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PREFATORY  NOTE 

In  concluding  the  present  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne^s  works,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  re- 
print of  the  Hydrioiaphia^  from  the  first  edition  of 
1668.  The  copy  collated  was  the  one  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  this,  in 
addition  to  the  corrections  made  at  the  time  of  publi- 
cation on  the  printed  label  attached,  there  are  a  few 
others  made  by  a  contemporary  hand,  which  deserve 
consideration.  Among  these  is  the  excision  of  a 
sentence  hitherto  preserved  in  the  text,  and  now 
rel^ated  to  the  margin  (p.  SOS).  If  further  sanction 
were  needed  for  the  change  indicated,  it  may  be 
gathered  from  the  inscription  on  the  title-page,  *Ex 
dono  Auctoris/  The  text  of  the  Christian  Morcds  of 
1716  has  been  collated  with  the  copy  in  the  same 
Library. 

For  the  account  of  Birds  and  Fishes  found  in  Norfolk 
(pp.  51S-689),  Professor  Alfred  Newton  generously 
placed  his  annotated  copy  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor. 
As  those  actual  pages  were  in  the  press.  Professor 
Newton  passed  away,  and  Death  has  deprived  us  of 
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the  pleasure  of  placing  this  volume  in  his  hands.  In 
this  edition  Professor  Newton^s  readings  have  been  in 
the  main  followed,  with  the  additional  help  of  the 
valuable  recension,  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  South- 
well of  Norwich,  in  190S,  to  which  every  serious 
student  of  this  treatise  must  always  refer. 

For  further  assistance  in  questions  of  identification, 
I  am  again  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Aldis 
Wright;  and  for  one  correction  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne'^s  Latin  treatises  and  his  corre- 
spondence are  not  included  in  these  volumes.  It  was 
the  determination  of  the  original  publisher  of  this 
edition  that  they  should  be  omitted;  and  indeed 
they  do  not  form  the  most  characteristic  part  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne^s  work.  His  erudition,  and  the 
resources  from  which  he  drew,  his  amazing  industry, 
his  marvellous  diction,  and  natural  piety — all  these 
are  apparent  to  the  general  reader  of  his  English  text ; 
and  it  is  to  such  that  the  present  edition  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne^s  works,  as  they  originally  appeared, 
will  primarily  appeal 
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THE   SEVENTH   BOOK 

Concerning  many  Historical  Tenents  gene- 
rally received,  and  some  deduced  from 
the  history  of  holy  Scripture. 


CHAPTER  I 
Of  the  Forbidden  Fruit 

THAT  the  Forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise  was  an   cHAP. 
Apple,  is  commonly  believed,  confirmed  by        i 
Tradition,  perpetuated  by  Writings,  Verses, 
Pictures;  and  some  have  been  so  bad  Prosodians^  as 
from  thence  to  derive  the  Latine  word  nudum^  because 
that  fruit  was  the  first  occasion  of  evil ;  wherein  not-  o^nUm*,  ^ 
withstanding  determinations  are   presumptuous,  and"'**'j^!^ 
many  I  perceive  are  of  another  belief.     For  some  have>w'/ 
conceived  it  a  Vine ;  in  the  mystery  of  whose  fruit  lay 
the  expiation  of  the  transgression :  Goropiits  Becanus 
reviving  the  conceit  of  BarcephaSy  peremptorily  con- 
cludeth  it  to  be  the  Indian  Fig-tree ;  and  by  a  witty 
Allegory  labours  to  confirm  the  same.     Again,  some 
fruits  pass  under  the  name  of  Adams  apples,  which  in 
common  acception  admit  not  that  appellation;   the 
one  described  by  Mathiolus  under  the  name  of  Pomum 
Adami,  a  very  fair  fruit,  and  not  unlike  a  Citron,  but 

VOL.  III.  A 


was. 


(juestion :  No  more  then  Arbor  vitcc^  ; 
called,  to  obtain  its  name  from  the  tr 
Paradise,  or  Arbor  Judas,  to  be  the  same  w 
the  gibbet  unto  Judas. 

Again,  There  is  no   determination  ii 
wherein  is  only  particulared  that  it  was  1 
tree  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  unto  the 
regards  many  exoell  the  Apple ;  and  ther 
men  do  wisely  oonceive  it  inexplicable ;  ar 
determination  unto  despair,  when  he  a 
same  kind  of  firuit  was  never  produced  si 
were  it  not  requisite  to  have  been  conce 
not  puied  unspecified;  nor  the  tree  rev 
concealed  ilieir  nakedness,  and  that  cone 
revealed  it;  for  in  the  same  chapter  ment 
of  fig-leaves.      And  the  like   particulars 
they  seem  uncircumstantial,  are  oft  set  dc 
Scripture;  so  is  it  specified  that  Eliaa  s 
jumper  tree,  Jftsobm hanged  byanOak,a 
got  up  into  a  Sycomore. 

And  although  to  condemn  such  Indetermi 
him  that  demanded  on  what  hand  Vemu  wi 
the  Philosopher  thou^t  it  a  sufficient  n 
rfr-inqidre  upon  what  kic  Kinff  PAt/tti  hiilf  < 
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sinews  of  both:  yet  are  there  many  nice  particulars   CHAP, 
which  may  be  authentically  determined.    That  Peter       I 
cut  off  the  right  ear  of  McUckuSy  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
That  our  Saviour  eat  the  Passover  in  an  upper  room, 
we  may  determine  from  the  Text.     And  some  we  may 
concede  which  the  Scripture  plainly  defines  not.    That 
the  Dyal  of  Ahaz  was  placed  upon  the  West  side  of 
the  Temple,  we  will  not  deny,  or  contradict  the  descrip- 
tion of  Adricomius.     That  Abrahams  servant  put  his 
band  under  his  right  thigh,  we  shall  not  question ;  and 
that  the  Thief  on  the  right  hand  was  saved,  and  the 
other  on  the  left  reprobated,  to  make  good  the  Method 
of  the  last  judicial  dismission,  we  are  ready  to  admit.  Pes  ceoms 
But  surely  in  vain  we  enquire  of  what  wood  was  Moses  *^»  *»«»cus 

^  cnpressus, 

rod,  or  the  tree  that  sweetned  the  waters.     Or  though  oUvasuprc 
tradition  or  humane  History  might  afford  some  light,  ""°!\J|J^. 
whether  the  Crown  of  thorns  was  made  of  Faliurus ;  venom 
Whether  the  cross  of  Christ  were  made  of  those  four  1^*^'^*°°* 
woods  in  the  Distick  of  DuranteSj  or  only  of  Oak,  iis°wn- 
according  unto  Lipsius  and  GoropmSy  we  labour  not  to 
determine.     For  though  hereof  prudent  Symbols  and 
pious  Allegories  be  made  by  wiser  Conceivers;  yet 
common  heads  will  flie  unto  superstitious  applications, 
and  hardly  avoid  miraculous  or  magical  expectations. 

Now  the  ground  or  reason  that  occasioned  this  ex- 
pression by  an  Apple,  might  be  the  community  of  this 
fruit,  and  which  is  often  taken  for  any  other.  So  the 
Goddess  of  Gardens  is  termed  Pomona ;  so  the  Proverb 
expresseth  it  to  give  Apples  unto  Alcinous;  so  the 
fruit  which  Paris  decided  was  called  an  Apple ;  so  in 
the  garden  of  Hesperides  (which  many  conceive  a  fiction 
drawn  from  Paradise)  we  read  of  golden  Apples  guarded 
by  the  Dragon.  And  to  speak  strictly  in  this  appella- 
tion, they  placed  it  more  safely  then  any  other ;  for 
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CHAP. 
I 

RuiL  de 
snrpram 
natunu 

Isagoge 
in  rem 
Herbmriam. 

Can.  8. 


Fnictus 
horscl. 


PhiUttrai, 
fifur.  6.  De 
amoribns. 


beside  the  great  variety  of  Apples,  the  word  in  Greek 
comprehendeth  Orenges,  Lemmont,  Citrons,  Quinces ; 
and  as  RueUius  defineth,  such  fruits  as  have  no  stone 
within,  and  a  soft  covering  without;  excepting  the 
Pomegranate.  And  will  extend  much  farther  in  the 
acception  of  Sjngelius^  who  comprehendeth  all  round 
fruits  under  the  name  of  apples,  not  excluding  Nuts 
and  Plumbs. 

It  hath  been  promoted  in  some  constructions  from  a 
passage  in  the  Caniidey  as  it  runs  in  the  vulgar  trans- 
lation, Sub  arbore  malo  mscitavi  te^  ibi  corrupta  est  mater 
tua^  ibi  violata  est  genetrix  tua ;  Which  words  notwith- 
standing parabolically  intended,  admit  no  literal  infer- 
ence, and  are  of  little  force  in  our  translation,  I  raised 
thee  under  an  Apple-tree,  there  thy  mother  brought 
thee  forth,  there  she  brought  thee  forth  that  bare  thee. 
So  when  from  a  basket  of  summer  fruits  or  apples,  as 
the  vulgar  rendreth  them,  God  by  Amos  foretold  the 
destruction  of  his  people,  we  cannot  say  they  had 
any  reference  unto  the  fruit  of  Paradise,  which  was 
the  destruction  of  man ;  but  thereby  was  declared 
the  propinquity  of  their  desolation,  and  that  their 
tranquility  was  of  no  longer  duration  then  those 
horary  or  soon  decaying  fruits  of  Summer.  Nor 
when  it  is  said  in  the  same  translation,  Poma  desiderti 
animcB  ttue  discesserunt  d  te^  the  apples  that  thy  soul 
lusted  after  are  departed  from  thee,  is  there  any  allu- 
sion therein  unto  the  fruit  of  Paradise.  But  thereby 
is  threatned  unto  Bain/Ian^  that  the  pleasures  and 
delights  of  their  Palate  should  forsake  them.  And 
we  read  in  PieriuSy  that  an  Apple  was  the  Hieroglyphiek 
of  Love,  and  that  the  Statua  of  Venus  was  made  with 
one  in  her  hand.  So  the  little  Cupids  in  the  figures 
of  PhiJostratus  do  play  with  apples  in  a  garden ;  and 
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there  want  not  some  who  have  symbolized  the  Apple   CHAP, 
of  Paradise  unto  such  constructions.  I 

Since  therefore  after  this  fruit,  curiosity  fruitlesly 
enqoireth,  and  confidence  blindly  determineth,  we  shall 
surcease  our  Inquisition ;  rather  troubled  that  it  was 
tasted,  then  troubling  our  selves  in  its  decision ;  this 
only  we  observe,  when  things  are  left  uncertain,  men 
will  assure  them  by  determination.  Which  is  not  only 
verified  concerning  the  fruit,  but  the  Serpent  that  per- 
swaded;  many  defining  the  kind  or  species  thereof. 
So  Bonaveniure  and  Comestor  affirm  it  was  a  Dragon,  o^mUm  ^ 
Evgvbiinus  a  Basilisk,  Delrio  a  Viper,  and  others  ^^ksSerftnt 
common  snake.  Wherein  men  still  continue  the  de-  <»«i  «<«. 
lusion  of  the  Serpent,  who  having  deceived  Eve  in  the 
main,  sets  her  posterity  on  work  to  mistake  in  the 
circumstance,  and  endeavours  to  propagate  errors  at 
any  hand.  And  those  he  surely  most  desireth  which 
concern  either  Grod  or  himself;  for  they  dishonour  Grod 
who  is  absolute  truth  and  goodness ;  but  for  himself, 
who  is  extreamly  evil,  and  the  worst  we  can  conceive, 
by  aberration  of  conceit  they  may  extenuate  his  de- 
pravity, and  ascribe  some  goodness  unto  him. 


CHAPTER    II 
That  a  Man  hath  one  Rib  less  then  a  Woman. 

THAT  a  Man  hath  one  Rib  less  then  a  Woman, 
is  a  common  conceit  derived  from  the  History 
of  GenesiSf  wherein  it  stands  delivered,  that 
Eve  was  framed  out  of  a  Rib  of  Adam ;  whence  ^tis  con- 
cluded the  sex  of  man  still  wants  that  rib  our  Father 
lost  in  Eve.     And  this  is  not  only  passant  with  the 
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CHAP,    many,  but  was  urged  against  Cohimbus  in  an  Anatomy 
II        of  his  at  Pisa^  where  having  prepared  the  Sceleton  of 
a  woman  that  chanced  to  have  thirteen  ribs  on  one 
side,  there  arose  a  party  that  cried  him  down,  and 
even  unto  oaths  affirmed,  this  was  the  rib  wh2rein  a 
woman  exceeded.     Were  this  true,  it  would  ocularly 
silence  that  dispute  out  of  which  side  Eve  was  framed ; 
it  would  determine  the  opinion  of  Oleaster^  that  she 
was  made  out  of  the  ribs  of  both  sides,  or  such  as 
from  the  expression  of  the  Text  maintain  there  was  a 
Osexossibus  plurality  of  ribs  required ;  and  might  indeed  decry  the 
"*•"*  parabolical   exposition  of  Origen,  Cqjetan^  and  such 

as  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  mutilate  the 
integrity  of  Adam^  preventively  conceive  the  creation 
of  thirteen  ribs. 
Hnu  many  But  this  wiU  uot  consist  with  reason  or  inspection. 
^iUf^i^  For  if  we  survey  the  Sceleton  of  both  sexes,  and  therein 
mena$ui  the  compagc  of  bones,  we  shall  readily  discover  that 
men  and  women  have  four  and  twenty  ribs,  that  is, 
twelve  on  each  side,  seven  greater  annexed  unto  the 
Sternon,  and  five  lesser  which  come  short  thereof. 
Wherein  if  it  sometimes  happen  that  either  sex  ex- 
ceed, the  conformation  is  irregular,  deflecting  from  the 
common  rate  or  number,  and  no  more  inferrible  upon 
mankind,  then  the  monstrosity  of  the  son  of  Rapha, 
or  the  vitious  excess  in  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes. 
And  although  some  difference  there  be  in  figure  and 
the  female  os  inomiruUum  be  somewhat  more  pro- 
tuberant, to  make  a  fairer  cavity  for  the  Infant ;  the 
coccyx  sometime  more  reflected  to  give  the  easier  de- 
livery, and  the  ribs  themselves  seem  a  little  flatter, 
yet  are  they  equal  in  number.  And  therefore  while 
AristoUe  doubteth  the  relations  made  of  Nations,  which 
had  but  seven  ribs  on  a  side,  and  yet  delivereth,  that 
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men  have  generally  no  more  than  eight;  as  he  re-   CHAP, 
jecteth  their  history,  so  can  we  not  accept  of  his       11 
Anatomy. 

Again,  Although  we  concede  there  wanted  one  rib 
in  the  Sceleton  of  Adam^  yet  were  it  repugnant  unto 
reason  and  common   observation  that  his   posterity 
should  want  the  same.     For  we  observe  that  mutila- 
tions are  not  transmitted  from  father  unto  son;  the 
blind  begetting  such  as  can  see,  men  with  one  eye 
diildren  with  two,  and  cripples  mutilate  in  their  own 
persons  do  come  out  perfect  in  their  generations.     For 
the  seed  conveyeth  with  it  not  only  the  extract  and 
single  Idea  of  every  part,  whereby  it  transmits  their 
perfections  or  infirmities ;  but  double  and  over  again ; 
whereby  sometimes  it  multipliciously  delineates  the 
same,  as  in  Twins,  in  mixed  and  numerous  genera- 
tions.    Parts  of  the  seed  do  seem  to  contain  the  Idea 
and  power  of  the  whole ;  so  parents  deprived  of  hands, 
beget  manual  issues,  and  the  defect  of  those  parts  is 
supplied  by  the  Idea  of  others.     So  in  one  grain  of 
com  appearing  similary  and  insufficient  for  a  plural 
germination,  there  lyeth   dormant  the  virtuality  of 
many  other;    and    from    thence    sometimes    proceed 
above  an    hundred   ears.      And   thus   may  be  made 
out  the  cause  of  multiparous  productions ;  for  though 
the  seminal  materials  disperse  and   separate  in  the 
matrix,  the  formative  operator  will  not  delineate  a 
part,  but  endeavour  the  formation  of  the  whole ;  effect- 
ing the  same  as  far  as  the  matter  will  permit,  and 
from   dividing  materials   attempt   entire  formations. 
And  therefore,  though  wondrous  strange,  it  may  not 
be  impossible  what  is  confirmed  at  iMusAin  concerning 
the  Countess  of  Holland^  nor  what  Alberius  reports  of 
the  birth  of  an  hundred  and  fifty.     And  if  we  consider 


c  n  A  r  T  E  R  1 1 1 

Of  Methuselah. 

WHAT  hath  been  every  where  op: 
all  men,  and  in  all  times,  is 
paradoxical    to    dispute;    and 
Methtiselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the 
of  Adam  J  we  quietly  believe:  but  that  he  i 
be  so,  is  perhaps  below  paralogy  to  deny, 
there  is  no  determination  from  the  Text ;  ^ 
is  only  particulared  he  was  the  longest  Liver 
Patriarchs  whose  age  is  there  expressed ;  bu 
out-lived  all  others,  we  cannot  well  conclude 
those  nine  whose  death  is  mentioned  before 
the  Text  expresseth  that  Enoch  was  the  short< 
who  saw  but  three  hundred  sixty-five  years. 
affirm  from  hence,  none  of  the  rest,  whose  a 
expressed,  did  die  before  that  time,  is  surely  a 
whereto  we  cannot  assent* 

Again,  Many  persons  there  were  in  thos( 
longevity,  of  whose  age  notwithstanding  th 
account  in  Scripture ;  as  of  the  race  of  Cain^ 
of  fh*.«'~^-*-^  -  *^        
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inasculine  line  of  Sethy  conduceable  unto  the  Genealogy  CHAP, 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  antediluvian  Chronology.  And  III 
therefore  we  must  not  contract  the  lives  of  those  which 
are  left  in  silence  by  Moses ;  for  neither  is  the  age  of 
Abel  expressed  in  the  Scripture,  yet  is  he  conceived  far 
dder  then  commonly  opinioned ;  and  if  we  allow  the 
conclusion  of  his  Epitaph  as  made  by  Adam^  and  so 
set  down  by  Salian^  PosuU  moerens  pater y  cut  i  jQio 
justkis  posUum  foretf  Anno  ab'otiu  rervm  180.  Ah 
Abele  naio  129,  we  shall  not  need  to  doubt.  Which 
notwithstanding  Cqjetan  and  others  confirm,  nor  is  it 
improbable,  if  we  conceive  that  Abel  was  born  in  the 
second  year  of  Adam,  and  Seth  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Abel:  for  so  it  being  said,  that  Adam  was  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when  he  begat  Seth, 
Abel  must  perish  the  year  before,  which  was  one 
hundred  twenty  nine. 

And  if  the  account  of  Cain  extend  unto  the  Deluge, 
it  may  not  be  improbable  that  some  thereof  exceeded 
any  of  Seih.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  in  life,  riches,  power 
and  temporal  blessings,  they  might  surpass  them  in  this 
world,  whose  lives  related  unto  the  next.  For  so  when 
the  seed  of  Jacob  was  under  affliction  and  captivity, 
that  of  Ismael  and  Esau  flourished  and  grew  mighty, 
there  proceeding  from  the  one  twelve  Princes,  from  the 
other  no  less  then  fourteen  Dukes  and  eight  Kings. 
And  whereas  the  age  of  Cain  and  his  posterity  is  not 
delivered  in  the  Text,  some  do  salve  it  from  the  secret 
method  of  Scripture,  which  sometimes  wholly  omits, 
bat  seldom  or  never  delivers  the  entire  duration  of 
wicked  and  faithless  persons,  as  is  observable  in  the 
history  of  Esau,  and  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judak, 
And  therefore  when  mention  is  made  that  Ismael  lived 
187  years,  some  conceive  he  adhered  unto  the  faith  of 
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CHAP.    Abraham;  for  so  did  others  who  were  not  descended 
ni       from  Jacvb'y  for  Job  is  thought  to  be  an  Idumeatij  and 
Job  tjkmtgiki  of  the  seed  of  Esau. 

%th!^J!L^  Lastly  (although  we  rely  not  thereon)  we  will  not 
c/jsmjol,  omit  that  conceit  urged  by  learned  men,  that  Adam 
was  elder  then  Methuselah ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  created 
in  the  perfect  age  of  man,  which  was  in  those  days  50 
or  60  years,  for  about  that  time  we  read  that  they 
begat  children ;  so  that  if  unto  9S0  we  add  60  years, 
he  will  exceed  Methusdah,  And  therefore  if  not  in 
length  of  days,  at  least  in  old  age  he  surpassed  others ; 
he  was  older  then  all,  who  was  never  so  young  as  any. 
For  though  he  knew  old  age,  he  was  never  acquainted 
with  puberty,  youth  or  Infancy;  and  so  in  a  strict 
account  he  begat  children  at  one  year  old.  And  if 
the  usual  compute  will  hold,  that  men  are  of  the  same 
age  which  are  born  within  compass  of  the  same  year, 
Eve  was  as  old  as  her  husband  and  parent  Adam,  and 
Cain  their  son  coetaneous  unto  both. 

Now  that  conception,  that  no  man  did  ever  attain 
unto  a  thousand  years,  because  none  should  ever  be 
one  day  old  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  unto  whom 
according  to  that  of  David,  A  thousand  years  are  hut 
one  day,  doth  not  advantage  Methuselah.  And  being 
deduced  from  a  popular  expression,  which  will  not 
stand  a  Metaphysical  and  strict  examination,  is  not 
of  force  to  divert  a  serious  enquirer.  For  unto  God 
a  thousand  years  are  no  more  then  one  moment,  and 
in  his  sight  Methuselah  lived  no  nearer  one  day  then 
Abel,  for  all  parts  of  time  are  alike  unto  him,  unto 
whom  none  are  referrible ;  and  all  things  present,  unto 
whom  nothirig  is  past  or  to  come.  And  therefore, 
although  we  be  measured  by  the  Zone  of  time,  and 
the  flowing  and  continued  instants  thereof,  do  weave 
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at  last  a  line  and  circle  about  the  eldest :  yet  can  we    CHAP. 
not  thus  commensurate  the  sphere  of  Trismegistus ;  or       III 
sum  up  the  unsuccessive  and  stable  duration  of  God. 


CHAPTER    IV 

That  there  was  no  Rain-bow  before  the  Flood. 

THAT  there  shall  no  Rain-bow  appear  forty 
years  before  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  preceding  drought  unto  that  great  flame 
shall  exhaust  the  materials  of  this  Meteor,  was  an 
assertion  grounded  upon  no  solid  reason:  but  that 
there  was  not  any  in  sixteen  hundred  years,  that  is, 
before  the  flood,  seems  deduceable  from  holy  Scripture, 
Gen,  9.  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds,  and  it  shall 
be  for  a  token  of  a  Covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth.  From  whence  notwithstanding  we  cannot  con- 
clude the  nonexistence  of  the  Rain-bow ;  nor  is  that 
Chronology  naturally  established,  which  computeth  the 
antiquity  of  effects  arising  from  physical  and  setled 
causes,  by  additionall  impositions  from  voluntary 
detcrminators.  Now  by  the  decree  of  reason  and 
Philosophy,  the  Rain-bow  hath  its  ground  in  Nature, 
as  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  falling  upon  a  roride 
and  opposite  cloud :  whereof  some  reflected,  others  re- 
fracted, b^et  that  semi-circular  variety  we  generally 
call  the  Rain-bow ;  which  must  succeed  upon  concur- 
rence of  causes  and  subjects  aptly  predisposed.  And 
therefore,  to  conceive  there  was  no  Rain-bow  before, 
because  God  chose  this  out  as  a  token  of  the  Covenant, 
is  to  conclude  the  existence  of  things  from  their 
signalities,  or  of  what  is  objected  unto  the  sense,  a 
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CHAP. 
IV 


Thattfurt 
is  «  Rmin- 
bowc/tk* 


coexistence  with  that  which  is  internally  presented  unto 
the  understanding.  With  equall  reason  we  may  infer 
there  was  no  water  before  the  institution  of  Baptism, 
nor  bread  and  wine  before  the  holy  Eucharist. 

Again,  while  men  deny  the  antiquity  of  one  Rain- 
bow, they  anciently  concede  another.  For,  beside  the 
solary  Iris  which  God  shewed  unto  Nodh^  there  is 
another  Lunary,  whose  efficient  is  the  Moon,  visible 
only  in  the  night,  most  commonly  at  full  Moon,  and 
some  degrees  above  the  Horizon.  Now  the  existence 
hereof  men  do  not  controvert,  although  effected  by  a 
different  Luminary  in  the  same  way  with  the  other. 
And  probably  appeared  later,  as  being  of  rare  appear- 
ance and  rarer  observation,  and  many  there  are  which 
think  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Nature.  And  therefore 
by  casual  spectators  they  are  lookt  upon  like  prodigies, 
and  significations  made,  not  signified  by  their  natures. 

Lastly,  We  shall  not  need  to  conceive  God  made 
the  Rain- bow  at  this  time,  if  we  consider  that  in  its 
created  and  predisposed  nature,  it  was  more  proper  for 
this  signification  then  any  other  Meteor  or  celestial 
appearancy  whatsoever.  Thunder  and  lightning  had 
too  much  terrour  to  have  been  tokens  of  mercy;  Comets 
or  blazing  Stars  appear  too  seldom  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  a  Covenant  to  be  remembred  often  :  and  might 
rather  signifie  the  world  should  be  once  destroyed 
by  fire,  then  never  again  by  water.  The  Galaxia  or 
milky  Circle  had  been  more  probable ;  for  (beside  that 
unto  the  latitude  of  thirty,  it  becomes  their  Horizon 
twice  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  unto  such  as  live 
under  the  ^Equator,  in  that  space  the  whole  Circle 
appeareth)  part  thereof  is  visible  unto  any  situation ; 
but  being  only  discoverable  in  the  night,  and  when  the 
ayr  is  clear,  it  becomes  of  unfrequent  and  comfortless 


HI 
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lignificatioiL  A  fixed  Star  had  not  been  visible  unto  CHAP. 
aU  the  Globe,  and  so  of  too  narrow  a  signality  in  a  IV 
Covenant  concerning  all.  But  Rain-bows  are  seen  unto 
all  the  world,  and  every  position  of  sphere.  Unto  our 
own  elevation  they  may  appear  in  the  morning,  while 
the  Sun  hath  attained  about  forty  five  degrees  above 
the  Horizon  (which  is  conceived  the  largest  semi- 
diameter  of  any  Iris)  and  so  in  the  afternoon  when 
it  hath  declined  unto  that  altitude  again;  which  height 
the  Sun  not  attaining  in  winter,  rain-bows  may  happen 
with  us  at  noon  or  any  time.  Unto  a  right  position 
of  sphere  they  may  appear  three  hours  after  the  rising 
of  the  Sun,  and  three  before  its  setting ;  for  the  Sun 
ascending  fifteen  degrees  an  hour,  in  three  attaineth 
forty  five  of  altitude.  Even  unto  a  parallel  sphere, 
and  such  as  live  under  the  pole,  for  half  a  year  some 
segments  may  appear  at  any  time  and  under  any  quarter, 
the  Sun  not  setting,  but  walking  round  about  them. 

But  the  propriety  of  its  Election  most  properly  tiu  nuturai 
appeareth  in  the  natural  signification  and  prognostick  ^^J^ 
of  it  self;  as  containing  a  mixt  signality  of  rain  and  ^^v- 
fair  weather.  For  being  in  a  roride  cloud  and  ready 
to  drop,  it  declareth  a  pluvious  disposure  in  the  air ; 
but  because  when  it  appears  the  Sun  must  also  shine, 
there  can  be  no  universal  showrs,  and  consequently  no 
Deluge.  Thus  when  the  windows  of  the  great  deep 
were  open,  in  vain  men  lookt  for  the  Rain-bow :  for 
at  that  time  it  could  not  be  seen,  which  after  appeared 
unto  Noah.  It  might  be  therefore  existent  before  the 
flood,  and  had  in  nature  some  ground  of  its  addition. 
Unto  that  of  nature  God  superadded  an  assurance  of 
his  Promise,  that  is,  never  to  hinder  its  appearance,  or 
so  to  replenish  the  heavens  again,  as  that  we  should 
behold  it  no  more.    And  thus  without  disparaging  the 
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CHAP,    promise,  it  might  rain  at  the  same  time  when  God 

IV       shewed  it  mito  Noah;  thus  was  there  more  therein 

then  the  heathens  understood,  when  they  called  it  the 

Nunda  of  the  gods,  and  the  laugh  of  weeping  Heaven ; 

and  thus  may  it  be  elegantly  said ;  I  put  my  bow,  not 

RismpiorBn-  my  arrow  in  the  clouds,  that  is,  in  the  menace  of  rain 

tiaOiympL    the  mercy  of  fair  Weather. 

isa,  34. 4.  Cabalistical  heads,  who  from  that  expression  in  Esay^ 
do  make  a  book  of  heaven,  and  read  therein  the  great 
concernments  of  earth,  do  literally  play  on  this,  and 
from  its  semicircular  figure,  resembling  the  Hebrew 
letter  3  Caph,  whereby  is  signified  the  uncomfortable 
number  of  twenty,  at  which  years  Joseph  was  sold, 
which  Jacob  lived  under  Laban^  and  at  which  men  were 
to  go  to  war :  do  note  a  propriety  in  its  signification ; 
as  thereby  declaring  the  dismal  Time  of  the  Deluge. 
And  Christian  conceits  do  seem  to  strain  as  high, 
while  from  the  irradiation  of  the  Sun  upon  a  cloud, 
they  apprehend  the  mysterie  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness in  the  obscurity  of  flesh ;  by  the  colours  green  and 
red,  the  two  destructions  of  the  world  by  fire  and  water ; 
or  by  the  colours  of  blood  and  water,  the  mysteries  of 
Baptism,  and  the  holy  Eucharist. 

Laudable  therefore  is  the  custom  of  the  Jews^  who 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  Rain-bow,  do  magnifie  the 
fidelity  of  God  in  the  memory  of  his  Covenant ;  accord- 
ing to  that  of  SyracideSy  look  upon  the  Rain-bow,  and 
praise  him  that  made  it.  And  though  some  pious  and 
Christian  pens  have  only  symbolized  the  same  from  the 
mysterie  of  its  colours,  yet  are  there  other  affections 
which  might  admit  of  Theological  allusions.  Nor  would 
he  find  a  more  improper  subject,  that  should  consider 
that  the  colours  are  made  by  refraction  of  Light,  and 
the  shadows  that  limit  that  light ;  that  the  Center  of 
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the  Sun,  the  Rain-tiow,  and  the  eye  of  the  Beholder   CHAP, 
must  be  in  one  right  line,  that  the  spectator  must  be       IV 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Rain-bow;  that  sometime 
there  appear,  sometime  one  reversed.      With  many 
others,  considerable  in  Meteorological  Divinity,  which 
would  more  sensibly  make  out  the  Epithite  of  the 
Heathens;  and  the  expression  of  the  son  of  Syrach,  Thaamui- 
Very  beautifiill  is  the  Rain-bow,  it  compasseth  the 
heaven  about  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands 
of  the  most  High  have  bended  it. 


oas. 


CHAPTER  V 
Of  Sem^  Ham  and  Japhet. 

CNCERNING  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Sem, 
Ham  and  Japhet,  that  the  order  of  their 
nativity  was  according  to  that  of  numeration, 
and  Japhet  the  youngest  son,  as  most  believe,  as  Austin 
and  others  account,  the  sons  of  Japhet,  and  Europeans 
need  not  grant :  nor  will  it  so  well  concord  unto  the 
letter  of  the  Text,  and  its  readiest  interpretations. 
For  so  is  it  said  in  our  Translation,  Sent  the  father 
of  all  the  sons  of  Heber  the  brother  of  Japhet  the 
elder:  so  by  the  Septuagint,  and  so  by  that  of 
TremeUus.  And  therefore  when  the  Vulgar  reads  it, 
Fratre  Japhet  mafore,  the  mistake  as  Junius  observeth, 
might  be  committed  by  the  neglect  of  the  Hebrew 
account ;  which  occasioned  Jerom  so  to  render  it,  and 
many  after  to  believe  it.  Nor  is  that  Argument  con- 
temptible which  is  deduced  from  their  Chronology; 
for  probable  it  is  that  Noah  had  none  of  them  before, 
and  begat  them  from  that  year  when  it  is  said  he  was 
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CHAP,  five  hundred  years  old,  and  begat  Sem^  Ham  and 
V  Japhet.  Again  it  is  said  he  was  six  hundred  years 
old  at  the  flood,  and  that  two  years  after  Sem  was 
but  an  hundred;  therefore  Sem  must  be  bom  when 
Noah  was  five  hundred  and  two,  and  some  other  before 
in  the  year  of  five  hundred  and  one. 

Now  whereas  the  Scripture  afibrdeth  the  priority  of 
order  unto  Sem^  we  cannot  from  thence  infer  his  primo- 
geniture.    For  in  Sem  the  holy  line  was  continued  : 
and  therefore  however  bom,  his  genealogy  was  most 
G*n,  XI.       remarkable.     So  is  it  not  unusuall  in  holy  Scripture 
to  nominate  the  younger  before  the  elder:   so  is  it 
G€u,  •&       said,  That  Tar  ah  begat  Abraham^  Nachor  and  Haram : 
whereas  Haram  was  the  eldest.     So  Rebecca  is  termed 
the  mother  of  Jacob  and  Elsau,     Nor  is  it  strange  the 
younger  should  be  first  in  nomination,  who  have  com- 
monly had  the  priority  in  the  blessings  of  God,  and 
indmint     been  first  in  his  benediction.     So  Ahel  was  accepted 
thtyoumgtr  before  CaiUy  Isaac  the  younger  preferred  before  Ishmad 
n^npre-     ^jjg  elder,  Jacob  before  Esau^  Joseph  was  the  youngest 
of  twelve,  and  David  the  eleventh  son  and  minor  cadet 
of  Jesse, 

Lastly,  though  Japhet  were  not  elder  then  «ftm,  yet 
must  we  not  affirm  that  he  was  younger  then  Cham^ 
for  it  is  plainly  delivered,  that  after  Sem  and  Japhet 
had  covered  Noah,  he  awaked,  and  knew  what  his 
youngest  son  had  done  unto  him  vib^  6  pedrepo^j  is  the 
expression  of  the  Septuagint,  Filius  minor  of  Jerom^ 
and  minimus  of  Tremelius,  And  upon  these  grounds 
perhaps  Josephus  doth  vary  from  the  Scripture  enume- 
ration, and  nameth  them  Sem^  Japhet  and  Cham ;  which 
is  also  observed  by  the  Annian  Berosus ;  Noah  cum  tribus 
JUiis^  SemOy  JapetOy  Cham,  And  therefore  although 
in  the  priority  of  Sem  and  Japhet^  there  may  be  some 
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difficaltj,  though  Cyrily  Epipkamus  and  Austin  have   CHAP, 
aooounted  Sem  the  elder,  and   SaJian  the  JrmaRstj       V 
and  Peiavkts  the  Chronologist  contend  for  the  same, 
yet  Cham  is  more  plainly  and  confessedly  named  the 
youngest  in  the  Text. 

And  this  is  more  conformable  unto  the  Pagan  his-  TAmi  Noah 
tory  and  Grentile  account  hereof,  unto  whom  Noah  was  «^Satum 


Saturn^  whose  symbol  was  a  ship,  as  relating  unto  the  samuptrstm. 
Ark,  and  who  is  said  to  have  divided  the  world  between 
his  three  sons.     Ham  is  conceived  to  be  Jupiter^  who 
was  the  youngest  son;  worshipped  by  the  name  of 
Hamon^  which  was  the  Egyptian  and  AJrican  name  for 
Jupiier^  who  is  said  to  have  cut  off  the  genitals  of  his 
father,  derived  from  the  history  of  JTiam,  who  beheld  g#m.  9.  m. 
the  nakednes  of  his,  and  by  no  hard  mistake  ™ighty^||^^^ 
be  confirmed  from  the  Text,  as  Bochartus  hath  well  mi>icsdit,/#r 

Observed.  nnncUyit. 

Bocharttudc 
GeofimphU 

MClA. 

CHAPTER   VI 

That  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  erected  against 

a  second  Deluge. 

AN  opinion  there  is  of  some  generality,  that  our 
/\  fathers  after  the  flood  attempted  the  Tower 
1  M.  of  Babel  to  secure  themselves  against  a  second 
Deluge.  Which  however  affirmed  by  Josephus  and 
others,  hath  seemed  improbable  unto  many  who  have 
discoursed  hereon.  For  (beside  that  they  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  Promise  of  Grod  never  to  drown  the 
world  again,  and  had  the  Rain-bow  before  their  eyes 
to  put  them  in  mind  thereof)  it  is  improbable  from  the 
nature  of  the  Deluge ;  which  being  not  possibly  caus- 

VOL.  UI.  B 
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CHAP,    able  from  natural  showers  at>ove,  or  watery  eruptioiis 
VI       below,  but  requiring  a  supernatural  hand,  and  such  as 
all  acknowledg  irresistible  ;  must  needs  disparage  their 
knowledg  and  judgment  in  so  suocesless  attempts. 

Again,  They  must  probably  hear,  and  some  might 
know,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  ascended  fifteen 
cubits  above  the  highest  mountains.  Now,  if  as  some 
define,  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains be  four  miles ;  or  as  others,  but  fifteen  furlongs, 
it  is  not  easily  conceived  how  such  a  structure  could  be 
effected.  Although  we  allowed  the  description  of  Henh 
dotua  concerning  the  Tower  of  Belua;  whose  lowest 
story  was  in  height  and  bredth  one  furlong,  and  seven 
more  built  upon  it;  abating  that  of  the  Annian  Beraaut^ 
the  traditional  relation  of  Jerom^  and  fabulous  account 
of  the  Jews,  Probable  it  is  that  what  they  attempted 
was  feasible,  otherwise  they  had  been  amply  fooled  in 
fruitless  success  of  their  labours,  nor  needed  Grod  to 
have  hindred  them,  saying.  Nothing  will  be  restrained 
from  them,  which  they  begin  to  do. 

It  was  improbable  from  the  place,  that  is  a  plain  in 
the  land  of  Shinar.  And  if  the  situation  of  Babylon 
were  such  at  first  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herodotus^  it 
was  rather  a  feat  of  amenity  and  pleasure,  than  con- 
ducing unto  this  intention.  It  being  in  a  very  great 
plain,  and  so  improper  a  place  to  provide  against  a 
general  Deluge  by  Towers  and  eminent  structures,  that 
they  were  fain  to  make  provisions  against  particular 
and  annual  inundations  by  ditches  and  trenches,  after 
the  manner  of  Egypt.  And  therefore  Sir  WaUer 
HisUfry^f  Raleigh  accordingly  objecteth  :  If  the  Nations  which 
tkgworu.  followed  Nimrody  still  doubted  the  surprise  of  a  second 
flood,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Hebrewe^ 
it  soundeth  ill  to  the  ear  of  Reason,  that  they  would 
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have  spent  many  yean  in.  that  low  and  overflown  valley   CHAP. 
(jX  Mesopoiamia.    And  therefore  in  this  situation,  they       VI 
chose  a  place  more  likely  to  have  secured  them  from 
the  worlds  destruction  by  fire,  then  another  Deluge  of 
water :  and  as  Pierkia  observeth,  some  have  conceived 
that  this  was  their  intention. 

Lastly,  The  reason  is  delivered  in  the  Text.  Let  us 
build  us  a  City  and  a  Tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  whole  earth;  as  we  have 
already  began  to  wander  over  a  part.  These  were  the 
open  ends  proposed  unto  the  people;  but  the  secret 
design  of  Nimrod  was  to  settle  unto  himself  a  place  of 
dominion,  and  rule  over  his  Brethren,  as  it  after  suc- 
ceeded, according  to  the  delivery  of  the  Text,  the 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel. 


CHAPTER    VII 
Of  the  Mandrakes  of  Leah. 

WE  shall  not  omit  the  Mandrakes  of  Leah, 
according  to  the  History  of  Genesis.  And 
Reuben  went  out  in  the  daies  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  and  found  Mandrakes  in  the  field,  and  brought 
them  unto  his  mother  Leah ;  then  Rachel  said  unto 
Leak,  give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  sons  Mandrakes : 
and  she  said  unto  her,  is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou 
hast  taken  my  husband,  and  wouldest  thou  take  my 
ions  Mandrakes  also  ?  and  Rachel  said.  Therefore  he 
ihall  lie  with  thee  this  night  for  thy  sons  Mandrakes. 
Fimn  whence  hath  arisen  a  copmon  conceit,  that 
AicM  requested  these  plants  as  a  medicine  of  fecunda- 
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CHAP,    tion,  or  whereby  she  might  become  fruiifull.     Which 
VII      notwithstanding  is  very  questionable,  and  of  incertain 
truth. 

For  first  from  the  comparison  of  cme  Text  with 
another,  whether  the  Mandrakes  here  mentioned,  be 
the  same  plant  which  holds  that  name  with  us,  there  is 
some  cause  to  doubt.  The  word  is  used  in  another 
place  of  Scripture,  when  the  Church  inviting  her 
beloved  into  the  fields,  among  the  delightfull  fruits  of 
c«»/.  7.  Grapes  and  Pomegranates,  it  is  said.  The  Mandrakes 
give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of  pleasant 
fruits.  Now  instead  of  a  smell  of  Delight,  our  Man- 
drakes afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleasant  odor, 
whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple,  as  is  discoverable  in  their 
simplicity  or  mixture.  The  same  is  also  dubious  from 
the  different  interpretations :  for  though  the  Septuagint 
and  Josejihus  do  render  it  the  Apples  of  Mandrakes 
in  this  Text,  yet  in  the  other  of  the  Canticles,  the 
ChaJdy  Paraphrase  termeth  it  Balsame.  R.  Solomon^  as 
Drusms  observeth,  conceives  it  to  be  that  plant  the 
Arabians  named  Jesemin.  Oleaster^  and  Georgius 
VenetuSy  the  Lilly,  and  that  the  word  Dudaim  may 
comprehend  any  plant  that  hath  a  good  smell,  resem- 
bleth  a  womans  breast,  and  flourisheth  in  wheat 
harvest.  TremeUus  interprets  the  same  for  any  amiable 
flowers  of  a  pleasant  and  delightfull  odor:  but  the 
Geneva  Translators  have  been  more  wary  then  any : 
for  although  they  retain  the  word  Mandrake  in  the 
Text,  they  in  effect  retract  it  in  the  Margin :  wherein 
is  set  down  the  word  in  the  original  is  DucUum^  which 
is  a  kind  of  fruit  or  Flower  unknown. 

Nor  shall  we  wonder  at  the  dissent  of  exposition,  and 
difficulty  of  definition  concerning  this  Text,  if  we  per- 
pend how  variously  the  vegetables  of  Scripture  are 
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expounded,  and  how  hard  it  is  in  manj  places  to  make   CHAP, 
oat  the  spedei  determined.    Thus  are  we  at  variance      VII 
concerning  the  plant  that  covered  Jonoa ;  whidi  though  Tk»  vtg»- 
the  Septuagint  doth  render  Colocynthis,  the  Spanish  scriptm  ' 
Calabaca,  and  ours  accordingly  a  Grourd :  yet  the  vulgar  *^  **«"'- 
translates  it  Hedera  or  Ivy ;  and  as  GroUus  ohaerfetiiy  ^cmnded. 
Jerom  thus  translated  it,  not  as  the  same  plant,  but 
best  apprehended  thereby.     The  Italian  of  Diodaiiy 
and  that  of  TVemelius  have  named  it  Ricmna^  and  so 
hath  ours  in  the  Margin,  for  palma  ChriaU  is  the  same 
with  Ricinus.     The  Geneva  Translators  have  herein 
been  also  circumspect,  for  they  have   retained  the 
Original  word  Kihaiony  and  ours  hath  also  affixed  the 
nme  unto  the  Margin. 

Nor  are  they  indeed  alwayes  the  same  plants  which 
are  delivered  under  the  same  name,  and  appellations 
commonly  received  amongst  us.  So  when  it  is  said  of 
Solonum^  that  he  writ  of  plants  from  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanus,  unto  the  Hysop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall, 
that  is,  from  the  greatest  unto  the  smallest,  it  cannot 
be  well  conceived  our  common  Hysop ;  for  neither  is 
that  the  least  of  vegetables,  nor  observed  to  grow  upon 
wals ;  but  rather  as  Lemmas  weU  conceiveth,  some  kind 
of  the  capillaries,  which  are  very  small  plants,  and  only 
grow  upon  wals  and  stony  places.  Nor  are  the  four  species 
in  the  holy  oyntment.  Cinnamon,  Mjnrhe,  Calamus 
and  Cassia,  nor  the  other  in  the  holy  perfume.  Frank- 
incense, Stacte,  Onycha  and  Gralbanum,  so  agreeably 
expounded  unto  those  in  use  with,  us,  as  not  to  leave 
eonsiderable  doubts  behind  them.  Nor  must  that 
perhaps  be  taken  for  a  simple  unguent,  which  Matthew 
only  termeth  a  precious  oyntment ;  but  rather  a  com-  v,  MathioU. 
position,a8  Mark  and  John  imply  by  pistick  JVoni,  that  is  ^^*^ 
fiuthfully  dispensed,  and  may  be  that  famous  composi- 
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CHAP,  tion  described  by  Dioscorides,  made  of  oyl  of  Ben,  Mal«- 
VII  bathrum,  Juncus  Odoratus,  Costus,  Amomum,  Myrrhe, 
Balsam  and  Nard ;  which  Galen  affirmeth  to  have  been 
in  use  with  the  delicate  Dames  of  Rome ;  and  that  the 
best  thereof  was  made  at  Laodicea;  from  whence  by 
Merchants  it  was  conveyed  unto  other  parts.  But  how 
to  make  out  that  Translation  concerning  the  Tithe  of 
Mint,  Anise  and  Cumin,  we  are  still  to  seek ;  for  we  find 
not  a  word  in  the  Text  that  can  properly  be  rendred 
Anise ;  the  Greek  being  ivtfOoVy  which  the  Latines  call 
Anethtmiy  and  is  properly  Englished  Dill.  Lastly, 
What  meteor  that  was,  that  fed  the  Israeliies  so  many 
years,  they  must  rise  again  to  inform  us.  Nor  do  they 
make  it  out,  who  will  have  it  the  same  with  our 
K.  Docds-  Manna ;  nor  will  any  one  kind  thereof,  or  hardly  all 
^^^         kinds  we  read  of,  be  able  to  answer  the  qualities 

Chiyiostoni.  '^ 

Magncmun   thereof,  delivered  in  the  Scripture ;  that  is,  to  fall  upon 
de  Manna,    ^j^^  grouud,  to  breed  worms,  to  melt  with  the  Sun,  to 
taste  like  fresh  oyl,  to  be  grounded  in  Mils,  to  be  like 
Coriander  seed,  and  of  the  colour  of  Bdellium. 

Again,  It  is  not  deducible  from  the  Text  or  concur- 
rent sentence  of  Comments,  that  Rachel  had  any  such 
intention,  and  most  do  rest  in  the  determination  of 
Austinj  that  she  desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude 
or  suavity.  Nor  is  it  probable  she  would  have  resigned 
her  bed  unto  Leah,  when  at  the  same  time  she  had 
obtained  a  medicine  to  fructifie  her  self.  And  there- 
fore Drusius  who  hath  expresly  and  favourable  treated 
hereof,  is  so  far  from  conceding  this  intention,  that  he 
plainly  concludeth.  Hoc  quo  modo  iUis  in  mentem  venerit 
conjicere  nequeo;  how  this  conceit  fell  into  mens 
minds,  it  cannot  £Edl  into  mine;  for  the  Scripture 
delivereth  it  not,  nor  can  it  be  clearly  deduced  from 
the  Text. 
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Thirdly,  If  Rachel  had  any  such  intention^  yet  had    CHAP, 
they  no  such  efiect,  for  she  conceived  not  many  years      VII 
after  of  Joseph ;  whereas  in  the  mean  time  Leah  had 
three  children,  leachar,  Zebuhm  and  Dinah, 

Lastly,  Although  at  that  time  they  failed  of  this 
ettectj  yet  is  it  mainly  questionable  whether  they  had 
any  such  vertue  either  in  the  opinions  of  those  times, 
or  in  their  proper  nature.  That  the  opinion  was 
popular  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  is  improbable,  and 
had  Leah  understood  thus  much,  she  would  not  surely 
have  parted  with  fruits  of  such  a  faculty ;  especially 
unto  Rachelj  who  was  no  friend  unto  her.  As  for  its 
proper  nature,  the  Ancients  have  generally  esteemed 
in  Narcotick  or  stupefactive,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  poysons,  set  down  by  Dioecoridee,  Galen, 
JEime,  .£ginekt,  and  several  Antidotes  delivered  by 
them  against  it.  It  was  I  confess  from  good  Antiquity, 
and  in  the  days  of  Theophrasius  accounted  a  philtre,  or 
plant  that  conciliates  affection;  and  so  delivered  by 
Dioicoridee.  And  this  intent  might  seem  most  pro- 
bable, had  they  not  been  the  wives  of  holy  Jacob :  had 
Rachel  presented  them  unto  him,  and  not  requested 
them  for  her  self. 

Now  what  Dioecorides  affirmeth  in  favour  of  this 
effect,  that  the  grains  of  the  apples  of  Mandrakes 
mundifie  the  matrix,  and  applied  with  Sulj^ur,  stop 
the  fluxes  of  women,  he  overthrows  again  by  qualities 
destructive  unto  conception;  affirming  also  that  the 
juice  thereof  purgeth  upward  like  Hellebore;  and 
applied  in  pessaries  provokes  the  menstruous  flows,  and 
procorcs  abortion.  Peirui  Hispanus,  or  Pope  John  the 
twentieth  speaks  more  directly  in  his  Thesaiurua  pau- 
perwn :  wherein  among  the  receits  of  fecundation,  he 
experimentally  commendeth  the  wine  of  Mandrakes 
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CHAP,  given  with  Tripkera  magna.  But  the  soul  of  the 
VII  medicine  may  lie  in  Triphera  magnay  an  excellent  com- 
position, and  for  this  effect  commended  by  Nicolmu. 
And  whereas  Levinus  Lemnius  that  eminent  Physitian 
doth  also  concede  this  effect,  it  is  from  manifest  causes 
and  qualities  elemental  occasionally  producing  the 
same.  For  he  imputeth  the  same  unto  the  coldness  of 
that  simple,  and  is  of  opinion  that  in  hot  climates,  and 
where  the  uterine  parts  exceed  in  heat,  by  the  coldness 
hereof  they  may  be  reduced  into  a  conceptive  consti- 
tution, and  Crasis  accommodable  unto  generation; 
whereby  indeed  we  will  not  deny  the  due  and  frequent 
use  may  proceed  unto  some  effect,  from  whence  not- 
withstanding we  cannot  infer  a  fertilitating  condition 
or  property  of  fecundation.  For  in  this  way  all  vege- 
tables do  make  fruitful  according  unto  the  complexion 
of  the  Matrix ;  if  that  excel  in  heat,  plants  exceeding 
in  cold  do  rectifie  it ;  if  it  be  cold,  simples  that  are  hot 
reduce  it;  if  dry  moist,  if  moist  dry  correct  it;  in 
which  division  all  plants  are  comprehended.  But  to 
distinguish  thus  much  is  a  point  of  Art,  and  beyond 
the  Method  of  Rachels  or  feminine  Physick.  Again, 
Whereas  it  may  be  thought  that  Mandrakes  may 
fecundate,  since  Poppy  hath  obtained  the  Epithite  of 
fruitful,  and  that  fertility  was  Hieroglyphically  de- 
scribed by  Venus  with  an  head  of  Poppy  in  her  hand ; 
the  re£LSon  hereof  was  the  multitude  of  seed  within 
it  self,  and  no  such  multiplying  in  humane  genera- 
tion. And  lastly,  whereas  they  may  seem  to  have  this 
quality,  since  Opium  it  self  is  conceived  to  extimulate 
unto  venery,  and  for  that  intent  is  sometimes  used  by 
T\irksy  Persians^  and  most  oriental  Nations ;  although 
Winderus  doth  seem  to  favour  the  conceit,  yet  Jmatus 
LusUanuSy  and  Rodericus  i  Castro  are  against  it; 
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Garcia9  ab  horto  refutes  it  from  experiment ;  and  they   CHAP, 
speak  probably  who  affirm  the  intent  and  effect  of      VII 
eating  Opium^  it  not  so  much  to  invigorate  themselves  o^m,  ^ 
in  coition,  as  to  prolong  the  Act,  and  spin  out  the  ^  ^Jj^,' 
motions  of  carnality. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Of  the  three  Kings  of  CoUem. 

A  COMMON  conceit  there  is  of  the  three  Kings 
of  CoUeiny  conceived  to  be  the  wise  men  that 
travelled  unto  our  Saviodr  by  the  direction 
of  the  Star,  Wherein  (omitting  the  large  Discourses  of 
Banmku^  Pvmda  and  Montacidiuaj)  that  they  might  be 
Kings,  beside  the  Ancient  Tradition  and  Authority' 
of  many  Fathers,  the  Scripture  also  implieth.     Thfe 
Gentila  shaU  come  to  thy  light,  and  Eangs  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising.    The  Bangs  of  TharHi  and  TkntMagi 
the  Isles,  the  Kings  of  Arabia  and  .S'oto  shaU  offer  ^'^^™ 
gifts,  which  places  most  Christians  and  many  JZad6m#7^'^^^««^'"- 
interpret  of  the  Mesriah.  Not  that  they  are  to  be  coiv  ^     ''^^ 
ceived  potent  monardhs,  or  mi^ty  Kings ;  but  Toparks, 
Kings  of  Cities  or  narrow  Territoiies ;  such  as  were  the 
Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  the  Eangs  of  Jericho 
and  Aiy  the  one  and  thirty  which  Joshuak-  subdued, 
and  such  as  s<Hne  conceive  the  Friends  of  Job  to  have 
been. 

But  although  we  grant  they  were  Kings,  yet  can  we 
not  be  assured  they  were  three.  For  the  Scripture 
maketh  no  mention  of  any  number ;  and  the  numbers 
of  their  presents^  Grold,  Myrrhe  and  Frankincense,  con- 
clttdetfa  not  the  niAnber  ofi their  persons;  for  these 
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CHAP,    were  the  commodities  of  their  Country,  and  such  as 
vm     probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  one  person  had  brought 
before  unto  Solomon.  So  did  not  the  sons  of  Jacob  divide 
the  present  unto  Joseph^  but  are  conceived  to  carry 
one  for  them  all,  according  to  the  expression  of  their 
Father  •  Take  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land  in  your 
vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present.    And  there- 
fore their  number  being  uncertain,  what  credit  is  to  be 
Gasparfert   giveu  uuto  their  names,  Gaaper^  Mekhior^  Balthazar j 
J2"***"'     what  to  the  charm  thereof  against  the  falling  sickness, 
or  what  unto  their  habits,  complexions,  and  corporal 
accidents,  we  must  rely  on  their  uncertain  story,  and 
received  pourtraits  of  Cottein. 

Lastly,  Although  we  grant  them  Kings,  and  three 
in  number,  yet  could  we  not  conceive  that  they  were 
Kings  of  CoUein,  For  though  CoUein  were  the  chief 
City  of  the  Ubii^  then  called  UbiopoUsj  and  afterwards 
Agrippina,  yet  will  no  History  inform  us  there  were 
three  Kings  thereof.  Beside,  these  being  rulers  in 
their  Countries,  and  returning  home,  would  have  pro- 
bably converted  their  subjects :  but  according  unto 
MungteTy  their  conversion  was  not  wrought  until  seventy 
years  after  by  Maiemus  a  disciple  o{  Peter.  And  lastly, 
it  is  said  that  the  wise  men  came  from  the  East ;  but 
CoUem  is  seated  West- ward  from  Jerusalem ;  for  Cottem 
hath  of  longitude  thirty  four  degrees,  but  Jerusalem 
seventy  two. 
Amdwkynf  The  ground  of  all  was  this.  These  wise  men  or 
CoUetn.  Kjngs,  were  probably  of  AraUa^  and  descended  from 
Abralumn  by  Keiurahj  who  apprehending  the  mystery 
of  this  Star,  either  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  the  prophesie 
of  Balaam^  the  prophesie  which  Suetonims  mentions, 
received  and  constantly  believed  through  all  the  East, 
that  out  of  Jury  one  should  come  that  should  rule  the 
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whole  world :  or  the  divulged  expectation  of  the  Jew%  CHAF. 
from  the  expiring  prediction  of  Damd :  were  by  the  VIII 
same  conducted  unto  Judeay  returned  unto  their 
Country,  and  were  after  baptized  by  ThomcLs.  From 
whence  about  three  hundred  years  after,  by  Helena  the 
Empress  their  bodies  were  translated  to  ConsianHnopk. 
From  thence  by  Eugtatiui  unto  Millane,  and  at  last 
by  Renaku  the  Bishop  unto  CoOem :  where  they  are 
believed  at  present  to  remain,  their  monuments  diewn 
unto  strangers,  and  having  lost  their  Arabian  titles, 
are  crowned  Kines  of  CoUein. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Of  the  food  of  John  Baptist^  Locusts  and 

Wild-honey. 

CONCERNING  the  food  of  John  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness,  Locusts  and  Wild-honey,  lest 
popular  opiniatrity  should  arise,  we  will 
deliver  the  chief  opinions.  The  first  conceiveth  the 
Locusts  here  mentioned  to  be  that  fruit  which  the 
Greeks  name  tcepdr^op,  mentioned  by  Luke  in  the  d^et 
of  the  Prodigal  son,  the  Latins  Siliqua,  and  some  Pania 
SancH  Johanme ;  included  in  a  broad  Cod,  and  indeed 
a  taste  almost  as  pleasant  as  Honey.  But  this  opinion 
doth  not  so  truly  impugn  that  of  the  Locusts :  and 
might  rather  call  into  controversie  the  meaning  of 
Wild-honey. 

The  second  affirmeth  that  they  were  the  tops  or  Q^inUtu 
tender  crops  of  trees :  for  so  Locuata  also  signifieth :  ^^^ 
which  conceit  is  plausible  in  Latin,  but  will   not  <^  ^^««»''' 
hdd  in  Ghreek,  wherein  the  word  is  iitcplsy  except  for  Bm^Hst. 
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CRAP.  ifcplSe^,  w^  read  a/epoSpva^  or  oKpi/iove^,  which  signifie 
IX  the  extremities  of  trees,  of  which  belief  have  diven 
been  :  more  confidently  Isidore  Pdeusiota,  who  in  his 
Epistles  plainly  affirmeth  they  think  unleamedly  who 
are  of  another  belief.  And  this  so  wrought  upon 
BaronitUj  that  he  ooncludeth  in  neutrality;  Hcsc  cunt 
scribai  Isidorus  definiendftm  nobis  non  est  ei  totum  re- 
linquimus  kctoris  arbUrio;  nam  constat  Grascam  die* 
tionetn  atepiSe^^  ei  Locustam^  insecti  genus^  et  arborum 
swnmitates  signifieare.  SedfaUUur^  saith  Montacutius, 
nam  constat  contrarium^  *Ajcpiha  apud  nullum  authorem 
classicum*Ajep6Bpva  significare.  But  above  till  Paracelsus 
with  most  animosity  promoteth  this  opinion,  and  in  his 
book  de  melle,  spareth  Mt  bis  Friend  Erasmus.  Hoc  a 
nonnulRs  ita  explicatur  ut  dicant  Locastus  aut  cicadas 
Johanni  pro  dbojutsse ;  sed  hi  stuUitiam  dissimulare  non 
possuntf  veluti  Jeronimus^  Erasmus,  et  alii  Prophetce 
Neoterici  in  Latinitate  immortui. 
Tkemsre  A  thifd  affinueth  that  they  were  properly  Locusts: 
^^^  that  is,  a  sheath^winged  and  six-footed  insect,  such  as 
is  our  Grashopper.  And  thi^  opinion  seems  more 
probable  than  the  other.  For  beside  the  authority  of 
(h^eni  Jeromy  Chiysastom,  ffiUary  and  Ambrose  to  con- 
firm it:  this  is  the  proper. signification  of  the  word, 
thus  used  in  Scripture  by  the  Septuagint,  Greek  voca- 
bularies thus  expound  it.  Suidas  on  the  word  Ajcpi^ 
observes  it  to  be  that  animal  whereon  the  Baptist  fed 
in  the  desert ;  in.  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Aris- 
totle,  Dioscoridss,  Galen^  and  several  humane  Authors. 
And  lastly,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  this  interpretation, 
or  any  solid  reason  why  we  should  decline  it,  it  being  a 
food  permitted  unto  the  Jews,  whereof  four  kinds  are 
reckoned  up  among  clean  meats.  Beside,  not  only  the 
J[ewSf  but  many  othet  Natipns  long  before. .  ^d  sii^ce. 
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have  made  an  usual  food  thereof.  That  the  ^thio-  CHAP. 
pians,  Mauntamana  and  Arabkms  did  commonly  eat  IX 
them,  is  testified  by  Diodorus,  StrabOy  SoUnua^  JEUcm 
and  PUimf :  that  they  still  feed  on  them  is  confirmed 
by  LeOf  Cadamimhu  and  others.  John  therefore  as  our 
^viour  saith,  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking :  that 
is,  far  from  the  diet  of  Jerusalem  and  other  Riotous 
places :  but  fared  coursly  and  poorly  according  unto 
the  apparel  he  wore,  that  is  of  Camels  hair:  the  place 
of  his  abode,  the  wilderness;  and  the  doctrin  he 
preached,  humiliation  and  repentance. 


CHAPTER    X 
That  John  the  Evangelist  should  not  die. 

THE  conceit  of  the  long-living,  or  rather  not 
dying  of  John  the  Evangelist,  although  it 
seem  inconsiderable,  and  not  much  weightier 
than  that  of  Joeeph  the  wandring  Jewi  yet  being 
deduced  from  Scripture,  and  abetted  by  Authors  of  all 
times,  it  shall  not  escape  our  enquiry.  It  is  driiwn 
from  the  speech  of  our  Saviour  unto  Peter  after  the 
prediction  of  his  Martyrdom  ;  Peter  saith  unto  Jesus^  j^kn  ai. 
Lord  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
If  I  will  that  he  tarry  until  I  come,  what  is  that 
to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me ;  then  went  this  sajring  abroad 
among  the  brethren,  that  this  disciple  should  not  die. 

Now  the  belief  hereof  hath  been  received  either 
grosly  and  in  the  general,  that  is  not  distinguishing 
the  manner  or  particular  way  of  this  continuation,  in 
which  sense  probably  the  grosser  And  undisoeming 
party  received  it.    Or  more  distinctly  apptehending 
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CHAP,  the  secrets  of  Gods  will  ?  If  he  stay  until  I  come, 
X  what  concemeth  it  thee,  who  shalt  be  sure  to  suffer 
before  that  time  ?  And  such  an  answer  probably  he 
returned,  because  he  fore-knew  John  should  not  suiSer 
a  violent  death,  but  goitoto  his  grave  in  peace.  Which 
had  Peter  assuredly  known,  it  might  have  cast  some 
water  on  his  flames,  and  smothered  those  fires  which 
kindled  after  unto  the  honour  of  his  Master. 

Now  why  among  all  the  rest  John  only  escaped  the 
death  of  a  Martyr,  the  reason  is  given;  because  all 
others  fled  away  or  withdrew  themselves  at  his  death, 
ofautki     and  he  alone  of  the  Twelve  beheld  his  passion  on  the 
foh^^ffii  Cross.     Wherein  notwithstanding,  the  affliction  that 
ik^nght  t9    he  sufiered  could  not  amount  unto  less  than  Martyrdom : 
am^^d    ^^^  if  the  naked  relation,  at  least  the  intentive  con- 
i&«M.i<iM/ glcleration  of  that  Passion,  be  able  still,  and  at  this 
disadvantage  of  time,  to  rend  the  hearts  of  pious 
Contempiators ;  surely  the  near  and  sensible  vision 
thereof  must  needs  occasion  Agonies  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  flesh;   and  the  trajections  of  such  an 
object  more  sharply  pierce  the  Martyred  soul  of  Johtn^ 
tiian  afterward  did  the  naiU  the  crucified  body  of  Peier, 
Again,  They  were  mistaken  in  the  Emphatical  ap- 
prehension, placing  the  consideration  upon  the  words. 
If  I  will:  whereas  it  properly  lay  in  these,  when  I 
come.     Which  had  they  apprehended  as  some  have 
since,  that  is,  not  for  his  ultimate  and  last  return, 
but  his  coming  in  Judgment  and  destruction  upon 
the  Jews\  or  such  a  coming,  as  it  might  be  said, 
that  that  generation  should  not  pass  before  it  was 
fulfilled ;  they  needed  not,  much  less  need  we  suppose 
such  diutumity.     For  after  the  death  of  Pekr^  John 
lived  to  behold  the  same  fulfilled  by  Vespasian :  nor 
had  he  then  his  Nunc  dkniUiiy  or  wait  out  like  unto 
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iSiifMOfi ;  but  old  in  accomplisht  obscurities,  and  haying   CHAP, 
seen  the  expire  of  Danieb  prediction,  as  some  conceive,       X 
he  accomplished  his  Revelation. 

But  besides  this  original  and  primary  foundation, 
divers  others  have  made  impressions  according  unto 
different  ages  and  persons  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived. For  some  established  the  conceit  in  the  dis- 
ciples and  brethren,  which  were  contemporary  unto 
him,  or  lived  about  the  same  time  with  him ;  and  this 
was  first  the  extraordinary  affection  our  Saviour  bare 
unto  this  disciple,  who  hath  the  honour  to  be  called 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  Now  from  hence  they 
might  be  apt  to  believe  their  Master  would  dispense 
with  his  death,  or  suffer  him  to  live  to  see  him  return 
in  glory,  who  was  the  only  Apostle  that  beheld  him 
to  die  in  dishonour.  Another  was  the  belief  and 
opinion  of  those  times,  that  Christ  would  suddenly 
come;  for  they  held  not  generally  the  same  opinion 
with  their  successors,  or  as  descending  ages  after  so 
many  Centuries ;  but  conceived  his  coming  would  not 
be  long  after  his  passion,  according  unto  several  ex- 
pressions of  our  Saviour  grosly  understood,  and  as 
we  find  the  same  opinion  not  long  after  reprehended  tau.  x 
by  St.  Podil:  and  thus  conceiving  his  coming  would 
not  be  long,  they  might  be  induced  to  believe  his 
favorite  should  live  unto  it.  Lastly,  the  long  life  of  John 
might  much  advantage  this  opinion;  for  he  survived ^«iw John, 
the  other  twelve,  he  was  aged  S2  years  when  he  was  ^jJJJJ,^^ 
called  by  Christ,  and  ftS  that  is  the  age  of  Priesthood  ^rs. 
at  his  death,  and  lived  9S  years,  that  is  68  after  his  '^^^' 
Saviour,  and  died  not  before  the  second  year  of  Tnyan. 
Now  having  out  lived  all  his  fellows,  the  world  was 
confirmed  he  might  live  stiU,  and  even  unto  the  coming 
of  Us  Master. 

VOL.  in.  c 
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CHAP.  The  grounds  which  promoted  it  in  succeeding  ages, 
X  were  especially  two.  The  first  his  escape  of  martyrdom: 
for  whereas  all  the  rest  suffered  some  kind  of  forcible 
death,  we  have  no  history  that  he  suffered  any ;  and 
men  might  think  he  was  not  capable  thereof:  For  as 
History  informeth,  by  the  command  of  Domitian  he 
was  cast  into  a  Caldron  of  burning  oyl,  and  came 
out  again  unsinged.  Now  future  ages  apprehending  he 
suffered  no  violent  death,  and  finding  also  the  means 
that  tended  thereto  could  take  no  place,  they  might 
be  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  death  had  no  power 
over  him,  that  he  might  live  always  who  could  not  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  able  to  resist  the  fury  of 
that  element  which  nothing  shall  resist.  The  second 
was  a  corruption  crept  into  the  Latin  Text,  reading 
for  SA^  Sic  eum  manere  voh;  whereby  the  answer  of 
oiir  Saviour  becometh  positive,  or  that  he  will  have  it 
so ;  which  way  of  reading  was  much  received  in  former 
ages,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  vulgar  Translation; 
but  in  the  Greek  and  original  the  word  is  eai/,  signifying 
SH  or  if,  which  is  very  different  from  ovt€d^j  and  cannot 
be  translated  for  it:  and  answerable  hereunto  is  the 
translation  of  Junius^  and  that  abo  annexed  unto  the 
Greek  by  the  authority  of  SAxtus  Quintus, 

The  third  confirmed  it  in  ages  farther  descending, 
and  proved  a  powerfiill  argument  unto  all  others  follow- 
ing ;  because  in  his  tomb  at  Ephesua  there  was  no  corps 
or  relique  thereof  to  be  found ;  whereupon  arose  divers 
doubts,  and  many  suspitious  conceptions ;  some  believ- 
ing he  was  not  buried,  some  that  he  was  buried  but  risen 
again,  others  that  he  descended  alive  into  his  tomb,  and 
from  thence  departed  after.  But  all  these  proceeded 
upon  unveritable  grounds,  as  Baronius  hath  observed; 
who  alledgeth  a  letter  of  Celestme  Bishop  of  Rame^ 
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onto  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  wherein  he  declareth  the  CHAP, 
reliques  of  John  were  highly  honoured  by  that  City ;  X 
and  by  a  passage  also  of  Chrysostome  in  the  Homilies 
of  the  Apostles,  That  John  being  dead,  did  cures  in 
Ephesus,  as  though  he  were  still  alive.  And  so  I 
observe  that  JEsthkts  discussing  this  point  concludeth 
hereupon.  Quod  corpus  gtu  nwnquam  reperiatur,  hoc  non 
dicererU  si  veterum  scripta  dUigenter  perlustrassent. 

Now  that  the  first  ages  after  Christ,  those  succeed- 
ing, or  any  other  should  proceed  into  opinions  so  far 
divided  from  reason,  as  to  think  of  immortality  after 
the  fall  of  Adaniy  or  conceit  a  man  in  these  later  times 
should  out-live  our  fathers  in  the  first;  although  it 
seem  very  strange,  yet  is  it  not  incredible.  For  the 
credulity  of  men  hath  been  deluded  into  the  like 
conceits;  and  as  Ireneus  and  TertuUian  mention,  one 
Menander  a  Samaritan  obtained  belief  in  this  very  point; 
whose  doctrin  it  was,  that  death  should  have  no  power 
on  his  disciples,  and  such  as  received  his  baptism  should 
receive  immortality  therewith.  Twas  surely  an  appre- 
hension very  strange;  nor  usually  falling  either  ft*om 
the  absurdities  of  Melancholy  or  vanities  of  ambition. 
Some  indeed  have  been  so  affectedly  vain,  as  to  counter- 
feit Immortality,  and  have  stoln  their  death,  in  a  hope 
to  be  esteemed  immortal;  and  others  have  conceived 
themselves  dead;  but  surely  few  or  none  have  fallen 
upon  so  bold  an  errour,  as  not  to  think  that  they 
could  die  at  all.  The  reason  of  those  mighty  ones, 
whose  ambition  could  suffer  them  to  be  called  gods, 
would  never  be  flattered  into  immortality;  but  the 
proudest  thereof  have  by  the  daily  dictates  of  corrup- 
tion convinced  the  impropriety  of  that  appellation. 
And  surely  although  delusion  may  run  high,  and 
possible  it  is  that  for  a  while  a  man  may  forget  his 
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CHAP,    nature,  yet  cannot  this  be  durable.    For  the  incon- 
X       cealable  imperfections  of  our  selves,  or  their  daily 
examples  in  others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corrup- 
tion, and  loudly  tell  us  we  are  the  sons  of  earth. 


CHAPTER    XI 
More  compendiously  of  some  others. 


M 


'ANY  others  there  are  which  we  resign  unto 
Divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve  not  contro- 
versie.  Whether  David  were  punished  only 
for  pride  of  heart  m  numbring  the  people,  as  mort 
do  hold,  or  whether  as  Josephus  and  many  maintain, 
he  suffered  also  for  not  performing  the  Commandment 
of  God  concerning  capitation ;  that  when  the  people 
were  numbred,  for  every  head  they  should  pay  unto 
God  a  shekell,  we  shall  not  here  contend.     Surely, 

£xod.3o.  if  it  were  not  the  occasion  of  this  plague,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  omission  thereof  was  threatned  with 
that  punishment,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Law. 
When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children  of  hrad^ 
then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul 
unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  amongst  them. 
Now  how  deeply  hereby  God  was  defrauded  in  the 
time  of  Davids  and  opulent  State  of  Israel,  will  easily 
appear  by  the  sums  of  former  lustrations.     For  in  the 

Exod.38.  6rst,  the  silver  of  them  that  were  numbred  was  an 
hundred  Talents,  and  a  thousand  seven  hundred  three- 
score and  fififeen  shekels ;  a  Bekah  for  every  man,  that 
is,  half  a  shekel,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary; 
for  every  one  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards, 
for  six   hundred  thousand,  and  three  thousand  and 
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fiTe  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Answerable  whereto  we   CHAP, 
read  in  Josephua^  Vespasian  ordered  that  every  man  of      XI 
the  Jews  should  bring  into  the  Capital  two  dragms ; 
which  amounts  unto  fifteen   pence,  or  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  silver  with  us :  and  is  equivalent  unto  a 
Bekah,  or  half  a  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary.     For  an  what  the 
Attick  dragm  is  seven  pence  halfpeny  or  a  quarter  of,-,  wkliSu 
a  shekel,  and  a  didrachmum  or  double  dragm,  is  M\\^didrachmum 
word  used  for  Tribute  money,  or  half  a  shekel ;  and  a  stmter, 
stater  the  money  found  in  the  fishes  mouth  was  two  ^^^  *'•  *^' 
Didrachmums,  or  an  whole  shekel,  and  tribute  sufiicient 
for  onr  Saviour  and  for  Peter. 

We  will  not  question  the  Metamorphosis  of  Lois 
wife,  or  whether  she  were  transformed  into  a  real 
statua  of  Salt :  though  some  conceive  that  expression 
Metaphorical,  and  no  more  thereby  then  a  lasting  and 
durable  column,  according  to  the  nature  of  Salt,  which 
admitteth  no  corruption :  in  which  sense  the  Covenant 
of  God  is  termed  a  Covenant  of  Salt ;  and  it  is  also 
said,  Grod  gave  the  Kingdom  unto  David  for  ever,  or 
by  a  Covenant  of  Salt. 

That  Absalom  was  hanged  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
and  not  caught  up  by  the  neck,  as  Josephus  conceiveth, 
and  the  common  argument  against  long  hair  afiirmeth, 
we  are  not  ready  to  deny.  Although  I  confess  a 
great  and  learned  party  there  are  of  another  opinion ; 
although  if  he  had  his  Morion  or  Helmet  on,  I  could 
not  well  conceive  it ;  although  the  translation  of  Jerom 
or  TrcTnelius  do  not  prove  it,  and  our  own  seems  rather 
to  overthrow  it. 

That  Judas  hanged  himself,  much  more,  that  he 
perished  thereby,  we  shall  not  raise  a  doubt.  Although 
Jansenms  discoursing  the  point,  produceth  the  testi- 
mony of  TheopkyUbd  and  Euihimius,  that  he  died  not 
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CHAP,    by  the  Gallows,  but  under  a  cart  wheel,  and  Baromus 
IX       also  delivereth,  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  and 
derived   as  high  as  Papias,  one  of  the  Disciples  of 
John,     Although  also  how  hardly  the  expression  of 
Matthew  is  reconcilable  unto  that  of  Peter,  and  that 
he  plainly  hanged  himself,  with  that,  that  falling  head- 
long he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  with  many  other, 
the  learned  Grotiua  plainly  doth  acknowledge.     And 
^(Mv  Judas   lastly,  Although  as  he  also  urgeth,  the  word  airri^l^aTo 
^'      "'    in  Matthew,  doth  not  only  signi6e  suspension  or  pen- 
dulous illaqueation,  as  the  common  picture  discribeth 
it,  but  also  suffocation,  strangulation  or  interception 
of  breath,  which  may  arise  from  grief,  despair,  and 
deep  dejection  of  spirit,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in 
stnngnUt    ^hc  History  of  Tobii  concerning  Sara,  i\v7ri]0rf  a-<l>6Spa 
dolor.  &<rTe  airay^a^Oai,      Ita  tristata  est  ui  strangubUUme 

prcmeretur,  saith  Junius  \  and  so  might  it  happen 
from  the  horrour  of  mind  unto  Judas.  So  do  many  of 
the  Hebrews  affirm,  that  Achitophel  was  also  strangled, 
that  is,  not  from  the  rope,  but  passion.  For  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabick  word  in  the  Text,  not  only 
signifies  suspension,  but  indignation,  as  Grotius  hath 
also  observed. 

Many  more  there  are  of  indifferent  truths,  whose 
dubious  expositions  worthy  Divines  and  Preachers  do 
often  draw  into  wholesome  and  sober  uses  whereof 
we  shall  not  speak;  with  industry  we  decline  sudi 
Paradoxes,  and  peaceably  submit  unto  their  received 
acceptions. 
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CHAPTER    XII 
Of  the  Cessation  of  Oracles. 

THAT  Oracles  oeased  or  grew  mute  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  is  best  understood  in  a 
qualified  sense,  and  not  without  all  latitude, 
as  though  precisely  there  were  none  after,  nor  any 
decay  before.  For  (what  we  must  confess  unto  rela- 
tions of  Antiquity)  some  pre-decay  is  observable  from 
that  of  Cicero f  urged  by  Baronius;  Cur  isto  modojam 
aracula  Delphis  non  eduntur^  non  modo  nostra  cetatey 
Med  jam  diu^  tU  nihil  possk  esse  corUemptius.  That 
during  his  life  they  were  not  altogether  dumb,  is 
deduceable  from  Suetoniue  in  the  life  of  Tiberiusj 
who  attempting  to  subvert  the  Oracles  adjoyning  unto 
Rome^  was  deterred  by  the  Lots  or  chances  which  were 
delivered  at  Preneste,  After  his  death  we  meet  with 
many ;  Suetonius  reports,  that  the  Oracle  of  AnOum 
forewarned  Caligula  to  beware  of  Cassius,  who  was 
one  that  conspired  his  death.  Plutarch  enquiring  why 
the  Oracles  of  Greece  ceased,  excepteth  that  of  Lebadia : 
and  in  the  same  place  Demetrius  affirmeth  the  Oracles 
of  Mopsus  and  AmphUochus  were  much  frequented  in 
his  days.  In  brief,  Histories  are  frequent  in  examples, 
and  there  want  not  some  even  to  the  reign  of  Julian. 

What  therefore  may  consist  with  history,  by  cessa- 
tion of  Oracles  with  MontacuHus  we  may  understand 
their  intercision,  not  abscission  or  consummate  desola- 
tion ;  their  rare  delivery,  not  total  dereliction,  and  yet 
io  Ttggid  of  divers  Oracles,  we  may  speak  strictly, 
and  say  there  was  a  proper  cessation.  Thus  may  we 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  times,  and  allow  those  few 
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CHAP,  and  broken  divinations,  whereof  we  read  in  story 
XII  and  undeniable  Authors.  For  that  they  received  this 
blow  from  Christ,  and  no  other  causes  alledged  by 
the  heathens,  from  oraculous  confession  they  cannot 
deny;  whereof  upon  record  there  are  some  very  re- 
markable. The  first  that  Oracle  of  Delphos  delivered 
unto  Augustus. 

Me  puer  Hebraus  Divot  Deus  ipse  ffubemans 
Cedere  sedejubei,  tristemq;  redire  stib  orcum; 
Aris  ergo  dehinc  tacitue  discedUo  noHris. 

An  Hebrew  child^  a  God  all  gods  excelling, 
To  hell  again  commands  me  from  this  dwelling. 
Our  Altars  leave  in  silence^  and  no  more 
A  Resolution  e're  from  hence  implore. 

A  second  recorded  by  Plutarch^  of  a  voice  that  was 
heard  to  cry  unto  Mariners  at  the  sea,  Grea$  Pan  is 
dead;  which  is  a  relation  very  remarkable,  and  may 
be  read  in  his  defect  of  Oracles.  A  third  reported 
by  Eusebius  in  the  life  of  his  magnified  CofistanHne, 
that  about  that  time  ApoUo  mourned,  declaring  his 
Oracles  were  false  and  that  the  righteous  upon  earth 
did  hinder  him  from  speaking  truth.  And  a  fourth 
related  by  Theodorety  and  delivered  by  Jpotto  Daphneus 
unto  Julian  upon  his  Persian  expedition,  that  he  should 
remove  the  bodies  about  him  before  he  could  return 
an  answer,  and  not  long  after  his  Temple  was  burnt 
with  lightning. 

All  which  were  evident  and  convincing  acknowledge- 
ments of  that  Power  which  shut  his  lips,  and  restrained 
that  delusion  which  had  reigned  so  many  Centuries. 
But  as  his  malice  is  vigilant,  and  the  sins  of  men  do 
still  continue  a  toleration  of  his  mischiefs,  he  resteth 
not,  nor  will  he  ever  cease  to  circumvent  the  sons  of 
the  first  deceived.   And  therefore  expelled  from  Oracles 
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and  solemn  Temples  of  delusion,  he  runs  into  comers,   CHAP, 
exercising  minor  trumperies,  and  acting  his  deceits      XII 
in  Witches,  Magicians,  Diviners,  and  such  inferiour  Tkadtmu 
seducers.    And  yet  (what  is  deplorable)  while  we  apply  ^gx^^dtiu 
our  selves  thereto,  and  affirming  that  Grod  hath  left  to  OrmeUt, 
ipeak  by  his  Prophets,  expect  in  doubtful!  matters  a 
resolution  from  such  spirits,  while  we  say  the  devil  is 
mute,  yet  confess  that  these  can  speak ;  while  wc  deny 
the  substance,  yet  practise  the  effect  and  in  the  denied 
solemnity  maintain  the  equivalent  efficacy;  in  vain 
we  cry  that  Oracles  are  down ;  ApdOiM  Altar  still  doth 
smoak ;  nor  is  the  fire  of  Delphos  out  unto  this  day. 

Impertinent  it  is  unto  our  intention  to  speak  in 
general  of  Oracles,  and  many  have  well  performed  it. 
The  plainest  of  others  was  that  of  ApoUo  Delphicus 
recorded  by  Herodotus^  and  delivered  unto  Crcesus; 
who  as  a  trial  of  their  omniscience  sent  unto  distant 
Oracles;  and  so  contrived  with  the  Messengers,  that 
though  in  several  places,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
should  demand  what  Crcemis  was  then  a  doing.  Among 
all  others  the  Oracle  of  Delphos  only  hit  it,  returning 
answer,  he  was  boyling  a  Lamb  with  a  Tortoise,  in  a 
brasen  vessel,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  metal.  The  stile 
is  haughty  in  Greek,  though  somewhat  lower  in  Latine. 

^quoris  est  tpoHtan  et  numertu  tnihi  naius  aren4B 
Mutum  percipio,  fantU  nihii  audio  vocem, 
Venit  ad  hos  ssnstu  nidar  tesHidinU  aerU, 
Quof  semd  agnind  ooquUur  ctun  came  labets, 
Aere  it^fra  strato,  et  stratum  cut  desuper  cu  eeL 

I  know  the  space  of  Sea,  the  number  of  the  sand, 
I  hear  the  silent,  mute  I  understand. 
A  tender  Lamb  joined  with  Tortoise  flesh. 
Thy  Master  King  of  Lydia  now  doth  dress. 
The  scent  thereof  doth  in  my  nostrils  hover. 
From  brasen  pot  closed  with  brazen  cover. 
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CHAP.  Hereby  indeed  he  acquired  much  wealth  and  more 
XII  honour,  and  was  reputed  by  Crossus  as  a  Diety :  and 
yet  not  long  after,  by  a  vulgar  fallacy  he  deceived  his 
favourite  and  greatest  friend  of  Oracles  into  an  irre« 
parable  overthrow  by  Cyrus.  And  surely  the  same 
success  are  likely  all  to  have  that  rely  or  depend  upon 
him.  ^was  the  first  play  he  practised  on  mortality ; 
and  as  time  hath  rendred  him  more  perfect  in  the 
Art,  so  hath  the  inveterateness  of  his  malice  more 
ready  in  the  execution.  Tis  therefore  the  soveraign 
degree  of  folly,  and  a  crime  not  only  against  Grod,  but 
also  our  own  reasons,  to  expect  a  favour  from  the 
devil ;  whose  mercies  are  more  cruel  than  those  of 
Polyphemus  \  for  he  devours  his  favourites  first,  and 
the  nearer  a  man  approacheth,  the  sooner  he  is  scorched 
by  Moloch.  In  brief,  his  favours  are  deceitfuU  and 
double-headed,  he  doth  apparent  good,  for  real  and 
convincing  evil  after  it ;  and  exalteth  us  up  to  the  top 
of  the  Temple,  but  to  humble  us  down  from  it. 


CHAPTER    XIII 
Of  the  death  of  Aristotle. 

THAT  Aristotle  drowned  himself  in  EuripuSj  as 
despairing  to  resolve  the  cause  of  its  reciproca- 
tion,  or  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  with 
this  determination,  Si  quidem  ego  non  capio  te^  iu 
capies  me^  was  the  assertion  of  ProcoptuSf  Nazianzen^ 
Justin  Martyvy  and  is  generally  believed  amongst  us. 
Wherein,  because  we  perceive  men  have  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge,  some  conceiving  Euripus  to  be  a 
River,  others  not  knowing  where  or  in  what  part  to 
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place  it ;  we  first  advertise,  it  generally  signifieth  any    CHAP, 
strait,  fret,  or  channel  of  the  Sea,  running  between     XIII 
two  shoars,  as  Julius  PoUux  hath  defined  it;  as  we  ivhatan 
read  of  Eurijms  HeUespontiacus,  PyrrhceuSj  and  this^^.^^ 
whereof  we  treat,  Euripus  Euboicus  or   CfuilcidicuSj 
that  is,  a  narrow  passage  of  Sea  dividing  Attica,  and 
the  Island  of  Eubaea,  now  called  Goffo  de  NegropoTUe^ 
from  the  name  of  the  Island  and  chief  City  thereof; 
famous  in  the  wars  of  Jntiochus,  and  taken  from  the 
Vejietians  by  Mahomet  the  Great. 

Now  that  in  this  Euripe  or  fret  of  Negropont,  and 
upon  the  occasion  mentioned,  Aristotle  drowned  him- 
self, as  many  affirm,  and  almost  all  believe,  we  have 
some  room  to  doubt.  For  without  any  mention  oir^uckini 
this,  we  find  two  ways  delivered  of  his  death  by  *!l^^^  ^ 
LHogettes  Laertius,  who  expresly  treateth  thereof;  the 
one  from  Eumolus  and  Phavortmus,  that  being  accused 
of  impiety  for  composing  an  Hymn  unto  Hermias  {wpon 
whose  Concubine  he  begat  his  son  Nichomachus)  he 
withdrew  into  Chalcis,  where  drinking  poison  he  died ; 
the  Hymn  is  extant  in  Laertius,  and  the  fifteenth 
book  of  Athenasus.  Another  by  ApoUodorvs,  that  he 
died  at  Chalets  of  a  natural  death  and  languishment  of 
stomach,  in  his  sixty  third,  or  great  Climacterical  year ; 
and  answerable  hereto  is  the  account  of  Suidas  and 
Censofinus.  And  if  that  were  clearly  made  out,  which 
Rabbi  Ben  Joseph  affirmeth,  he  found  in  an  Egyptian 
book  of  Abraham  Sapiens  Perizol;  that  Aristotle  LUttus^ 
acknowledged  all  that  was  written  in  the  Law  of  J^'"' 
MoseSj  and  became  at  last  a  Proselyte ;  it  would  also 
make  improbable  this  received  way  of  his  death. 

Again,  Beside  the  negative  of  Authority,  it  is  also 
deniable  by  reason;  nor  will  it  be  easie  to  obtrude 
such  desperate  attempts  upon  Aristotle,  from  unsatis- 
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CHAP,  faction  of  reason,  who  so  often  acknowledged  the  imbe- 
XIII  dllity  thereof.  Who  in  matters  of  difficulty,  and  such 
which  were  not  without  abstrusities,  conceived  it  suffi- 
cient to  deliver  conjecturalities.  And  surely  he  that 
could  sometimes  sit  down  with  high  improbabilities, 
that  could  content  himself,  and  think  to  satisfie  others, 
that  the  variegation  of  Birds  was  from  their  living  in  the 
Sun,  or  erection  made  by  deliberation  of  the  Testicles ; 
would  not  have  been  dejected  unto  death  with  this. 
He  that  was  so  well  acquainted  with  ^  ori,  and  irorepov 
uirtinij  and  An  Quia,  as  we  observe  in  the  Queries  of  his 
Problems:  with  ta-to^  and  iirl  to  iroXb^  Jinicufse  and 
plerumque,  as  is  observable  through  all  his  Works  :  had 
certainly  rested  with  probabilities,  and  glancing  con- 
jectures in  this :  Nor  would  his  resolutions  have  ever 
run  into  that  mortal  Antanaclasis,  and  desperate  piece 
of  Rhetorick,  to  be  comprized  in  that  he  could  not 
comprehend.  Nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  made  out  that  he 
ever  endeavoured  the  particular  of  Euripus,  or  so 
much  as  to  resolve  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Sea.  For, 
as  Vicomercatus  and  others  observe,  he  hath  made  no 
mention  hereof  in  his  Works,  although  the  occasion 
present  it  self  in  his  Meteors,  wherein  he  disputeth  the 
affections  of  the  Sea  :  nor  yet  in  his  Problems,  although 
in  the  twenty-third  Section,  there  be  no  less  than  one 
and  forty  Queries  of  the  Sea.  Some  mention  there  is 
indeed  in  a  Work  of  the  propriety  of  Elements,  ascribed 
DepiadtiB  unto  AristoiUi  which  notwithstanding  is  not  reputed 
pwjoMpho.  ggjmiijg^  iun(j  ^i^g  perhaps  the  same  whence  this  was 

urged  by  Plutarch, 

Lastly,  the  thing  it  self  whereon  the  opinion  de- 
pendeth,  that  is,  the  variety  of  the  flux  and  the  reflux 
of  Euri])U8y  or  whether  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven 
times  a  day,  is  not  incontrovertible.      For  though 
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PoiNpomitf  MelOj  and  after  him  SoKnus  and  PKny  have  CHAP, 
aflbrmed  it,  yet  I  obBerve  TlnucjfdideSy  who  speaketh  XIII 
often  of  EubcMj  hath  omitted  it.  Pausanku  an  ancient 
Writer,  who  hath  left  an  exact  description  of  Greece^ 
and  in  as  particular  a  way  as  Leandro  of  liaJy^  or 
Cambden  of  great  BrUam^  describing  not  only  the 
Country  Towns,  and  Rivers;  but  Hills,  Springs  and 
Houses,  hath  left  no  mention  hereof.  .Xschines  in 
Cieriphon  only  alludeth  unto  it;  and  Strabo  that 
accurate  Geographer  speaks  warily  of  it,  that  is,  a>9 
^<rl,  and  as  men  commonly  reported.  And  so  doth 
also  Maginuiy  Velocis  acvariijltichu  est  mare^  vin  quaier 
m  die,  out  septies^  ui  alii  dicunt,  reciprocatUur  cestui, 
BoUro  more  plainly,  72  mar  cresce  e  cola  con  un  impeto 
mtrabUe  quaira  voUe  U  di,  ben  che  communimente  H  dica 
Mctte  voltey  etc.  This  Sea  with  wondrous  impetuosity 
ebbeth  and  floweth  four  times  a  day,  although  it  be 
commonly  said  seven  times,  and  generally  opinioned, 
that  ^ruto^fe  despairing  of  the  reason,  drowned  himself 
therein.  In  which  description  by  four  times  a  day,  it 
exceeds  not  in  number  the  motion  of  other  Seas,  taking 
the  words  properly,  that  is,  twice  ebbing  and  twice 
flowing  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  And  is  no  more 
than  what  ThomaaoParrcacchi  afBrmeth  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  famous  Islands,  that  twice  a  day  it  hath  such 
an  impetuous  flood,  as  is  not  without  wonder.  Livy 
speaks  more  particularly,  Hand  facile  inferior  classi 
static  est  et  Jretum  ipsum  Euripij  rum  sepiies  die  {ficut 
famajert)  temporibus  certis  reciprocat,  sed  temere  in 
modum  venH,  nunc  hunc  nunc  illuc  verso  mari,  velut  monte 
preecipUi  devolutus  torrens  rapitur.  There  is  hardly 
a  worse  harbour,  the  fret  or  channel  of  Euripus  not 
certainly  ebbing  or  flowing  seven  times  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  oommon  report :  but  being  uncertainly,  and  in 
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CHAP,  the  maimer  of  a  wind  carried  hither  and  thither,  is 
XIII  whirled  away  as  a  torrent  down  a  hill.  But  the  experi- 
mental testimony  of  GiUku  it  most  considerable  of  any: 
who  having  beheld  the  course  thereof,  and  made  enquiry 
of  Millers  that  dwelt  upon  its  shore,  received  answer, 
that  it  ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day,  that  is, 
every  six  hours,  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Ocean : 
but  that  indeed  sometimes  it  observed  not  that  certain 
course.  And  this  irregularity,  though  seldom  happen- 
ing, together  with  its  unruly  and  tumultuous  motion, 
might  afford  a  beginning  unto  the  common  opinion. 
Thus  may  the  expression  in  Ctesiphon  be  made  out : 
And  by  this  may  Aristotle  be  interpreted,  when  in  his 
Problems  he  seems  to  borrow  a  Metaphor  from 
Euripus :  while  in  the  five  and  twentieth  Section 
he  enquireth,  why  in  the  upper  parts  of  houses 
the  air  doth  Euripize,  that  is,  is  whirled  hither  and 
thither. 

A  later  and  experimental  testimony  is  to  be  found 
in  the  travels  of  Monsieur  Duloir ;  who  about  twenty 
years  ago,  remained  sometime  at  Negroponkf  or  old 
Chaiday  and  also  passed  and  repassed  this  Euripus  \ 
who  thus  expresseth  himself.  I  wonder  much  at  the 
Error  concerning  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Efunripti8\  and 
I  assure  you  that  opinion  is  false.  I  gave  a  Boat-man 
a  Crown,  to  set  me  in  a  convenient  place,  where  for  a 
whole  day  I  might  observe  the  same.  It  ebbeth  and 
floweth  by  six  hours,  even  as  it  doth  at  Venice^  but  the 
course  thereof  is  vehement. 

Now  that  which  gave  life  unto  the  assertion,  might 
be  his  death  at  Chalcis^  the  chief  City  of  Evbosa^  and 
seated  upon  Euripus^  where  ^tis  conifessed  by  all  he 
ended  his  days.  That  he  emaciated  and  pined  away 
in   the    too    anxious  enquiry  of   its    reciprocations, 
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although  not  drowned  therein,  as  Rhodiginus  relateth,   CHAP, 
some  conceived,  was  a  half  confession  thereof  not  justi-     XIII 
fiable  from  Antiquity.     Surely  the  Philosophy  of  flux 
and  reflux  was  very  imperfect  of  old  among  the  Greeks 
and  Latins;  nor  could  they  hold  a  sufficient  theory 
thereof,  who  only  observed  the  Mediterranean,  which 
in  some  places  hath  no  ebb,  and  not  much  in  any  part. 
Nor  can  we  affirm  our  knowledg  is  at  the  height,  who 
have  now  the  Theory  of  the  Ocean  and  narrow  Seas 
beside.     While  we  refer  it  unto  the  Moon,  we  give 
some  satisfaction  for  the  Ocean,  but  no  general  salve 
for  Creeks,  and  Seas  which  know  no  flood  ;  nor  resolve 
why  it  flows  three  or  four  foot  at  Venice  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf,  yet  scarce  at  all  at  Ancona^  Durazzo,  or 
Corcyra,  whicli  lie  but  by  the  way.     And  therefore  old 
abstrusities  have  caused  new  inventions;   and  some 
from  the  Hypotheses  of  Copernicus^  or  the  Diurnal  and 
annual  motion  of  the  earth,  endeavour  to  salve  flows 
and  motions  of  these  Seas,  illustrating  the  same  by 
water  in  a  boal,  that  rising  or  falling  to  either  side,  Rog.  Bm 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel ;  the  conceit  is  ^^ 
ingenuous,  salves  some  doubts,  and  is  discovered  at  Met.  3. 
large  by  Galileo. 

But  whether  the  received  principle  and  undeniable  ^^^' 
action  of  the  Moon  may  not  be  still  retained,  although  ^^  JI[^^ 
in  some  diflerence  of  application,  is  yet  to  be  per-'^V«««' 

Aawiite  of 

pended;  that  is,  not  by  a  simple  operation  upon  ^^thiSta. 
surphace  or  superiour  parts,  but  excitation  of  the  nitro- 
sulphureous  spirits,  and  parts  disposed  to  intumescency 
at  the  bottom  ;  not  by  attenuation  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Sea,  (whereby  ships  would  draw  more  water  at 
the  flow  than  at  the  ebb)  but  inturgescencies  caused 
first  at  the  bottom,  and  carrying  the  upper  part  before 
them:  subsiding  and  falling  again,  according  to  the 
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CHAP.  Motion  of  the  Moon  from  the  Meridian,  and  languor 

XIII  of  the  exciting  cause :  and  therefore  RiTen  and  Lakes 

nnkyRwtrt  who  want  these  fermenting  parts  at  the  bottom,  are 

V^^^  not  excited  unto  aestuations;  and  therefore  some  Seas 

mu  H^fy  flow  higher  than  others,  according  to  the  Plenty  of 

AomwLr  ^^^^  spirits,  in  their  submarine  constitutions.     And 

iktn  oihtrs,  therefore  also  the  periods  of  flux  and  reflux  are  various, 

•         -  •  a 

i^,^  '**'  nor  their  increase  or  decrease  equal :  according  to  the 

temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bottom :  who  as 

they  are  more  hardly  or  easily  moved,  do  variously 

begin,  continue  or  end  their  intumescencies. 

ivk4Mcttk4       From  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  earth  at  the 

fMmtjiomu  bottom,  whcreiu  quick  excitations  are  made,  may  arise 

s0mg£th$m-  those  Agars  and  impetuous  flows  in  some  sestuaries 

iffcJ^      and  Rivers,  €is  is  observable  about  Trent  and  Humber 

in  England ;  which  may  also  have  some  effect  in  the 

boisterous  tides  of  Euripus,  not  only  from  ebullitions 

at  the  bottom,  but  also  from  the  sides  and  lateral 

parts,  driving  the  streams  from  either  side,  which  arise 

or  fall  according  to  the  motion  in  those  parts,  and  the 

intent  or  remiss  operation  of  the  first  exciting  causes, 

which  maintain  their  activities  above  and  below  the 

Horizon ;  even  as  they  do  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and 

animals,  and  in  the  commotion  of  Catarrhes. 

However  therefore  Aristotle  died,  what  was  his  end, 
or  upon  what  occasion,  although  it  be  not  altogether 
assured,  yet  that  his  memory  and  worthy  name  shall 
live,  no  man  will  deny,  nor  grateful  Scholar  doubt,  and 
if  according  to  the  Elogy  of  Scian^  a  man  may  be  only 
said  to  be  happy  after  he  is  dead,  and  ceaseth  to  be  in 
the  visible  capacity  of  beatitude,  or  if  according  unto  his 
own  Ethicks,  sense  is  not  essential  unto  felicity,  but  a 
man  may  be  happy  without  the  apprehension  thereof; 
surely  in  that  sense  he  is  pyramidally  happy ;  nor  can 
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he  ever  perish  but  in  the  Euripe  of  Ignorance,  or  till   CHAP, 
the  Torrent  or  Barbarism  overwhelmeth  all.  XIII 

A  like  conceit  there  passeth  of  Melisigenes^  alias 
Homer,  the  Father  Poet,  that  he  pined  away  upon  the 
Riddle  of  the  fishermen.  But  Herodotus  who  wrote 
his  life  hath  cleared  this  point ;  delivering,  that  passing 
frrmi  Somas  unto  Athens,  he  went  sick  ashore  upon  the 
Island  los,  where  he  died,  and  was  solemnly  interred 
upon  the  Sea  side ;  and  so  decidingly  concludeth,  Ex 
hoc  agriiudine  extremum  diem  clatisii  Homerus  in  lo,  Homen 
fum,  ut  arbUrankir  aHqui,  JEnigmaJtis  perplexiMe^^^ 
eneehtSj  sed  morho. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

Of  the  Wish  of  Philoxenus. 

THAT  Relation  of  Aristotle,  and  conceit  gener- 
ally received  concerning  Philoxenus,  who  wished 
the  neck  of  a  Crane,  that  thereby  he  might 
take  more  pleasure  in  his  meat,  although  it  pass 
without  exception,  upon  enquiry  I  find  not  only  doubt- 
ful in  the  story,  but  absurd  in  the  desire  or  reason 
alledged  for  it.  For  though  his  Wish  were  such  as  is 
delivered,  yet  had  it  not  perhaps  that  end,  to  delight 
his  gust  in  eating;  but  rather  to  obtain  advantage 
thereby  in  singing,  as  is  declared  by  Mirandula, 
Aristotle  (saith  he)  in  his  Ethicks  and  Problems,  ac- 
coseth  Philoxenus  of  sensuality,  for  the  greater  pleasure 
of  gust  desiring  the  neck  of  a  Crane ;  which  desire 
of  his,  assenting  unto  Aristotle,  I  have  formerly  con- 
demned: But  since  I  perceive  that  Aristotle  for  this 
accusation  hath  been  accused  by  divers  Writers.  For 
Philoxenus  was  an  excellent  Musicicm,  and  desired  the 
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CHAP,  neck  of  a  Crane,  not  for  any  pleasure  at  meat ;  but 
XIV  fancying  thereby  an  advantage  in  singing  or  warbling, 
and  dividing  the  notes  in  musick.  And  many  Writers 
there  are  which  mention  a  Musician  of  that  name,  as 
Plutarch  in  his  book  against  usury,  and  Aristotle  himself 
in  the  eighth  of  his  Politicks,  speaks  of  one  PhUoxenut 
a  Musician,  that  went  off  from  the  Dorick  Dithyiam- 
bicks  unto  the  Phrygian  Harmony. 

Again,  Be  the  story  true  or  false,  rightly  applied  or 
not,  the  intention  is  not  reasonable,  and  that  perhaps 
neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  For  if  we  rightiy 
consider  the  Organ  of  tast,  we  shall  find  the  length 
of  the  neck  to  conduce  but  little  unto  it.  For  the 
tongue  being  the  instrument  of  tast,  and  the  tip  there- 
of the  most  exact  distinguisher,  it  will  not  advantage 
the  gust  to  have  the  neck  extended;  Wherein  the 
Gullet  and  conveying  parts  are  only  seated,  which 
partake  not  of  the  nerves  of  gustation,  or  appertaining 
unto  sapor,  but  receive  them  only  from  the  sixth  pair; 
whereas  the  nerves  of  tast  descend  from  the  third  and 
fourth  propagations,  and  so  diffuse  themselves  into  the 
tongue.  And  therefore  Cranes,  Hems  and  Swans  have 
no  advantage  in  taste  beyond  Hawks,  Kites,  and  others 
of  shorter  necks. 

Nor,  if  we  consider  it,  had  Nature  respect  unto  the 
taste  in  the  different  contrivance  of  necks,  but  rather 
unto  the  parts  contained,  the  composure  of  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  the  manner  whereby  they  feed.  Thus 
animals  of  long  legs,  have  generally  long  necks ;  that 
is,  for  the  conveniency  of  feeding,  as  having  a  neces- 
sity to  apply  their  mouths  unto  the  earth.  So  have 
Horses,  Camels,  Dromedaries  long  necks,  and  all  tall 
animals,  except  the  Elephant,  who  in  defect  thereof 
is  furnished  with  a  Trunk,  ¥rithout  which  he  could  not 
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attain  the  ground.  So  have  Cranes,  Hems,  Storks  CHAP, 
and  Shovelards  long  necks  :  and  so  even  in  Man,  whose  XIV 
figure  is  erect,  the  length  of  the  neck  followeth  the 
proportion  of  other  parts :  and  such  as  have  round 
&ce8  or  broad  chests  and  shoulders,  have  very  seldom 
long  necks.  For,  the  length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth 
that  of  the  neck,  and  the  space  betwixt  the  throat-pit 
and  the  navell,  is  equall  unto  the  circumference  thereof. 
Again,  animals  are  framed  with  long  necks,  according 
unto  the  course  of  their  life  or  feeding :  so  many  with 
short  legs  have  long  necks,  because  they  feed  in  the 
water,  as  Swans,  Greese,  Pelicans,  and  other  fin-footed 
animals.  But  Hawks  and  birds  of  prey  have  short 
necks  and  trussed  leggs ;  for  that  which  is  long  is  weak 
and  flexible,  and  a  shorter  figure  is  best  accomodated 
unto  that  intention.  Lastly,  the  necks  of  animals  do 
vary,  according  to  the  parts  that  are  contained  in 
them,  which  are  the  weazon  and  the  gullet.  Such  as 
have  no  weazon  and  breath  not,  have  scarce  any  neck, 
as  most  sorts  of  fishes ;  and  some  none  at  all,  as  all 
sorts  of  pectinals,  Soals,  Thomback,  Flounders;  and 
all  crustaceous  animals,  as  Crevises,  Crabs  and  Lobsters. 
All  which  considered,  the  Wish  of  Phihxenus  will 
hardly  consist  with  reason.  More  excusable  had  it 
been  to  have  wished  himself  an  Ape,  which  if  common 
conceit  speak  true,  is  exacter  in  taste  then  any.  Rather 
some  kind  of  granivorous  bird  then  a  Crane,  for  in  this 
sense  they  are  so  exquisite  that  upon  the  first  peck  of 
their  bill,  they  can  distinguish  the  qualities  of  hard 
bodies ;  which  the  sense  of  man  discerns  not  without 
mastication.  Rather  some  ruminating  animal,  that 
he  might  have  eat  his  meat  twice  over ;  or  rather,  as 
TheophXhis  observed  in  Aihetwcus^  his  desire  had  been 
more  reasonable,  had  he  wished  himself  an  Elephant, 
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CHAP,  or  an  Horse;  for  in  these  animals  the  appetite  is  more 
XIV  vehement,  and  they  receive  their  viands  in  large  and 
plenteous  manner.  And  this  indeed  had  been  more 
sutable,  if  this  were  the  same  PhUoxenua  whereof 
Plutarch  speaketh  who  was  so  uncivilly  greedy,  that  to 
engross  the  mess,  he  would  preventively  deliver  his 
nostrils  in  the  dish. 

As  for  the  musical  advantage,  although  it  seem  more 
reasonable,  yet  do  we  not  observe  that  Cranes  and 
birds  of  long  necks  have  any  musical,  but  harsh  and 
clangous  throats.  But  birds  that  are  canorous,  and 
whose  notes  we  most  commend,  are  of  little  throats 
and  short  necks,  as  Nightingales,  Finches,  Linnets, 
Canary  birds  and  Larks.  And  truly,  although  the 
weazon,  throtle  and  tongue  be  the  instruments  of  voice, 
and  by  their  agitations  do  chiefly  concurr  unto  these 
delightfull  modulations,  yet  cannot  we  distinctly  and 
peculiarly  assign  the  cause  unto  any  particular  forma- 
tion ;  and  I  perceive  the  best  thereof,  the  nightingale, 
hath  some  disadvantage  in  the  tongue ;  which  is  not 
accuminate  and  pointed  as  in  the  rest,  but  seemeth  as 
it  were  cut  off,  which  perhaps  might  give  the  hint  unto 
the  fable  of  Philomela^  and  the  cutting  off  her  tongue 
by  Tereus. 


CHAPTER   XV 
Of  the  Lake  Asphaltites. 

CONCERNING  the  Lake  AsphaltiUs,  the  Lake 
of  Sodom^  or  the  dead  Sea,  that  heavy  bodies 
cast  therein  sink  not,  but  by  reason  of  a  salt 
and  bituminous  thickness  in  the  water  float  and  swim 
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aboTe,  narrations  already  made  are  of  that  variety,  we  CHAP, 
can  hardly  from  thence  deduce  a  satisfactory  determi-  XV 
nation ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  story  it  self,  but  in 
the  cause  alledged.  As  for  the  story,  men  deliver  it 
variously :  some  I  fear  too  largely,  as  Pliny^  who 
aflSrmeth  that  bricks  will  swim  therein.  MandevU 
goeth  farther,  that  Iron  swimmeth,  and  feathers  sink. 
Munster  in  his  Cosmography  hath  another  relation, 
although  perhaps  derived  from  the  Poem  of  Tertuttiathj 
that  a  candle  Burning  swimmeth,  but  if  extinguished 
sinketh.  Some  more  moderately,  as  Josephfis^  and 
many  others :  affirming  only  that  living  bodies  float, 
nor  peremptorily  averring  they  cannot  sink,  but  that 
indeed  they  do  not  easily  descend.  Most  traditionally, 
as  Galtiiy  Pli^i  Solinus  and  Strabo,  who  seems  to 
mistake  the  Lake  Serbonis  for  it.  Few  experimentally, 
most  contenting  themselves  in  the  experiment  of  Ves- 
pasian^  by  whose  command  some  captives  bound  were 
cast  therein,  and  found  to  float  as  though  they  could 
have  swimmed :  divers  contradictorily,  or  contrarily, 
quite  overthrowing  the  point.  Aristotle  in  the  second 
of  his  Meteors  speaks  lightly  thereof,  &<rrrep  fivOoXo- 
ffown^  which  word  is  variously  rendred,  by  some  as  a 
fabulous  account,  by  some  as  a  common  talk.  Bid- 
dulphus  divideth  the  common  accounts  of  Jtsdea  in  Bidduiphi 
three  parts,  the  one  saith  he,  are  apparent  Truths,  the  "j^^^"" 
second  apparent  falshoods,  the  third  are  dubious  or 
between  both  ;  in  which  form  he  ranketh  the  relation 
of  this  Lake.  But  Andrew  Thevet  in  his  Cosmography 
doth  ocularly  overthrow  it ;  for  he  afiirmeth,  he  saw 
an  Ass  vrith  his  Saddle  cast  therein  and  drowned. 
Now  of  these  relations  so  different  or  contrary  unto 
each  other,  the  second  is  most  moderate  and  safest  to  be 
embraeed,  which  saith,  that  living  bodies  swim  therein. 
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CHAP,    that  is,  they  do  not  easily  sink  :  and  this,  untill  exact 
XV      experiment  further  determine,  may  be  allowed,  as  best 
consistent  with  this  quality,  and  the  reasons  alledged 
for  it. 

As  for  the  cause  of  this  effect,  common  opinion  con- 
ceives it  to  be  the  salt  and  bituminous  thickness  of  the 
water.     This  indeed  is  probable,  and  may  be  admitted 
«^  as  far  as  the  second  opinion  concedeth.     For  certain  it 

is  that  salt  water  will  support  a  greater  burden  then 
fresh ;  and  we  see  an  egg  will  descend  in  salt  water,  which 
will  swim  in  brine.  But  that  Iron  should  float  therein, 
from  this  cause  is  hardly  granted;  for  heavy  bodies 
will  only  swim  in  that  liquor,  wherein  the  weight  of 
their  bulk  exoeedeth  not  the  weight  of  so  much  water 
as  it  occupieth  or  taketh  up.  But  surely  no  water  is 
heavy  enough  to  answer  the  ponderosity  of  Iron,  and 
therefore  that  metal  will  sink  in  any  kind  thereof,  and 
it  was  a  perfect  Miracle  which  was  wrought  this  way 
by  Elisha.  Thus  we  perceive  that  bodies  do  swim  or 
sink  in  different  liquors,  according  unto  the  tenuity 
or  gravity  of  those  liquors  which  are  to  support  them. 
So  salt  water  beareth  that  weight  which  will  sink  in 
vineger,  vineger  that  which  will  fall  in  fresh  water, 
fresh  water  that  which  will  sink  in  spirits  of  Wine, 
and  that  will  swim  in  spirits  of  Wine  which  will  sink 
in  clear  oyl ;  as  we  made  experiment  in  globes  of  wax 
pierced  with  light  sticks  to  support  them.  So  that 
although  it  be  conceived  An  hard  matter  to  sink  in  oyl, 
I  believe  a  man  should  find  it  very  difficult,  and  next 
to  flying,  to  swim  therein.  And  thus  will  Gold  sink 
in  Quick-silver,  wherein  Iron  and  other  metals  swim; 
for  the  bulk  of  Gold  is  only  heavier  then  that  space 
of  Quick-silver  which  it  containeth :  and  thus  also  in 
a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  Quick-silver  in  two  of  Aqua 
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fbriis^  the  liquor  will  bear   Amber,  Horn,  and  the   CHAP, 
softer  kinds  of  stones,  as  we  haye  made  trial]  in  each.         XV 

But  a  priyate  opinion  there  is  which  crosseth  the 
common  conceit,  maintained  by  some  of  late,  and 
alleadged  of  old  by  Strabo^  that  the  floating  of  bodies 
in  this  Lake  proceeds  not  from  the  thickness  of  the 
water,  but  a  bituminous  ebullition  from  the  bottom, 
whereby  it  wafts  up  bodies  injected,  and  sufiereth  them 
not  easily  to  sink.  The  verity  thereof  would  be  enquired 
by  ocular  exploration,  for  this  way  is  also  probable. 
So  we  observe,  it  is  hard  to  wade  deep  in  baths  where 
springs  arise ;  and  thus  sometime  are  bals  made  to  play 
upon  a  spouting  stream. 

And  therefore,  until  judicious  and  ocular  experiment 
confirm  or  distinguish  the  assertion,  that  bodies  do  not 
sink  herein  at  all,  we  do  not  yet  believe ;  that  they  not 
easily,  or  with  more  difficulty  descend  in  this  than 
other  water,  we  shall  readily  assent.  But  to  conclude  an 
impossibility  from  a  difficulty,  or  affirm  whereas  things 
not  easily  sink,  they  do  not  drown  at  all ;  beside  the 
fidlacy,  is  a  frequent  addition  in  humane  expression, 
and  an  amplification  not  unusual  as  well  in  opinions  as 
relations ;  which  oftentimes  give  indistinct  accounts  of 
proximities,  and  without  restraint  transcend  from  one 
another.  Thus,  forasmuch  as  the  torrid  Zone  was  con- 
ceived exceeding  hot,  and  of  difficult  habitation,  the 
opinions  of  men  so  advanced  its  constitution,  as  to  con- 
ceive the  same  unhabitable,  and  beyond  possibility 
for  man  to  live  therein.  Thus,  because  there  are  no 
Wolves  in  JEngkmdy  nor  have  been  observed  for  divers 
generations,  common  people  have  proceeded  into 
opinions,  and  some  wise  men  into  affirmations,  they 
will  not  live  therein,  although  brought  from  other 
Countries.     Thus  most  men  affirm,  and  few  here  will 
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CHAP,  believe  the  contrary ,  that  there  be  no  Spiders  in  Ireland ; 
XV  but  we  have  beheld  some  in  that  Country ;  and  though 
but  few,  some  Cob-webs  we  behold  in  Irish  wood  in 
England.  Thus  the  Crocodile  from  an  egg  growing 
up  to  an  exceeding  magnitude,  common  conceit,  and 
divers  Writers  deliver,  it  hath  no  period  of  encrease, 
but  groweth  as  long  as  it  liveth.  And  thus  in  brief, 
in  most  apprehensions  the  conceits  of  men  extend  the 
considerations  of  things,  and  dilate  their  notions  beyond 
the  propriety  of  their  natures. 

In  the  Mapps  of  the  dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodom^  we 
meet  with  the  destroyed  Cities,  and  in  divers  the  City 
of  Sodom  placed  about  the  middle,  or  far  from  the 
shore  of  it ;  but  that  it  could  not  be  far  from  Segor^ 
which  was  seated  under  the  mountains  neer  the  dde 
of  the  Lake,  seems  inferrible  from  the  sudden  arrival 
of  Loty  who  coming  from  Sodom  at  day  break,  attained 
Segor  at  Sun  rising ;  and  therefore  Sodom  to  be  placed 
not  many  miles  from  it,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  the 
Lake,  which  is  accounted  about  eighteen  miles  over; 
and  so  will  leave  about  nine  miles  to  be  passed  in  too 
small  a  space  of  time. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
Of  divers  other  Relations. 

HE  relation  of  AverfX)eSf  and  now  common  in 
every  mouth,  of  the  woman  that  conceived 
in  a  bath,  by  attracting  the  sperm  or  seminal 
effluxion  of  a  man  admitted  to  bath  in  some  vicinity 
unto  her,  I  have  scarce  faith  to  believe;  and  had  I 
been  of  the  Jury,  should  have  hardly  thought  I  had 
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found  the  father  in  the  person  that  stood  by  her.  Tis  CHAP, 
a  new  and  unseconded  way  in  History  to  fbmiGate  at  a  XVI 
distance,  and  much  ofiendetb  the  rules  of  Fhysick, 
which  say,  there  is  no  generation  without  a  joynt  emis- 
sion, nor  only  a  virtual,  but  corporal  and  carnal 
contaction.  And  although  Aristotle  and  his  adherents 
do  cut  off  the  one,  who  conceive  no  effectual  ejaculation 
in  women,  yet  in  defence  of  the  other  they  cannot  be 
introduced.  For,  if  as  he  believeth,  the  inordinate 
longitude  of  the  organ,  though  in  its  proper  recipient, 
may  be  a  means  to  inprolificate  the  seed ;  surely  the 
distance  of  place,  with  the  commixture  of  an  aqueous 
body,  must  prove  an  effectual  impediment,  and  utterly 
prevent  the  success  of  a  conception.  And  therefore 
that  conceit  concerning  the  daughters  of  Lot^  that 
they  were  impregnated  by  their  sleeping  father,  or  con- 
ceived by  seminal  pollution  received  at  distance  from 
him,  will  hardly  be  admitted.  And  therefore  what  is  GnuratiHu 
lelaied  of  devils,  and  the  contrived  delusions  of  spirits,  ^  *'^.^^, 
that  they  steal  the  seminal  emissions  of  man,  and  »M€, 
transmit  them  into  their  votaries  in  coition,  is  much  to 
be  suspected ;  and  altogether  to  be  denied,  that  there 
ensue  conceptions  thereupon;  however  husbanded  by 
Art,  and  the  wisest  menagery  of  that  most  subtile  im- 
poeter.  And  therefore  also  that  our  magnified  Merlin 
was  thus  begotten  by  the  devil,  is  a  groundless  con- 
ception ;  and  as  vain  to  think  from  thence  to  give  the 
leaaon  of  his  prophetical  spirit.  For  if  a  generation 
could  succeed,  yet  should  not  the  issue  inherit  the 
faculties  of  the  devil,  who  is  but  an  auxiliary,  and  no 
mivocal  Actor;  Nor  will  his  nature  substantially 
ocHicur  to  such  productions. 

And  although  it  seems  not  impossible,  that  impr^- 
nation  may  succeed  from  seminal  spirits,  and  vaporous 
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CHAP,  irradiations  containing  the  active  principle,  without 
XVI  material  and  gross  immissions ;  as  it  happeneth  some- 
times in  imperforated  persons,  and  rare  conceptions  of 
some  much  under  pubertie  or  fourteen.  As  may  be 
also  conjectured  in  the  coition  of  some  insects,  wherein 
the  female  makes  intrusion  into  the  male;  and  from 
the  continued  ovation  in  Hens,  from  one  single  tread 
of  a  cock,  and  little  stock  laid  up  near  the  vent,  suffi- 
cient for  durable  prolification.  And  although  also  in 
humane  generation  the  gross  and  corpulent  seminal 
body  may  return  again,  and  the  great  business  be 
acted  by  what  it  caryeth  with  it:  yet  will  not  the 
same  suffice  to  support  the  story  in  question,  wherein 
no  corpulent  immission  is  acknowledged ;  answerable 
unto  the  fable  of  the  Tidmuditts^  in  the  storie  of 
Benziray  begotten  in  the  same  manner  on  the  daught^ 
of  the  Prophet  Jeremie. 

2.  The  Relation  of  LuctUius^  and  now  become  com- 
mon, concerning  Crassus  the  grand-father  of  Mamus 
the  wealthy  Ramanf  that  he  never  laughed  but  once  in 
all  his  life,  and  that  was  at  an  Ass  eating  thistles,  is 
something  strange.     For,  if  an  indifferent  and  un- 
ridiculous  object  could  draw  his  habitual  austereness 
unto  a  smile,  it  will  be  hard  to  believe  he  could  with 
perpetuity  resist  the  proper  motives  thereof.     For  the 
LmMfkier,    act  of  Laughtcf  which  is  evidenced  by  a  sweet  contra^ 
wMkind   |.j^^  ^£  ^^  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation 
it  is,  of  the  vocal  Organs,  is  not  meerly  voluntary,  or  totally 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  selves :  but  as  it  may  be 
constrained  by  corporal  contaction  in  any,  and  hath 
been  enforced  in  some  even  in  their  death,  so  the  new 
unusual  or  unexpected  jucundities,  which  present 
themselves  to  any  man  in  his  life,  at  some  time  or 
other  will  have  activity  enough  to  excitate  the  earthiest 
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•oul,  and  raise  a  smile  from  most  composed  tempers.  CHAP. 
Certainly  the  times  were  dull  when  these  things  hap-  XVI 
pened,  and  the  wits  of  those  Ages  short  of  these  of 
ours;  when  men  could  maintain  such  immutable  faces, 
as  to  remain  like  statues  under  the  flatteries  of  wit 
and  persist  unalterable  at  all  efforts  of  Jocularity. 
The  spirits  in  hell,  and  Phdo  himself,  whom  Lucian 
makes  to  laugh  at  passages  upon  earth,  will  plainly 
condemn  these  Satumines,  and  make  ridiculous  the 
magnified  Heradiius^  who  wept  preposterously,  and 
made  a  hell  on  earth ;  for  rejecting  the  consolations  of 
life,  he  passed  his  days  in  tears,  and  the  uncomfortable 
attendments  of  hell. 

S.  The  same  conceit  there  passeth  concerning  our 
blessed  SaTiour,  and  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  high 
example  of  gravity.  And  this  is  opinioned,  because 
in  holy  Scripture  it  is  recorded  he  sometimes  wept,  but 
ncTer  that  he  laughed.  Which  howsoever  granted,  it 
will  be  hard  to  ck>nceive  how  he  passed  his  younger  years 
and  child-hood  without  a  smile,  if  as  Divinity  affirmeth, 
for  the  assurance  of  his  humanity  unto  men,  and  the 
concealment  of  his  Divinity  from  the  devil,  he  passed 
this  age  like  other  children,  and  so  proceeded  untill 
he  evidenced  the  same.  And  surely  herein  no  danger 
there  is  to  affirm  the  act  or  performance  of  that, 
whereof  we  acknowledge  the  power  and  essential  pro- 
perty ;  and  whereby  indeed  he  most  nearly  convinced 
the  doubt  of  his  humanity.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to 
ascribe  that  unto  the  incarnate  Son,  which  sometimes 
is  attributed  unto  the  uncamate  Father ;  of  whom  it 
is  said.  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh 
the  wicked  to  scorn.  For  a  laugh  there  is  of  contempt 
(Mr  indignation,  as  well  as  of  mirth  and  Jocosity ;  and 
that  our  Saviour  was  not  exempted  from  the  ground 
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CHAP,    hereof,  that  is,  the  passion  of  anger,  regulated  and 

XVI      rightly  ordered  by  reason,  the  schools  do  not  deny : 

Zeiiudomus  and  besides  the  experience  of  the  money-changers  and 

luecom   1   j)Qyg.ggiig,.g  in  the  Temple,  is  testified  by  St.  John^ 


me. 


when  he  saith,  the  speech  of  David  was  fulfilled  in  our 
Saviour. 

Now  the  Alogie  of  this  opinion  consisteth  in  the 
illation ;  it  being  not  reasonable  to  conclude  from 
Scripture  negatively  in  points  which  are  not  matters  of 
faith,  and  pertaining  unto  salvation.  And  therefore 
although  in  the  description  of  the  creation  there  be  no 
mention  of  fire.  Christian  Philosophy  did  not  think  it 
reasonable  presently  to  annihilate  that  element,  or 
positively  to  decree  there  was  no  such  thing  at  all. 
Thus  whereas  in  the  brief  narration  of  Moses  there  is 
no  record  of  wine  before  the  flood,  we  cannot  satisfiic- 
torily  conclude  that  Noah  was  the  first  that  ever  tasted 
Onfyintfu  thereof.  And  thus  because  the  word  Brain  is  scarce 
211^^  mentioned  once,  but  Heart  above  an  hundred  times  in 
judg.  9. 55-  holy  Scripture ;  Physitians  that  dispute  the  principality 
of  parts  are  not  from  hence  induced  to  bereaTe  the 
animal  Organ  of  its  priority.  Wherefore  the  Scriptures 
being  serious,  and  commonly  omitting  such  Paiergiea, 
it  will  be  unreasonable  from  hence  to  condemn  all 
Laughter,  and  from  considerations  inconsiderable  to 
discipline  a  man  out  of  his  nature.  For  this  is  by  a 
rustical  severity  to  banish  all  urbanity ;  whose  harmless 
and  confined  condition,  as  it  stands  commended  by 
morality,  so  is  it  consistent  with  Religion,  and  doth 
not  oflend  Divinity. 

4.  The  custom  it  is  of  Popes  to  change  their  name 
at  their  creation ;  and  the  Author  thereof  is  commonly 
said  to  be  Bocca  di  porco,  or  swines  face ;  who  therelbi« 
assumed  the  stile  of  Sergius  the  second,  as  being 
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ashamed  so  foul  a  name  should  dishonour  the  chair  of  CHAP. 
PeUr ;  wherein  notwithstanding,  from  Montacutiua  and  XVI 
others  I  find  there  may  be  some  mistake.  For  MaS' 
9omus  who  writ  the  lives  of  Popes,  acknowledgeth  he 
was  not  the  first  that  changed  his  name  in  that  Sea; 
nor  as  PkUina  affirmeth,  have  all  his  Successors  pre- 
cisely continued  that  custom ;  for  Adrian  the  sizt,  and 
MarceUus  the  second,  did  still  retain  their  Baptismal 
denomination.  Nor  is  it  proved,  or  probable,  that 
Sergku  changed  the  name  of  Bocca  di  Porco^  for  this 
was  his  simame  or  gentilitious  appellation :  nor  was  it 
the  custom  to  alter  that  with  the  other;  but  he  com- 
muted his  Christian  name  Peter  for  Sergiue,  because  he 
would  seem  to  decline  the  name  of  Peter  the  second. 
A  scruple  I  confess  not  thought  considerable  in  other 
Seas,  whose  Originals  and  first  Patriarchs  have  been 
less  disputed;  nor  yet  perhaps  of  that  reality  as  to 
prevail  in  points  of  the  same  nature.  For  the  names 
of  the  Apostles,  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  have  been 
assumed  even  to  affectation ;  the  name  of  Jesus  hath 
not  been  appropriate;  but  some  in  precedent  ages 
have  bom  that  name,  and  many  since  have  not  refused 
the  Christian  name  of  Emmanuel.  Thus  are  there  few 
names  more  frequent  then  Moses  and  Abraham  among 
the  Jewsi  The  Turks  without  scruple  affect  the  name 
of  Mahomet^  and  with  gladness  receive  so  honourable 
cognomination. 

And  truly  in  humane  occurrences  there  ever  have 
been  many  well  directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities 
will  never  bear  a  rigid  examination,  and  though  in 
lome  way  they  do  commend  their  Authors,  and  such  as 
first  began  them,  yet  have  they  proved  insufficient  to 
peipetuate  imitation  in  such  as  have  succeeded  them. 
Hius  was  it  a  worthy  resolution  of  Go^ey^  and  most 
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Christians  have  applauded  it,  That  he  refused  to  wear 
a  Crown  of  Gold  where  his  Saviour  had  worn  one  of 
thorns.  Yet  did  not  his  Successors  durably  inherit 
that  scruple,  but  some  were  anointed,  and  solemnly 
accepted  the  Diadem  of  regality.  Thus  Jidiu^y  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius  with  great  humility  or  popularity 
refused  the  name  of  Imperator,  but  their  Successors 
have  challenged  that  title,  and  retain  the  same  even  in 
its  titularity.  And  thus  to  come  nearer  our  subject, 
the  humility  of  Gregory  the  Great  would  by  no  means 
admit  the  stile  of  universal  Bishop ;  but  the  ambition 
of  Boniface  made  no  scruple  thereof,  nor  of  more 
queasie  resolutions  have  been  their  Successors  ever 
since. 

5.  That  Tamerlane  was  a  Scythum  Shepherd,  from 
Mr.  Knolls  and  others,  from  AJhazen  a  learned  Arabian 
who  wrote  his  life,  and  was  Spectator  of  many  of  his 
exploits,  we  have  reasons  to  deny.  Not  only  from  his 
birth,  for  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the  Tartarian 
Emperours,  whose  father  Og  had  for  his  possession  the 
Country  of  Sagaihy ;  which  was  no  slender  Territory, 
but  comprehended  all  that  tract  wherein  were  con- 
tained Bactriana,  Sogdkma^  Margiana^  and  the  nation 
of  the  MassageteSy  whose  capital  City  was  Samaircand; 
a  place  though  now  decaid,  of  great  esteem  and  trade 
in  former  ages.  But  from  his  regal  Inauguration,  for 
it  is  said,  that  being  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  old 
father  resigned  the  Kingdom  and  men  of  war  unto 
him.  And  also  from  his  education,  for  as  the  stone 
speaks  it,  he  was  instructed  in  the  Arabian  learning, 
and  afterward  exercised  himself  therein.  Now  Arabian 
learning  was  in  a  manner  all  the  liberal  Sciences,  espe- 
cially the  Mathematicks,  and  natiu^l  Philosophy; 
wherein  not  many  ages  before  him  there  flourished 
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Avicenna,  Averroes^  Avenzoar^  Geber^  Ahnanzor  and  CHAP. 
AthaxeOy  cognominal  unto  him  that  wrote  his  History,  XVI 
whose  Chronology  indeed,  although  it  be  obscure,  yet 
in  the  opinion  of  his  Commentator,  he  was  contem- 
porary unto  Avicenna,  and  hath  left  sixteen  books  of 
Opticks,  of  great  esteem  with  ages  past,  and  textuary 
unto  our  days. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  mistake  was  surely  that 
which  the  Turkish  Historian  declareth.     Some,  saith 
he,  of  our  Historians  will  needs  have  Tamerlane  to  be 
the  Son  of  a  Shepherd.     But  this  they  have  said,  not 
knowing  at  all  the  custom  of  their  Country ;  wherein 
the  principal  revenews  of  the  King  and  Nobles  con- 
sisteth  in  cattle;  who  despising  gold  and  silver,  abound 
in  all  sorts  thereof.     And  this  was  the  occasion  that 
aome  men  call  them  Shepherds,  and  also  aiBrm  this 
Prince  descended  from  them.    Now,  if  it  be  reasonable, 
that  great  men  whose  possessions  are  chiefly  in  cattle, 
should  bear  the  name  of  Shepherds,  and  fall  upon  so 
low  denominations;  then  may  we  say  that  Abraham 
was  a  Shepherd,  although  too  powerful  for  four  Kings: 
that  Job  was  of  that  condition,  who  beside  Camels  and 
Oxen  had  seven  thousand  Sheep :  and  yet  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  man  in  the  East.    Thus  was  Mesha  King 
of  Moab  a  Shepherd,  who  annually  paid  unto  the 
Crown  of  Israel  an  hundred  thousand  Lambs,  and  as 
many  Rams.     Surely  it  is  no  dishonourable  course  of 
life  which  Moses  and  Jacob  have  made  exemplary :  W» 
a  profession  supported  upon  the  natural  way  of  acqui- 
sition, and  though  contemned  by  the  Egyptians^  much 
countenanced  by  the  Hebrews,  whose  sacrifices  required 
plenty  of  Sheep  and  Lambs.    And  certainly  they  were 
very  numerous ;  for,  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple, 
beside  two  and  twenty  thousand  Oxen,  King  Solomon 
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CHAP,    sacrificed  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Sheep:  and 
XVI      the  same  is  observable  from  the  daily  provision  of  his 
house :  which  was  ten  fat  Oxen,  twenty  Oxen  out  of 
the  pastures,  and  an  hundred  Sheep,  beside  row  Buck, 
fallow  Deer,  and  fatted   Fowls.      Wherein  notwith- 
standing (if  a  punctual  relation  thereof  do  rightly 
Deseri^tiom  inform  us)  the  grand  Seignior  doth  exceed  :  the  daily 
tt^^^,  provision  of  whose  Seraglio  in  the  reign  of  Achmet, 
nuet^nud,}Q^\^Q  Bccves,  consumcd  two  hundred  Sheep,  Lambs 
ptvoisiM0/  and  Kids  when  they  were  in  season  one  hundred, 
<*''^'«vi^- Calves  ten.  Geese  fifty,  Hens  two  hundred,  Chickens 
one  hundred.  Pigeons  an  hundred  pair. 

And  therefore  this  mistake  concerning  the  noble 
Tamerlane^  was  like  that  concerning  Demo9thene$j  who 
is  said  to  be  the  Son  of  a  Black-smith,  according  to 
common  conceit,  and  that  handsome  expression  of 
Juvefud. 

Quern  pater  ardentis  massw/uligine  Hppue, 
A  carbone  etf&rcijnbne,  gkuUoeq;  parante 
hwude,  et  itUeo  Vukano  ad  Bhetara  mieU. 

Thus  Englished  by  Sir  Robert  StapleUm. 

Whom 's  Father  with  the  smoaky  forg  half  blind^ 
From  blows  on  sooty  Volcans  anvil  spent. 
In  ham'ring  swords,  to  study  Rhet'rick  sent. 

But  Plutarch  who  writ  his  life  hath  cleared  this 
conceit,  plainly  affirming  he  was  most  nobly  descended, 
and  that  this  report  was  raised,  because  his  father  had 
many  slaves  that  wrought  Smiths  work,  and  brought 
the  profit  unto  him. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

Of  some  others. 

1.  "^   ^    ^E  are  sad  when  we  read  the  story  of 

Beliaarius  that  worthy  Chieftain  of 
Justinian  \  who,  after  his  Victories 
orer  Vanddh^  Goths^  Persians^  and  his  Trophies  in 
three  parts  of  the  World,  had  at  last  his  eyes  put  ont 
bj  the  Emperour,  and  was  reduced  to  that  distress, 
that  he  begged  relief  on  the  high-way,  in  that  uncom- 
fortable petition,  DaU  ohclum  Belisario.  And  this  we 
do  not  only  hear  in  Discourses,  Orations  and  Themes, 
but  find  it  also  in  the  leaves  of  Petrus  CrinU/ua^ 
VolaUrranuSj  and  other  worthy  Writers. 

But,  what  may  somewhat  consolate  all  men  that 
honour  vertue,  we  do  not  discover  the  latter  Scene  of 
his  Misery  in  Authors  of  Antiquity,  or  such  as  have 
expresly  delivered  the  stories  of  those  times.  For, 
Suidas  is  silent  herein,  Cedrenus  and  Zonaraa^  two 
grave  and  punctual  Authors,  delivering  only  the  con- 
fiscation  of  his  goods,  omit  the  History  of  his  mendi- 
cation.  Patdus  Diaconus  goeth  farther,  not  only 
passing  over  this  act,  but  affirming  his  goods  and 
dignities  were  restored.  Agathius  who  lived  at  the 
tame  time,  declareth  he  suffered  much  from  the  envy 
of  the  Court :  but  that  he  descended  thus  deep  into 
affliction,  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  his  pen.  The 
same  i3  also  omitted  by  Procopitis  a  contemporary  and  *Ai^/ic«or«. 
professed  enemy  unto  Justinian  and  Belisarius^  ^^^ZJia^ 
hath  left  an  opprobrious  book  against  them  both. 

And  in  this  opinion  and  hopes  we  are  not  single, 
but  Andreas  Aldakts  the  Civilian  in  his  Parerga^  and 
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CHAP.  Franciscus  de  Cordua  in  his  Didcucalia^  have  both 
XVII  declaratorily  confirmed  the  same,  which  is  also  agree- 
able unto  the  judgment  of  Nicolaus  AUmannus,  in  his 
notes  upon  the  bitter  History  of  Procopius.  Certainly 
sad  and  Tragical  stories  are  seldom  drawn  within  the 
circle  of  their  verities ;  but  as  their  Relators  do  either 
intend  the  hatred  or  pitty  of  the  persons,  so  are  they 
set  forth  with  additional  amplifications.  Thus  have 
some  suspected  it  hath  happened  unto  the  story  of 
Oedipus ;  and  thus  do  we  conceive  it  hath  fared  with 
that  of  JudcUy  who  having  sinned  beyond  aggravation, 
and  committed  one  villany  which  cannot  be  exaspe* 
rated  by  all  other :  is  also  charged  with  the  murther 
of  his  reputed  brother,  parricide  of  his  father,  and 
Incest  with  his  own  mother,  as  Florilegus  or  Matthew 
of  Westminster  hath  at  large  related.  And  thus  hath 
it  perhaps  befallen  the  noble  Belisarius;  who,  upon  insti- 
gation of  the  Empress,  having  contrived  the  exile,  and 
very  hardly  treated  Pope  Servtrius^  Latin  pens,  as  a 
judgment  of  God  upon  this  fact,  have  set  forth  his 
future  sufferings:  and  omitting  nothing  of  amplification, 
they  have  also  delivered  this :  which  notwithstanding 
Johannes  the  Greek  makes  doubtful,  as  may  appear 
from  his  lambicks  in  Baronius^  and  might  be  a  mis- 
Prooop.  BeiL  take  or  misapplication,  translating  the  affliction  of  one 
*Aprorii'  ^'^  upon  auothcr,  for  the  same  befell  unto  Johannes 
^*^  Cappadox^  contemporary  unto  Belisarius^  and  in  great 
favour  with  Justinian ;  who  being  afterward  banished 
into  Egypt ^  was  fain  to  beg  relief  on  the  high- way. 

2.  That  fltuctus  Decumanus^  or  the  tenth  wave  is 
greater  and  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  some  no 
doubt  will  be  offended  if  we  deny;  and  hereby  we 
shall  seem  to  contradict  Antiquity;  for,  answerable 
unto  the  litteral  and  common  acception,  the  same  is 
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averred  by  many  Writers,  and  plainly  described  by   CHAP. 

Ovid.  XVII 

Qui  venit  Mefluctug,  fluetut  iupereminet  mimes, 
Posterior  nono  est,  undecimoq;  prior. 

Which  notwithstanding  is  evidently  false ;  nor  can 
it  be  made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore 
or  the  Ocean,  as  we  have  with  diligence  explored  in 
both.  And  surely  in  vain  we  expect  a  regularity  in 
the  waves  of  the  Sea,  or  in  the  particular  motions 
thereof,  as  we  may  in  its  general  reciprocations  whose 
causes  are  constant,  and  eiFects  therefore  correspondent. 
Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  subservient ; 
which  winds,  storms,  shores,  shelves,  and  every  inter- 
jacency  irregulates.  With  semblable  reason  we  might 
expect  a  regularity  in  the  winds ;  whereof  though  some 
be  statary,  some  anniversary,  and  the  rest  do  tend  to 
determinate  points  of  heaven,  yet  do  the  blasts  and 
undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain  no  certainty  in 
their  course ;  nor  are  they  numerally  feared  by 
Navigators. 

Of  affinity  hereto  is  that  conceit  of  Ovum  Decu- 
manum,  so  called,  because  the  tenth  egg  is  bigger  than 
any  other,  according  unto  the  reason  alledged  by  Festus^ 
Decumana  ova  dicuntur^  quia  ovum  decimum  majus 
nascUur.  For  the  honour  we  bear  unto  the  Clergy,  we 
cannot  but  wish  this  true :  but  herein  will  be  found 
no  more  of  verity  than  in  the  other :  and  surely  few 
will  assent  hereto  without  an  implicite  credulity,  or 
Pythagorical  submission  unto  every  conception  of 
number. 

For,  surely  the  conceit  is  numeral,  and  though  not 
in  the  sense  apprehended,  relateth  unto  the  number  of 
ten,  as  Franciscus  Sylvius  hath  most  probably  declared. 
For,  whereas  amongst  simple  numbers  or  Digits,  the 
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CHAP,  number  of  ten  is  the  greatest:  therefore  whatsoever 
XVII  was  the  greatest  in  every  kind,  might  in  some  sense  be 
named  from  this  number.  Now,  because  also  that 
which  was  the  greatest,  was  metaphorically  by  some  at 
first  called  Decumanus;  therefore  whatsoever  passed 
under  this  name,  was  literally  conceived  by  others  to 
respect  and  make  good  this  number. 

The  conceit  is  also  Latin ;  for  the  Greeks  to  express 
the  greatest  wave,  do  use  the  number  of  three,  that  is, 
the  word  rpiKv^ia^  which  is  a  concurrence  of  three 
waves  in  one,  whence  arose  the  proverb,  rpiKVfua  Kotc&Vj 
or  a  trifluctuation  of  evils,  which  Erasmus  doth  render, 
Malorum  Jluctus  Dectimantts.  And  thus,  although  the 
terms  be  very  different,  yet  are  they  made  to  signifie 
the  self-same  thing ;  the  number  of  ten  to  explain  the 
number  of  three,  and  the  single  number  of  one  wave 
the  collective  concurrence  of  more. 

S.  The  poyson  of  Parysatis  reported  from  Ctesias 
by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  ArtaxerxeSy  whereby  anoint- 
ing a  knife  on  the  one  side,  and  therewith  dividing  a 
bird;  with  the  one  half  she  poysoned  Siatiray  and 
safely  fed  her  self  on  the  other,  was  certainly  a  very 
subtile  one,  and  such  as  our  ignorance  is  well  content 
it  knows  not.  But  surely  we  had  discovered  a  poyson 
that  would  not  endure  Pandoraes  box,  could  we  be 
satisfied  in  that  which  for  its  coldness  nothing  could 
contain  but  an  Asses  hoof,  and  wherewith  some  report 
that  Alexander  the  great  was  poysoned.  Had  men 
derived  so  strange  an  effect  from  some  occult  or  hidden 
qualities,  they  might  have  silenced  contradiction ;  but 
ascribing  it  unto  the  manifest  and  open  qualities  of 
cold,  they  must  pardon  our  belief,  who  perceive  the 
coldest  and  most  Stygian  waters  may  be  included  in 
glasses ;  and  by  Aristotle  who  saith,  that  glass  is  the 
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perfectest  work  of  Art,  we  understand  they  were  not   CHAP, 
then  to  be  invented.  XVII 

And  though  it  be  said  that  poyson  will  break  a 
Venice  glass,  yet  have  we  not  met  with  any  of  that 
nature.  Were  there  a  truth  herein,  it  were  the  best 
preservative  for  Princes  and  persons  exalted  unto  such 
fears:  and  surely  far  better  than  divers  now  in  use. 
And  though  the  best  of  China  dishes,  and  such  as  the 
Emperour  doth  use,  be  thought  by  some  of  infallible 
vertue  unto  this  effect ;  yet  will  they  not,  I  fear,  be 
able  to  elude  the  mischief  of  such  intentions.  And 
though  also  it  be  true,  that  God  made  all  things 
double,  and  that  if  we  look  upon  the  works  of  the 
most  High,  there  are  two  and  two,  one  against 
another;  that  one  contrary  hath  another,  and  poyson  inwhtu 
is  not  without  a  poyson  unto  it  self ;  yet  hath  the  ^'^ 
curse  80  far  prevailed,  or  else  our  industry  defected  *«^*  crtmted 

ail  ikitiJFs 

that  poysons  are  better  known  than  their  Antidotes,  ^t^m^. 
and  some  thereof  do  scarce  admit  of  any.     And  lastly, 
although  unto  every  poyson  men  have  delivered  many 
Antidotes,  and  in  every  one  is  promised  an  equality 
unto  its  adversary,  yet  do  we  often  find  they  fail  in 
their  effects :  Moly  will  not  resist  a  weaker  cup  then  Terra 
that  of  Circe ;  a  man  may  be  poysoned  in  a  Lemnian  ^^^^ 
dish ;  without  the  miracle  of  t/oAn,  there  is  no  con- 
fidence in  the  earth  of  Pond;   and  if  it   be   meant 
that  no  poyson  could  work  upon  him,  we  doubt  the 
story,  and  expect  no  such  success  from  the  diet  of 
Uiihridates. 

A  story  there  passeth  of  an  Indian  King,  that  sent 
ante  Alexander  a  fair  woman  fed  with  Aconites  and 
other  poysons,  with  this  intent,  either  by  converse  or 
copulation  complexionally  to  destroy  him.  For  my 
port,  although  the  design  were  true,  I  should  have 
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CHAP,  doubted  the  success.  For,  though  it  be  possible  that 
XVII  poysoDs  may  meet  with  tempers  whereto  they  may 
become  Aliments,  and  we  observe  from  fowls  that  feed 
on  fishes,  and  others  fed  with  garlick  and  onyons,  that 
simple  aliments  are  not  alwayes  concocted  beyond  their 
vegetable  qualities;  and  therefore  that  even  after 
camall  conversion,  poysons  may  yet  retain  some  por- 
tion of  their  natures;  yet  are  they  so  refracted, 
cicurated  and  subdued,  as  not  to  make  good  their  first 
and  destructive  malignities.  And  therefore  the  Stork 
that  eateth  Snakes,  and  the  Stare  that  feedeth  upon 
Hemlock,  though  no  commendable  aliments,  are  not 
destructive  poysons.  For,  animals  that  can  innoxiously 
digest  these  poysons,  become  antidotall  unto  the  poyson 
digested.  And  therefore  whether  their  breath  be 
attracted,  or  their  flesh  ingested,  the  poysonous  reliques 
go  still  along  with  their  Antidote :  whose  society  will 
not  permit  their  malice  to  be  destructive.  And  there- 
fore also  animals  that  are  not  mischieved  by  poysons 
which  destroy  us,  may  be  drawn  into  Antidote  against 
them ;  the  blood  or  flesh  of  Storks  against  the  venom 
of  Serpents,  the  Quail  against  Hellebore,  and  the  diet 
Hemicek,  of  Starlings  against  the  drought  of  Socrates.  Upon 
like  grounds  are  some  parts  of  Animals  Alexiphar- 
macall  unto  others ;  and  some  veins  of  %he  earth,  and 
also  whole  regions,  not  only  destroy  the  life  of 
venemous  creatures,  but  also  prevent  their  produc- 
tions. For  though  perhaps  they  contain  the  seminals 
of  Spiders  and  Scorpions,  and  such  as  in  other  earths 
by  suscitiation  of  the  Sun  may  arise  unto  animation ; 
yet  lying  under  command  of  their  Antidote,  without 
hope  of  emergency  they  are  poysoned  in  their  matrix 
by  powers  easily  hindring  the  advance  of  their  originals, 
whose  confirmed  forms  they  are  able  to  destroy. 
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5.  The  story  of  the  wandring  Jew  is  very  strange, 
and  will  hardly  obtain  belief;  yet  is  there  a  formall 
accouDt  thereof  set  down  by  Mathew  Paris,  from  the 
report  of  an  Armenian  Bishop;  who  came  into  this 
kingdom  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  had  often 
entertained  this  wanderer  at  his  Table.  That  he  was 
then  alive,  was  first  called  CartaphUuSy  was  keeper  of 
the  Judgement  Hall,  whence  thrusting  out  our  Saviour 
with  expostulation  of  his  stay,  was  condemned  to  stay 
untill  his  return ;  was  after  baptized  by  Ananias,  and 
by  the  name  of  Joseph ;  was  Uiirty  years  old  in  the 
dayes  of  our  Saviour,  remembred  the  Saints  that  arised 
with  him,  the  making  of  the  Apostles  Creed,  and  their 
9everal  peregrinations.  Surely  were  this  true,  he  might 
be  an  happy  arbitrator  in  many  Christian  contro- 
versies ;  but  must  impardonably  condemn  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews,  who  can  contemn  the  Rhetorick  of  such 
miracles,  and  blindly  behold  so  living  and  lasting 
conversions. 

6.  Clearer  confirmations  must  be  drawn  for  the 
history  of  Pope  Joan,  who  succeeded  Leo  the  fourth, 
and  preceeded  Benedict  the  third,  then  many  we  yet 
discover.     And  since  it  is  delivered  with  aiunt  and 

ferunt  by  many;  since  the  learned  IjCO  AUatius  hath 
discovered,  that  ancient  copies  of  Martinvs  Polonus, 
who  is  chiefly  urged  for  it,  had  not  this  story  in  it ; 
since  not  only  the  stream  of  Latine  Historians  have 
omitted  it,  but  Phoiius  the  Patriarch,  Metrophanes 
SnuftruBus,  and  the  exasperated  Greeks  have  made  no 
mention  of  it,  but  conceded  Benedict  the  third  to  bee 
Successor  unto  Leo  the  fourth ;  he  wants  not  grounds 
that  doubts  it. 

Many  things  historicall  which  seem  of  clear  conces- 
sion, want  not  a£Bnnations  and  negations,  according 
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CHAP,    to  divided  pens:  as  is  notoriously  observable  in  the 
XVII     story  of  Hildebrcmd  or  Gregory  the  seventh,  repug- 
nantly delivered  by  the  Imperiall  and  Papal  party. 
In  such  divided  records  partiality  hath  much  depraved 
history,  wherein  if  the  equity  of  the  reader  do  not 
correct  the  iniquity  of  the  writer,  he  will  be  much 
confounded  with  repugnancies,  and  often  find  in  the 
same  person,  Nwna  and  Nero.    In  things  of  this  nature 
moderation  must  intercede ;  and  so  charity  may  hope, 
o/uathm,    that  Roman  Readers  will  construe  many  passages  in 
Ciiviii,  Bca.  ^Qiggchy  Fayua^  Schhisselberg  and  Cochlastia, 

7.  Every  ear  is  filled  with  the  story  of  Frier  Bacon^ 

that  made  a  brazen  head  to  speak  these  words,  Time 

Rog.  Bacon.  M,  Which  though  there  want  not  the  like  relations,  i& 

OnnJen^ii    surely  too  literally  received,  and  was  but  a  mystical 

virdoctini-   fable  conccming  the  Philosophers  great  work,  wherein 

*"  '  he  eminently  laboured :   implying  no   more  by  the 

copper  head,  then  the  vessel  wherein  it  was  wrought, 

and  by  the  words  it  spake,  then  the  opportunity  to  be 

watched,  about   the   Tempos  ortus^  or  birth   of  the 

mystical  child,  or  Philosophical  Eang  of  LuUiut :  the 

rising  of  the  TerrafoUata  of  Amoldus,  when  the  earth 

sufficiently   impregnated   with   the   water,   ascendetb 

white  and  splendent     Which  not  observed,  the  work 

is  irrecoverably  lost ;    according  to  that  of  Petrut 

Margarita     Bofiits,    Ibi  est  operis  perfectio  aut  annihUatio ;  quoniam 

praiiMa.       j^^  ^^  imtno  hordj  oriuntur  elenienta  simplicia  depuraiOj 

qucB  egent  siatim  compositioney  arUequam  volent  ab  igne. 

Now  letting  slip  this  critical  opportunity,  he  missed 

the  intended  treasure.     Which  had  he  obtained,  he 

might  have  made  out  the  tradition  of  making  a  brazen 

wall  about  England.     That  is,  the  most  powerfull 

defence,  and  strongest  fortification  which  Grold  could 

have  effected. 
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8.  Who  can  but  pitty  the  vertuous  Epicttrus^  who  is  CHAP, 
commonly  conceived  to  have  placed  his  chief  felicity  XVII 
in  pleasure  and  sensual  delights,  and  hath  therefore 
left  an  infamous  name  behind  him?  How  true,  let 
them  determine  who  read  that  he  lived  seventy  years, 
and  wrote  more  books  then  any  Philosopher  but 
Ckrymppus^  and  no  less  then  three  hundred,  without 
borrowing  from  any  Author.  That  he  was  contented 
with  bread  and  water,  and  when  he  would  dine  with 
Jave^  and  pretend  unto  epulation,  he  desired  no  other 
addition  then  a  piece  of  Cytheridian  cheese.  That 
shall  consider  the  words  of  Seneca^  Non  dico^  quod 
pleriq;  nostroruniy  sect  am  Epicuri  flagttiorum  magis^ 
irum  esse :  sed  iUud  dico^  maH  audit  infamis  esty  et  im- 
tneriio.  Or  shall  read  his  life,  his  Epistles,  his 
Testament  in  Laertkis^  who  plainly  names  them 
Calumnies,  which  are  commonly  said  against  them. 

The  ground  hereof  seems  a  mis-apprehension  of  his 
opinion,  who  placed  his  Felicity  not  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  body,  but  the  mind,  and  tranquility  thereof, 
obtained  by  wisdom  and  vertue,  as  is  clearly  determined 
in  his  Epistle  unto  Menceceus,  Now  how  this  opinion  Devitaet 
was  first  traduced  by  the  StoickSy  how  it  afterwards  ^^aaX 
became  a  common  belief,  and  so  taken  up  by  Authors 
of  all  ages,  by  Cicero,  Pluiarch,  Clemens^  Ambrose  and 
others,  the  learned  Fen  of  Gassefidus  hath  discovered. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

More  briefly  of  some  others. 


OTHER  relations  there  are,  and  those  in  very 
good  Authors,  which  though  we  do  not  posi- 
tively deny,  yet  have  they  not  been  un- 
questioned by  some,  and  at  least  as  improbable  truths 
have  been  received  by  others.  Unto  some  it  hath 
seemed  incredible  what  Herodokis  reporteth  of  the  great 
Army  of  Xerxes^  that  drank  whole  rivers  dry.  And 
unto  the  Author  himself  it  appeared  wondrous  strange, 
that  they  exhausted  not  the  provision  of  the  Countrey, 
rather  then  the  waters  thereof.  For  as  he  maketh 
the  account,  and  Btideus  de  Asse  correcting  the  mis- 
compute  of  VaUa^  delivereth  it;  if  every  man  of  the 
Army  had  had  a  chenix  of  Com  a  day,  that  is,  a  sextary 
and  half;  or  about  two  pints  and  a  quarter,  the  Army 
had  daily  expended  ten  hundred  thousand  and  forty 
Medimna^s,  or  measures  containing  six  Bushels.  Which 
rightly  considered,  the  Abderues  had  reason  to  bless 
the  Heavens,  that  Xerxes  eat  but  one  meal  a  day; 
and  Pythius  his  noble  Host,  might  with  less  charge 
and  possible  provision  entertain  both  him  and  his 
Army.  And  yet  may  all  be  salved,  if  we  take  it  hyper- 
bolically,  as  wise  men  receive  that  expression  in  Job, 
concerning  Behemoth  or  the  Elephant;  Behold,  he 
drinketh  up  a  river  and  hasteth  not,  he  trusteth  that 
he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth. 

2.  That  Annibal  eat  or  brake  through  the  Alps  with 
Vinegar,  may  be  too  grosly  taken  and  the  Author  of 
his  life  annexed  unto  PhUarch  affirmeth  only,  he  used 
this  artifice  upon  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest 
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mountains.  For  as  it  is  vulgarly  understood,  that  he  CHAP, 
cut  a  passage  for  his  Army  through  those  mighty  XVIII 
mountains,  it  may  seem  incredible,  not  only  in  the 
greatness  of  the  effect,  but  the  quantity  of  the  efficient 
and  such  as  behold  them,  may  think  an  Ocean  of 
Vinegar  too  little  for  that  effect.  Twas  a  work  indeed 
rather  to  be  expected  from  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions, then  any  corrosive  waters,  and  much  condemneth 
the  Judgement  of  Xerxes^  that  wrought  through 
Mount  Athos  with  Mattocks. 

8.  That  Archimedes  burnt  the  ships  of  MarceUus^ 
with  speculums  of  parabolical  figures,  at  three  furlongs, 
or  as  some  will  have  it,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
sounds  hard  unto  reason,  and  artificial  experience : 
and  therefore  justly  questioned  by  Kirchervs^  who 
after  long  enquiry  could  find  but  one  made  by 
Jfan/redua  Septalku  that  fired  at  fifteen  paces.  And  Deiaceet 
therefore  more  probable  it  is,  that  the  ships  were""*^ 
nearer  the  shore,  or  about  some  thirty  paces :  at  which 
distance  notwithstanding  the  effect  was  very  great. 
But  whereas  men  conceive  the  ships  were  more  easily 
set  on  flame  by  reason  of  the  pitch  about  them,  it 
seemeth  no  advantage.  Since  burning  glasses  will  melt 
pitch  or  make  it  boyle,  not  easily  set  it  on  fire. 

4.  The  story  of  the  Fabii^  whereof  three  hundred 
and  six  marching  against  the  Veientes^  were  all  slain, 
and  one  child  alone  to  support  the  family  remained ; 
is  surely  not  to  be  paralleld,  nor  easie  to  be  conceived, 
except  we  can  imagine,  that  of  three  hundred  and  six, 
but  one  had  children  below  the  service  of  war ;  that 
the  rest  were  all  unmarried,  or  the  wife  but  of  one 
impregnated. 

5.  The  received  story  of  Aft/b,  who  by  daily  lifting 
a  Calf,  attained  an  ability  to  carry  it  being  a  Bull,  is 
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CHAP,  witty  conceit,  and  handsomly  sets  forth  the  efficacy 
XVIII  of  Assuefaction.  But  surely  the  account  had  been 
more  reasonably  placed  upon  some  person  not  much 
exceeding  in  strength,  and  such  a  one  as  without  the 
assistance  of  custom  could  never  have  performed  that 
act ;  which  some  may  presume  that  MiJo  without  pre- 
cedent artifice  or  any  other  preparative,  had  strength 
enough  to  perform.  For  as  relations  declare,  he  was 
the  most  pancratical  man  of  Greece^  and  as  Galen 
reporteth,  and  Mercurialis  in  his  Gymnasticks  repre- 
senteth,  he  was  able  to  persist  erect  upon  an  oyled 
plank,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  the  force  or  protru- 
sion of  three  men.  And  if  that  be  true  which  Atheneus 
reporteth,  he  was  little  beholding  to  custom  for  this 
ability.  For  in  the  Olympick  games,  for  the  space  of 
a  furlong,  he  carried  an  Ox  of  four  years  upon  his 
shoulders ;  and  the  same  day  he  carried  it  in  his  belly : 
for  as  it  is  there  delivered  he  eat  it  up  himself.  Surely 
he  had  been  a  proper  guest  at  Grandgoiisiers  feast,  and 
In  Rabelais,  might  havc  matcht  his  throat  that  eat  six  pilgrims  for 
a  Salad. 

6.  It  much  disadvantageth  the  Panegyrick  of  Syne- 
siti^^  and  is  no  small  disparagement  unto  baldness,  if 

fFA<^  writ  in  it  be  true  what  is  related  by  ^lian  concerning  jEschUtts^ 
f*'^'*"'^  whose  bald-pate  was  mistaken  for  a  rock,  and  so  was 

brained  by  a  Tortoise  which  an  iEagle  let  fall  upon  it. 

Certainly  it  was  a  very  great  mistake  in  the  perspicacy 
Anargu-  of  that  Auimal.  Some  men  critically  disposed,  would 
mtntar  from  heucc  confute  the  opinion  of  Copernicus*  never 
mgainst  tht  couceiviug  how  the  motion  of  the  earth  below  should 
M^^MrM.     ^^^  wave  him  from  a  knock  perpendicularly  directed 

from  a  body  in  the  air  above. 

7.  It  crosseth  the  Proverb,  and  Ronie  might  well  be 
built  in  a  day ;  if  that  were  true  which  is  traditionally 
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related  by  Strabo;  that  the  great  Cities  Anchiale  and  CHAP. 
TamuSy  were  built  by  Sardanapalus  both  in  one  XVIII 
day,  according  to  the  inscription  of  his  monument, 
Sardanapaius  Anacyndaraxis  JUitts^  Anchialem  et  Tar- 
mm  und  die  edifkavi^  Tu  autem  hospes  Ede,  Lvde^ 
BibCy  etc.  Which  if  strictly  taken,  that  is,  for  the 
finishing  thereof,  and  not  only  for  the  beginning ;  for 
an  artificial  or  natural  day,  and  not  one  of  Daniels 
weeks,  that  is,  seven  whole  years ;  surely  their  hands 
were  very  heavy  that  wasted  thirteen  years  in  the 
private  house  of  Solomon:  It  may  be  wondred  how 
forty  years  were  spent  in  the  erection  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem^  and  no  less  than  an  hundred  in  that 
famous  one  of  Ephesus,  Certainly  it  was  the  greatest 
Architecture  of  one  day,  since  that  great  one  of  six ; 
an  Art  quite  lost  with  our  Mechanicks,  a  work  not  to 
be  made  out,  but  like  the  wals  of  Thebes^  and  such  an 
Artificer  as  Amphion. 

8.  It  had  been  a  sight  only  second  unto  the  Ark  to 

have  beheld  the  great  Syracusiay  or  mighty  ship  oiThtSyra- 
Hiero,  described  in  Athenceus;  and  some  have  thought  ^^Hiero' 
it  a  very  large  one,  wherein  were  to  be  found  ten  ^«^''<^' «^ 
stables  for  horses,  eight  Towers,  besides  Fish-ponds, 
Gardens,  Tricliniums,  and  many  fair  rooms  paved  with 
Agath,  and  precious  Stones.     But  nothing  was  im- 
possible unto  Archimedes^  the  learned  Contriver  thereof; 
nor  shall  we  question  his  removing  the  earth,  when  he 
finds  an  immoveable  base  to  place  his  Engine  upon  it. 

9.  That  the  Pamphilian  Sea  gave  way  unto  Alexander 
in  his  intended  March  toward  Persia^  many  have  been 
apt  to  credit,  and  Josephus  is  willing  to  believe,  to 
countenance  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea.  But  Strabo  who  writ  before  him  delivereth 
another  account ;  that  the  Mountain  Climax  adjoyning 
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CHAP,  to  the  Pamphilian  Sea,  leaves  a  narrow  passage  between 
XVIII  the  Sea  and  it,  which  passage  at  an  ebb  and  quiet  Sea  all 
men  take;  but  Alexander  coming  in  the  Winter,  and 
eagerly  pursuing  his  affairs,  would  not  wait  for  the 
reflux  or  return  of  the  Sea;  and  so  was  fain  to  pass 
with  his  Army  in  the  water,  and  march  up  to  the  navel 
in  it. 

10.  The  relation  of  PhUarch  of  a  youth  of  Sparta^ 
A  Lute/  that  suffered  a  Fox  concealed  under  his  robe  to  tear 
^^^^Jout  his  bowels,  before  he  would  either  by  voice  or 
inthuMnd  countenance  betray  his  theft;  and  the  other  of  the 
Sections.  "^  Spartan  Lad,  that  with  the  same  resolution  suffered  a 

coal  from  the  Altar  to  burn  his  arm,  although  defended 
by  the  Author  that  writes  his  life,  is  I  perceive  mis- 
trusted by  men  of  Judgment,  and  the  Author  with  an 
aiunt^  is  made  to  salve  himself.  Assuredly  it  was  a 
noble  Nation  that  could  afford  an  hint  to  such  inven- 
tions of  patience,  and  upon  whom,  if  not  such  verities, 
at  least  such  verisimilities  of  fortitude  were  placed. 
Were  the  story  true,  they  would  have  made  the  only 
Disciples  for  Zeno  and  the  Stoicksy  and  might  perhaps 
have  been  perswaded  to  laugh  in  Phaleris  his  Bull. 

11.  If  any  man  shall  content  his  belief  with  the 
speech  of  Baldama  Ass,  without  a  belief  of  that  of 
MahomeU  Camel,  or  Livies  Ox :  If  any  man  make  a 
doubt  of  Giges  ring  in  Justinua^  or  conceives  he  must 
be  a  Jew  that  believes  the  Sabbatical  river  in  Josephus, 
If  any  man  will  say  he  doth  not  apprehend  how  the 
tayl  of  an  African  Weather  out-weigheth  the  body  of 
a  good  Calf,  that  is,  an  hundred  pound,  according  unto 
Leo  Africanus^  or  desires  before  belief,  to  behold  such 
a  creature  as  is  the  Ruck  in  Pauhu  VenetuSy  for  my 
part  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  his  incredulity. 

12.  If  any  one  shall  receive  as  stretcht  or  fabulous 
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accounts  what  is   delivered   of   Cocles^  SccevoJa  and    CHAP. 
CurtiuSy  the  sphere  of  ArdmnedeSy  the  story  of  the    XVIII 
Amazons^  the  taking  of  the  City  of  Babylon^  not  known  FanaUom 
to  some  therein  three  days  after;  that  the  nation  was    **    ^' 
deaf  which  dwelt  at  the  fall  of  Nilus^  the  laughing  and 
weeping  humour  of  Heraclitus  and  Democritus^  with 
many  more,  he  shall  not  want  some  reason  and  the 
authority  of  Lancelotti. 

IS.  If  any  man  doubt  of  the  strange  Antiquities 
delivered  by  Historians,  as  of  the  wonderful  corps  of 
AfUceus  untombed  a  thousand  years  after  his  death  by 
Sefiorhta.  Whether  there  were  no  deceit  in  those 
fragments  of  the  Ark  so  common  to  be  seen  in  the 
days  of  Berosus;  whether  the  Pillar  which  Josephus 
beheld  long  ago,  TeriuUian  long  after,  and  Barihoh- 
meus  de  SaJigmaco^  and  Borchardus  long  since,  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Lots  wife;  whether  this  were  the 
hand  of  Paul^  or  that  which  is  commonly  shewn  the 
head  of  Peter^  if  any  doubt,  I  shall  not  much  dispute 
with  their  suspicions.  If  any  man  shall  not  believe 
the  Turpentine  Tree,  betwixt  Jerusalem  and  Bethlem^ 
under  which  the  Virgin  suckled  our  Saviour,  as  she 
passed  between  those  Cities ;  or  the  fig-tree  of  Bethany 
shewed  to  this  day,  whereon  Z^icheus  ascended  to  behold 
our  Saviour;  I  cannot  tell  how  to  enforce  his  belief, 
nor  do  I  think  it  requisite  to  attempt  it.  For,  as  it  is  r^tom^i 
no  reasonable  proceeding  to  compel  a  religion,  or  think  ^^^^^t 
to  enforce  our  own  belief  upon  another,  who  cannot  contrary  u 
without  the  concurrence  of  Gods  spirit  have  any  in-  ""*** 
dubitable  evidence  of  things  that  are  obtruded:  So 
is  it  also  in  matters  of  common  belief;  whereunto 
neither  can  we  indubitably  assent,  without  the  co- 
operation of  our  sense  or  reason,  wherein  consists  the 
principles  of  perswasion.     For,  as  the  habit  of  Faith 
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CHAP,  in  Divinity  is  an  Argument  of  things  unseen,  and  a 
XVIII  stable  assent  unto  things  inevident,  upon  authority  of 
the  Divine  Revealer:  So  the  belief  of  man  which 
depends  upon  humane  testimony  is  but  a  staggering 
assent  unto  the  affirmative,  not  without  some  fear  of 
the  negative.  And  as  there  is  required  the  Word  of 
God,  or  infused  inclination  unto  the  one,  so  must  the 
actual  sensation  of  our  senses,  at  least  the  non-opposi- 
tion of  our  reasons  procure  our  assent  and  acquiescence 
in  the  other.  So  when  Eusebius  an  holy  Writer 
affirmeth,  there  grew  a  strange  and  unknown  plant 
near  the  statue  of  Christ,  erected  by  his  Hsemorrhoidal 
patient  in  the  Gospel,  which  attaining  unto  the  hem 
of  his  vesture,  acquired  a  sudden  faculty  to  cure  all 
diseases.  Although  he  saith  he  saw  the  statue  in  his 
days,  yet  hath  it  not  found  in  many  men  so  much  as 
humane  belief?  Some  believing,  others  opinioning,a 
third  suspective  it  might  be  otherwise.  For  indeed, 
in  matters  of  belief  the  understanding  assenting  unto 
the  relation,  either  for  the  authority  of  the  person,  or 
the  probability  of  the  object,  although  there  may  be  a 
confidence  of  the  one,  yet  if  there  be  not  a  satisfaction 
in  the  other,  there  will  arise  suspensions ;  nor  can  we 
properly  believe  until  some  argument  of  reason,  or  of 
our  proper  sense  convince  or  determine  our  dubitations. 
And  thus  it  is  also  in  matters  of  certain  and  experi- 
mented truth :  for  if  unto  one  that  never  heard  thereof, 
a  man  should  undertake  to  perswade  the  affi^tions  of 
the  Load-stone,  or  that  Jet  and  Amber  attracteth 
straws  and  light  bodies,  there  would  be  little  Rhetorick 
in  the  authority  of  Aristotk^  Pliny ^  or  any  other. 
Thus  although  it  be  true  that  the  string  of  a  Lute  or 
Viol  will  stir  upon  the  stroak  of  an  Unison  or  Diapason 
in  another  of  the  same  kind ;  that  Alcanna  being  green^ 
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will  suddenly  infect  the  nails  and  other  parts  with  a  CHAP, 
durable  red ;  that  a  Candle  out  of  a  Musket  will  pierce  XVIII 
through  an  Inch-board,  or  an  urinal  force  a  nail 
through  a  Plank;  yet  can  few  or  none  believe  thus 
much  without  a  visible  experiment.  Which  notwith- 
standing fals  out  more  happily  for  knowledge;  for 
these  relations  leaving  unsatisfaction  in  the  Hearers, 
do  stir  up  ingenuous  dubiosities  unto  experiment,  and 
by  an  exploration  of  all,  prevent  delusion  in  any. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Of  some  Relations  whose  truth  we  fear. 

IASTLY,  As  there  are  many  Relations  whereto 
we  cannot  assent,  and  make  some  doubt 
w^  thereof,  so  there  are  divers  others  whose 
verities  we  fear,  and  heartily  wish  there  were  no  truth 
therein. 

1.  It  is  an  unsufferable  aifront  unto  filiall  piety,  and 
a  deep  discouragement  unto  the  expectation  of  all 
aged  Parents,  who  shall  but  read  the  story  of  that 
barbarous  Queen,  who  after  she  had  beheld  her  royall 
Parents  ruin,  lay  yet  in  the  arms  of  his  assassine,  and 
carowsed  with  him  in  the  skull  of  her  father.  For  my 
part,  I  should  have  doubted  the  operation  of  antimony, 
where  such  a  potion  would  not  work  ;  ^twas  an  act  me 
thinks  beyond  Anthropophagy,  and  a  cup  fit  to  be 
served  up  only  at  the  table  of  Atreiis. 

S.  While  we  laugh  at  the  story  of  Pygmakon^  and 
receive  as  a  fable  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  statue ;  we 
cannot  but  fear  it  may  be  true,  what  is  delivered  by 
Herodotus  concerning  Egyptian  Pollinctors,  or  such  as 

VOL.  m.  F 
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CHAP,   atinointed  the  dead ;  that  some  thereof  were  found  in  the 

XIX      act  of  carnality  with  them.   From  wits  that  say  'tis  more 

then  incontinency  for  Hylaa  to  sport  with  H^cuba^  and 

youth  to  flame  in  the  frozen  embraces  of  age,  we  require 

a  name  for  this :  wherein  Petronius  or  Martial  cannot 

wJUiigd     relieve  us.    The  tyrannic  of  MezerUitts  did  never  equal! 

^^J*^^.^  the  vitiosity  of  this  Incubus^  that  could  embrace  cor- 

i^gtrtAtr.  ruption,  and  make  a  Mistress  of  the  grave ;  that  could 
not  resist  the  dead  provocations  of  beauty,  whose 
quick  invitements  scarce  excuse  submission.  Surely,  if 
such  depravities  there  be  yet  alive,  deformity  need  not 
despair;  nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be  ever  super- 
annuated, since  death  hath  spurs,  and  carcasses  have 
been  courted. 

3.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  wish  it  were  not  true, 
what  to  the  dishonour  of  Christianity  is  aflirmed  of 
the  Italian^  who  after  he  had  inveigled  his  enemy  to 
disclaim  his  faith  for  the  redemption  of  his  life,  did 
presently  poyniard  him,  to  prevent  repentance,  and 
assure  his  eternal  death.  The  villany  of  this  Christian 
exceedeth  the  persecution  of  Heathens,  whose  malice 

Zmv-  was  never  so  Longimanous  as  to  reach  the  soul  of  their 
enemies ;  or  to  extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  Eh/siums. 
And  though  the  blindness  of  some  ferities  have  savaged 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  been  so  injurious  unto 
worms,  as  to  disinter  the  bodies  of  the  deceased ;  yet 
had  they  therein  no  design  upon  the  soul :  and  have 
been  so  far  from  the  destruction  of  that,  or  desires  of 
a  perpetual  death,  that  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
revenge  they  wisht  them  many  souls,  and  were  it  in 
their  power  would  have  reduced  them  unto  life  again. 
It  is  a  great  depravity  in  our  natures,  and  surely  an 
aiTection  that  somewhat  savoureth  of  hell,  to  desire  the 
society,  or  comfort  our  selves  in   the  fellowship  of 
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others  that  suffer  with  us ;  but  to  procure  the  miseries   CHAP, 
of  others  in  those  extremities,  wherein  we  hold  an  hope     XIX 
to  have  no  society  our  selves,  is  me  thinks  a  strain  above 
Lucifer ^  and  a  project  beyond  the  primary  seduction 
ofhelL 

4.  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  and  some  indeed  have 
probably  denied,  what  is  recorded  of  the  Monk  that 
poysoned  Henry  the  Empcrour,  in  a  draught  of  the 
holy  Eucharist.  "^Twas  a  scandalous  wound  unto 
Christian  Religion,  and  I  hope  all  Pagans  will  forgive 
it,  when  they  shall  read  that  a  Christian  was  poysoned 
in  a  cup  of  Christ,  and  received  his  bane  in  a  draught 
of  his  salvation.  Had  he  believed  Transubstantiation, 
he  would  have  doubted  the  effect ;  and  surely  the  sin 
it  self  received  an  aggravation  in  that  opinion.  It 
much  commendeth  the  innocency  of  our  forefathers, 
and  the  simplicity  of  those  times,  whose  Laws  could 
never  dream  so  high  a  crime  as  parricide:  whereas 
this  at  the  least  may  seem  to  out-reach  that  fact,  and 
to  exceed  the  regular  distinctions  of  murder.  I  will 
not  say  what  sin  it  was  to  act  it;  yet  may  it  seem 
a  kind  of  martyrdom  to  suffer  by  it.  For,  although 
unknowingly,  he  died  for  Christ  his  sake,  and  lost  his 
life  in  the  ordained  testimony  of  his  death.  Certainly, 
had  they  known  it,  some  noble  zeales  would  scarcely 
have  refused  it ;  rather  adventuring  their  own  death, 
then  refusing  the  memorial  of  his. 

Many  other  accounts  like  these  we  meet  sometimes 
in  history,  scandalous  unto  Christianity,  and  even  unto  Hujosfaruue 
humanity ;  whose  verities  not  only,  but  whose  relations  ^^^^^ 
honest  minds  do  deprecate.   For  of  sins  heteroclital,  and  hombUL 
such  as  want  either  name  or  president,  there  is  oft  times 
a  sin  even  in  their  histories.     We  desire  no  records  of 
luch  enoimities;  sins  should  be  accounted  new,  that 
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CHAP,  so  they  may  be  esteemed  monstrous.  They  omit  of 
XIX  monstrosity  as  they  fall  from  their  rarity ;  for,  men 
count  it  veniall  to  err  with  their  forefathers,  and  fool- 
ishly conceive  they  divide  a  sin  in  its  society.  The 
pens  of  men  may  sufficiently  expatiate  without  these 
singularities  of  villany ;  For,  as  they  encrease  the  hatred 
of  vice  in  some,  so  do  they  enlarge  the  theory  of 
wickedness  in  all.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  may 
make  latter  ages  worse  then  were  the  former;  For, 
the  vicious  examples  of  Ages  past,  poyson  the  curiosity 
of  these  present,  affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto  seduce- 
able  spirits,  and  soliciting  those  unto  the  imitation  of 
them,  whose  heads  were  never  so  perversly  principled  as 
to  invent  them.  In  this  kind  we  commend  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Galeriy  who  would  not  leave  unto  the 
world  too  subtile  a  Theory  of  poisons ;  unarming  thereby 
the  malice  of  venemous  spirits,  whose  ignorance  must  be 
contented  with  Sublimate  and  Arsenick.  For,  surely 
there  are  subtiler  venenations,  such  as  will  invisibly 
destroy,  and  like  the  Basilisks  of  heaven.  In  things  of 
this  nature  silence  commendeth  history :  His  the  veni- 
able  part  of  things  lost;  wherein  there  must  never 
w%0wHt     rise  a  Pancirollus,  nor  remain  any  Register  but  that 

cr0/imo0n'  And  yct,  if  as  some  Stoicks  opinion,  and  Serieca  him- 
'^*"  ' '  self  disputeth,  these  unruly  aflections  that  make  us  sin 
such  prodigies,  and  even  sins  themselves  be  animals; 
there  is  an  history  of  Africa  and  story  of  Snakes  in 
these.  And  if  the  transanimation  of  Pythagorxu  or 
method  thereof  were  true,  that  the  souls  of  men  trans- 
migrated into  species  answering  their  former  natures : 
some  men  must  surely  live  over  many  Serpents,  and 
cannot  escape  that  very  brood  whose  sire  Satan  entered. 
And  though  the  objection  of  Plato  should  take  plsfoe, 
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that  bodies  subjected  unto  corruption,  must  fail  at  last  CHAP, 
before  the  period  of  all  things,  and  growing  fewer  in  XIX 
number,  must  leave  some  souls  apart  unto  themselves ; 
the  spirits  of  many  long  before  that  time  will  find  but 
naked  habitations :  and  meeting  no  assimilables  wherein 
to  react  their  natures,  must  certainly  anticipate  such 
natural  desolations. 


Lactant. 
Primus  sapientias  gradus  est,  falsa  irdeUigere. 


FINIS. 


». 
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TO  MY  WORTHY  AND  HONOURED  FRIEND 


THOMAS    LE     GROS 

Of  Crostwick  Esquire. 

WHEN  the  Funerall  pyre  was  out,  and  the 
last  valediction  over,  men  took  a  lasting 
adieu  of  their  interred  Friends,  little  ex- 
pecting the  curiosity  of  future  ages  should  comment 
upon  their  ashes,  and  having  no  old  experience  of  the 
duration  of  their  Reliques,  held  no  opinion  of  such 
after-considerations.  •  Pompdos 

But  who  knows  the  fate  of  his  bones,  or  how  often  jjj^  ^***' 
he  is  to  be  buried  ?  who  hath  the  Oracle  of  his  ashes,  Ean>i»»  »^ 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  scattered?    The  Reliques t^uz,^M. 
of  many  lie  like  the  mines  of  ^Pompeyi^  in  all  parts  oi^J-^*^ 
the  earth ;  And  when  they  arrive  at  your  hands,  these  stahetLeen 
may  seem  to  have  wandred  farre,  who  in  a  **  direct  and  ^^^. 
Meridian  Travell,  have  but  few  miles  of  known  Earth  iuki. 
between  your  selfe  and  the  Pole,  LdhSf^' 

That  the  bones  of  TTietnu  should  be  seen  airain  ®in  cimoo. 
Athens^  was  not  beyond  conjecture,  and  hopeful  er-ATJUgrtat 
pectation ;  but  that  these  should  arise  so  opportunely  hS^J<w^ 
to  serve  your  self,  was  an   hit  of  fate  and  honour  «i  Rome 
beyond  prediction.  ^H^K; 

We  cannot  but  wish  these  Umes  might  have  the  effect  ^f^^*  ^ 
oi  Theatrical  vessels,  and  great  ^Hippodrome  Umes  in  tkgirsk^mt. 
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Rome;  to  resound  the  acclamations  and  honour  due 
unto  you.  But  these  are  sad  and  sepulchral  Pitchers, 
which  have  no  joy  full  voices ;  silently  expressing  old 
mortality,  the  mines  of  forgotten  times,  and  can  only 
speak  with  life,  how  long  in  this  corruptible  frame, 
some  parts  may  be  uncorrupted ;  yet  able  to  out-last 
bones  long  unborn,  and  noblest  pyle  *  among  us. 

We  present  not  these  as  any  strange  sight  or  spec- 
tacle unknown  to  your  eyes,  who  have  beheld  the  best 
of  Urnes,  and  noblest  variety  of  Ashes ;  Who  are  your 
self  no  slender  master  of  Antiquities,  and  can  daily 
command  the  view  of  so  many  Imperiall  faces ;  Which 
raiseth  your  thoughts  unto  old  things,  and  considera- 
tion of  times  before  you,  when  even  living  men  were 
Antiquities ;  when  the  living  might  exceed  the  dead, 
and  to  depart  this  world,  could  not  be  properly  said, 
to  go  unto  the  'greater  number.  And  so  run  up  your 
thoughts  upon  the  ancient  of  dayes,  the  Antiquaries 
truest  object,  unto  whom  the  eldest  parcels  are  young, 
and  earth  it  self  an  Infant;  and  without '.^^jrptian 
account  makes  but  small  noise  in  thousands. 

We  were  hinted  by  the  occasion,  not  catched  the 
opportunity  to  write  of  old  things,  or  intrude  upon 
the  Antiquary.  We  are  coldly  drawn  unto  discourses 
of  Antiquities,  who  have  scarce  time  before  us  to  com- 
prehend new  things,  or  make  out  learned  Novelties. 
But  seeing  they  arose  as  they  lay,  almost  in  silence 
among  us,  at  least  in  short  account  suddenly  passed 
over;  we  were  very  unwilling  they  should  die  again, 
and  be  buried  twice  among  us. 

Beside,  to  preserve  the  living,  and  make  the  dead  to 
live,  to  keep  men  out  of  their  Urnes,  and  discourse  of 
humane  fragments  in  them,  is  not  impertinent  unto 
our  profession;   whose  study  is  life  and  death,  who 
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daily  behold  examples  of  mortality,  and  of  all  men 
least  need  artificial  memento's^  or  coffins  by  our  bed 
side,  to  minde  us  of  our  graves. 

Tis  time  to  observe  Occurrences,  and  let  nothing 
remarkable  escape  us;   The  Supinity  of  elder  dayes 
hath  left  so  much  in  silence,  or  time  hath  so  martyred 
the  Records,  that  the  most  ^  industrious  heads  do  finde  h  ^a^tvm 
no  easie  work  to  erect  a  new  Britannia.  f-  p»s<*^ 

^s  opportune  to  look  back  upon  old  times,  and  itntiywu 
contemplate  our  Forefathers.     Great  examples  grow^^JJJ^' 
thin,  and  to  be  fetched  from  the  passed  world.     Sim-  t^hec^unum' 
plicity  flies  away,  and  iniquity  comes  at  long  strides  ^^in^^w, 
upon  us.    We  have  enoueh  to  do  to  make  up  our**^***^ 
selves  from  present  and  passed  times,  and  the  whole 
stage  of  things  scarce  serveth  for  our  instruction.     A 
compleat  peece  of  vertue  must  be  made  up  from  the 
Centos  of  all  ages,  as  all  the  beauties  of  Greece  could 
make  but  one  handsome  Venus. 

When  the  bones  of  King  Arthur  were  digged  wf^^^  imhtHms 
the  old  Race  might  think,  they  beheld  therein  some^,^^^ 
Originals  of  themselves;   Unto  these  of  our  Umes^^^""*- 
none  here  can  pretend  relation,  and  can  only  behold 
the  Reliques  of  those  persons,  who  in  their  life  giving 
the  Laws  unto  their  predecessors,  after  long  obscurity, 
now  lye  at  their  mercies.     But  remembring  the  early 
civility  they  brought  upon  these  Countreys,  and  for- 
getting long  passed  mischiefs ;  We  mercifully  preserve 
their  hones,  and  pisse  not  upon  their  ashes. 

In  the  offer  of  these  Antiquities  we  drive  not  at 
ancient  Families,  so  long  out-lasted  by  them ;  We  are 
farre  firom  erecting  your  worth  upon  the  pillars  of 
your  Fore-fathers,  whose  merits  you  illustrate.  We 
honour  your  old  Virtues,  conformable  unto  times 
before  you,  which  are  the  Noblest  Armoury.     And 
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having  long  experience  of  your  friendly  conversation, 
void  of  empty  Formality,  full  of  freedome,  constant 
and  Generous  Honesty,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  Gemme 
kAcUmasde  of  the  ''Old  Roclc.  and  must  professe  my  self  even  to 
Umc  and  Ashes, 


rape  veten 
prasUmtis 
amuM. 


Your  ever  faithfuU  Friend, 
and  Servant, 


THOMAS  BROWNE, 


Norwich,  May  1. 


IM  ^.MW 
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TO  MY  WORTHY  AMD  HOKOaREO  FRIEKD 


NICHOLAS     BACON 
Of  GiUingham  Esquire. 

HAD  I  not  observed  that  ^PurUinde  men  have^vkmskn, 
discoursed  well  of  sight,  and  some  **K^^A<>t*<  bS^air^. 
issue,  excellently  of  Generation;  I  thai  was 
never  master  of  any  considerable  garden,  had  not  ai- 
tempted  this  Subfect.  But  the  Earth  is  the  Garden 
of  NcUure,  and  each  fmiifvll  Countrey  a  Paradise. 
Dioscorides  made  most  of  his  Observations  in  his  march 
alxmt  with  Antonius;  and  Theophrastus  raised  his 
generalities  chiejiyfrom  the  field.  ^^stsitri 

Beside,  we  write  no  Herball,  nor  can  this  Volume  de-  EysteteMti. 
reive  you,  who  have  handled  the  ®  massiest  thereof:  who  ^^J^*' 
know  that  thre  ^Folio's  are  yet  too  little,  and  how  New  Botanicnin, 
Herbals  fiy  from  America  wpon  us,  from  persevering  *J^^  wpnky 
Enquirers,  and  ^old  in  those  singularities,  we  expect  M^^- 
such  Descriptions.     Wherein  '  England  is  now  so  exact,  mncUniMtd 
that  it  yeelds  not  to  other  Countreys.  ^"^ 

We  pretend  not  to  multiply  vegetable  divisions  bytA$in 
Quincuncial   and  Reticulate  plants;    or   erect   a   'i^'^^^ 
Phytology,     The  Field  of  knowledge  hath  been  so  traced,  ^ru, 
it  is  hard  to  spring  any  thing  new.      Of  old  things Z^tn^ 
we  write  something  new.  If  truth  may  receive  addition^  '•^«^.  ^' 
or  envy  will  have  any  thing  new;  since  the  Ancients pmu a^y. 
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knew  the  late  AnatomicaU  discoveries^  and  Hippocrates 
the  Circulation. 

You  have  been  so  long  out  of  trite  kaming^  that  ''tis 
hard  to  Jinde  a  stdgect  proper  for  you ;  and  if  you  have 
met  with  a  Sheet  upon  this^  we  have  missed  our  intention. 
In  this  multiplicity  of  writings  bye  and  barren  Themes 
are  best  fitted  for  invention ;  Subjects  so  often  discoursed 
confine  the  Imagination^  and  fix  our  conceptions  unto  the 
notions  of  fore-writers.  Beside j  such  Discourses  aUozc 
excursions^  and  veniaUy  admit  of  coUaterall  truths^ 
though  at  some  distance  from  their  principals.  Wherein 
if  we  sometimes  take  wide  liberty^  we  are  not  single^  but 
iHippocrmtes  crre  by  great  ^  example. 

ti^'df''"      ^^  ^^*  "^  illustrate  the  excellency  of  this  order,  fnay 

dentitiooe.    easUy  fall  upon  so  spruce  a  Subject,  wherein  we  have 

not    (iffrighted    the    common   Reader  with    any   other 

DiagrammSy  then  of  it  self;   and  have  industriousb/ 

declined  illustrations  from  rare  and  unknown  plants. 

Your  discerning  judgement  so  well  acquainted  with 
thai  study,  will  expect  herein  no  mathematicall  truths,  as 
^RuUtwith.  7cell  understanding  how  few  generalities  and  ^  Vfinita's 
J!^^"^  there  are  in  imture.  How  Scaliger  haih  found  excep- 
tions in  most  Universals  ^Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 
How  Botanicall  Maximes  must  have  fair  allowance,  and 
are  tolerably  currant,  if  not  intolerably  over-bcdlanced  by 
exceptions. 

You  have  wisely  ordered  your  vegetable  delights, 
beyond  the  reach  of  exception.  The  Turks  who  passt 
their  dayes  i?i  Gardens  here,  wiU  have  Gardens  also  here- 
after,  and  delighting  in  Flowers  on  earth,  must  have 
LiUies  and  Roses  in  Heaven.  In  Garden  Delights  ''tis 
not  easie  to  hold  a  Mediocrity ;  thai  insinuating  pleasure 
is  seldome  without  some  extremity.  The  Antients  venialkf 
delighted  infiourishing  Gardens;  Many  were  Florists 
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thai  knew  not  the  true  use  of  a  Flower ;  And  in  Plinies 
dat/es  none  had  directly  treated  of  that  mbject.  Some 
commendably  ejected  Plantations  of  venemous  Veget- 
ables^ some  confined  their  delights  unto  single  plants^ 
and  Cato  seemed  to  dote  upon  Cabbadge;  WhUe  the 
Ingenuous  delight  of  TuJipists,  stands  saluted  with  hard 
language^  even  by  their  own  ^Professors,  '  Tuiipo 

TTiat  in  this  Garden  Discourse^  we  range  into  ex-  J^^j  "* 
frameous  things^  and  many  parts  of  Art  and  Naiure^  we  La««nberg. 
foUow  herein  the  example  of  old  and  new  Pkmtations^  dius.  in  uk 
wherein  noble  spirits  contented  not  themselves  with  Trees,  ^'^' 
but  by  the  attendance  of  AviarieSy  Fish-Ponds,  and  all 
variety  of  Animals,  they  made  their  gardens  the  Epitome 
of  the  earth,  and  some  resemblance  of  the  secular  shows 
of  old. 

Hud  we  conjoyn  these  parts  of  different  Subjects,  or 
that  this  should  succeed  the  other ;  Your  judgement  wiU 
admit  without  impute  of  incongruity ;  Since  the  delight- 
fuU  World  comes  cfter  death,  and  Paradise  succeeds  the 
Grave,  Since  the  verdant  state  of  things  is  the  Symbole 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  to  flourish  in  the  state  of  Glory, 
we  must  first  be  sozcn  in  corruption.  Beside  the  ancient 
practise  of  Noble  Persons,  to  conclude  in  Garden-Graves, 
and  Umes  themselves  of  old,  to  be  wrapt  up  flowers  and 
garlands. 

Nullum    sine    venia    placuisse    eloquium,    is   more 

sensibhf  understood  by  Writers,  then  by  Readers;  nor 

well  apprehended  by  either,  till  works  have  hanged  out 

Uke  Apelles  his  Pictures ;  wherein  even  common  eyes  will 

Jinde  something  for  emendation. 

To  wish  all  Readers  of  your  abilities,  were  unreason- 
ably to  multiply  the  number  of  Scholars  beyond  the 
temper  qf  these  times.  But  unto  this  ill-judging  age, 
we  charitably  desire  a  portion  qfyour  equity,  judgement. 
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candour y  and  ingenuity ;  wherein  you  are  so  rich,  as  not 

to  lose  by  diffusion.     And  being  a  flourishing  branch 

^o/tiumottof  thai  ^Noble  Family,  unto  which  we  owe  so  much 

Bdm^^*^    o6*^n:?a/ic«,  you  are  not  new  set,  but  long  rooted  in 

Bmcoa^musuch  perfection;  whereof  having  had  so  lasting  con- 

^<nwikf ^  my  f^rmoiion  in  your  worthy  conversation,  constant  amity, 

nabUFHind,  and  eocpression ;  and  knowing  you  a  serious  Student  in 

the  highest  arcana'^s  of  Nature;  with  much  excuse  we 

bring  these  low  delights,  and  poor  maniples  to  your 

Treasure. 


Your  affectionate  Friend, 
and  Servant, 


THOMAS  BROWNE. 


Norwich,  May  1 . 


OnSam  {juod  lumtis  ^inque^vatur  ontis ^Pwnf/t 
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HYDRIOTAPHIA :  URNE-BURIAL 

Or,  a  brief  Discourse  of  tfaie  Sepulchrall 
Umes  lately  found  in  Norfolk. 


CHAPTER  I 

IN  the  deep  discovery  of  the  Subterranean  world,  a   CHAP, 
shallow  part  would  satisfie  some  enquirers ;  who,  if        i 
two  or  three  yards  were  open  about  the  surface, 
would  not  care  to  wrack  the  bowels  of  Potosi^  and^rArnieA 
regions  towards  the  Centre.     Nature  hath  furnished  one  ^fp^ 
part  of  the  Earth,  and  man  another.     The  treasures 
of  time  lie  hi|^,  in  Umes,  Coynes,  and  Monuments, 
scarce  below  the  roots  of  some  v^etables.    Time  hath 
endlesse  rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties;  which 
reveals  old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries 
in  earth,  and  even  earth  it  self  a  discovery.     That 
great  antiquity  America  lay  buried  for  thousands  of 
years;  and  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the 
Ume  unto  us. 

Though  if  Adam  were  made  out  of  an  extract  of  the 
Earth,  all  parts  might  challenge  a  restitution,  yet  few 
have  returned  their  bones  far  lower  then  they  might 
receive  them ;  not  affecting  the  graves  of  Giants  under 
hilly  and  heavy  coverings,  but  content  with  lesse  then 


vou  m. 
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CHAP,  their  own  depth,  have  wished  their  bones  might  lie 
I  soft,  and  the  earth  be  light  upon  them ;  Even  such  as 
hope  to  rise  again,  would  not  be  content  with  central 
interrment,  or  so  desperately  to  place  their  reliques 
as  to  lie  beyond  discovery,  and  in  no  way  to  be  seen 
again ;  which  happy  contrivance  hath  made  communi- 
cation with  our  forefathers,  and  left  unto  our  view 
some  parts,  which  they  never  beheld  themselves. 

Though  earth  hath  engrossed  the  name  yet  water 
hath  proved  the  smartest  grave ;  which  in  fourty  dayes 
swallowed  almost  mankinde,  and  the  living  creation; 
Fishes  not  wholly  escaping,  except  the  salt  Ocean  were 
handsomly  contempered  by  a  mixture  of  the  fresh 
Element. 

Many  have  taken  voluminous  pains  to  determine  the 
state  of  the  soul  upon  disunion ;  but  men  have  been 
most  phantastical  in  the  singular  contrivances  of  their 
corporall  dissolution :  whilest  the  soberest  Nations  have 
rested  in  two  wayes,  of  simple  inhumation  and  burning. 

That  carnal  interrment  or  burying,  was  of  the  elder 
date,  the  old  examples  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarches 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate ;  And  were  without  competi- 
tion, if  it  could  be  made  out,  that  Adam  was  .buried 
near  Damascus^  or  Mount  Calvary ^  according  to  some 
Tradition.  Grod  himself  that  buried  but  one,  was  pleased 
to  make  choice  of  this  way,  collectible  from  Scripture- 
expression,  and  the  hot  contest  between  Satan  and  the 
Arch- Angel,  about  discovering  the  body  of  Moses,  But 
the  practice  of  Burning  was  also  of  great  Antiquity, 
and  of  no  slender  extent.  For  (not  to  derive  the  same 
from  Hercules)  noble  descriptions  there  are  hereof  in  the 
Grecian  Funerale  of  Homery  in  the  formal  Obsequies 
of  PatroduSf  and  Achilles;  and  somewhat  elder  in 
the  T%ebaH  war,  and  solemn  combustion  of  Meneceus^ 
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and  Afvhemorus^  contemporary  unto  Jair  the  Eighth   CHAP. 
Judge  of  Israel.    Confirmable  also  among  the  TrojcmSy        I 
from  the  Funeral  Fjrre  of  Hector^  burnt  before  the 
gates  of  Troy^  and  the  burning^  of  Penihmka  the i q, cmiaSer 
Amazonian  Queen :  and  long  continuance  of  that  prac-  ^'  '* 
tice  in  the  inward  Countries  of  Asia ;  while  as  low  as 
the  Reign  of  Julian^  we  finde  that  the  King  of  Chioma  '  a  Ammnamu 
burnt  the  body  of  his  Son,  and  interred  the  ashes  in  a  ^1^^^^^* 
silver  Unie.  ^*yV 

The  same  practice  extended  also   far  West,'  and  c§uuir^ 
besides  HeruUans^  Geies^  and   Thracians^  was  in  use^^^^^*!*- 
with  most  of  the  CdtaSy  SarmaiianSy  Germans^  Gaidsy  Montmmu 
Danes^  Swedes^  Norwegians;  not  to  omit  some  use?f''*^ 
thereof  among  Carthaginians  and  Americans :  Of  greater  l.  l.  Cyrui- 
antiquity  among  the  Romans  then  most  opinion,  or  ^*|^„^f*" 
Pliny  seems  to   allow.     For  (beside  the  old  Table  *  xa  ra3i«A 
Laws  of  burning*  or  burying  within  the  City,  ofjZi^^^ 
makine  the  Funeral  fire  with  plained  wood,  or  quench-  ^^^^'"^ 
ing  the  fire  with  wine)  Manlius  the  Consul  burnt  the  m^nt 
body  of  his  son :  Numa  by  special  clause  of  his  will,  *^^*'*  "^ 
was  not  burnt  but  buned ;  And  Remus  was  solemnly  RtgumaniA 
buried,  according  to  the  description  of  OvidJ^  u.^*Jum 

ComeUus  SyUa  was  not  the  first  whose  body  YtdAwttturi 
burned  in  Rome^  but  of  the  ComeUan  Family,  which  LMmm,  It 
being  indifferently,  not  frequently  used  before ;  from  ^*-*^-  ^ 
that  time  spread  and  became  the  prevalent  practice,  nr^eih 
Not  totally  pursued  in  the  highest  run  of  Cremation ;  ^^^. 
For  when  even  Crows  were  funerally  burnt,  Poppcea  the  sur^. 
wife  of  Nero  found  a  peculiar  grave  enterment.     Now  ^j^^. 
as  all  customs  were  founded  upon  some  bottom  otdHu/immma 
^  Reason,  so  there  wanted  not  grounds  for  this  ;  accord-  ^^'^^  /,/^, 
ing  to  several  apprehensions  of  the  most  rational  dis-  ^^  ^«^- 
solution.     Some  being  of  the  opinion  of  Tholes^  that  aimptyxi, 
water  was  the  original  of  all  things,  thought  it  most 
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CHAP,    equal  to  submit  unto  the  principle  of  putrifaction,  and 

I        conclude  in  a  moist  relentment.     Others  conceived  it 

most  natural  to  end  in  fire,  as  due  unto  the  master 

principle  in  the  composition,  according  to  the  doctrine 

of  HeracUtus. 

And  therefore  heaped  up  large  piles,  more  actively 
to  waft  them  toward  that  Element,  whereby  they  also 
declined  a  visible  degeneration  into  worms,  and  left 
a  lasting  parcel  of  their  composition. 

Some  apprehended  a  purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining 
the  grosser  commixture,  and  firing  out  the  iEthereal 
particles  so  deeply  immersed  in  it.  And  such  as  by 
tradition  or  rational  conjecture  held  any  hint  of  the 
final  pyre  of  all  things ;  or  that  this  Element  at  last 
must  be  too  hard  for  all  the  rest ;  might  conceive  most 
naturally  of  the  fiery  dissolution.  Others  pretending 
no  natural  grounds,  politickly  declined  the  malice  of 
enemies  upon  their  buried  bodies.  Which  considera^ 
tion  led  Sylla  unto  this  practice;  who  having  thUs 
served  the  body  of  Marius^  could  not  but  fear  a  Re- 
taliation upon  his  own ;  entertained  after  in  the  Civil 
wars,  and  revengeful  contentions  of  Rome. 

But  as  many  Nations  embraced,  and  many  left  it 
indifferent,  so  others  too  much  affected,  or  strictly 
declined  this  practice.  The  Indian  Brachmans  seemed^ 
too  great  friends  unto  fire,  who  burnt  themselves  alive, 
and  thought  it  the  noblest  way  to  end  their  dayes  in 
fire ;  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Indian,  bum* 
Andihtrt'  iug  himself  at  Athens^  in  his  last  words  upon  iJie 

'ilU^/Um   Py^®  "^*°  ^^^  amazed  spectators.  Thus  I  make  my 
0/ hit  Tomb  self  immortal. 

^^^J!!^fy,      But  the  Chaldeans  the  great  Idolaters  of  fire,  abhorred 

NicDamaK.  the  buming  of  their  carcasses,  as  a  polution  of  that 

Deity.    The  Persian  Magi  declined  it  upon  the  like 
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scruple,  and  being  only  solicitous  about  their  bones,  CHAP, 
exposed  their  flesh  to  the  prey  of  Birds  and  Dogs.  I 
And  the  Persees  now  in  Indioy  which  expose  their 
bodies  unto  Vultures,  and  endure  not  so  much  as 
ferdra  or  Beers  of  Wood;  the  proper  Fuell  of  fire, 
are  led  on  with  such  nicities.  But  whether  the  ancient 
Germcma  who  burned  their  dead,  held  any  such  fear  to 
pollute  their  Deity  of  Herthics,  or  the  earth,  we  have 
no  Authentick  conjecture.     ---  ^ 

The  iGgytians  were  afraid  of  fire,  not  as  a  Deity,'  ^ 
but  a  devouring  Element,  mercilesly  consuming  their 
bodies,  and  leaving  too  little  of  them ;  and  therefore 
by  precious  Embalments,  depositure  in  dry  earths,  or 
handsome  inclosure  in  glasses,  contrived  the  notablest 
wayes  of  integrall  conservation.  And  from  such 
^£gyptian  scruples  imbibed  by  PyihagorMy  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  Nvma  and  the  Pythagorical  Sect 
first  waved  the  fiery  solution.   ^^ 

The  Scythians  who  swore  by  winde  and  sword,  that^ 
is,  by  life  and  death,  were  so  far  from  burning  their 
bodies,  that  they  declined  all  interrment,  and  made 
their  grave  in  the  ayr :  And  the  Ichthyophagi  or  fish* 
eating  Nations  about  iEgpyt,  affected   the  Sea  for 
their  grave :  Thereby  declining  visible  corruption,  and 
restoring  the  debt  of  their  bodies.     Whereas  the  old- 
Heroes  in  Horner^  dreaded  nothing  more  than  water 
or  drowning;  probably  upon  the  old  opinion  of  the 
fiery  substance  of  the  soul,  onely  extinguishable  by- 
that  Element;   And  therfore  the  Poet  emphaticaUy-. 
implieth  the  total  destruction  in  this  kinde  of  death,, 
which  happened  to  Ajctx  Oileus}  ^  wkuk 

The  old  BcUearians^  had  a  peculiar  mode,  for  they  JJ^SuaT'' 
used  great  Umes  and  much  wood,  but  no  fire  in  their  ^  Diodonu 
burials ;  while  they  bruised  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the       ^ 
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CHAP,  dead,  crowded  them  into  Umes,  and  laid  heaps  of  wood 
I  upon  them.  And  the  Chinois^  without  cremation  or. 
umal  intemnent  of  their  bodies,  make  use  of  trees  and 
much  burning,  while  they  plant  a  Pine-tree  by  their 
grave,  and  bum  great  numbers  of  printed  draughts 
of  slaves  and  horses  over  it,  civilly  content  with  their 
companies  in  effigie,  which  barbarous  Nations  exact 
unto  reality. 

Christians  abhorred  this  way  of  obsequies,  and  though 
they  stickt  not  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  in  their 
lives,  detested  that  mode  after  death ;  affecting  rather 
a  depositure  than  absumption,  and  properly  submit- 
ting unto  the  sentence  of  Grod,  to  return  not  unto 
ashes  but  unto  dust  again,  conformable  unto  the 
practice  of  the  Patriarches,  the  intemnent  of  our 
Saviour,  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  ancient  Martyrs. 
And  so  far  at  last  declining  promiscuous  enterrmeni 
with  Pagans,  that  some'  have  suffered  Ecclesiastical 
censures,  for  making  no  scruple  thereof. 

The  Musselman  beleevers  will  never  admit  this  fiery 
resolution.  For  they  hold  a  present  trial  from  iJieii^ 
black  and  white  Angels  in  the  grave;  which  they 
must  have  made  so  hollow,  that  they  may  rise  upon 
their  knees. 

The  Jewish  Nation,  though  they  entertained  the 

old  way  of  inhumation,  yet  sometimes  admitted  this 

practice.     For  the  men  of  Jabeeh  burnt  the  body  of* 

Sard.     And  by  no  prohibited  practice  to  avoid  con-^ 

tagion  or  pollution,  in  time  of  pestilence,  burnt  the* 

*i4MM6.io.  bodies  of  their  friends.'    And  when  they  burnt  not* 

their  dead  bodies,  yet  sometimes  used  great  burnings 

near  and  about  them,  deducible  from  the  expressions 

« smtm,      concerning  Jehoram,  SedechiaSy  and  the  sumptuous  pyre 

Jul.  oes.      of  Asa ;  And  were  so  little  averse  from  Pagan^  burning, 
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that  the  Jews  lamenting  the  death  of  Casaar  their   CHAP, 
friend,  and  revenger  on  Pompeyy  frequented  the  place        I 
where  his  body  was  burnt  for  many  nights  together.  ^^«^' 
And  as  they  raised  noble  Monuments  and  Mausobeunu  ^J[!^^ 
for  their  own  Nation,^  so  they  were  not  scrupulous  in  ^*««j^' 
erecting  some  for  others,  according  to  the  practice  of  sifmm. 
Daniel,  who  left  that  lasting  sepulchral  pyle  in  Ech-  ^'^ ''  '^ 
baianaj  for  the  Median  and  Persian  Eings.^  >  Karmmciv 

But  even  in  times  of  subjection  and  hottest  use,  they^^^^^ 
conformed  not  unto  the  Romane  practice  of  burning ;  «»«*w^w»i', 
whereby  the  Prophecy  was  secured  concerning  the  body  /gwisA 
of  Christ,  that  it  should  not  see  corruption,  or  a  bone  ^^'*^ 
should  not  be  broken  ;  which  we  beleeve  was  also  pro-  cw/Mfr  ««/^ 
TidentiaUy  pn^ented,  from  the  Souldier.  spear  and  ;^'"j^' 
nailes  that  past  by  the  little  bones  both  in  his  hands  ^^t^.  lo. 
and  feet :  Nor  of  ordinary  contrivance,  that  it  should 
not  corrupt  on  the  crosse,  according  to  the  Law  of 
Romane  Crucifixion,  or  an   hair  of  his  head  perish, 
though   observable   in   Jewish   customes,   to  cut  the 
haires  of  Malefactors. 

Nor  in  their  long  co-habitation  with  the  ^Egyptians, 
crept  into  a  custome  of  their  exact  embalming,  wherein 
deeply  slashing  the  muscles,  and  taking  out  the  braines 
and  entrailes,  they  had  broken  the  subject  of  so  entire 
a  Resurrection,  nor  fully  answered  the  tipes  of  Enoch, 
EUahj  or  Jonah,  which  yet  to  prevent  or  restore,  was 
of  equall  facility  unto  that  rising  power,  able  to  break 
the  fasciations  and  bands  of  death,  to  get  clear  out  of 
the  Cere-cloth,  and  an  hundred  pounds  of  oyntment, 
and  out  of  the  Sepulchre  before  the  stone  was  rolled 
from  it. 

But  though  they  embraced  not  this  practice  of  burn- 
ing, yet  entertained  they  many  ceremonies  agreeable 
unto  Qreek  and  Romane  obsequies,  And  he  that  ob- 
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CHAP,  serveth  their  funeral  Feasts,  their  Lamentations  at  the 
I  grave,  their  musick,  and  weeping  mourners ;  how  they 
closed  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  how  they  washed, 
anointed,  and  kissed  the  dead;  may  easily  conclude 
these  were  not  meer  Pagan  Civilities.  But  whether 
that  mournful  burthen,  and  treble  calling  out  after 
AbscHom^  had  any  reference  unto  the  lastcondamation, 
and  triple  valediction,  used  by  other  nations,  we  hold 
but  a  wavering  conjecture. 

Civilians  make  sepulture  but  of  the  Law  of  nations, 
others  do  naturally  found  it  and  discover  it  also  in 
animals.  They  that  are  so  thick  skinned  as  still  to 
credit  the  story  of  the  Phcpnix^  may  say  something  for 
animal  burning :  More  serious  conjectures  finde  some 
examples  of  sepulture  in  Elephants,  Cranes,  the  Sepul- 
chral Cells  of  Pismires  and  practice  of  Bees ;  which 
civil  society  carrieth  out  their  dead,  and  hath  exequies, 
if  not  interrments. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  Solemnities,  Ceremonies,  Rites  of  their 
Cremation  or  enterrment,  so  solemnly  delivered 
by  Autbours,  we  shall  not  disparage  our  Reader 
to  repeat.  Only  the  last  and  lasting  part  in  their 
Urns,  collected  bones  and  Ashes,  we  cannot  wholly 
omit,  or  decline  that  Subject,  which  occasion  lately 
presented,  in  some  discovered  among  us. 

In  a  Field  of  old  Wabifighantj  not  many  months 
past,  were  digged  up  between  fourty  and  fifty  Umes, 
deposited  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soile,  not  a  yard  deep, 
nor  far  from  one  another:  Not  all  strictly  of  one 
figure,  but  most  answering  these  described ;  Some  con- 
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taining  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in  skulls,   CHAP, 
ribs,  jawes,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  impres-       II 
sions  of  their  combustion.     Besides  the  extraneous 
substances,  like  peeces  of  small  boxes,  or  combs  hand- 
somely wrought,  handles  of  small  brasse  instruments, 
brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kinde  of  Opak.^  ^/m^tutgni 

Near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards  Z^rtli^ 
oompasse  were  digged  up  coals  and  incinerated  sub-^^*^^^* 
stances,  which    begat  conjecture  that  this  was  thewitimiey 
Usirkia  or  place  of  burning  their  bodies,  or  some^^*^^^' 
sacrificing  place  unto  the  Manes,  which  was  properly 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the  Arcs  and  Altars 
unto  the  gods  and  Heroes  above  it. 

That  these  were  the  Umes  of  Romanes  from  the 
common  custome  and  place  where  they  were  found,  is 
no  obscure  conjecture,  not  far  from  a  Romans  Garrison, 
and  but  five  mile  from  Branauier^  set  down  by  ancient 
Record  under  the  name  of  Brannodunum.  And  where 
the  adjoyning  Town,  containing  seven  Parishes,  in  no 
very  different  sound,  but  Saxon  termination,  still  re- 
taines  the  Name  of  Bumhamy  which  being  an  early 
station,  it  is  not  improbable  the  neighbour  parts  were 
filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Romanes  themselves, 
or  Briitains  Romamsed,  which  observed  the  Romans 
customes. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Romanes  early  possessed 
this  Countrey ;  for  though  we  meet  not  with  such  strict 
particulars  of  these  parts,  before  the  new  Institution  of 
ConstofntinSy  and  military  charge  of  the  Count  of  the 
Saxon  shore,  and  that  about  the  Saxon  Invasions,  the 
Dalmatian  Horsemen  were  in  the  Garrison  of  Bran- 
caster:  Yet  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Vespasian^  and 
Severus,  we  finde  no  lesse  then  three  Legions  dispersed 
through  the  Province  of  Briitain.    And  as  high  as  the 
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Paston,  Bt. 


Reign  of  Ctaudiui  a  great  overthrow  was  given  unto 
the  Iceni^  by  the  Romans  Lieutenant  OHorku.  Not 
long  after  the  Countrey  was  so  molested,  that  in  hope 
of  a  better  state  Prasaiagu8  bequeathed  his  Eongdom 
unto  Nero  and  his  Daughters ;  and  Boadicea  his  Queen 
fought  the  last  decisive  Battle  with  Paulinui.  After 
which  time  and  Conquest  of  Agriccia  the  Lieutenant 
of  Vespcuimi^  probable  it  is  they  wholly  possessed  this 
Countrey,  ordering  it  into  Garrisons  or  Habitations, 
best  suitable  with  their  securities.  And  so  some  Ronume 
habitations,  not  improbable  in  these  parts,  as  high  as 
the  time  of  VespMiaifiy  where  the  Saxons  after  seated, 
in  whose  thin-fiird  Mappes  we  yet  finde  the  Name  of 
Walamgham.  Now  if  the  Icem  were  but  GammadinMy 
Afwonians^  or  men  that  lived  in  an  Angle  wedge  or 
Elbow  of  Brittain^  according  to  the  Original  Ety- 
mologie,  this  countrey  will  challenge  the  Emphatical 
appellation,  as  most  properly  making  the  Elbow  or 
Iken  of  Icenia. 

That  Britain  was  notably  populous  is  undeniable, 
from  that  expression  of  CcBsar^  That  the  Romanes 
themselves  were  early  in  no  small  numbers.  Seventy 
Thousand  with  their  associats  slain  by  Boadiceoy 
affords  a  sure  account.  And  though  many  Roman 
habitations  are  now  unknown,  yet  some  by  old  works, 
Rampiers,  Coynes,  and  Umes  do  testifie  their  Posses- 
sions. Some  Umes  have  been  found  at  Castor^  some 
also  about  Souihcreake  and  not  many  years  past,  no 
lesse  then  ten  in  a  field  at  Buxton^  not  near  any 
recorded  Garrison.  Nor  is  it  strange  to  finde  Romane 
Cojmes  of  Copper  and  Silver  among  us ;  of  Vespasiany 
Trc^anj  Adrian^  Commodusj  Antoninus^  Stverus,  etc 
But  the  greater  number  of  Diodesiany  Conskmtimey 
Constansj  Valens,  with  many  of  Victorinus  PostkumiuSy 
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Teiricus,  and  the  thirty  Tyrants   in   the  Reigne  of  CHAP. 
GaBienus;  and  some  as  high  as  Adrtanus  have  been       II 
found  about  Thetfordy  or  SitomaguSy  mentioned  in  the  ^  Fr»m 
itinerary  of  Antommu^  as  the  way  from  Verda  or  Castor  rkt^JvUAe 
unto  London.^    But  the   most   frequent  discovery  is^****** 
made  at  the  two  Ccuiera  by  Norwich  and  Yarmouth^  thirty-two 
at  Burghcastle  and  Braawaster.^  'l^'u^L 

Besides,  the  Norman^  Saxon  and  Danish  peeces  oi  observed  mat 
Cuihred,  Camdusj  WHMam  MatUda,^  and  others,  some  ^^7*^ 
Brittish  Coynes  of  gold  have  been  dispersediy  found ;  London,  but 
And   no  small   number  of  silver   peeces   neer  Nor-^^^^^ 
wich^ ;  with  a  rude  head  upon  the  obverse,  and  an  ill  mum  ad 
formed   horse  on   the  reverse,   with    inscriptions   Ic,  canoninm, 
Duro  T.  whether  implying  Icem^  Durorigesy  Tasctay  ^^""■^^"^ 
or  TrinobanieSy  we  leave  to  higher  conjecture.     Vulgar  Bretenhiun, 
Chronology  will  have  Norwich  Castle  as  old  as  Julius  ^^tforf, 
CassoTy  but  his  distance   from   these   parts,  and   itsBomtwood. 


etc. 


at 


Goihick  form  of  structure,  abridgeth  such  Antiquity,  sji^^/ 
The  British  Coyns  afibrd  conjecture  of  early  habitation  Caster^ 
in  these  parts,  though  the  City  of  Norwich  arose  {rova/owuHna 
the  ruines  of  VentOy  and  though  perhaps  not  without  ^^.^^''. 
some  habitation  before,  was  enlarged,  builded,  and  bnrgh  fur- 
nominated  by  the  Saxons.     In  what  bulk  or  populosity  i^*t^^f^ 
it  sUxxl  in  the  old  East-angle  Monarchy,  tradition  and  Thomai 
history  are  silent.    Considerable  it  was  in  the  Damsh  penon  o/ 
Eruptions,  when  Sueno  burnt  Thetford  and  Norwichy^  ,v^/^'  and 
and  U^eiel  the  Grovemour  thereof  was  able  to  xnskc  kmawudge  in 
some  resistance,  and  after  endeavoured  to  bum  the^^^ 
Damtlh  Navy.  «^'  o^**^- 

How  the  Romanes  left  so  many  Coynes  in  Countreys  reJu^kabu 
of  their  Conquests,  seemes  of  hard  resolution,  except '|V'v»«a««' 
we  conskler  how  they  buried  them  under  ground,  "whenyrommkom 
upon  barbarous  invasions  they  were  fain  to  desert  their  ^^^ 

in  most  part  of  their  Empire,  and  ^t^  divert  suoer 
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CHAP,  strictnesse  of  their  laws  forbiding  to  transfer  them  to 

11  any  other  uses;  Wherein  the  Spartans'^  were  singular, 

andC0pHr  ^^q  to  make  their  copper  money  uselesse,  contempered 

^BtUngimg  it  with  vinegar.     That  the  BrUains  left  any,  some 
^JJJj^j^f^  wonder ;  since  their  money  was  iron,  and  Iron  rings 

Mdtrut  before  Coesar;  and  those  of  after  stamp  by  permis- 

^J^sif  s^^i^9  ^"^  ^"^  small  in  bulk  and  bignesse ;  that  so  few 

Ralph  Har«,  of  the  Soxofis  remain,  because  overcome  by  suceeding 

hM4mrtd  Conquerours  upon  the  place,  their  Coynes  by  degrees 

FrUtuL  passed  into  other  stamps,  and  the  marks  of  after  ages. 
MaudiA/         Then  the  time  of  these  Umes  deposited,  or  precise 

^|T^^  Antiquity  of  these  Relicks,  nothing  of  more  uncer- 

/^mmdin  tainty.     For  since  the  Lieutenant  of  Claudius  seems  to 

Cast^^M  h^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  progresse  into  these  parts,  since  Boadicea 

tkis  insert/-  was  overthrown  by  the  Forces  of  JViro,  and  Affticola 

Hon  Elle  '  ^ 

n'a  eiie.        put  a  fuU  end  to  these  Conquests ;  it  is  not  probable 

J ^/ Thorpe.  |.}jg  Conntry  was  fiilly  garrisoned  or  planted  before; 

Abbas  jor.    and  therefore  however  these  Umes  might  be  of  later 

^**"'^      date,  not  likely  of  higher  Antiquity. 

ipiut.  in         And  the  succeeding  Emperours  desisted  not  from 

Vila  ycurg.  ^j^^jj.  Couqucsts  in  these  and  other  parts ;  as  testified 

by  history  and  medal  inscription  yet  extant.    The 

Province  of  Britain  in  so  divided  a  distance  from 

Rome^  beholding  the  faces  of  many  Imperial  persons, 

and  in  large  account  no  fewer  than  Cosmt^  Claudius^ 

Britannicus^   Vespasian^  Titus,  Adrian^  SeveruSj  Cam- 

moduSy  Geta^  and  CaracaUa. 

A  great  obscurity  herein,  because,  no  medall  or 
Emperours  coyne  enclosed,  which  might  denote  the 
dates  of  their  enterrments,  observable  in  many  Umes, 
s  stowes  and  found  in  those  of  Spittle  Fields  by  London^  which 
Loc^oQ.  contained  the  Cojmes  of  Claudius,  Vespasian,  Cont" 
modus,  Antoninus,  attended  with  Lacrymatories,  Lamps, 
Bottles  of  Liquor,  and  other  -appurtenances  of  affbc- 
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tionate  superstition,  which  in  these  rurall  interrments   CHAP, 
were  wanting.  H 

Some  uncertainty  there  is  from  the  period  or  term  of 
burning,  or  the  cessation  of  that  practise.  Macrobius 
affirmeth  it  was  disused  in  his  dayes.  But  most  agree, 
though  without  authentick  record,  that  it  ceased  with 
the  Antonini.  Most  safely  to  be  understood  after  the 
Reigne  of  those  Emperours,  which  assumed  the  name 
otAnioninuSj  extending  unto  Heliogabalus,  Not  strictly 
after  Marcus ;  For  about  fifty  years  later  we  finde  the 
magnificent  burning,  and  consecration  of  Severua ;  and 
if  we  so  fix  this  period  or  cessation,  these  Umes  will 
challenge  above  thirteen  hundred  yeers. 

But  whether  this  practise  was  onely  then  left  by 
Emperours  and  great  persons,  or  generally  about  RomCy 
and  not  in  other  Provinces,  we  hold  no  authentick 
account.   For  after  TertuUian^  in  the  dayes  ofMimuciui 
it  was  obviously  objected  upon  Christians,  that  they 
condemned  the  practise  of  burning.^     And  we  finde  a  '  Execnuamr 
passage  in  SUdonku^  which  asserteth  that  practise  in  d^j^^t 
France  unto  a  lower  account.     And  perhaps  not  fully  >»«>»«»  »«p«»i- 
disused  till  Christianity  fully  established,  which  g^^y^inOct, 
the  final  extinction  to  tiiese  Sepulchral  Bonefires.  A^*1S«ri«. 

Whether  they  were  the  bones  of  men  or  women  or 
diildren,  no  authentick  decision  from  ancient  custome 
in  distinct  places  of  burial.  Although  not  improbably 
conjectured,  that  the  double  Sepulture  or  burying 
place  of  Abraham^  had  in  it  such  intension.  But  from 
exility  of  bones,  thinnesse  of  skulls,  smallnesse  of  teeth, 
ribbes,  and  thigh-bones;  not  improbable  that  many 
thereof  were  persons  of  minor  age,  or  women.  Con- 
firmable  also  from  things  contained  in  them :  In  most 
were  found  substances  resembling  Combes,  Plates  like 
Boxes,  fastened  with  Iron  pins,  and  handsomely  over* 
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CHAP,    wrought  like  the  necks  or  Bridges  of  Musicall  Instni- 

II       ments,  long  brasse  plates  overwrought  like  the  handles 

of  neat  implements,  brazen  nippers  to  pull  away  hair, 

and  in  one  a  kinde  of  Opale  yet  maintaining  a  blewish 

colour. 

Now  that  they  accustomed  to  bum  or  bury  with 
them,  things  wherein  they  excelled,  delighted,  or  which 
were  dear  unto  them,  either  as  farewells  unto  all 
pleasure,  or  vain  apprehension  that  they  might  use 
them  in  the  other  world,  is  testified  by  all  Antiquity* 
Observable  from  the  Gemme  or  Beril  Ring  upon  the 
finger  of  Cynthia^  the  Mistress  of  Propertius,  when  after 
her  Funeral  Pyre  her  Ghost  appeared  unto  him.  And 
notably  illustrated  from  the  Contents  of  that  Roman 
1  vigeneri  Umc  preserved  by  Cardinal  Fcumese}-  wherein  besides 
^not.  104.  great  number  of  Gemmes  with  heads  of  Gods  and 
Goddesses,  were  found  an  Ape  of  Agaih^  a  Grashopper, 
an  Elephant  of  Ambre,  a  Crystal  Ball,  three  glasses, 
two  Spoons,  and  six  Nuts  of  Crystall.  And  beyond  the 
content  of  Umes,  in  the  Monument  of  ChUderick  the 
3  chifflet  in  first,*  and  fourth  King  from  Pharamondy  casually  dis- 
ChUdw  covered  three  years  past  at  Totimajfj  restoring  unto 
the  world  much  gold  richly  adorning  his  Sword,  two 
hundred  Rubies,  many  hundred  Imperial  Coyns,  three 
hundred  Grolden  Bees,  the  bones  and  horseshoe  of  his 
horse  enterred  with  him,  according  to  the  barbarous 
magnificence  of  those  dayes  in  their  sepulchral  Ob- 
sequies. Although  if  we  steer  by  the  conjecture  of 
many  and  Septuagint  expression;  some  trace  thereof 
may  be  found  even  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  not 
only  from  the  Sepulcral  treasure  of  Davidy  but  the 
circumcision  knives  which  Josuah  also  buried. 

Some  men  considering  the  contents  of  these  Umes, 
lasting  peeces  and  toyes  included  in  them,  and  the 
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custome  of  burning  with  many  other  Nations,  might   CHAP, 
somewhat  doubt  whether  all  Urnes  found  among  us,       II 
were  properly  Romane  Reliques,  or  some  not  belonging 
unto  our  Britttshy  Siuconj  or  Danish  Forefathers. 

In  the  form  of  Burial  among  the  ancient  BrittainSy 
the  large  Discourses  of  Caesar,  Tacitus^  and  Strabo 
are  silent :  For  the  discovery  whereof,  with  other  par- 
ticulars, we  must  deplore  the  loss  of  that  Letter  which 
Cicero  expected  or  received  from  his  Brother  Qumttu^ 
as  a  resolution  of  BrUtish  customes;  or  the  account 
whidi  might  have  been  made  by  Scribonius  Largus 
the  Physician,  accompanying  the  Emperor  ClaudUiSy 
who  might  have  also  discovered  that  frugal  Bit^  of^DkMb 
the  Old  BrUtainSy  which  in  the  bigness  of  a  Bean  could  x^^^  ^T 
satisfie  their  thirst  and  hunger.  Sevwo. 

But  that  the  Drvida  and  ruling  Priests  used  to  bum 
and  bury,  is  expressed  by  Pomponius;  That  BeUinus 
the  Brother  of  BrennuSj  and  King  of  Brittains  was 
burnt,  is  acknowledged  by  Polydonu^  as  also  by 
Amandus  Zterexerms  in  Hiitoria,  and  Pineda  in  his 
Universa  hietoria.  Spanish.  That  they  held  that 
practise  in  Gattia^  Caesar  expressly  delivereth.  Whether 
the  BriUaina  (probably  descended  from  them,  of  like 
Religion,  Language  and  Manners)  did  not  sometimes 
make  use  of  burning ;  or  whether  at  least  such  as  were 
after  civilized  unto  the  Romane  life  and  manners,  con- 
formed not  unto  this  practise,  we  have  no  historical 
assertion  or  denial.  But  since  from  the  account  of 
T€uiiu$  the  Romanes  early  wrought  so  much  civility 
upon  the  Brittish  stock,  that  they  brought  them  to 
build  Temples,  to  wear  the  Gown,  and  study  the 
Romane  Laws  and  Language,  that  they  conformed 
also  unto  their  Religious  rites  and  customes  in  burials, 
se^ns  no  improbable  conjecture. 


Brendedide. 
Ildtyde. 
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CHAP.  That  burning  the  dead  was  used  in  Sarmaiia^  is 
II  affirmed  by  GaguimUj  that  the  Sueona  and  Gothlanders 
used  to  bum  their  Princes  and  great  persons,  is  de- 
livered by  Saxo  and  Olaus;  that  this  was  the  old 
Germane  practise,  is  also  asserted  by  Tacitus.  And 
though  we  are  bare  in  historical  particulars  of  such 
obsequies  in  this  Island,  or  that  the  Saxons^  Jules^ 
and  Armies  burnt  their  dead,  yet  came  they  from  parts 
where  ^twas  of  ancient  practise ;  the  Germanes  using  it, 
from  whom  they  were  descended.  And  even  in  Jutiand 
and  Sleswick  in  Anglia  Cymbricaj  Umes  with  bones 
were  found  not  many  years  before  us. 
Roiaoid,  But  the  Danish  and  Northern  Nations  have  raised 

an  jEra  or  point  of  compute  from  their  Custome  of 
burning  their  dead  :  Some  deriving  it  from  UnguinuSy 
some  from  Frotho  the  great;  who  ordained  by  Law, 
that  Princes  and  Chief  Commanders  should  be  com- 
mitted unto  the  fire,  though  the  common  sort  had  the 
common  grave  enterrment.  So  StarJeatterua  that  old 
Heroe  was  burnt,  and  Ringo  royally  burnt  the  body  of 
Harald  the  King  slain  by  him. 

What  time  this  custome  generally  expired  in  that 
Nation,  we  discern  no  assured  period ;  whether  it  ceased 
before  Christianity,  or  upon  their  Conversion,  by 
Ansgurius  the  Gkiul  in  the  time  of  Ludovicus  Pius  the 
Son  of  Charles  the  Great,  according  to  good  computes ; 
or  whether  it  might  not  be  used  by  some  persons, 
while  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  Paganisme  and 
Christianity  were  promiscuously  embraced  among  them, 
there  is  no  assured  conclusion.  About  which  times  the 
Danes  were  busie  in  England,  and  particularly  infested 
this  Countrey :  Where  many  Castles  and  strong  holds 
were  built  by  them,  or  against  them,  and  great  number 
of  names  and  Families  still  derived  from  them.     But 
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since  this  custome  was  probably  disused  before  their 
Invasion  or  Conquest,  and  the  Romanes  confessedly 
practised  the  same,  since  their  possession  of  this 
Island,  the  most  assured  account  will  fall  upon  the 
Romanes^  or  Brittams  Romanized. 

However  certain  it  is,  that  Umes  conceived  of  no 
Romane  Original,  are  often  digged  up  both  in  Norway 
and  Denmark^  handsomely  described,  and  graphically 
represented  by  the  Learned  Physician  Wormius,^  And 
in  some  parts  of  Denmark  in  no  ordinary  number,  as 
stands  delivered  by  Authors  exactly  describing  those 
Countreys.^  And  they  contained  not  only  bones,  but 
many  other  substances  in  them,  as  Knives,  peeces  of 
Iron,  Brass  and  Wood,  and  one  of  Norway  a  brasse 
guilded  Jewes  harp. 

Nor  were  they  coniiised  or  carelesse  in  disposing  the 
noblest  sort,  while  they  placed  large  stones  in  circle 
about  the  Umes,  or  bodies  which  they  interred  :  Some- 
what answerable  unto  the  Monument  of  RoUrich  stones 
in  England^  or  sepulcral  Monument  probably  erected 
by  RoUoj  who  after  conquered  Normjandy,  Where  ^tis 
not  improbable  somewhat  Height  be  discovered.  Mean 
while  to  what  Nation  or  person  belonged  that  large 
Ume  found  at  Ashbu/rie^  containing  mighty  bones, 
and  a  Buckler ;  what  those  large  Umes  found  at  little 
MoMmgham^^  or  why  the  Angksea  Umes  are  placed  with 
their  mouths  downwards,  remains  yet  undiscovered. 
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CHAPTER  III 

FAYSTERED    and    whited    Sepulchres,    were 
anciently  affected  in  cadaverous,  and  corruptive 
Burials;    And   the  rigid  Jews  were  wont  to 
garnish  the  Sepulchres  of  the  righteous ;  ^  Ulysses  in  *  ^^^  >> 
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Hecuba  ^  cared  not  how  meanly  he  lived,  so  he  might 
finde  a  noble  Tomb  after  death.  Great  Princes  affected 
great  Monuments,  and  the  £air  and  larger  Umes  con- 
tained no  vulgar  ashes,  which  makes  that  disparity  in 
those  which  time  discovereth  among  us.  The  present 
Umes  were  not  of  one  capacity,  the  largest  containing 
above  a  gallon,  Some  not  much  above  half  that  measure; 
nor  all  of  one  figure,  wherein  there  is  no  strict  con- 
formity, in  the  same  or  different  Countreys;  Observ- 
able from  those  represented  by  Ca»al%u»y  JBosiOf  and 
others,  though  all  found  in  Italy:  While  many  have 
handles,  ears,  and  long  necks,  but  most  imitate  a 
circular  figure,  in  a  spherical  and  round  composure; 
whether  from  any  mystery,  best  duration  or  capacity, 
were  but  a  conjecture.  But  the  common  form  with 
necks  was  a  proper  figure,  making  our  last  bed  like 
our  first;  nor  much  unlike  the  Umes  of  our  Nativity, 
while  we  lay  in  the  nether  part  of  the  Earth,*  and 
inward  vault  of  our  Microcosme.  Many  Umes  are 
red,  these  but  of  a  black  colour,  somewhat  smooth, 
and  dully  sounding,  which  begat  some  doubt,  whether 
they  were  burnt,  or  only  baked  in  Oven  or  Sun : 
According  to  the  ancient  way,  in  many  bricks,  tiles, 
pots,  and  testaceous  works;  and  as  the  word  testa  is 
properly  to  be  taken,  when  occurring  without  addi- 
tion: And  chiefly  intended  by  Pliny ^  when  he  com- 
mendeth  bricks  and  tiles  of  two  years  old,  and  to 
make  them  in  the  spring.  Nor  only  these  concealed 
peeces,  but  the  open  magnificence  of  Antiquity,  ran 
much  in  the  Artifice  of  Clay.  Hereof  the  house  of 
Mausoliis  was  built,  thus  old  Jupiter  stood  in  the 
Capitol,  and  the  Siatua  of  Hercules  made  in  the  Reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  extant  in  Plimes  dayes. 
And  such  as  declined  burning  or  Funeral  Umes,  affected 
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Coffins  of  Clay,  according  to  the  mode  of  Pythagoroiy 
and  way  preferred  by  Varro.  But  the  spirit  of  great 
ones  was  above  these  circumscriptions,  affecting  Copper, 
Silver,  Gold,  and  Porphyrie  times,  wherein  Severus 
lay,  after  a  serious  view  and  sentence  on  that  which 
should  contain  him.^  Some  of  these  Umes  were 
thought  to  have  been  silvered  over,  from  sparklings 
in  several  pots,  with  small  Tinsel  parcels;  uncertain 
whether  from  the  earth,  or  the  first  mixture  in  them. 

Among  these  Umes  we  could  obtain  no  good  ac- 
count of  their  coverings;  only  one  seemed  arched 
over  with  some  kinde  of  brickwork.  Of  those  found 
at  Buxton  some  were  covered  with  flints,  some  in  other 
parts  with  Tiles,  those  at  Yarmouth  Caster^  were  closed 
with  Romcme  bricks.  And  some  have  proper  earthen 
covers  adapted  and  fitted  to  them.  But  in  the 
Homerical  Ume  of  Patrocliu%  whatever  was  the  solid 
T^ument,  we  finde  the  immediate  covering  to  be  a 
purple  pcece  of  silk  :  And  such  as  had  no  covers  might 
have  the  earth  closely  pressed  into  them,  after  which 
disposure  were  probably  some  of  these,  wherein  we 
found  the  bones  and  ashes  half  mortered  unto  the  sand 
and  sides  of  the  Ume ;  and  some  long  roots  of  Quich, 
or  Dogs-grass  wreathed  about  the  bones. 

No  Lamps,  included  Liquors,  Lachrymatories,  or 
Tear-Bottles  attended  these  rural  Umes,  either  as 
sacred  unto  the  Manes^  or  passionate  expressions  of 
their  surviving  friends.  While  with  rich  flames,  and 
hired  teares  they  solemnized  their  Obsequies,  and  in 
the  most  lamented  Monuments  made  one  part  of  their 
Inscriptions.*  Some  finde  sepulchral  Vessels  contain- 
ing liquors,  which  time  hath  incrassated  into  gellies. 
For  beside  these  Lachrymatories,  notable  Lamps,  with 
Vessels  of  Oyles   and  Aromatical  Liquors  attended 
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noble  Ossuaries.  And  some  yet  retaining  a  Vinosity^ 
and  spirit  in  them,  which  if  any  have  tasted  they  have 
far  exceeded  the  Palats  of  Antiquity.  Liquors  not  to 
be  computed  by  years  of  annual  Magistrates,  but  by 
great  conjunctions  and  the  fatal  periods  of  Kingdoms.* 
The  draughts  of  Consulary  date,  were  but  crude  unto 
these,  and  Opimian^  Wine  but  in  the  muste  unto 
them. 

In  sundry  graves  and  Sepulchres,  we  meet  with  Rings, 
Coynes,  and  Chalices;  Ancient  frugality  was  so  severe, 
that  they  allowed  no  gold  to  attend  the  Corps,  but 
onely  that  which  served  to  fasten  their  teeth.^  Whether 
the  Opaline  stone  in  this  Ume  were  burnt  upon  the 
finger  of  the  dead,  or  cast  into  the  fire  by  some  affec- 
tionate friend,  it  will  consist  with  either  custome.  But 
other  incinerable  substances  were  found  so  fresh,  that 
they  could  feel  no  sindge  from  fire.  These  upon  view 
were  judged  to  be  wood,  but  sinking  in  water  and 
tried  by  the  fire,  we  found  them  to  be  bone  or  Ivory. 
In  their  hardnesse  and  yellow  colour  they  most  re- 
sembled Box,  which  in  old  expressions  found  the 
Epithete^  of  Eternal,  and  perhaps  in  such  conserva- 
tories might  have  passed  uncorrupted. 

That  Bay-leaves  were  found  green  in  the  Tomb  of 
S.  Humbert^  after  an  hundred  and  fifty  yeers,  was 
looked  upon  as  miraculous.  Remarkable  it  was  unto 
old  Spectators,  that  the  Cypresse  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  lasted  so  many  hundred  years:  The  wood  of 
the  Ark  and  Olive  Rod  of  Aaron  were  older  at  the 
Captivity.  But  the  Cypresse  of  the  Ark  of  Noah, 
was  the  greatest  vegetable  Antiquity,  if  Josephus  were 
not  deceived,  by  some  fragments  of  it  in  his  dayes. 
To  omit  the  Moore-logs,  and  Firre-trees  found  under- 
ground in  some  parts  of  England ;  the  undated  ruines 
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of  winds,  flouds  or  earthquakes ;  and  which  in  Flanders    CHAP. 
still  shew  from  what  quarter  they  fell,  as  generally        III 
lying  in  the  North-East  position.^  i  Oorop. 

But  though  we  found  not  these  peeces  to  be  Wood,  Niioswjjb^ 
according  to  first  apprehension,  yet  we  missed  not 
altogether  of  some  woody  substance;  for  the  bones 
were  not  so  clearly  pickt,  but  some  coals  were  found 
amongst  them ;  A  way  to  make  wood  perpetual,  and 
a  fit  associat  for  metal,  whereon  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  Ephesian  Temple,  and  which  were 
made  the  lasting  tests  of  old  boundaries,  and  Land- 
marks; Whilest  we  look  on  these  we  admire  not 
observations  of  Coals  found  fresh,  after  four  hundred 
years.^  In  a  long  deserted  habitation,^  even  Egge-shels  ^o/Berm- 
have  been  found  fresh,  not  tending  to  corruption.  ^^^ia. 

In  the  Monument  of  King  ChUderick,  the  Iron  •^/Mme- 
Reliques  were  foimd  all  rusty  and  crumbling  into 
peeces.  But  our  little  Iron  pins  which  fastened  the 
ivory  works,  held  well  together,  and  lost  not  their  Mag- 
neticall  quality,  though  wanting  a  tenacious  moisture 
for  the  firmer  union  of  parts,  although  it  be  hardly 
drawn  into  fusion,  yet  that  metal  soon  submitteth 
unto  rust  and  dissolution.  In  the  brazen  peeces  we 
admired  not  the  duration  but  the  freedom  from  rust, 
and  ill  savour;  upon  the  hardest  attrition,  but  now 
exposed  unto  the  piercing  Atomes  of  aire ;  in  the  space 
of  a  few  moneths,  they  begin  to  spot  and  betray  their 
green  entrals.  We  conceive  not  these  Urns  to  have 
descended  thus  naked  as  they  appear,  or  to  have  entred 
their  graves  without  the  old  habit  of  flowers.  The 
Ume  of  Philopasmen  was  so  laden  with  flowers  and 
ribbons,  that  it  afforded  no  sight  of  it  self.  The  rigid 
Lycurgus  allowed  Olive  and  Myrtle.  The  Athenians 
might  fidxely  except  against  the  practise  of  DemocrUue 
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to  be  buried  up  in  honey;  as  fearing  to  embezzle  a 
great  commodity  of  their  Countrey,  and  the  best  of 
that  kinde  in  Europe.  But  Plaio  seemed  too  frugally 
politick,  who  allowed  no  larger  monument  then  would 
contain  four  Heroick  verses,  and  designed  the  most 
barren  ground  for  sepulture :  Though  we  cannot  com- 
mend the  goodnesse  of  that  sepulchral  ground,  which 
was  set  at  no  higher  rate  then  the  mean  salary  of 
Judas.  Though  the  earth  had  confounded  the  ashes 
of  these  Ossuaries,  yet  the  bones  were  so  smartly  burnt, 
that  some  thin  plates  of  brasse  were  found  half  melted 
among  them :  whereby  we  apprehended  they  were  not 
of  the  meanest  carcasses,  perfunctorily  fired  as  some- 
times in  military,  and  commonly  in  pestilence,  burn- 
ings ;  or  after  the  manner  of  abject  corps,  hudled  forth 
and  carelessly  burnt,  without  the  Esquiline  Port  at 
Rome ;  which  was  an  afiront  continued  upon  T^beriuiy 
while  they  but  half  burnt  his  body,^  and  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  according  to  the  custome  in  notable 
Malefactors;  whereas  Nero  seemed  not  so  much  to 
fear  his  death,  as  that  his  head  should  be  cut  off  and 
his  body  not  burnt  entire. 

Some  finding  many  fragments  of  scuk  in  these  Umes, 
suspected  a  mixture  of  bones ;  In  none  we  searched  was 
there  cause  of  such  conjecture,  though  sometimes  they 
declined  not  that  practise;  The  ashes  of  Domiiian^ 
were  mingled  with  those  of  Jtdioy  of  Achilles  with  those 
of  PcUrocbis :  All  Umes  contained  not  single  ashes ; 
Without  confused  burnings  they  affectionately  com- 
pounded their  bones;  passionately  endeavouring  to 
continue  their  living  Unions.  And  when  distance  of 
death  denied  such  conjunctions,  unsatisfied  afiections 
conceived  some  satisfaction  to  be  neighbours  in  the 
grave,  to  lye  Ume  by  Ume,  and  toudh  but  in  their 
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names.     And  many  were  so  curious  to  continue  their    CHAP, 
living  relations,  that  they  contrived  large,  and  family        III 
Umes,  wherein  the  Ashes  of  their  nearest  friends  and 
kindred  might  successively  be  received,^  at  least  some  ^s.tkenwt 
parcels  thereof,  while  their  collateral  memorials  lay  in  t^^^irf 
mtfior  vessels  about  them.  —  M.Cawiubon 

Antiquity  held  too  light  thoughts  from  Objects  of  Antoninus. 
mortality,  while  some  drew  provocatives  of  mirth  from 
Anatomies,*  and  Juglers  shewed  tricks  with  Skeletons,  ssicenmat 
When  Fidlers  made  not  so  pleasant  mirth  as  Fencers,  ^o'd^ 
and  men  could  sit  with  quiet  stomacks  while  hanging  >^vimus 
was  plaied  before  them.'    Old  considerations  made  few  t  'Ayx^v 
memefdo'a  by  sculs  and  bones  upon  their  monuments.  ^1^^^^,^^ 
In  the  ^Egyptian  Obelisks  and  Hieroglyphical  figures,  ^Hme  at 
it  is  not  easie  to  meet  with  bones.    The  sepulchral  ^^^'^^ 
Lamps  speak  nothing  lesse  then   sepulture;  and  in  **9^^pon 
their  literal  draughts  prove  often  obscene  and  antick  Smt'^m 
peeoes :  Where  we  finde  D.  if.*  it  is  obvious  to  meet  ^*«>' *«** 
with  sacrificing  pasUrcCsy  and  vessels  of  libation,  upon  muiakmi/e 
old  sepulchral  Monuments.    In  the  Jewish  Hypogasum^  *kJ!!^rm^ 
and  subterranean  Cell  at  Rome^  was  little  observable  to  cut  a 
beside  the  variety  of  Lamps,  and  frequent  draughts  ^^^^ 
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of  the  holy  Candlestick.     In  authentick  draughts  of  roUedmmay, 
Aphony  and  Jerome^  we  meet  with  thigh-bones  and  tiuy/tuied, 
deaths   heads;    but   the    cemiterial  Cels  of  ancient  *!f^.^*   , 

'  tkeir  Iwes  to 

Christians   and  Martyrs,   were    filled   with   draughts  tfuUmgkttr 
of  Scripture  Stories;  not  declining  the  flourishes  of  '^^^,. 
Cjrpresse,  Palms,  and  Olive ;  and  the  mystical  Figures  Ad»«i«us. 
of  Peacocks,  Doves  and  Cocks.     But  iterately  affecting  numibas. 
the  pourtraits  of  Enochs  LazaruSy  Jonas^  and  the  vision  '  ^^*'^ 
of  Ezechiely  as  hopeful  draughts,  and  hinting  imagery 
of  the  Resurrection ;  which  is  the  life  of  the  grave,  and 
sweetens  our  habitations  in  the  Land  of  ilfofe^  and 
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Gentile  inscriptions  precisely  delivered  the  extent  of 
mens  lives,  seldome  the  manner  of  their  deaths,  which 
history  it  self  so  often  leaves  obscure  in  the  records  of 
memorable  persons.  There  is  scarce  any  Philosopher 
but  dies  twice  or  thrice  in  Laertius ;  Nor  almost  any 
life  without  two  or  three  deaths  in  Plutarch;  which 
makes  the  tragical  ends  of  noble  persons  more  favour- 
ably resented  by  compassionate  Readers,  who  finde  some 
relief  in  the  Election  of  such  differences. 
—  The  certainty  of  death  is  attended  with  uncertainties, 
in  time,  manner,  places.  The  variety  of  Monuments 
hath  often  obscured  true  graves :  and  Cenotaphs  con- 
founded Sepulchres.  For  beside  their  real  Tombs, 
many  have  found  honorary  and  empty  Sepulchres.  The 
variety  of  Homers  Monuments  made  him  of  various 
Countreys.  Euripides  ^  had  his  Tomb  in  Africa^  but 
his  sepulture  in  Macedonia.  And  Severus  *  found  his 
real  Sepulchre  in  Rome^  but  his  empty  grave  in  GaUia, 

He  that  lay  in  a  golden  Ume  '  eminently  above  the 
earth,  was  not  like  to  finde  the  quiet  of  these  bones. 
Many  of  these  Urnes  were  broke  by  a  vulgar  dis- 
coverer in  hope  of  inclosed  treasure.  The  ashes  of 
MarceUus^  were  lost  above  ground,  upon  the  like 
account.  Where  profit  hath  prompted,  no  age  hath 
wanted  such  miners.  For  which  the  most  bajrbarous 
Expilators  found  the  most  civil  Rhetorick.  Gx>ld  once 
out  of  the  earth  is  no  more  due  unto  it ;  What  was 
unreasonably  committed  to  the  ground  is  reasonably 
resumed  from  it :  Let  Monuments  and  rich  Fabricks, 
not  Riches  adorn  mens  ashes.  The  commerce  of  the 
living  is  not  to  be  transferred  unto  the  dead :  It  is  no 
injustice  to  take  that  which  none  complaines  to  lose, 
and  no  man  is  wronged  where  no  man  is  possessor. 

What  virtue  yet  sleeps  in  this  terra  damnata  and 
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aged  cinders,  were  petty  magick  to  experiment;  These 
crumbling  reliques  and  long-fired  particles  superannate 
such  expectations :  Bones,  hairs,  nails,  and  teeth  of 
the  dead,  were  the  treasures  of  old  Sorcerers.  In 
vain  we  revive  such  practices ;  Present  superstition  too 
visibly  perpetuates  the  folly  of  our  fore- fathers,  wherein 
unto  old  Observation  this  Island  was  so  compleat,  that 
it  might  have  instructed  Persia^ 

PlaUfs  historian  of  the  other  world,  lies  twelve  dayes 
incomipted,  while  his  soul  was  viewing  the  large 
stations  of  the  dead.  How  to  keep  the  corps  seven 
dayes  from  corruption  by  anointing  and  washing,  with- 
out exenteration,  were  an  hazardable  peece  of  art,  in 
our  choisest  practise.  How  they  made  distinct  separa- 
tion of  bones  and  ashes  from  fiery  admixture,  hath 
found  no  historical  solution.  Though  they  seemed  to 
make  a  distinct  collection,  and  overlooked  not  Pyrrhus 
his  toe.  Some  provision  they  might  make  by  fictile 
Vessels,  Coverings,  Tiles,  or  flat  stones,  upon  and  about 
the  body.  And  in  the  same  Field,  not  far  from  these 
Umes,  many  stones  were  found  under  ground,  as  also 
by  careful  separation  of  extraneous  matter,  composing 
and  raking  up  the  burnt  bones  with  forks,  observable 
in  that  notable  lamp  of  GcUuanus.  Martianus^^  who  had 
the  sight  of  the  Fas  Usirinumf  or  vessel  wherein  they 
burnt  the  dead,  found  in  the  Esquiline  Field  at  Rome^ 
might  have  afforded  clearer  solution.  But  their  in- 
satisfaction  herein  begat  that  remarkable  invention  in 
the  Funeral  Pyres  of  some  Princes,  by  incombustible 
sheets  made  with  a  texture  of  Asbestos^  incremable  flax, 
or  Salamanders  wool,  which  preserved  their  bones  and 
ashes'  incommixed. 

How  the  bulk  of  a  man  should  sink  into  so  few 
pounds  of  bones  and  ashes,  may  seem  strange  unto  any 
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who  considers  not  its  constitution,  and  how  slender  a 
mass  will  remain  upon  an  open  and  urging  fire  of  the 
carnal  composition.  Even  bones  themselves  reduced 
into  ashes,  do  abate  a  notable  proportion.  And  con- 
sisting much  of  a  volatile  salt,  when  that  is  fired  out, 
make  a  light  kind  of  cinders.  Although  their  bulk 
be  disproportionate  to  their  weight,  when  the  heavy 
principle  of  Salt  is  fired  out,  and  the  Earth  almost 
onely  remaineth ;  Observable  in  sallow,  which  makes 
more  Ashes  then  Oake;  and  discovers  the  common  fraud 
of  selling  Ashes  by  measure,  and  not  by  ponderation. 

Some  bones  make  best  Skeletons,^  some  bodies  quick 
and  speediest  ashes :  Who  would  expect  a  quick  flame 
from  Hydropical  Heradiku?  The  poisoned  Souldier 
when  his  Belly  brake,  put  out  two  pjrres  in  PUdamh^ 
But  in  the  plague  of  Athens^^  one  private  pyre  served 
two  or  three  Intruders;  and  the  Saracens  burnt  in 
large  heaps,  by  the  King  of  Coitile^^  shewed  how  little 
Fuel  sufficeth.  Though  the  Funeral  pyre  of  PiUrodui 
took  up  an  hundred  foot,^  a  peeoe  of  an  old  boat  burnt 
Pompey ;  And  if  the  burthen  of  haac  were  sufficient  for 
an  holocaust,  a  man  may  carry  his  own  pyre. 

From  animals  are  drawn  good  burning  lights,  and 
good  medicines®  against  burning;  Though  the  seminal 
humor  seems  of  a  contrary  nature  to  fire,  yet  the  body 
compleated  proves  a  combustible  lump,  wherein  fire 
findes  flame  even  from  bones,  and  some  fuel  almost 
from  all  parts.  Though  the  Metropolis^  of  humidity 
seems  least  disposed  unto  it,  which  might  render  the 
sculls  of  these  Umes  less  burned  then  other  bones. 
But  all  flies  or  sinks  before  fire  almost  in  all  bodies. 
When  the  common  ligament  is  dissolved,  the  attenuable 
parts  ascend,  the  rest  subside  in  coal,  calx  or  ashes.      "' 

To  burn  the  bones  of  the  King  of  Edom  ^  for  Lyme, 
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ms  no  irrational  ferity ;  But  to  drink  of  the  ashes    CHAP, 
of  dead  relations,^  a  passionate  prodigality.     He  that        HI 
hath  the  ashes  of  his    friend,  hath   an  everlasting  ^^^^ 
treasure:   where  fire  taketh  leave,  corruption  slowly  Hwimmi 
enters ;  In  bones  well  burnt,  fire  makes  a  wall  against     *     "^ 
it  self,  experimented  in  copels,  and  tests  of  metals, 
which  consist  of  such  ingredients.     What  the  Sun 
oompoundeth,  fire  analyseth,  not  transmuteth.    That 
devouring  agent  leaves  almost  alwayes  a  morsel  for 
the  EUulh,  whereof  all  things  are  but  a  colony ;  and 
whidh,  if  time  permits,  the  mother  Element  will  have 
in  their  primitive  mass  again. 

He  that  looks  for  Umes  and  old  sepulchral  reliques, 
must  not  seek  them  in  the  mines  of  Temples :  where 
no  Religion  anciently  placed  them.  These  were  found 
in  a  Held,  according  to  ancient  custome,  in  noble  or 
private  burial ;  the  old  practise  of  the  Canaanites^  the 
Family  of  Abraham^  and  the  burying  place  of  Josua^ 
in  the  borders  of  his  possessions ;  and  also  agreeable 
unto  Bomane  practise  to  bury  by  highwayes,  whereby 
their  Monuments  were  under  eye :  Memorials  of  them- 
selves, and  memefU6*s  of  mortality  into  living  passengers ; 
whom  the  Epitaphs  of  great  ones  were  fain  to  beg  to 
stay  and  look  upon  them.  A  language  though  some- 
times used,  not  so  proper  in  Church-Inscriptions.*  The  *  sist«Wmtor. 
sensible  Rhetorick  of  the  dead,  to  ezemplarity  of  good 
life,  first  admitted  the  bones  of  pious  men,  and  Martyrs 
within  Church-wals;  which  in  succeeding  ages  crept 
into  promiscuous  practise.  While  ConstanHne  was 
peculiarly  favoured  to  be  admitted  imto  the  Church 
Porch ;  and  the  first  thus  buried  in  England  was  in 
the  dayes  of  Cuthred, 

Qiristians  dispute  how  their  bodies  should  lye  in  *Kirck- 
the  grave.'    In  umal  enterrment  they  clearly  escaped  towT 
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CHAP,  this  Controversie :  Though  we  decline  the  Religious 
HI  consideration,  yet  in  cemiterial  and  narrower  burying 
places,  to  avoid  confusion  and  crosse  position,  a  certain 
posture  were  to  be  admitted ;  which  even  Pagan  civility 
observed,  The  Persians  lay  North  and  South,  The 
Megarians  and  Phcsnidans  placed  their  heads  to  the 
£ast :  The  Athenians^  some  think,  towards  the  West, 
which  Christians  still  retain.  And  Beda  will  have  it 
to  be  the  posture  of  our  Saviour.  That  he  was  crucified 
with  his  face  towards  the  West,  we  will  not  contend 
with  tradition  and  probable  account ;  But  we  applaud 
not  the  hand  of  the  Painter,  in  exalting  his  Cross  so 
high  above  those  on  either  side ;  since  hereof  we  finde 
no  authentick  account  in  history,  and  even  the  crosses 
found  by  Helena  pretend  no  such  distinction  from 
longitude  or  dimension.  

To  be  gnawd  out  of  our  graves,  to  have  our  sculs 
made  drinking-bowls,  and  our  bones  turned  into  Pipes, 
to  delight  and  sport  our  Enemies,  are  Tragical  abomi- 
nations, escaped  in  burning  Burials. 

Umal  enterrments,  and  burnt  Reliques  lye  not  in 
fear  of  worm^  or  to  be  an  hgQtage  for  Serpent^ ;  In 
carnal  sepulture,  corruptions  seem  peculiar  unto  parts, 
and  some  speak  of  snakes  out  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
But  while  we  suppose  common  wormes  in  graves,  ^tis 
not  easie  to  finde  any  there;  few  in  Church-yards 
above  a  foot  deep,  fewer  or  none  in  Churches,  though 
in  fresh  decayed  bodies.  Teeth,  bones,  and  hair, 
give  the  most  lasting  defiance  to  corruption.  In  an 
Hydropical  body  ten  years  buried  in  a  Church  yard, 
we  met  with  a  fat  concretion,  where  the  nitre  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  salt  and  lixivious  liquor  of  the  body, 
had  coagulated  large  lumps  of  fat,  into  the  consistence 
of  the  hardest   castle-soap;  whereof  part  lemaineth 
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with  us.     After  a  battle  with  the  Persians^  the  Romane    CHAP. 
Corps  decayed  in  few  dayes,  while  the  Persian  bodies        III 
remained  dry  and  uncorrupted.     Bodies  in  the  same  ^j^^I^^^ 
groimd  do  not  uniformly  dissolve,  nor  bones  equally  e/'Donet, 
moulder;  whereof  in  the  opprobrious  disease  we  expect  Arf,y^„v«/ 
no  long  duration.     The  body  of  the  Marquess  of  Dorset  »53o,  ««* 

i6oS  uioH 

seemed  sound  and  handsomely  cereclothed,  that  after  th*  cutting 
seventy  eight  years  was  found  uncorrupted.^     Common  ^  ^^^' 
Tombs  preserve  not  beyond  powder :  A  firmer  consist-  found ptffect 
ence  and  compage  of  parts  might  be  expected  from  '^^l^^*^ 
Arefaction,  deep  burial  or  Charcoal.     The  greatest  tAsjietkuat 
Antiquities  of  mortal  bodies  may  remain  in  petrified  buHne^hur, 
bones,  whereof,  though  we  take  not  in  the  pillar  of  /rop^rtian. 
Lots  wife,  or  Metamorphosis  of  OrtelitAS^  some  may  he  lukgan  onu^ 
older  then  Pyramids,  in  the  petrified  Reliques  of  the  "^^"^ 
general  inundation.   When  Alexander  opened  the  Tomb  btinttrred, 
of  Cynu^  the  remaining  bones  discovered  his  proportion,  ^,^^*.  ^z 
whereof  umal  fragments  afibrd  but  a  bad  conjecture,  Leicester- 
and  have  this  disadvantage  of  grave  enterrments,  that   i/^kisMa/ 
they  leave  us  ignorant  of  most  personal  discoveries.  Yrk^ 
For  since  bones  afford  not  only  rectitude  and  stability,  Dante  in 
but  figure  unto  the  body ;  It  is  no  impossible  Physi-  ''p^^^/^ 
ognomy  to  conjecture  at  fleshly  appendencies ;  and  found 
after  what  shape  the  muscles  and  camous  parts  might  ^^J^'i«,/ 
hang  in  their  full  consistences.    A  full  spread  Cariola  txunuattd, 
shews  a  well-shaped  horse  behinde,  handsome  formed  untdtium 
sculls,  give  some  analogy  of  flesh  resemblance.     A  ^'*«v^« 
critical  view  of  bones  makes  a  good  distinction  of  «/Jerusaiem, 
sexes.     Even  colour  is  not  beyond  conjecture,  since  «»"*«?«' 

■^  m9  '  tutu  eustt 

it  is  hard  to  be  deceived  in  the  distinction  o{  Negro's  tokavg 
sculls.     Dantes^  Characters  are  to  be  found  in  sculls  h^Io^ 
as  well  as  faces.    Hercules  is  not  onely  known  by  his  Omo  in  their 
foot.      Other  parts  make  out  their  comproportions,  Mn^nmde 
and  inferences  upon  whole,  or  parts.     And  since  the  htMttmfo 
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CHAP,  dimensions  of  the  head  measure  the  whole  body,  and 

III  the  figure  thereof  gives  conjecture  of  the  principal 

^ch^kfH^  faculties;  Physiognomy  out-liyes  our  selves,  and  ends 

imi0verthe  not  in  our  gravcs. 

utk^^.  Severe  contemplators  observing  these  lasting reliques, 

and  iMr  may  think  them  good  monuments  of  persons  past,  little 

making  oo  advantage  to  future  beings.      And  considering  that 

«>  olr**"  power  which  subdueth  all  things  unto  it  self,  that  can 

Parean  resumc  the  scattered  Atomes,  or  identifie  out  of  any 

i^^wna  thing,  conceive  it  superfluous  to  expect  a  resurrection 

gemmeche  out  of  Reliqucs.     But  the  soul  subsisting,  other  matter 

gii  buomini  clothcd  with  duc  accidcuts,  may  salve  the  individuality : 

leggc  huomo  Yet  the  Saints  we  observe  arose  from  craves  and  monu- 

Ben  hauna  ^  o  ^ 

quiui  conos-  ments,  about  the  holy  City.  Some  think  the  ancient 
cmtoiemme.  patriarchs  SO  earnestly  desired  to  lay  their  bones  in 
Canaan^  as  hoping  to  make  a  part  of  that  Resurrec- 
tion, and  though  thirty  miles  from  Mount  Calvaay^ 
at  least  to  lie  in  that  Region,  which  should  produce 
the  first-fruits  of  the  dead.  And  if  according  to  learned 
conjecture,  the  bodies  of  men  shall  rise  where  their 
greatest  Reliques  remain,  many  are  not  like  to  erre 
in  the  Topography  of  their  Resurrection,  though  their 
bones  or  bodies  be  after  translated  by  Angels  into  the 
field  of  Ezechiels  vision,  or  as  some  will  order  it,  into 
1  Tirin.  im      the  Valley  of  Judgement,  or  Jehosaphai} 


I 


CHAPTER    IV 

HRISTIANS  have  handsomely  glossed  the  de- 
formity of  death,  by  careful  consideration  of 
the  body,  and  civil  rites  which  take  off  brutal 
terminations.  {  And  though  they  conceived  all  repar- 
able by  a  resurrection,  cast  not  off  all  care  of  entemnent. 
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And  since  the  ashes  of  Sacrifices  burnt  upon  the  Altar    CHAP, 
of  Grod,  were  carefully  carried  out  by  the  Priests,  and        IV 
deposed  in  a  clean  field ;  since  they  acknowledged  their 
bodies  to  be  the  lodging  of  Christ,  and  temples  of  the 
holy  Ghost,  they  devolved  not  all  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  soul  existence ;  and  therefore  with  long  services  and 
full  solemnities  concluded  their  last  Exequies,  wherein  ^  [^^* 
to  all  distinctions  the  Greek  devotion  seems  most  openj.ckMu 
pathetically  ceremonious.  ^  ^^ 

Christian  invention  hath  chiefly  driven  at  Rites, 
which  speak  hopes  of  another  life,  and  hints  of  a  Re- 
surrection.    And  if  the  ancient  Gentiles  held  not  the 
immortality  of  their  better  part,  and  some  subsistence 
after  death;  in  several   rites,  customes,  actions  and 
expressions,  they   contradicted   their   own   opinions: 
wherein  DemocrUus  went  high,  even  to  the  thought 
of  a  resurrection,*  as  scoffingly  recorded  by  Pliny.  'Sumiis 
What  can  be  more  express  than  the  expression  of  J^l^^nitta 
PhocylUdes?^    Or  who  would  expect  from  Lucretiua^  Deraocnto 
a  sentence  of  Ecckskuies  ?    Before  Plato  could  speak,  non  revnit 
the  soul  had  wings  in  Homer ^  which  fell  not,  but  flew  j^^^* 
out  of  the  body  into  the  mansions  of  the  dead ;  who  dementia  est; 
also  observed  that  handsome  distinction  of  Demas  and  1^^.^]^ 
SomOy  for  the  body  conjoyned  to  the  soul  and  body  ^-y.^-ss- 
separated  from  it.     Ludan  spoke  much  truth  in  jest,  ruy^^' 
when  he  said,  that  part  of  Hercules  which  proceeded  ^^?T-^* 
from  Akhmena  perished,  that  from  Jupiter  remained  xci^iir 


««Oi- 


immortal.    Thus  Socrates^  was  content  that  his  friends  ^yfV^- 

et  deinceps. 

should  bury  his  body,  so  they  would  not  think  they  ^Ceditenim 
buried  Socrates^  and    regarding   only   his   immortal  ^^fui|*™ 
part,  was  indifferent  to  be  burnt  or  buried.     From  «°t«in 
such  Considerations  Diogenes  might  contemn  Sepul-  Lueni, 
ture.    And  being  satisfied  that  the  soul  could  not  *J^*^ 
'»  gi^^  careless  of  corporal  entemnent.     The 
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CHAP.  Stoicks  who  thought  the  souls  of  wise  men  had 
IV  their  habitation  about  the  Moon^  might  make  slight 
account  of  subterraneous  deposition;  whereas  the 
Pythcigorians  and  transcorporating  Philosophers,  who 
were  to  be  often  buried,  held  great  care  of  their  en- 
terrment.  And  the  Platonicks  rejected  not  a  due  care 
of  the  grave,  though  they  put  their  ashes  to  unreason- 
able expectations,  in  their  tedious  term  of  return  and 
long  set  revolution. 

Men  have  lost  their  reason  in  nothing  so  much  asf 
their  Religion,  wherein  stones  and  clouts  make  Martyrs  ;\ 
and  since  the  Religion  of  one  seems  madness  unto^ 
another,  to  afford  an  account  or  rational  of  old  Rites, 
requires  no  rigid  Reader ;  That  they  kindled  the  pyre 
aversly,  or  turning  their  face  from  it,  was  an  hand- 
some Symbole  of  unwilling  ministration;  That  they 
washed  their  bones  with  wine  and  milk,  that  the  mother 
wrapt  them  in  Linnen,  and  dryed  them  in  her  bosome, 
the  first  fostering  part,  and  place  of  their  nourish- 
ment; That  they  opened  their  eyes  towards  heaven, 
before  they  kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes 
or  original,  were  no  improper  Ceremonies.  Their  last 
1  Vale,  vale,  valediction  ^  thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants  was  also 
otS^mT  ^^""y  solemn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Christians, 
natun  who  thought  it  too  little,  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 

JliJJ^^.  thrice  upon  the  enterred  body.  That  in  strewing  their 
Tombs  the  Romanes  affected  the  Rose,  the  Greeks 
Amaranthus  and  myrtle ;  that  the  Funeral  pyre  con- 
sisted of  sweet  fuel.  Cypress,  Firre,  Larix,  Yewe,  and 
Trees  perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of 
their  surviving  hopes :  Wherein  Christians  which  deck 
their  Cofiins  with  Bays  have  found  a  mora,  elegant 
Embleme.  For  that  tree  seeming  dead,  will  restore 
it  self  from  the  root,  and  its  dry  and  exuccous  leaves 
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resume  their  verdure  again ;  which  if  we  mistake  not,     CHAP, 
we  have  also  observed  in  Furze.    Whether  the  pUnting        IV 
of  Yewe  in  Churchyards,  hold  not  its  original  from 
ancient  Funeral  Rites,  or  as  an  Embleme  of  Resur- 
rection from  its  perpetual  verdure,  may  also  admit 
conjecture. 

They  made  use  of  Musick  to  excite  or  quiet  the 
affections  of  their  friends,  according  to  different  har- 
monies. But  the  secret  and  symbolical  hint  was  the  '^ 
harmonical  nature  of  the  soul;  which  delivered  from 
the  body,  went  again  to  enjoy  the  primitive  harmony 
of  heaven,  from  whence  it  first  descended ;  which  ac- 
cording to  its  progresse  traced  by  antiquity,  came  down 
by  Cancer^  and  ascended  by  Capricomus. 

They  burnt  not  children  before  their  teeth  appeared, 
as  apprehending  their  bodies  too  tender  a  morsel  for 
fire,  and  that  their  gristly  bones  would  scarce  leave 
separable  reliques  after  the  pyral  combustion.  That 
they  kindled  not  fire  in  their  houses  for  some  dayes 
after,  was  a  strict  memorial  of  the  late  afflicting  fire. 
And  mourning  without  hope,  they  had  an  happy  fraud 
against  excessive  lamentation,  by  a  common  opinion 
that  deep  sorrows  disturbed  their  ghosts.^ 

That  they  buried  their  dead  on  their  backs,  or  in  a 
supine  position,  seems  agreeable  unto  profound  sleep, 
and  common  posture  of  dying ;  contrary  to  the  most 
natural  way  of  birth ;  Nor  unlike  our  pendulous  posture, 
in  the  doubtful  state  of  the  womb.  Diogenes  was 
singular,  who  preferred  a  prone  situation  in  the  grave, 
and  some  Christians  *  like  neither,  who  decline  the  *  Rumuum, 
figure  of  rest,  and  make  choice  of  an  erect  posture. 

That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their 
feet  forward,  not  inconsonant  unto  reason:  As  con- 
trary unto  the  native  posture  of  man,  and  his  pro- 

voL.  in.  1 
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duction  first  into  it.  And  also  agreeable  unto  their 
opinions,  while  they  bid  adieu  unto  the  world,  not  to 
look  again  upon  it;  whereas  Mahometans  who  think 
to  return  to  a  delightful  life  again,  are  carried  forth 
with  their  heads  forward,  and  looking  towards  their 
houses. 

They  closed  their  eyes  as  parts  which  first  die  or  first 
discover  the  sad  effects  of  death.  But  their  iterated 
clamations  to  excitate  their  dying  or  dead  friends,  or 
revoke  them  unto  life  again,  was  a  vanity  of  affection  ; 
as  not  presumably  ignorant  of  the  critical  tests  of 
death,  by  apposition  of  feathers,  glasses,  and  reflexion 
of  figures,  which  dead  eyes  represent  not ;  which  how- 
ever not  strictly  verifiable  in  fresh  and  warm  cadavers^ 
could  hardly  elude  the  test,  in  corps  of  four  or  five 
dayes. 

That  they  suck'd  in  the  last  breath  of  their  expiring 
friends,  was  surely  a  practice  of  no  medical!  institution, 
but  a  loose  opinion  that  the  soul  passed  out  that  way, 
and  a  fondnesse  of  affection  from  some  Pt/ihagoricatt^ 
foundation,  that  the  spirit  of  one  body  paMed  into 
another;  which  they  wished  might  be  their  own.      -— - 

That  they  powred  oyle  upon  the  pyre,  was  a  tolerable 
practise,  while  the  intention  rested  in  facilitating  the 
accension ;  But  to  place  good  Omens  in  the  quick  and 
speedy  burning,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  winds  for  a  dis- 
patch in  this  office,  was  a  low  form  of  superstition.      — 

The  Archimime  or  Jester  attending  the  Funeral  train, 
and  imitating  the  speeches,  gesture,  and  manners  of 
the  deceased,  was  too  light  for  such  solemnities,  con- 
tradicting their  funerall  Orations,  and  dolefiill  rites  of 
the  grave. 

That  they  buried  a  peece  of  money  with  them  as  a 
Fee  of  the  Elysian  Ferrimany  was  a  practise  full  of 
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folly.     But  the  ancient  custome  of  placing  cojmes  in    CHAP, 
considerable  Umes,  and  the  present  practice  of  bury-        iv 
ing  medals  in  the  Noble  Foundations  of  Europe^  are 
laudable  wayes  of  historicall  discoveries,  in  actions, 
persons,   Chronologies;    and    posterity   will   applaud 
them.    — 

We  examine  not  the  old  Laws  of  Sepulture,  exempt- 
ing certain  persons  from  burial  or  burning.  But  hereby 
we  apprehend  that  these  were  not  the  bones  of  persons 
Planet-struck  or  burnt  with  fire  from  Heaven:  No 
Reliques  of  Traitors  to  their  Countrey,  Self-killers,  or 
Sacril^'ous  Malefactors ;  Persons  in  old  apprehension 
unworthy  of  the  earth ;  condemned  unto  the  Tariara's 
of  Hell,  and  bottomlesse  pit  of  Pluto  ^  from  whence  there 
was  no  redemption. 

Nor  were  only  many  customes  questionable  in  order 
to  their  Obsequies,  but  also  sundry  practises,  fictions, 
and  conceptions,  discordant  or  obscure,  of  their  state 
and  future  beings;  whether  unto  eight  or  ten  bodies 
of  men  to  adde  one  of  a  woman,  as  being  more  in- 
flammable, and  unctuously  constituted  for  the  better 
pyrall  combustion,  were  any  rational  practise:  Or 
whether  the  complaint  of  Perianders  Wife  be  toler- 
able, that  wanting  her  Funerall  burning  she  suflered 
intolerable  cold  in  Hell,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  infernal  house  of  Pluto,  wherein  cold  makes  a 
great  part  of  their  tortiures ;  it  cannot  passe  without 
some  question. 

Why  the  Female  Ghosts  appear  unto  Ub/sses,  before 
the  Heroes  and  masculine  spirits  ?  Why  the  Psyche  or 
soul  of  Tvresias  is  of  the  masculine  gender ;  who  being 
blinde  on  earth  sees  morf^  then  all  the  rest  in  hell; 
Why  the  Funeral  Suppers  consisted  of  Egges,  Beans, 
Smallage,  and  Lettuce,  since  the  dead  are  made  to 
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CHAP,    eat  Asphodels  about  the  Efysian  medows  ?    Why  since 

rv        there  is  no  Sacrifice  acceptable,  nor  any  propitiation 

for  the  Covenant  of  the  grave ;  men  set  up  the  Deity 

of  MofiOy  and   fruitlesly  adored   Divinities  without 

ears  ?  it  cannot  escape  some  doubt. 

The  dead  seem  all  alive  in  the  humane  Hades  of 
Homer,  yet  cannot  we  speak,  prophesie,  or  know  the 
living,  except  they  drink  blood,  wherein  is  the  life  of 
man.  And  therefore  the  souls  of  Penelope's  Paramours 
conducted  by  Mercury  chiriped  like  bats,  and  those 
which  followed  Hercules  made  a  noise  but  like  a  flock 
of  birds. 

The  departed  spirits  know  things  past  and  to  come, 
yet  are  ignorant  of  things  present.  Agememnon  fortels 
what  should  happen  unto  Ulysses,  yet  ignorantly  en- 
quires what  is  become  of  his  own  Son.  The  ghosts 
are  afraid  of  swords  in  Homer,  yet  SyhiUa  tells  JEneas 
in  VirgU,  the  thin  habit  of  spirits  was  beyond  the 
force  of  weapons.  The  spirits  put  off  their  malice 
with  their  bodies,  and  Coesar  and  Pompey  accord  in 
Latine  Hell,  yet  ^aa  in  Homer  endures  not  a  confer- 
ence with  Ulysses :  And  Deiphobus  appears  all  mangled 
in  VtrgUs  Ghosts,  yet  we  meet  with  perfect  shadows 
among  the  wounded  ghosts  of  Homer. 

Since  Charon  in  Lucian  applauds  his  condition  among 
the  dead,  whether  it  be  huidsomely  said  of  AchUles^ 
that  living  contemner  of  death,  that  he  had  rather  be 
a  Plowmans  servant  then  Emperour  of  the  dead  ?  How 
Hercules  his  soul  is  in  hell,  and  yet  in  heaven,  and 
Julius  his  soul  in  a  Star,  yet  seen  by  .tineas  in  hell, 
except  the  Ghosts  were  but  images  and  shadows  of 
the  soul,  received  in  higher  mansions,  according  to  the 
ancient  division  of  body,  soul,  and  image  or  Simula^ 
chrum  of  them  both,  t  The  particulars  of  future  beings 
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must  needs  be  dark    unto  ancient  Theories,  which    CHAP 
Christian  Philosophy  jet  determines  but  in  a  Cloud        IV 
of  opinions.    A  Dialogue  between  two  Infants  in  the  "^ 
womb  concerning  the  state  of  this  world,  might  hand- 
somly  illustrate  our  ignorance  of  the  next,  whereof 
methinks  we  yet  discourse  in  PJatoes  denne,and  are  but 
Embryon  Philosophers.  "^ 

Pythagoras  escapes  in  the  fabulous  hell  of  Dofnie^  iDeiinfema 
among  that  swarm  of  Philosophers,  wherein  whilest 
we  meet  with  Phio  and  Socrcdes^  Caio  is  to  be  found 
in  no  lower  place  then  Purgatory.  Among  all  the  set, 
Epicurus  is  most  considerable,  whom  men  make  honest 
without  an  Efyzmniy  who  contemned  life  without  en- 
couragement of  immortality,  and  making  nothing  after 
death,  yet  made  nothing  of  the  King  of  terrours. 

Were  the  happinesse  of  next  world  as  closely  appre- 
hended as  the  felicities  of  this,  it  were  a  martjrrdome 
to  live ;  and  unto  such  as  consider  none  hereafter,  it 
must  be  more  then  death  to  die,  which  makes  us  amazed 
at  those  audacities,  that  durst  be  nothing,  and  return 
into  their  Chaos  again.  Certainly  such  spirits  as  could 
contemn  death,  when  they  expected  no  better  being 
after,  would  have  scorned  to  live  had  they  known 
any.  And  therefore  we  applaud  not  the  judgment 
of  Machiacelj  that  Christianity  makes  men  cowards, 
or  that  with  the  confidence  of  but  half  dying,  the 
dispised  virtues  of  patience  and  humility,  have  abased 
the  spirits  of  men,  which  Pagan  principles  exalted, 
but  rather  regulated  the  wildenesse  of  audacities,  in 
the  attempts,  grounds,  and  eternal  sequels  of  death ; 
wherein  men  of  the  boldest  spirits  are  often  pro- 
digiously temerarious.  Nor  can  we  extenuate  valour 
of  ancient  Martyrs,  who  contemned  death  in  the  un- 
comfortable ioene  of  their  lives,  and  in  their  decrepit 
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CHAP.  Martyrdomes  did  probably  lose  not  many  moneths  of 
I^  their  dayes,  or  parted  with  life  when  it  was  scarce 
worth  the  living.  For  (beside  that  long  time  past 
holds  no  consideration  unto  a  slender  time  to  come) 
they  had  no  small  disadvantage  from  the  constitution  of 
old  age,  w.hich  naturally  makes  men  fearful ;  And  com- 
plexionally  superannuated  from  the  bold  and  couragious 
thoughts  of  youth  and  fervent  years.  But  the  con- 
tempt of  death  from  corporal  animosity,  promoteth 
not  our  felicity.  They  may  set  in  the  Orchestra^ 
and  noblest  Seats  of  Heaven,  who  have  held  up  shak- 
ing hands  in  the  fire,  and  humanely  contended  for 
glory. 

Mean  while  Epicurus  lies  deep  in  Daniia  hell,  wherin 
we  meet  with  Tombs  enclosing  souls  which  denied  their 
immortalities.  But  whether  the  virtuous  heathen,  who 
<  lived  better  then  he  spake,  or  erring  in  the  principles  of 
himself,  yet  lived  above  Philosophers  of  more  specious 
Maximes,  lye  so  deep  as  he  is  placed ;  at  least  so  low 
as  not  to  rise  against  Christians,  who  beleeving  or 
knowing  that  truth,  have  lastingly  denied  it  in  their 
practise  and  conversation,  were  a  quaery  too  sad  to 
insist  on. 

But  all  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  Opinions  of 
some  future  being,  which  ignorantly  or  coldly  beleeved, 
beget  those  perverted  conceptions.  Ceremonies,  Sayings, 
which  Christians  pity  or  laugh  at.  Happy  are  they, 
which  live  not  in  that  disadvantage  of  time,  when  men 
could  say  little  for  futurity,  but  from  reason.  Whereby 
the  noblest  mindes  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and 
melancholly  Dissolutions;  With  these  hopes  SocraUs 
warmed  his  doubtful  spirits,  against  that  cold  potion, 
and  Cato  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal  stroak,  spent 
part   of  the   night   in  reading  the   immortality  of 
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Plato,  thereby  confirming  his  wavering  hand  unto  the     CHAP, 
animosity  of  that  attempt.  IV 

It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can  throw 
at  a  man,lx>  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature ; 
W"thiafTHere  is  no  further  state  to  come,  unto  which 
this  seemes  progressional,  and  otherwise  made  in  vaine ; 
Without  this  accomplishment  the  natural  expectation 
and  desire  of  such  a  state,  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ; 
unsatisfied  Considerators  would  quarrel  the  justice  of 
their  constitutions,  and  rest  content  that  Adam  had 
fallen  lower ;  whereby  by  knowing  no  other  Original, 
and  deeper  ignorance  of  themselves,  they  might  have 
enjoyed  the  happinesse  of  inferiour  Creatures ;  who  in 
tranquillity  possess  their  Constitutions,  as  having  not 
the  apprehension  to  deplore  their  own  natures.  And 
being  framed  below  the  circumference  of  these  hopes, 
or  cognition  of  better  being,  the  wisedom  of  God  hath 

necessitated  their  Contentment:    But   the  superiour . 

ingredient  and  obscured  part  of  our  selves,  whereto 
all  present  felicities  afford  no  resting  contentment, 
will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us  we  are  more  then  our 
present  selves ;  and  evacuate  such  hopes  in  the  fruition 
of  their  own  accomplishments. 

CHAPTER    V 

NOW  since  these  dead  bones  have  already  out- 
lasted the  living  ones  of  Methuselah^  and  in  a 
yard  under  ground,  and  thin  walls  of  clay, 
out-worn  all  the  strong  and  specious  buildings  above 
it;  and  quietly  rested  under  the  drums  and  tramplings 
of  three  conquests;  What  Prince  can  promise  such 
diutumity  unto  his  Reliques,  or  might  not  gladly  say, 

Sie  ego  eomponi  versus  in  ossa  velim.^  ^  Tibolltts. 
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Time  which  antiquates  Antiquities,  and  hath  an  art 
to  make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet  spared  these  nwnor 
Monuments.  In  vain  we  hope  to  be  known  by  open 
and  visible  conservatories,  when  to  be  unknown  was 
the  means  of  their  continuation  and  obscurity  their 
protection :  If  they  dyed  by  violent  hands,  and  were 
thrust  into  their  Umes,  these  bones  become  consider^ 
able,  and  some  old  Philosophers  would  honour  them,^ 
whose  soules  they  conceived  most  pure,  which  were 
thus  snatched  firom  their  bodies;  and  to  retain  a 
stronger  propension  unto  them  :  whereas  they  weariedly 
left  a  languishing  corps,  and  with  faint  desires  of  re- 
union. If  they  fell  by  long  and  aged  decay,  yet  wrapt 
up  in  the  bundle  of  time,  they  fall  into  indistinction, 
and  make  but  one  blot  with  Infants.  If  we  begin  to 
die  when  we  live,  and  long  life  be  but  a  prolongation 
of  death ;  our  life  is  a  sad  composition ;  we  live  with 
I  death,  and  die  not  in  a  moment.  How  many  pulses 
made  up  the  life  of  Meihuselahj  were  work  for  Archi' 
medes :  Common  Counters  sum  up  the  life  of  Mose» 
his  man.*  Our  dayes  become  considerable  like  petty 
sums  by  minute  accumulations;  where  numerous  frac- 
tions make  up  but  small  round  numbers ;  and  our  dayes 
of  a  span  long  make  not  one  little  finger.* 

If  the  neamesse  of  our  last  necessity,  brought  a 
nearer  conformity  unto  it,  there  were  a  happinesse  in 
hoary  hairs,  and  no  calamity  in  half  senses.  But  the 
ilong  habit  of  living  indisposeth  us  for  dying ;  When 
Avarice  makes  us  the  sport  of  death ;  When  even  David 
grew  politickly  cruel;  and  Solomon  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  the  wisest  of  men.  But  many  are  to  early 
old,  and  before  the  date  of  age.  Adversity  stretchetli 
our  dayes,  misery  makes  Alcmenas  nights,*  and  time 
hath  no  wings  unto  it.    But  the  most  tedious  beiii^ 
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18  that  which  can  unwish  it  self,  content  to  be  nothing,     CHAP 

or  never  to  have  been,  which  was  beyond  the  male-        V 

content  of  Job,  who  cursed  not  the  day  of  his  life,  but 

his  Nativity ;  Content  to  have  so  far  been,  as  to  have 

a  title  to  future  being;  Although  he  had  lived  here 

but  in  an  hidden  state  of  life,  and   as  it  were  an 

abortion. 

What  Song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what  name  AchiUes  Tht^uMiimg 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  ^^j^^ 
puzling  questions  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture.   What  ^nucrmm- 
time  the  persons  of  these  Ossuaries  entred  the  famous  'tu^' 
Nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  Princes  and  Coun-  i>ommiu$m 
\  sellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.    But  who  were  jw^Jycc. 
the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ^^^' 
ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above  Antiquarism. 
Not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  nor  easily  perhaps  by 
spirits,  except  we  consult  the  Provincial  Guardians, 
or  tutelary  Observators.    Had  they  made  as  good  pro- 
vision for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  tiieir 
Beliques,  they  had  not  so  grosly  erred  in  the  art  of 
perpetuation.  ^But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but 
Pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fiedlacy  in  duration.  |  Vain    *— 
adies,  which  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons,  times, 
and  sexes,  have  found  unto  themselves  a  fruitlesse 
continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity,  as 
Emblemes  of  mortal  vanities ;  Antidotes  against  pride, 
vainglory,  and  madding  vices.      Pagan  vain  glories     "* 
which  thought  the  world  might  last  for  ever,  had 
encouragement  for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Atropos 
unto  the  immortality  of  their  Names,  were  never  dampt 
with  the  necessity  of  oblivion.     Even  old  ambitions 
had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of  their 
vain-glories,  who  acting  early,  and  before  the  probable 
Meridian  of  time,  have  by  this  time  found  great  ac- 
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complishment  of  their  designee,  whereby  the  ancient 
Heroes  have  already  out-lasted  their  Monuments,  and 
Mechanical  preservations.  But  in  this  latter  Scene 
of  time  we  cannot  expect  such  Mummies  unto  our 
memories,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  Prophecy  of 
Elias^  and  Charles  the  fift  can  never  hope  to  live 
within  two  Methusela's  of  Hector,^ 

And  therefore  restlesse  inquietude  for  the  diutumity 
of  our  memories  unto  present  considerations,  seemes  a 
vanity  almost  out  of  date,  and  superannuated  peece  of 
folly.     We  cannot  hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  names, 
as  some  have  done  in  their  persons,  one  face  of  Janus 
holds  no  proportion  to  the  other,    ^is  tq  late  to  be 
ambitious.    The  great   mutations   of  the  world  are 
acted,  or  time  may  be  too  short  for  our  designes.     To 
extend  our  memories  by  Monuments,  whose  death  we 
dayly  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  we  cannot  hope, 
without  injury  to  our  expectations,  in  the  advent  of 
the  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our  beliefs.    We 
whose  generations  are  ordained  in  this  setting  part  of 
time,  are  providentially  taken  off  from  such  ilW^^^^ 
tions.     And  being  necessitated  to  eye  the  re 
particle  of  futurity,  are  naturally  constituti 
tlioughts   of  the  next  world,  and   cannot  e\ 
decline    the  consideration    of   that  duration, 
maketh  Pyramids  pillars  of  snow,  and  all  that^a  | 
a  moment. 

.    Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodies,  and 

,the  mortal  right-lined-circle'  must  conclude  and  shut 

jup  alL    There  is  no  antidote  against  the  Opium  of 

time,  which  temporally  considereth  all  things;  Our 

Fathers  finde  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and 

j  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  Survivors. 

Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  fourty  yeers :  *  Genera- 
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tions  passe  while  some  trees  stand,  and  old  Familiei 
last  not  three  Oakes.  To  be  read  by  bare  inscription^ 
like  many  in  GnUer^  to  hope  for  Eternity  by  iEnigA 
matical  Epithetes,  or  first  letters  of  our  names,  to  be 
studied  by  Antiquaries,  who  we  were,  and  have  new\ 
Names  given  us  like  many  of  the  Mummies,  are  cold  \ 
consolations  unto  the  Students  of  perpetuity,  even  by  ^ 
everlasting  Languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  only  know 
there  was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  they  knew 
more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan :  ^  dis- 
paraging his  horoscopal  inclination  and  judgement  of 
himself,  who  cares  to  subsist  like  Hippocrates  Patients, 
or  Achilles  horses  in  Homer ^  under  naked  nominations, 
without  deserts  and  noble  acts,  which  are  the  balsame 
of  our  memories,  the  Enielechia  and  soul  of  our  sub- 
sistences. To  be  namelesse  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds 
an  infamous  history.  The  Canaanitish  woman  lives 
more  happily  without  a  name,  then  Herodias  with 
one.  And  who  had  not  rather  have  been  the  good 
theef  ,  then  Pilate  ? 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her! 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without 
distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity.  Who  can  but  pity 
the  founder  of  the  Pyramids  ?  Herostralus  lives  that 
burnt  the  Temple  of  Diana,  he  is  almost  lost  that 
buUt  it;  Time  hath  spared  the  Epitaph  of  Adrians 
hors^  CQpfounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  com- ' 
pute  ^  or^f elicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names, 
since  bad  have  equal  durations ;  and  ThersUes  is  like  to 
live  as  long  as  Agamemnon.  Who  knows  whether  the 
best  of  men  be  known  ?  or  whether  there  be  not  more 
remarkable  persons  forgot,  then  any  that  stand  re- 
membred  in  the  known  account  of  time  ?  Without  the 
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CHAP,  favour  of  the  everlaating  Register  the  first  man  had 
V  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and  Methusdahs  long  life 
had  been  his  only  Chronicle. 
v  "^  Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired  :  The  greater  part  must 
be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  to  be 
found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in  the  record  of 
man.  Twenty  seven  names  make  up  the  first  story, 
and  the  recorded  names  ever  since  contain  not  one 
living  Century.  The  number  of  the  dead  long  ex- 
ceedeth  all  that  shall  live.  The  night  of  time  far 
surpasseth  the  day,  and  who  knows  when  was  the 
iGquinox?  Every  houre  addes  unto  that  current 
Arithmetique,  which  scarce  stands  one  moment.  And 
since  death  must  be  the  Lucma  of  life,  and  even  Pagans 
could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live,  were  to  die;  Since 
our  longest  Sun  sets  at  right  descensions,  and  makes 
but  winter  arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  long 
before  we  lie  down  in  darknesse,  and  have  our  light 
in  ashes ;  Since  the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts  us 
with  dying  memento's^  and  time  that  grows  old  it  self, 
'  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration :  Diutumity  is  a  dream 
and  folly  of  expectation. 

Darknesse  and  light  divide  the  course  of  time,  and 
oblivion  shares  with  memory,  a  great  part  even  of  our 
living  beings ;  we  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and 
the  smartest  stroaks  of  aflliction  leave  but  short  smart 
/upon  us.  Sense  endureth  no  extremities,  and  sorrows 
destroy  us  or  themselves.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
fables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities,  miseries  are 
i  slippery,  or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which  notwith- 
standing is  no  stupidity.  To  be  ignorant  of  evils  to 
come,  and  forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  merciftd  provision 
in  nature,  whereby  we  digest  the  mixture  of  our  few 
and  evil  dayes,  and  our  delivered  senses  not  relapsing 
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into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are  not  kept 
raw  by  the  edge  of  repetitions.  A  great  part  of 
Antiquity  contented  their  hopes  of  subsistency  with 
a  transmigration  of  their  souls.  A  good  way  to  con- 
tinue their  memories,  while  having  the  advantage  of 
plural  successions,  they  could  not  but  act  something 
remarkable  in  such  variety  of  beings,  and  enjoying 
the  fame  of  their  passed  selves,  make  accumulation 
of  glory  unto  their  last  durations.  Others  rather  then 
be  lost  in  the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were 
content  to  recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make 
one  particle  of  the  publick  soul  of  all  things,  which 
was  no  more  then  to  return  into  their  unknown  and 
divine  Original  again.  ^Egyptian  ingenuity  was  more 
unsatisfied,  contriving  their  bodies  in  sweet  consist- 
ences, to  attend  the  return  of  their  souls.  But  all 
was  vanity,  feeding  the  winde,^  and  folly.  The 
^Egyptian  Mummies,  which  Canibysea  or  time  hath 
spared,  avarice  now  consiuneth.  Mummie  is  become 
Merchandise,  JUizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is 
sold  for  balsoms. 

In  vain  do  individuals  hope  for  immortality,  or  any 
patent  from  oblivion,  in  preservations  below  the  Moon : 
Men  have  been  deceived  even  in  their  flatteries  above 
the  Sun,  and  studied  conceits  to  perpetuate  their  names* 
in  heaven.  The  various  Cosmography  of  that  part 
hath  already  varied  the  names  of  contrived  constella- 
tions; Nimrod  is  lost  in  Orton^  and  Oayrii  in  the 
Pogge-starre.  While  we  look  for  incorruption  in  the 
heavens,  we  finde  they  are  but  like  the  Earth ;  Durable 
in  their  main  bodies,  alterable  in  their  parts :  whereof 
beside  Comets  and  new  Stars,  perspectives  begin  to  tell 
tales.  And  the  spots  that  wander  about  the  Sun,  with 
Phaeiom  favour,  would  make  clear  conviction. 
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CHAP.  '  There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immortality; 
V  whatever  hath  no  beginning  may  be  confident  ^THo 
end.  All  others  have  a  dependent  being,  and  within 
the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is  the  peculiar  of  that 
necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  it  self;  And  the 
highest  strain  of  omnipotency  to  be  so  powerfidly 
constituted,  as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of 
it  self.  But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian  Immortality" 
frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of  either 
state  after  death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory.' 
God  who  can  only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured 
our  resurrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or  names  hath 
directly  promised  no  duration.  Wherein  there  is  so 
much  of  chance  that  the  boldest  Expectants  have  found 
unhappy  frustration;  and  to  hold  long  subsistence, 
seems  but  a  scape  in  oblivion.  But  man  is  a  Noble 
Animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave, 
solemnizing  Nativities  and  Deaths  with  equal  lustre, 
nor  omitting  Ceremonies  of  bravery,  in  the  infamy  of 
his  nature. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invisible  Sun 
within  us.  A  small  fire  sufiiceth  for  life,  great  flames 
seemed  too  little  after  death,  while  men  vainly  affected 
precious  pyres,  and  bum  like  SardanapahUy  but  the 
wisedom  of  funeral  Laws  found  the  folly  of  prodigal 
blazes,  and  reduced  undoing  fires,  unto  the  rule  of 
sober  obsequies,  wherein  few  could  be  so  mean  as 
not  to  provide  wood,  pitch,  a  mourner,  and  an 
Ume. 

Five  Languages  secured  not  the  Epitaph  of  Chr* 
dianus ;  The  man  of  God  lives  longer  without  a  Tomb 
then  any  by  one,  invisibly  interred  by  Angels,  and 
adjudged  to  obscurity,  though  not  without  some  marks 
directing  humane  discovery.     Enoch  and  IXiat  without 
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either  tomb  or  burial,  in  an  anomalous  state  of  being,  CHAP, 
are  the  great  Examples  of  perpetuity,  in  their  long  and  V 
living  memory,  in  strict  account  being  still  on  this  side 
death,  and  having  a  late  part  yet  to  act  upon  this  stage 
of  earth.  K  in  the  decretory  term  of  the  world  we 
shall  not  all  die  but  be  changed,  according  to  received 
translation;  the  last  day  will  make  but  few  graves; 
at  least  quick  Resurrections  will  anticipate  lasting 
Sepultures;  Some  Graves  will  be  opened  before  they 
be  quite  closed,  and  Lazarus  be  no  wonder.  When 
many  that  feared  to  die  shall  groan  that  they  can  die 
but  once,  the  dismal  state  is  the  second  and  living 
death,  when  life  puts  despair  on  the  damned ;  when 
men  shall  wish  the  coverings  of  Mountaines,  not  of 
Monuments,  and  annihilation  shall  be  courted. 

While  some  have  studied  Monuments,  others  have 
studiously  declined   them :   and  some  have   been  so 
vainly  boisterous,  that  they  durst  not  acknowledge 
their  Graves;   wherein  Alaricus'^  seems  most  subtle,  ijomandes 
who  had  a  Rever  turned  to  hide  his  bones  at  the  ^ktST 
bottome.    Even  SyUa  that  thought  himself  safe  in 
his  Ume,  could  not  prevent  revenging  tongues,  and 
stones  thrown  at  his  Monument.     Happy  are  they  — 
whom  privacy  makes  innocent,  who  deal  so  with  men 
in  this  world,  that  they  are  not  afraid  to  meet  them 
in  the  next,  who  when  they  die,  make  no  commotion 
among  the  dead,  and  are  not  toucht  with  that  poeticall 
taunt  of  Isaiah}  *  /««.  t^ 

Pyramids^  Arches^  Obelisks,  were  but  the  irregulari- 
ties of  vain-gloiy,  and  wilde  enormities  of  ancient 
magnanimity.  But  the  most  magnanimous  resolution 
rests  in  the  Christian  Religion,  which  trampleth  upon/ 
pride,  and  sets  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pur-/ 
suing  that  infallible  perpetuity,  unto  which  all  others 
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CHAP,     must  diminish  their  diameters  and  be  poorly  seen  in 

V         Angles  of  contingency.-^ 

'  ^^°*  Pious  spirits  who  passed  their  dayes  in  raptures  of 

tic,  tht  umst  futurity,  made  little  more  of  this  world,  then  the  world 

^AngUt,      ^jj^^  ^j^  before  it,  while  they  lay  obscure  in  the  Chaos 

of  preordination,  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.     And 

if  any  have  been   so  happy  as  truly  to   understand 

Christian  annihilation,  extasis,  exolution,  liquefaction, 

transformation,  the  kisse  of  the  Spouse,  gustation  of 

Grod,  and  ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,  they  have 

already  had  an  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven ;  the 

glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over,  and  the  earth  in 

ashes  unto  them. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  Monuments,  to  live  in  their  pro- 
ductions, to  exist  in  their  names,  and  prsedicament  of 
s  In  Paris  Chymtrds^  was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  expectations 
wh^rthodit*  aud  made  one  part  of  their  Elyziums.  But  all  this 
^^*^"  is  nothing  in  the  j^etaphysicks  of  true  belief.  To  live 
>  A  tuufy  indeed  is  to  be  again  our  selves,  which  being  not  only 
ors^ickrmi  &&  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  beleevers;  ^is  all 
/j^f^'V/^y  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innacenis  Church-yard,*  as  in  the 
Romt,wJUrw  Sauds  of  jEgj/ft  I  Ready  to  be  any  thing,  in  the 
'tJUCMiu^  extasie  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as 
Sc  Aageio.     the  Molcs  of  Adrianui.^ 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  CYRUS 

Or,  The  Quincuncial,  Lozenge,  or  Net-work 

Plantations  of  the  Ancients,  Artificially, 

Naturally,  Mystically  considered. 


CHAPTER   I 

THAT    Ftitcan   gave   arrows  unto   ApoUo  and   CHAP. 
Diana  the  fourth  day  after  their  Nativities,         1 
according  to  Gentile  Theology,  may  passe  for 
no  blinde  apprehension  of  the  Creation  of  the  Sunne  and 
Moon,  in  the  work  of  the  fourth  day ;  When  the  dif- 
fused light  contracted  into  Orbes,  and  shooting  rayes, 
of  those  Luminaries.     Plainer  Descriptions  there  are 
from  Pagan  pens,  of  the  creatures  of  the  fourth  day ; 
While  the  divine  Philosopher^  unhappily  omitteth  the  i  Plato  in 
noblest  part  of  the  third  ;  And  Ovid  (whom  many  con-     *™~' 
ceive  to  have  borrowed  his  description  from  Moses) 
coldly  deserting  the  remarkable  account  of  the  text, 
in  three  words,^  describeth  this  work  of  the  third  day ;  >  fronde  tcgi 
the  vegetable  creation,  and  first  ornamental  Scene  of     ''^ 
nature ;  the  primitive  food  of  animals,  and  first  story 
of  Physick,  in  Dietetical  conservation. 

For  though   Physick   may   pleade  high,  from   the 
medicall  act  of  God,  in  casting  so  deep  a  sleep  upon 
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our  first  Parent ;  And  Chirurgery  ^  finde  its  whole  art, 
in  that  one  passage  concerning  the  Rib  of  Adam^  yet  is 
there  no  rivality  with  Grarden  contrivance  and  Herbery. 
For  if  Paradise  were  planted  the  third  day  of  the 
Creation,  as  wiser  Divinity  concludeth,  the  Nativity 
thereof  was  too  early  for  Horoscopie;  Gardens  were 
before  Gardiners,  and  but  some  hours  after  the  earth. 

Of  deeper  doubt  is  its  Topography,  and  locall  de- 
signation, yet  being  the  primitive  garden,  and  without 
much  controversie  *  seated  in  the  East ;  it  is  more  then 
probable  the  first  curiosity,  and  cultivation  of  plants, 
most  nourished  in  those  quarters.  And  since  the  Ark 
of  Noah  first  toucht  upon  some  mountains  of  Armenia^ 
the  planting  art  arose  again  in  the  East,  and  foimd  its 
revolution  not  far  from  the  place  of  its  Nativity,  about 
the  Plains  of  those  Regions.  And  if  Zoroaster  were 
either  Cham^  Chus^  or  Mizraim^  they  were  early  pro- 
ficients therein,  who  left  (as  Plhu/  delivereth)  a  work 
of  Agriculture. 

However  the  account  of  the  Pensill  or  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon^  if  made  by  SemiramiSf  the  third 
or  fourth  from  Nimrody  is  of  no  slender  antiquity; 
which  being  not  framed  upon  ordinary  level  of  ground, 
but  raised  upon  pillars  admitting  under-passages,  we 
cannot  accept  as  the  first  Babylonian  Gardens ;  But  a 
more  eminent  progress  and  advancement  in  that  art, 
then  any  that  went  before  it:  Somewhat  answering 
or  hinting  the  old  Opinion  concerning  Paradise  it 
self,  with  many  conceptions  elevated  above  the  plane 
of  the  Earth. 

Nebuchodonosor,  whom  some  will  have  to  be  the 
famous  Syrian  King  of  Diodorua,  beautifully  repaired 
that  City;  and  so  magnificently  built  his  hanging 
gardens;'  that  from  succeeding  Writers  he  had  the 
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honour  of  the  first.  From  whence  over-looking  Babylon^  CHAP, 
and  all  the  Region  about  it,  he  found  no  circumscrip-  I 
tion  to  the  eye  of  his  ambition,  till  over-delighted  with 
the  bravery  of  this  Paradise ;  in  his  melancholy  meta- 
morphosis, he  found  the  folly  of  that  delight,  and  a 
proper  punishment,  in  the  contrary  habitation,  in  wilde 
plantations  and  wandrings  of  the  fields. 

The  Perrian  Gallants  who  destroyed  this  Monarchy, 
maintained  their  Botanicall  bravery.  Unto  whom  we 
owe  the  very  name  of  Paradise:  wherewith  we  meet 
not  in  Scripture  before  the  time  of  Solomon^  and  con- 
ceived originally  Persian.  The  word  for  that  disputed 
Garden,  expressing  in  the  Hebrew  no  more  then  a 
Field  enclosed,  which  from  the  same  Root  is  content  to 
derive  a  garden  and  a  Buckler. 

Cyrus  the  elder  brought  up  in  Woods  and  Mountains, 
when  time  and  power  enabled,  pursued  the  dictate  of 
his  education,  and  brought  the  treasures  of  the  field 
into  rule  and  circumscription.  So  nobly  beautifying 
the  hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon^  that  he  was  also 
thought  to  be  the  authour  thereof. 

Ahasuerus    (whom    many    conceive   to    have   been 
Ariaxerxes  Lcmgimanus)  in  the  Countrey  and  City 
of  Flowers,^  and  in  an  open  Garden,  entertained  his  *saih«iiin 
Princes  and  people,  while  Viisthi  more  modestly  treated    ^ 
the  Ladies  within  the  Palace  thereof. 

But  if  (as  some  opinion)  King  Ahasuerus  were  piataidim 
Ariaxerxes  Mnemon^  tiiat  found  a  life  and  reign  JJj^^^ 
answerable  unto  his  great  memory,  our  magnified 
Cyrus  was  his  second  brother :  who  gave  the  occasion 
of  that  memorable  work,  and  almost  miraculous  retrait 
of  JCenophon.  A  person  of  high  spirit  and  honour, 
naturally  a  King,  though  fatally  prevented  by  the 
harmleiBe  chance  of  post-geminre :  Not  only  a  Lord 
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of  Gardens,  but  a  manuall  planter  thereof :  disposing 
his  trees  like  his  armies  in  regular  ordination.  So 
that  while  old  Laertas  hath  found  a  name  in  Homer 
for  pruning  hedges,  and  clearing  away  thorns  and 
bryars;  while  Ejng  Attahu  lives  for  his  pojsonous 
plantations  of  utfotmt^<f,  Henbane,  Hellebore,  and  plants 
hardly  admitted  within  the  walls  of  Paradise ;  While 
many  of  the  Ancients  do  poorly  live  in  the  single 
names  of  Vegetables ;  All  stories  do  look  upon  CyruSy 
as  the  splendid  and  regular  planter. 

According  whereto  Xenophon^  describeth  his  gallant 
plantation  at  SardiSy  thus  rendered  by  Stobosus^ 
Arbores  pari  intervaOo  sUm,  rectos  ordinesj  et  omnia 
perptdchri  in  Quincuncem  directaJ^  Which  we  shall 
take  for  granted  as  being  accordingly  rendered  by  the 
most  elegant  of  the  Latines;^  and  by  no  made  term,  but 
in  use  before  by  Varro.  That  is,  the  rows  and  orders 
so  handsomely  disposed ;  or  five  trees  so  set  together, 
that  a  regular  angularity,  and  through  prospect,  was 
left  on  every  side.  Owing  this  name  not  only  unto 
the  Quintuple  number  of  Trees,  but  the  figure  declaring 
that  number,  which  being  doubled  at  the  angle,  makes 
up  the  Letter  x^  that  is  the  Emphatical  decussation, 
or  fundamental  figure. 

Now  though  in  some  ancient  and  modern  practice 
the  area  or  decussated  plot,  might  be  a  perfect  square, 
answerable  to  a  Tuscan  Pedestal^  and  the  Quinqutmio 
or  Cinquc-point  of  a  die ;  wherein  by  Diagonal  lines  the 
intersection  was  regular ;  accommodable  unto  Planta- 
tions of  large  growing  Trees ;  and  we  must  not  denie 
our  selves  the  advantage  of  this  order;  yet  shall  we 
chiefly  insist  upon  that  of  Cwtius^  and  Porkij  in  their 
brief  description  hereof.  Wherein  the  decussis  is  made 
within  a  longilateral  square,  with  oposite  angles,  acute 
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and  obtuse  at  the  intersection ;  and  so  upon  progres- 
sion making  a  Rhombus  or  Lozenge  figuration,  which 
seemeth  very  agreeable  unto  the  Original  figure; 
Answerable  whereunto  we  observe  the  decussated 
characters  in  many  consulary  coynes,  and  even  in 
those  of  Congianiine  and  his  Sons,  which  pretend  their 
pattern  in  the  Sky;  the  crucigerous  Ensigne  carried 
this  figure,  not  transversly  or  rectangularly  intersected, 
but  in  a  decussation,  after  the  form  of  an  Andrean  or 
Burgundian  cross,  which  answereth  this  description. 

Where  by  the  way  we  shall  decline  the  old  Theme, 
so  traced  by  antiquity  of  crosses  and  crucifixion: 
Whereof  some  being  right,  and  of  one  single  peece 
without  traversion  or  transome,  do  little  advantage 
our  subject.  Nor  shall  we  take  in  the  mystical  Tau^ 
or  the  Crosse  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  which  having  in 
some  descriptions  an  Empedon  or  crossing  foot-stay, 
made  not  one  single  transversion.  And  since  the 
Learned  Lipsius  hath  made  some  doubt  even  of  the 
crosse  of  St.  Andrew,  since  some  Martyrological  His- 
tories deliver  his  death  by  the  general  Name  of  a 
crosse,  and  HippolUua  will  have  him  suffer  by  the 
sword;  we  should  have  enough  to  make  out  the  re- 
ceived Crosse  of  that  Martyr.  Nor  shall  we  urge  the 
labarum,  and  famous  Standard  of  ConstantiiUf  or  make 
further  use  thereof,  then  as  the  first  letters  in  the  Name 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  use  among  Christians,  before 
the  dayes  of  Consiantine,  to  be  observed  in  Sepulchral 
Monuments  of  Martyrs,^  in  the  Reign  of  Adrian,  and  *  o/UmAom, 
Anionimis ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  Antiquities  of  the  RomaSocter- 
Gentiles,  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  as  in  the  Medal 
of  King  PioUymy,  signed  with  the  same  characters,  and 
might  be  the  beginning  of  some  word  or  name,  which 
Antiquaries  have  not  hit  on. 
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We  will  not  revive  the  mysterious  crosses  of  Mgypt^ 
with  circles  on  their  heads,  in  the  breast  of  SertfHg^ 
and  the  hands  of  their  Greniall  spirits,  not  unlike  the 
character  of  VenuSy  and  looked  on  by  ancient  Christians, 
with  relation  unto  Christ.  Since  however  they  first 
began,  the  i£gyptians  thereby  expressed  the  processe 
and  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  diffusion 
thereof  upon  the  Celestiall  and  Elementall  nature ;  im- 
plyed  by  a  circle  and  right-lined  intersection.  A  secret 
in  their  Telesmes  and  magicall  Characters  among  them. 
Though  he  that  considereth  the  plain  crosse  ^  upon  the 
head  of  the  Owl  in  the  Laterane  Obelisk,  or  the  crosse' 
erected  upon  a  pitcher  diffusing  streams  of  water  into 
two  basins,  with  sprinkling  branches  in  them,  and  all 
described  upon  a  two-footed  Altar,  as  in  the  Hiero- 
glyphicks  of  the  brazen  Table  of  Bembus :  will  hardly 
decline  all  thought  of  Christian  signality  in  them. 

We  shall  not  call  in  the  Hebrew  Tenapka^  or  cere- 
mony of  their  Oblations,  waved  by  the  priest  unto  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  after  the  form  of  a  cross ; 
as  in  the  peace-offerings.  And  if  it  were  clearly  made 
out  what  is  remarkably  delivered  from  the  Traditions 
of  the  Rabbins,  that  as  the  Oyle  was  powred  coronaily 
or  circularly  upon  the  head  of  Kings,  so  the  High- 
Priest  was  anointed  decussatively  or  in  the  form  of 
a  X;  though  it  could  not  escape  a  typical  thought 
of  Christ,  from  mystical  considerators ;  yet  being  the 
conceit  is  Hebrew,  we  should  rather  expect  its  verifica^ 
tion  from  Analogy  in  that  language,  then  to  confine 
the  same  unto  the  unconcerned  Letters  of  Greece^  or 
make  it  out  by  the  characters  of  Cadmus  or  PcUamedes, 

Of  this  Quincuncial  Ordination  the  Ancients  prac- 
tised, much  discoursed  little;  and  the  Modems  have 
nothing  enlarged;   which  he  that  more  nearly  con- 
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sidereth,  in  the  form  of  its  square  Rhombus^  and 
decussation,  with  the  several  commodities,  mysteries, 
parallelismes,  and  resemblances,  both  in  Art  and  Nature, 
shall  easily  discern  the  elegancy  of  this  order. 

That  this  was  in  some  wayes  of  practice  in  diverse 
and  distant  Nations,  hints  or  deliveries  there  are  from 
no  slender  Antiquity.  In  the  hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon^  from  Abydenus^  Eusebitu^  and  others,  CutHus  ^ 
describeth  this  rule  of  decussation.  In  the  memorable 
Garden  of  Alcinoua  anciently  conceived  an  original 
phancy,  from  Paradise,  mention  there  is  of  well  con- 
trived order;  For  so  hath  Didymus  and  Eustachius 
expounded  the  emphatical  word.  Diomedes  describing 
the  Rurall  possions  of  his  Father,  gives  account  in  the 
same  Language  of  Trees  orderly  planted.  And  Ulysses 
being  a  boy  was  promised  by  his  father  fourty  Fig- 
trees,  and  fifty  rows  of  vines,'  producing  all  kind 
of  grapes. 

That  the  Eastern  Inhabitants  of  India^  made  use  of 
such  order,  even  in  open  Plantations,  is  deducible  from 
Theophnuhu;  who  describing  the  trees  whereof  they 
made  their  garments,  plainly  delivereth  that  they  were 
planted  xar*  Spxov^^  and  in  such  order  that  at  a  dis- 
tance men  would  mistake  them  for  Vineyards.  The 
same  seems  confirmed  in  Greece  from  a  singular  ex- 
pression in  Aristotle^  concerning  the  order  of  Vines, 
delivered  by  a  military  term  representing  the  orders 
of  Souldiers,  which  also  confirmeth  the  antiquity  of  this 
form  yet  used  in  vineal  plantations. 

That  the  same  was  used  in  Latine  plantations  is 
plainly  confirmed  fix>m  the  commending  penne  of  Varro^ 
QumtUianj  and  handsome  Description  of  VtrgiL^ 

That  the  first  Plantations  not  long  after  the  Floud 
were  disposed  after  this  manner,  the  generality  and 
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CHAP  antiquity  of  this  order  observed  in  Vineyards,  and 
I  Wine  Plantations,  afiTordeth  some  conjecture.  And 
since  from  judicious  enquiry,  Saturn  who  divided  the 
world  between  his  three  sonnes,  who  beareth  a  Sickle 
in  his  hand,  who  taught  the  Plantations  of  Vines,  the 
setting,  grafting  of  trees,  and  the  best  part  of  Agri- 
culture, is  discovered  to  be  Noah,  whether  this  early 
dispersed  Husbandry  in  Vineyards,  had  not  its 
Original  in  that  Patriarch,  is  no  such  Paralogical 
doubt. 

And  if  it  were  clear  that  this  was  used  by  Noah  after 
the  Floud,  I  could  easily  beleeve  it  was  in  use  before 
it ;  Not  willing  to  fix  such  ancient  inventions  no  higher 
original  then  Noah ;  Nor  readily  conceiving  those  aged 
Heroes^  whose  diet  was  vegetable,  and  only,  or  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  were  much  deficient 
in  their  splendid  cultivations ;  or  after  the  experience 
of  fifteen  hundred  years,  left  much  for  future  dis« 
covery  in  Botanical  Agriculture.  Nor  fully  perswaded 
that  Wine  was  the  invention  of  Noah,  that  fermented 
Liquors,  which  often  make  themselves,  so  long  escaped 
their  Luxury  or  experience ;  that  the  first  sinne  of  the 
new  world  was  no  sin  of  the  old.  That  Cain  and 
Abel  were  the  first  that  offered  Sacrifice;  or  because 
the  Scripture  is  silent  that  Adam  or  Isaac  offered 
none  at  all. 

Whether  Abraham  brought  up  in  the  fiirst  planting 
Countrey,  observed  not  some  rule  hereof,  when  he 
planted  a  grove  at  Beer-sheba^  or  whether  at  least 
a  like  ordination  were  not  in  the  Garden  of  Solomon, 
probability  may  contest.  Answerably  unto  the  wisedom 
of  that  eminent  Botanologer,  and  orderly  disposer  of 
all  his  other  works.  Especially  since  this  was  one  peece 
of  Gallantry,  wherein  he  pursued  the  specious  part  of 
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feUcity,  according  to  his  own  description.     I  made  me     CHAP. 
Gardens  and  Orchards,  and  planted  Trees  in  them  of         I 
all  kindes  of  fruit.     I  made  me  Fools  of  water,  to 
water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  Trees,^  *  ^^^-  «• 
which  was  no  ordinary  plantation,  if  according  to  the 
Targum^  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase^  it  contained  all  kindes 
of  Plants,  and  some  fetched  as  far  as  India ;  And  the 
extent  thereof  were  from  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  unto 
the  water  of  SUoah, 

And  if  Jordan  were  but  Jaar  Eden^  that  is,  the 
River  of  Eden^  Genesar  but  Gansar  or  the  prince  of 
Gardens ;  and  it  could  be  made  out,  that  the  Plain  of 
Jordan  were  watered  not  comparatively,  but  causally, 
and  because  it  was  the  Paradise  of  God,  as  the  learned 
Abramas^  hinteth,  he  was  not  far  from  the  Prototype  >  vet  Tesu- 
and  originall  of  Plantations.  And  since  even  in  Paradise  ^^  ^^^ 
it  self,  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  Grarden,  whatever  was  the  ambient  figure ;  there 
wanted  not  a  centre  and  rule  of  decussation.    Whether 
the  groves  and  sacred  Plantations  of  Antiquity,  were 
not  thus  orderly  placed,  either  by  quaiemid's^  or  quin- 
tuple ordinations,  may  favourably  be  doubted.     For 
since  they  were  so  methodical  in  the  constitutions  of 
their  temples,  as  to  observe  the  due  scituation,  aspect, 
manner,  form,  and  order  in  Architectonicall  relations, 
whether  they  were  not  as  distinct  in  their  groves  and 
Plantations  about  them,  in  form  and  species  respec- 
tively unto  their  Deities,  is  not  without  probability 
of  conjecture.     And  in  their  groves  of  the  Sunne  this  >  ivhick 
was  a  fit  number,  by  multiplication  to  denote  the  ^j^^^ 
dayes  of  the  year ;  and  might  Hieroglyphically  speak  hu/ingtrt 
as  much,  as  the  mystical  Statua  of  Janus ^  in  the  Z^^^t^^ 
Laniruaceofhisfinirers.    And  since  they  were  so  critical  nmmtrkmUf 
in  the  number  of  his  horses,  the  strings  of  his  Harp,  pua,. 
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CHAP,     and  rayes  about  his  head,  denoting  the  orbes  of  heaven, 
I         the  Seasons  and  Moneths  of  the  Yeare :  witty  Idolatry 
would  hardly  be  flat  in  other  appropriations. 
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NOR  was  this  only  a  form  of  practise  in  Planta- 
tions, but  found  imitation  from  high  Anti- 
quity, in  sundry  artificial  contrivances  and 
manual  operations.  For  to  omit  the  position  of 
squared  stones,  cuneaiim  or  wedgwise  in  the  walls  of 
Roman  and  Gothick  buildings;  and  the  Uihostraia  or 
figured  pavements  of  the  ancients,  which  consisted  not 
all  of  square  stones,  but  were  divided  into  triquetrous 
segments,  honeycombs,  and  sexangular  figures,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvitis;  The  squared  stones  and  bricks  in 
ancient  fabricks,  were  placed  after  this  order.  And 
two  above  or  below  conjoyned  by  a  middle  stone  or 
Plinthus^  observable  in  the  mines  of  Forum  Nervas^ 
the  Mamolcum  of  Augustus^  the  Pyramid  of  Cestiua^ 
and  the  sculpture  draughts  of  the  larger  Pjrramids  of 
iGgypt.  And  therefore  in  the  draughts  of  eminent 
fabricks.  Painters  do  commonly  imitate  this  order  in 
the  lines  of  their  description. 

In  the  Laureat  draughts  of  sculpture  and  picture, 
the  leaves  and  foliate  works  are  commonly  thus  con- 
trived, which  is  but  in  imitation  of  the  Pu/imorta,  and 
ancient  pillow-work,  observable  in  lonick  peeces,  about 
columns,  temples  and  altars.  To  omit  many  other 
analogies,  in  Architectonicall  draughts^  which  art  itself 
is  founded  upon  fives,^  as  having  its  subject,  and  most 
gracefull  peeces  divided  by  this  number. 

The  Triumphal  Oval,  and  Civicall  Crowns  of  Laurd, 
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Oake,  and  Myrtle,  when  fully  made,  were  pleated  after     CHAP, 
this  order.    And  to  omit  the  Crossed  Crowns  of  Chris-        II 
tian  Princes;  what  figure  that  was  which  Afuutatnu 
described  upon  the  bead  of  Leo  the  third ;  or  who  first 
brought  in  the  Arched  Crown ;  That  of  Charles  the 
great,  (which  seems  the  first  remarkably  closed  Crown), 
was  framed  after  this  manner;^  with  an  intersection  ^uti  constat 
in  the   middle  from   the  main  crossing  barres,  and  ne^Ti^ 
the    interspaces,  unto  the  frontal  circle,  continued  ^*?*^*" 
by  handsome  network-plates,  much  after  this  order,  dii^^icoo. 
Whereon  we  shall  not  insist,  because  from  greater  '^'  ^^**^^ 
Antiquity,  and  practice  of  consecration,  we  meet  with 
the  radiated,  and  starry  Crown,  upon  the  head  of 
AfigushUf  and  many  succeeding  Emperors.     Since  the 
Armenians  and  Parthians  had  a  peculiar  royall  Capp ; 
And  the  Grrecians  from  Alexcmder  another  kinde  of 
diadem.     And  even  Diadems  themselves  were  but 
fasciations,  and  handsome  ligatures,  about  the  heads 
of  Princes ;  nor  wholly  omitted  in  the  mitrall  Crown, 
which  common  picture  seems  to  set  too  upright  and 
forward  upon  the  head  of  Jaron:  Wome*  sometimes  aMacci.ii. 
singly,  or  doubly  by  Princes,  according  to  their  King- 
domes  ;  and  no  more  to  be  expected  from  two  C^rowns 
at  once,  upon  the  head  of  Ptolomy.     And  so  easily 
made  out  when  historians  tell  us,  some  bound   up 
wounds,  some  hanged  themselves  with  diadems. 

The  beds  of  the  antients  were  corded  somewhat 
after  this  fashion:  That  is  not  directly,  as  ours  at 
present,  but  obliquely,  irom  side  to  side,  and  after  the 
manner  of  network ;  whereby  they  strengthened  the 
spondse  or  bedsides,  and  spent  less  cord  in  the  work  : 
as  is  demonstrated  by  Blanccmus?  sAHstot. 

And  as  they  lay  in  crossed  beds,  so  they  sat  upon  q,*'^''*^ 
seeming  crosse  legged  seats :  in  which  form  the  noblest 
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CHAP,  thereof  were  framed;  Observable  in  the  triumphall 
II  seats,  the  sella  curulis,  or  ^dyle  ChayrcM^  in  the  coyns 
of  Cestiusy  SyUa^  and  Julius.  That  they  sat  also  crosse 
legg'd  many  noble  draughts  declare ;  and  in  this  figure 
the  sitting  gods  and  goddesses  are  drawn  in  medalls 
and  medallions.  And  beside  this  kinde  of  work  in 
Retiarie  and  hanging  tectures,  in  embroderies,  and 
eminent  needle-works ;  the  like  is  obvious  unto  every 
eye  in  glass-windows.  Nor  only  in  Glassie  contriv- 
ances, but  also  in  Lattice  and  Stone-work,  conceived 
in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  \  wherein  the  windows  are 

UiiTTvordL  termed  fenestras  reticulcUiCB^  or  lights  framed  like  nets.^ 
And  agreeable  unto  the  Greek  expression  concerning 

8  Cm/,  a.  Christ  in  the  Canticles,*  looking  through  the  nets, 
which  ours  hath  rendered,  he  looketh  forth  at  the 
windows,  shewing  himselfe  through  the  lattesse ;  that 
is,  partly  seen  and  unseen,  according  to  the  visible  and 
invisible  side  of  his  nature.  To  omit  the  noble  reti- 
culate work,  in  the  chapters  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon, 
with  Lillies,  and  Pomcgranats  upon  a  network  gpround ; 
and  the  Craticula  or  grate  through  which  the  ashes 
fell  in  the  altar  of  burnt  ofierings. 

That  the  networks  and  nets  of  antiquity  were  little 
different  in  the  form  from  ours  at  present,  is  confirm- 
able  from  the  nets  in  the  hands  of  the  Retiarie 
gladiators,  the  proper  combatants  with  the  secutores. 
To  omit  the  ancient  Conopeion  or  gnatnet  of  the 
^Egyptians,  the  inventors  of  that  Artifice :  the  rushey 
labyrinths  of  Theocritus  \  the  nosegay  nets,  which  hung 
from  the  head  under  the  nostrils  of  Princes ;  and  that 
uneasie  metaphor  of  Reticulum  Jecoris,  which  tome 
expound  the  lobe,  we  the  caule  above  the  liver.     As 

»'Ao^«rnK     fQj.  that  famous  network  •  of  Vulcan,  which  inclosed 

y4Km,  Horn.  Mars  and   Venus,  and  caused   that  unextinguishable 
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laugh  in  heaven ;  since  the  gods  themselves  could  not     CHAP, 
discern  it,  we  shall  not  prie  into  it;  Although  why         II 
Vulcan  bound  them,  Neptune  loosed  them,  and  Apollo 
should   first  discover  them,  might  afford   no  vulgar 
mythologie.     Heralds  have  not  omitted  this  order  or 
imitation  thereof,  whiles   they  Symbollically  adorn 
their  Scuchions  with  Mascles,  Fusils  and  Salt3n*s,^  and  ^  De  amis 
while  they  disposed  the  figures  of  Ermins,  and  vaired  „,^i^^ 
coats  in  this  Quincuncial  method.  invectisfiMe- 

The  same  is  not  forgot  by  Lapidaries  while  they  cut  speim.  a«. 
their  gemms  pyramidally,  or  by  squicrural  triangles,  g^*  •* 
Perspective  pictures,  in  their  Base,  Horison,  and  lines  emdu. 
of  distances,  cannot  escape  these  Rhomboidall  decussa-  ^*'**^ 
tions.     Sculptors  in  their  strongest  shadows,  after  this 
order  doe  draw  their  double  Haches.     And  the  very 
Americans  do  naturally  fall  upon  it,  in  their  neat  and 
curious  textures,  which  is  also  observed  in  the  elegant 
artifices  of  Europe.     But  this  is  no  law  unto  the  wool 
of  the  neat  Retiarie  Spider,  which   seems  to  weave 
without  transversion,  and  by  the  union  of  right  lines 
to  make  out  a  continued  surface,  which  is  beyond  the 
common  art  of  Textury,  and  may  still  nettle  Minerva 
the  goddesse  of  that  mystery.^    And  he  that  shall  ^AsintJu 
hatch  the  little  seeds,  either  found  in  small  webs,  or  ^^^^^^^^ 
white  round  Egges,  carried  under  the  bellies  of  some  Mioenra 
Spiders,  and  behold  how  at  their  first  production  in 
boxes,  they  will  presently  fill  the  same  with  their 
webbs,  may  observe  the  early,  and  untaught  finger  of 
nature,  and  how  they  are  natively  provided  with  a 
stock,  suflicient  for  such  Texture. 

The  Rurall  charm  against  Dodder^  Tetter^  and 
strangling  weeds,  was  contrived  after  this  order,  while 
they  placed  a  chalked  Tile  at  the  four  comers,  and 
one  in  the  middle  of  their  fields,  which  though  ridicu- 
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lous  in  the  intention,  was  rational!  in  the  contrivance, 
and  a  good  way  to  diffuse  the  magick  through  all 
parts  of  the  Area. 

Somewhat  after  this  manner  they  ordered  the  little 
stones  in  the  old  game  of  PenkJUhismuu^  or  casting  up 
five  stones  to  catch  them  on  the  back  of  their  hand. 
And  with  some  resemblance  hereof,  the  Prod  or 
Prodigal  Paramours  disposed  their  men,  when  they 
played  Penelope,^  For  being  themselves  an  hundred 
and  eight,  they  set  fifty  four  stones  on  either  side,  and 
one  in  the  middle,  which  they  called  Penelope^  which 
he  that  hit  was  Master  of  the  game. 

In  Chesse- boards  and  Tables  we  yet  finde  Pyramids 
and  Squares,  I  wish  we  had  their  tme  and  ancient 
description,  far  different  horn  ours,  or  the  Chet  mai  of 
the  Persiaiut^&xid  might  continue  some  elegant  remark- 
ables,  as  being  an  invention  as  High  as  Hermes  the 
Secretary  of  Osyris^  figuring  the  whole  world,  the 
motion  of  the  Planets,  with  Eclipses  of  Sunne  and 
Moon. 

Physicians  are  not  without  the  use  of  this  decussa- 
tion in  several  operations,  in  ligatures  and  union  of 
dissolved  continuities.  Mechanicks  make  use  hereof 
in  forcipal  Organs,  and  Instruments  of  incision ;  where- 
in who  can  but  magnifie  the  power  of  decussation, 
inservient  to  contrary  ends,  solution  and  consolidation, 
union,  and  division,  illustrable  from  Arisiotle  in  the 
old  Nucifragium  or  Nutcraker,  and  the  Instruments  of 
Evulsion,  compression  or  incision;  which  consisting 
of  two  Vectes  or  armes,  converted  towards  each  other, 
the  innitency  and  stresse  being  made  upon  the  hypomo- 
chRon  or  fulciment  in  the  decussation,  the  greater 
compression  is  made  by  the  union  of  two  impulsors. 

The  Romane  BataKa*  was  ordered  after  this  manner. 
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whereof  as  sufficiently  known  Virgil  hath  left  but  an     CHAP, 
hint,  and  obscure  intimation.     For  thus   were  the        II 
maniples  and  cohorts  of  the  Hattiti,  Prmapa  and 
Triaru  placed  in  their  bodies,  wherein  consisted  the 
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strength  of  the  Romane  battle.  By  this  Ordination 
they  readily  fell  into  each  other;  the  Hastaii  being 
pressed,  handsomely  retired  into  the  intervals  of  the 
principegj  these  into  that  of  the  Triarii^  which  making 
as  it  were  a  new  body,  might  joyntly  renew  the  battle, 
wherein  consisted  the  secret  of  their  successes.  And 
therefore  it  was  remarkably  singular  ^  in  the  battle  of  i  Poiybius 
JJriciij  that  Scipio  fearing  a  rout  from  the  Elephants  Appimus. 
of  the  Enemy,  left  not  the  Prineipes  in  their  alternate 
distances,  whereby  the  Elephants  passing  the  vacuities 
of  the  Hcutaiif  might  have  run  upon  them,  but  drew 
his  battle  into  right  order,  and  leaving  the  passages 
bare,  defeated  the  mischief  intended  by  the  Elephants. 
Out  of  this  figure  were  made  two  remarkable  forms  of 
Battle,  the  Cunetis  and  Forceps,  or  the  Sheare  and 
wedge  Battles,  each  made  of  half  a  Rhombus^  and  but 
differenced  by  position.  The  wedge  invented  to  break 
or  worke  into  a  body,  the  forceps  to  environ  and 
defeat  the  power  thereof  composed  out  of  selectest 
Souldiery  and  disposed  into  the  form  of  an  V,  wherein 
receiving  the  wedge,  it  inclosed  it  on  both  sides. 
After  this  form  the  famous  Norses^  ordered  his  battle  s  Agathius 
against  the  Franks,  and  by  this  figure  the  Ahnans  Ammi«ou». 
were  enclosed,  and  cut  in  peeces. 

The  Rhombus  or  Lozenge  figure  90  visible  in  this 
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CHAP,     order,  was  also  a  remarkable  form  of  battle  in  the 
II        Grecian  Cavalry,^  observed   by  the   ThessoBanSy  and 
1  iKian.        PhiGp  King  of  Macedorij  and  frequently  by  the  Par- 
ihians.  As  being  most  ready  to  turn  every  way,  and 
best  to  be  commanded,  as  having  its  ductors,  or  Com- 
manders at  each  Angle. 

The  Macedonian  Phalanx  (a  long  time  thought  in- 
vincible) consisted  of  a  long  square.     For  though  they 
might  be  sixteen  in  Rank  and  file,  yet  when  they  shut 
close,  so  that  the  sixt  pike  advanced  before  the  first, 
though  the  number  might  be  square,  the  figure  was 
oblong,  answerable  unto  the  Quincuncial  quadrate  of 
Curtius.   According  to  this  square  Thicydides  delivers, 
the  Athenians  disposed  their  battle  against  the  Lace- 
^iifvXMirUf.   demonians    brick  wise,*  and    by   the    same   word    the 
ssectovu      Learned  GuelHus  expoundeth  the  quadrat  of  VirgU^     I 
dnu^cXt.    after  the  form  of  a  brick  or  tile.  I 

"J^f*  *°  And  as  the  first  station  and  position  of  trees,  so  was  "[ 

the  first  habitation  of  men,  not  in  round  Cities,  as  of 
later  foundation ;  For  the  form  of  Babylon  the  first 
City  was  square,  and  so  shall  also  be  the  last,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  holy  City  in  the  Apoca- 
lyps.  The  famous  pillars  of  Seth  before  the  floud  had 
also  the  like  foundation,  if  they  were  but  antidUktvian 
Obelisks,  and  such  as  Cham  and  his  Egyptian  race, 
imitated  after  the  Floud. 

But  Nineveh  which  Authours  acknowledge  to  have 
« Diod.  Sic.  exceeded  Babylon^  was  of  a  longilaterall  ^  figure,  ninety 
five  Furlongs  broad,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  long, 
and  so  making  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  which  is 
the  measure  of  three  dayes  journey,  according  unto 
military  marches,  or  castrensiall  mansions.  So  that  if 
Jonas  entred  at  the  narrower  side,  he  found  enough 
for  one  dayes  walk  to  attain  the  heart  of  the  City,  to 
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make  his  Proclamation,  And  if  we  imagine  a  City     CHAP, 
extending  from  Ware  to  London,  the  expression  will        II 
be  moderate  of  six  score  thousand  Infants,  although 
we  allow  vacuities,  fields,  and  intervals  of  habitation, 
as  there  needs  must  be  when  the  monument  of  Ninus 
took  up  no  lesse  then  ten  furlongs.  ""^ 

And,  though  none  of  the  seven  wonders,  yet  a  noble 
peeoe  of  Antiquity,  and  made  by  a  Copy  exceeding  all 
the  rest,  had  its  principal  parts  disposed  after  this 
manner,  that  is,  the  Labyrinth  of  Cretej  built  upon  a 
long  quadrate,  containing  five  large  squares,  communi- 
cating by  right  inflections,  terminating  in  the  centre 
of  the  middle  square,  and  lodging  of  the  Minotaur,  if 
we  conform  unto  the  description  of  the  elegant  medal 
thereof  in  Agostmo}  And  though  in  many  accounts  i  Antonb 
we  reckon  grosly  by  the  square,  yet  is  that  very  often  JSkTm^- 
to  be  accepted  as  a  long-sided  quadrate  which  was  the  sUe. 
figure  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  table  of  the 
Shew-bread,  and  the  stone  wherein  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Tribes  were  engraved,  that  is,  three  in  a  row, 
natorally  making  a  longilateral  Figure,  the  perfect 
quadrate  being  made  by  nine. 

What  figure  the  stones  themselves  maintained,  tra- 
dition and  Scripture  are  silent,  yet  Lapidaries  in 
predous  stones  aflect  a  Table  or  long  square,  and  in 
such  proportion,  that  the  two  laterall,  and  also  the 
three  inferiour  Tables  are  equall  unto  the  superiour, 
and  the  angles  of  the  laterall  Tables,  contain  and  con- 
stitute the  hypothenuMB,  or  broder  sides  subtending. 

That  the  Tables  of  the  Law  were  of  this  figure, 
general  imitation  and  tradition  hath  confirmed;  yet 
are  we  unwilling  to  load  the  shoulders  of  Moses  with 
such  massie  stones,  as  some  pictures  lay  upon  them, 
since  ^tis  plainly  delivered  that  he  came  down  with 
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them  in  his  hand ;  since  the  word  strictly  taken  im- 
plies no  such  massie  hewing,  but  cutting,  and  fashion- 
ing of  them  into  shape  and  surface ;  since  some  will 
have  them  Emeralds,  and  if  they  were  made  of  the 
materials  of  Mount  SinOj  not  improbable  that  they 
were  marble:  since  the  words  were  not  many,  the 
letters  short  of  seven  hundred,  and  the  Tables  written 
on  both  sides  required  no  such  capacity. 

The  beds  of  the  Ancients  were  different  from  ours 
at  present,  which  are  almost  square,  being  framed 
oblong,  and  about  a  double  unto  their  breadth ;  not 
much  unlike  the  area^  or  bed  of  this  Quincuncial 
quadrate.  The  single  beds  of  Greec  were  six  foot,^ 
and  a  little  more  in  length,  three  in  breadth;  the 
Giant-like  bed  of  Og^  which  had  four  cubits  of  bredth, 
nine  and  a  half  in  length,  varied  not  much  from  this 
proportion.  The  Funeral  bed  of  King  Cheops^  in  the 
greater  Pyramid,  which  holds  seven  in  length,  and 
four  foot  in  bredth,  had  no  great  deformity  from  this 
measure ;  And  whatsoever  were  the  bredth,  the  length 
could  hardly  be  lesse,  of  the  tyrannical  bed  of  Pro- 
cniMeSy  since  in  a  shorter  measure  he  had  not  been 
6tted  with  persons  for  his  cruelty  of  extension.  But 
the  old  sepulchral  bed,  or  Amaxonian  Tomb '  in  the 
market-place  o{  Megara^  was  in  the  form  of  a  Lozenge; 
readily  made  out  by  the  composure  of  the  body.  For 
the  armes  not  lying  fasciated  or  wrapt  up  after  the 
Grecian  manner  but  in  a  middle  distention,  the  in- 
cluding lines  will  strictly  make  out  that  figure.  .^ 
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CHAPTER   III 

NOW  although  this  elegant  ordination  of  vege- 
tables, hath  found  coincidence  or  imitation  in 
sundry  works  of  Art,  yet  is  it  not  also  desti- 
tute of  natural  examples,  and  though  overlooked  by 
all,  was  elegantly  observable,  in  severall  works  of 
nature. 

Could  we  satisfie  our  selves  in  the  position  of  the 
lights  above,  or  discover  the  wisedom  of  that  order  so 
invariably  maintained  in  the  fixed  Stars  of  heaven; 
Could  we  have  any  light,  why  the  stellary  part  of  the 
first  masse,  separated  into  this  order,  that  the  Girdle 
of  Orion  should  ever  maintain  its  line,  and  the  two 
Stars  in  Charleses  Wain  never  leave  pointing  at  the 
Pole-Starre,  we  might  abate  the  PyihagoricaU  Musick 
of  the  Spheres,  the  sevenfold  Pipe  of  Pan ;  and  the 
strange  Cryptography  of  GqffareU  in  his  Starrie  Book 
of  Heaven. 

But  not  to  look  so  high  as  Heaven  or  the  single 
Quincunx  of  the  Hyades  upon  the  neck  of  Taurus^  the 
Triangle,  and  remarkable  Cruaero  about  the  foot  of 
the  Centaury  observable  rudiments  there  are  hereof 
in  subterraneous  concretions,  and  bodies  in  the  Earth ; 
in  the  Gypsum  or  Talcum  RhomboideSy  in  the  Fava- 
ginites  or  honey-comb-stone,  in  the  Asteria  and  As- 
iroiies,  and  in  the  crucigerous  stone  of  S.  logo  of 
GalUcia, 

The  same  is  observably  effected  in  the  Jubis,  Cnikina^ 
or  pendulous  excrescencies  of  severall  Trees,  of  Wall- 
nuts,  Alders,  and  Hazels,  which  hanging  all  the 
Winter,  and  maintaining  their  Net-work  close,  by 
the  expansion  thereof  are  the  early  foretellers  of  the 
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spring,  discoverable  also  in  long  Pepper,  and  elegantly 
in  the  Jvhis  of  CcUamug  AwmaticuSj  so  plentifully 
growing  with  us  in  the  first  palms  of  Willowes,  and 
in  the  flowers  of  Sycamore,  Petasites,  Asphodelus,  and 
BkUtariay  before  explication.  After  such  order  stand 
the  flowery  Branches  in  our  best  spread  VerbascuMj  and 
the  seeds  about  the  spicous  head  or  torch  of  Tapsus 
BarbcUuSf  in  as  fair  a  regularity  as  the  circular  and 
wreathed  order  will  admit,  which  advanceth  one  side 
of  the  square,  and  makes  the  same  RhomboidaU. 

In  the  squamous  heads  of  ScabiouSj  Knapweed^  and 
the  elegant  Jacea  Pinea,  and  in  the  Scaly  composure 
of  the  Oak-Rose,^  which  some  years  most  aboundeth. 
After  this  order  hath  Nature  planted  the  Leaves  in 
the  Head  of  the  common  and  prickled  Artichoak : 
wherein  the  black  and  shining  Flies  do  shelter  them- 
selves, when  they  retire  from  the  purple  Flower  about 
it ;  The  same  is  also  found  in  the  pricks,  sockets,  and 
impressions  of  the  seeds,  in  the  pulp  or  bottome  thereof; 
wherein  do  elegantly  stick  the  Fathers  of  their  Mother. 
To  omit  the  Quincunciall  Specks  on  the  top  of  the 
Miscle-berry,  especially  that  which  grows  upon  the 
TiUa  or  Lime-Tree.  And  the  remaricable  disposure  of 
those  yellow  fringes  about  the  purple  Pestill  of  Aamm, 
and  elegant  clusters  of  Dragons,  so  peculiarly  secured 
by  nature,  with  an  wnbreUa  or  skreening  Leaf  about 
them. 

The  Spongy  leaves  of  some  Sea-wracks,  Fucus,  Oaks, 
in  their  several  kindes,  found  about  the  shoar,'  with 
ejectnents  of  the  Sea,  are  overwrought  with  Net- work 
elegantly  containing  this  order,  which  plainly  declaretb 
the  naturality  of  this  texture ;  And  how  the  needle  of 
nature  delighteth  to  work,  even  in  low  and  doubtful 
vegetations. 
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The  Arbugtetum  or  Thicket  on  the  head  of  the 
Teazell,  may  be  observed  in  this  order :  And  he  that 
oonsidereth  that  fabrick  so  regularly  palisadoed,  and 
ttemmM  with  flowers  of  the  royal  colour ;  in  the  house 
of  the  solitary  maggot,  may  finde  the  Seraglio  of 
Solomon.  And  contemplating  the  calicular  shafts, 
and  uncous  disposure  of  their  extremities,  so  accom- 
modable  unto  the  office  of  abstersion,  not  condemn  as 
wholly  improbable  the  conceit  of  those  who  accept  it, 
for  the  herb  Boriih}  Where  by  the  way,  we  could  »/^. «.«. 
with  much  inquiry  never  discover  any  transfiguration, 
in  this  abstemious  insect,  although  we  have  kept  them 
long  in  their  proper  houses,  and  boxes.  Where  some 
wrapt  up  in  their  webbs,  have  lived  upon  their  own 
bowels,  from  September  unto  July. 

In  such  a  grove  doe  walk  the  little  creepers  about  the 
head  of  the  burre.  And  such  an  order  is  observed  in 
the  aculeous  prickly  plantation,  upon  the  heads  of 
several  common  thistles,  remarkably  in  the  notable 
palisados  about  the  flower  of  the  milk-thistle ;  And 
he  that  inquireth  into  the  little  bottomc  of  the  globe- 
thistle,  may  finde  that  gallant  bush  arise  from  a  scalpe 
of  like  disposure. 

The  white  umbrella  or  medicall  bush  of  Elder,  is  an 
Epitome  of  this  order :  arising  from  five  main  stemms 
Quincuncially  disposed,  and  tollerably  maintained  in 
their  subdivisions.  To  omit  the  lower  observations 
in  the  sen.inal  spike  of  Mercurie  weld,  and  Plantane. 

Thus  hath  nature  ranged  the  flowers  of  Santfoyne, 
and  French  honey  suckle;  and  somewhat  after  this 
manner  hath  ordered  the  bush  in  JupUers  beard,  or 
house-leek ;  which  old  superstition  set  on  the  tops  of 
houses,  as  a  defensative  against  lightening  and  thunder. 
The  like  in  Fenny  Seagreen  or  the  water  Souldier ; '  >  stratiotM. 
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CHAP,  which,  though  a  military  name  from  Greece,  makes 
III        out  the  Roman  order. 

A  like  ordination  there  is  in  the  favaginous  Sockets, 
and  Lozenge  seeds  of  the  noble  flower  of  the  Suime. 
Wherein  in  Lozenge  figured  boxes  nature  shuts  up  the 
seeds,  and  balsame  which  is  about  them. 

But  the  Firre  and  Pinetree  from  their  fruits  doe 
naturally  dictate  this  position.  The  Rhomboidall  pro- 
tuberances in  Pineapples  maintaining  this  Quincuncial 
order  unto  each  other,  and  each  Rhombus  in  it  self. 
Thus  are  also  disposed  the  triangular  foliations,  in  the 
conical  I  fruit  of  the  firre  tree,  orderly  shadowing  and 
protecting  the  winged  seeds  below  them. 

The  like  so  often  occurreth  to  the  curiosity  of 
observers,  especially  in  spicated  seeds  and  flowers,  that 
we  shall  not  need  to  take  in  the  single  Quincunx  of 
Fuchsias  in  the  grouth  of  the  masle  feam,  the  seedie 
disposure  of  Gramen  Ischemon,  and  the  trunck  or  neat 
Reticulate  work  in  the  codde  of  the  Sachell  palme. 

For  even  in  very  many  round  stalk  plants,  the 
leaves  are  set  after  a  Quintuple  ordination,  the  first 
leaf  answering  the  fift,  in  lateral  disposition.  Wherein 
the  leaves  successively  rounding  the  stalk,  in  foure  at 
the  furthest  the  compass  is  absolved,  and  the  fifth  leafe 
or  sprout,  returns  to  the  position  of  the  other  fift 
before  it ;  as  in  accounting  upward  is  often  observable 
in  furze  pellitorye,  Ragweed,  the  sproutes  of  Oaks,  and 
thorns  upon  pollards,  and  very  remarkably  in  the 
regular  disposure  of  the  rugged  excrescencies  in  the 
yearly  shoots  of  the  Pine. 

But  in  square  stalked  plants,  the  leaves  stand  respec- 
tively unto  each  other,  either  in  crosse  or  decussation 
to  those  above  or  below  them,  arising  at  crosse  posi- 
tions ;  whereby  they  shadow  not  each  other,  and  better 
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resist  the  force  of  winds,  which  in  a  parallel  situation,    CHAP, 
and  upon  square  stalkes  would  more  forcibly  bear  upon        III 
them. 

And  to  omit,  how  leaves  and  sprouts  which  com-  ""^ 
passe  not  the  stalk,  are  often  set  in  a  Rhomboides,  and 
making  long  and  short  Diagonals,  do  stand  like  the 
leggs  of  Quadrupeds  when  they  goe :  Nor  to  urge  the 
thwart  enclosure  and  furdling  of  flowers,  and  blossomes, 
before  explication,  as  in  the  multiplied  leaves  of  Pionie; 
And  the  Chiasmus  in  five  leaved  flowers,  while  one  lies 
wrapt  about  the  staminous  beards,  the  other  foure 
obliquely  shutting  and  closing  upon  each  other ;  and 
how  even  flowers  which  consist  of  foure  leaves,  stand 
not  ordinarily  in  three  and  one,  but  two,  and  two 
crosse  wise  unto  the  Stilus;  even  the  Autumnal  budds, 
which  awaite  the  return  of  the  Sun,  doe  after  the  winter 
solstice  multiply  their  calicular  leaves,  making  little 
Rhombuses,  and  network  figures,  as  in  the  Sycamore 
and  Lilac.  '^ 

The  like  is  discoverable  in  the  original  production 
of  plants  which  first  putting  forth  two  leaves,  those 
which  succeed,  bear  not  over  each  other,  but  shoot, 
obliquely  or  crossewise,  untill  the  stalk  appeareth ; 
whidi  sendeth  not  forth  its  first  leaves  without  all 
order  unto  them;  and  he  that  from  hence  can  dis- 
cover in  what  position  the  two  first  leaves  did  arise, 
is  no  ordinary  observator. 

Where  by  the  way,  he  that  observeth  the  rudimental 
spring  of  seeds,  shall  finde  strict  rule,  although  not 
after  this  order.  How  little  is  required  unto  eflectual 
generation,  and  in  what  deminutives  the  plastick  prin- 
ciple lodgeth,  is  exemplified  in  seeds,  wherein  the 
greater  mass  affords  to  little  comproduction.  In 
beans  the  leaf  and  root  sprout  from  the  Grermen,  the 
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CHAP,  main  sides  split,  and  lye  by,  and  in  some  pulPd  up 
III  near  the  time  of  blooming,  we  have  found  the  pulpous 
sides  intire  or  little  wasted.  In  Acorns  the  nebb  dilat- 
ing splittetb  the  two  sides,  which  sometimes  lye  whole, 
when  the  Oak  is  sprouted  two  handfuls.  In  Lupins 
these  pulpy  sides  do  sometimes  arise  with  the  stalk  in 
a  resemblance  of  two  fat  leaves.  Wheat  and  Rye  will 
grow  up,  if  after  they  have  shot  some  tender  roots,  the 
adhering  pulp  be  taken  from  them.  Beanes  will  prosper 
though  a  part  be  cut  away,  and  so  much  set  as  suifioeth 
to  contain  and  keep  the  Grermen  close.  From  this 
superfluous  pulp  in  unkindely,  and  wet  years,  may  arise 
that  multiplicity  of  little  insects,  which  infest  the  Roots 
and  Sprouts  of  tender  Graines  and  pulses. 

In  the  little  nebbe  or  fructifying  principle,  the  motion 
is  regular,  and  not  transvertible,  as  to  make  that  ever 
the  leaf,  which  nature  intendeth  the  root ;  observable 
from  their  conversion,  until  they  attain  their  right 
position,  if  seeds  be  set  inversedly. 

In  vain  we  expect  the  production  of  plants  from 
different  parts  of  the  seed,  from  the  same  corctdum  or 
little  original  proceed  both  germinations ;  and  in  the 
power  of  this  slender  particle  lye  many  Roots  and 
Spoutings,  that  though  the  same  be  puUM  away,  the 
generative  particle  will  renew  them  again,  and  proceed 
to  a  perfect  plant ;  And  malt  may  be  observed  to  grow, 
though  the  Cummes  be  fallen  from  it. 

The  seminal  nebbe  hath  a  defined  and  single  place, 
and  not  extended  unto  both  extremes.  And  therefore 
many  too  vulgarly  conceive  that  Barley  and  Oats  grow 
at  both  ends;  For  they  arise  from  one  punctilio  or 
generative  nebbe,  and  the  Speare  sliding  imder  the 
husk,  first  appeareth  nigh  the  toppe.  But  in  Wheat 
and  Rye  being  bare  the  sprouts  are  seen  together. 
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If  Barley  unhuUed  would  grow,  both  would  appear  at     CHAP, 
once.     But  in  this  and  Oat-meal  the  nebbe  is  broken        III 
away,  which  makes  them  the  milder  food,  and  lesse 
apt  to  raise  fermentation  in  Decoctions. 

Men  taking  notice  of  what  is  outwardly  visible,  con- 
ceive a  sensible  priority  in  the  Root.  But  as  they 
begin  from  one  part,  so  they  seem  to  start  and  set 
out  upon  one  signal!  of  nature.  In  Beans  yet  soft,  in 
Pease  while  they  adhere  unto  the  Cod,  the  rudimentall 
Leafe  and  Root  are  discoverable.  In  the  Seeds  of 
Rocket  and  Mustard,  sprouting  in  Glasses  of  water, 
when  the  one  is  manifest  the  otiier  is  also  perceptible. 
In  muddy  waters  apt  to  breed  Duckweed^  and  Peri- 
winkles, if  the  fh*st  and  rudimentall  stroaks  of  Duck- 
weed  be  observed,  the  Leaves  and  Root  anticipate  not 
each  other.  But  in  the  Date-stone  the  first  sprout  is 
neither  root  nor  leaf  distinctly,  but  both  together; 
For  the  Germination  being  to  passe  through  the  narrow 
navel  and  hole  about  the  midst  of  the  stone,  the  gene- 
rative germ  is  faine  to  enlengthen  it  self,  and  shooting 
out  about  an  inch,  at  that  distance  divideth  into  the 
ascending  and  descending  portion. 

And  though  it  be  generally  thought  that  Seeds  will  "^ 
root  at  that  end,  where  they  adhere  to  their  Originals, 
and  observable  it  is  that  the  nebbe  sets  most  often 
next  the  stalk,  as  in  Grains,  Pulses,  and  most  small 
Seeds,  yet  is  it  hardly  made  out  in  many  greater  plants. 
For  in  Acomes,  Almonds,  Pistachios,  Wallnuts,  and 
acuminated  shells,  the  germ  puts  forth  at  the  remotest 
part  of  the  pulp.  And  therefore  to  set  Seeds  in  that 
posture,  wherein  the  Leaf  and  Roots  may  shoot  right 
without  contortion,  or  forced  circtunvolution,  which 
mi^t  render  them  strongly  rooted,  and  straighter, 
were  a  Criticiiiiie  in  Agriculture.     And  nature  seems 
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CHAP,  to  have  made  some  provision  hereof  in  many  from 
III  their  figure,  that  as  they  fall  from  the  Tree  they  may 
lye  in  Positions  agreeable  to  such  advantages. 

Beside  the  open  and  visible  Testicles  of  plants,  the 
seminall  powers  lie  in  great  part  invisible,  while  the  Sun 
findes  polypody  in  stone- wals,  the  little  stinging  Nettle, 
and  nightshade  in  barren  sandy  High-wayes,  Scurvy- 
grasse  in  Greeneland^  and  unknown  plants  in  earth 
brought  from  remote  Countries.  Beside  the  known 
longevity  of  some  Trees,  what  is  the  most  lasting 
herb,  or  seed,  seems  not  easily  determinable.  Man- 
drakes upon  known  account  have  lived  near  an  hundred 
yeares.  Seeds  found  in  Wilde-Fowls  Gizards  have 
sprouted  in  the  earth.  The  Seeds  of  Marjorane  and 
Stramonium  carelessly  kept,  have  grown  after  seven 
years.  Even  in  Garden-Plots  long  fallow,  and  digged 
up,  the  seeds  of  Blattaria  and  yellow  henbane,  and  after 
twelve  years  burial  have  produced  themselves  again. 

That  bodies  are  first  spirits  Paaracehus  could  affirm, 
which  in  the  maturation  of  Seeds  and  fruits,  seems 
1  In  met.  obscurely  implied  by  ^  Aristotle,  when  he  delivereth,  that 
the  spirituous  parts  are  converted  into  water,  and  the 
water  into  earth,  and  attested  by  observation  in  the 
maturative  progresse  of  Seeds,  wherein  at  first  may  be 
discerned  a  fiatuous  distention  of  the  husk,  afterwards 
a  thin  liquor,  which  longer  time  digesteth  into  a  pulp 
or  kernel!  observable  in  Almonds  and  large  Nuts.  And 
some  way  answered  in  the  progressionall  perfection  of 
animall  semination,  in  its  spermaticall  maturation,  from 
crude  pubescency  unto  perfection.  And  even  that  seeds 
themselves  in  their  rudimentall  discoveries,  appear  in 
foliaceous  surcles,  or  sprouts  within  their  coverings,  in 
a  diaphanous  gellie,  before  deeper  incrassation,  is  also 
visibly  verified  in  Cherries,  Acorns,  Plums. 
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From  seminall  considerations,  either  in  reference  CHAP, 
unto  one  mother,  or  distinction  from  animall  pro-  III 
duction,  the  holy  Scripture  describeth  the  vegetable 
creation ;  And  while  it  divideth  plants  but  into  Herb 
and  Tree,  though  it  seemeth  to  make  but  an  acci- 
dental division,  from  magnitude,  it  tacitely  containeth 
the  naturall  distinction  of  vegetables,  observed  by 
Herbarists,  and  comprehending  the  four  kinds.  For 
since  the  most  naturall  distinction  is  made  from  the 
production  of  leaf  or  stalk,  and  plants  after  the  two 
first  seminall  leaves,  do  either  proceed  to  send  forth 
more  leaves,  or  a  stalk,  and  the  folious  and  stalky 
emission  distinguisheth  herbs  and  trees,  in  a  large 
acception  it  compriseth  all  Vegetables,  for  the  frutex 
and  suffirutex  are  under  the  progression  of  trees,  and 
stand  Authentically  differenced,  but  from  the  accidents 
of  the  stalk. 

The  ^Equivocal  production  of  things  under  undis- 
cemed  principles,  makes  a  large  part  of  generation, 
though  they  seem  to  hold  a  wide  univocacy  in  their  set 
and  certain  Originals,  while  almost  every  plant  breeds  its 
peculiar  insect,  most  a  Butterfly,  moth  or  fly,  wherein 
the  Oak  seemes  to  contain  the  largest  seminaJity,  while 
the  Julus,  Oak,  apple,  dill,  woolly  tuft,  foraniinous 
roundles  upon  the  leaf,  and  grapes  under  ground  make 
a  Fly  with  some  difierence.  The  great  variety  of  Flyes 
lyes  in  the  variety  of  their  Originals,  in  the  Seeds  of 
Caterpillars  or  Cankers  there  lyeth  not  only  a  Butterfly 
or  Moth,  but  if  they  be  sterill  or  untimely  cast,  their  pro- 
duction is  often  a  Fly,  which  we  have  also  observed  from 
corrupted  and  mouldred  Egges,  both  of  Hens  and  Fishes; 
To  omit  the  generation  of  Bees  out  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
Heifers,  or  what  is  strange  yet  well  attested,  the  pro- 
duction o(  Eeles^  in  the  backs  of  living  Cods  and  Perches. 
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The  exiguity  and  smallnesse  of  some  seeds  extending 
to  large  productions  is  one  of  the  magnalities  of  nature, 
somewhat  illustrating  the  work  of  the  Creation,  and 
vast  production  from  nothing.  The  true  seeds  of 
Cypresse  ^  and  Rampions  are  indistinguishable  by  old 
eyes.  Of  the  seeds  of  Tobacco  a  thousand  make  not 
one  grain,  The  disputed  seeds  of  Harts  tongue,  and 
Maidenhair,  require  a  greater  number.  From  such 
undiscemable  seminalities  arise  spontaneous  produc- 
tions. He  that  would  discern  the  rudimentall  streak 
of  a  plant,  may  behold  it  in  the  Originall  of  Duckweed, 
at  the  bignesse  of  a  pins  point,  from  convenient  water 
in  glasses,  wherein  a  watchfuU  eye  may  also  discover 
the  puncticular  Originals  of  Periwincles  and  Gnats. 

That  seeds  of  some  Plants  are  lesse  then  any  animals, 
seems  of  no  clear  decision ;  That  the  biggest  of  V^e- 
tables  exceedeth  the  biggest  of  Animals,  in  full  bulk, 
and  all  dimensions,  admits  exception  in  the  Whale, 
which  in  length  and  above  ground  measure,  will  also 
contend  with  tall  Oakes.  That  the  richest  odour  of 
plants  surpasseth  that  of  Animals,  may  seem  of  some 
doubt,  since  animall-musk,  seems  to  exoell  the  yegd- 
table,  and  we  finde  so  noble  a  scent  in  the  Tulip-Fly, 
and  Goat-Beetle.^ 

Now  whether  seminall  nebbes  hold  any  sure  propor- 
tion unto  seminall  enclosures,  why  the  form  of  the 
germe  doth  not  answer  the  figure  of  the  enclosing 
pulp,  why  the  nebbe  is  seated  upon  the  solid,  and  not 
the  channeld  side  of  the  seed  as  in  grains,  why  since 
we  often  meet  with  two  yolks  in  one  shell,  and  some- 
times one  Egge  within  another,  we  do  not  oftener  meet 
with  two  nebbes  in  one  distinct  seed :  why  since  the 
Egges  of  a  Hen  laid  at  one  course,  do  commonly  out- 
weigh the  bird,  and  some  moths  coming  out  of  their 
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cases,  without  assistance  of  food,  will  lay  so  many  CHAP. 
Egges  as  to  outweigh  their  bodies,  trees  rarely  bear  III 
their  fruit,  in  that  gravity  or  proportion:  Whether 
in  the  germination  of  seeds  according  to  HippocraUSj 
the  lighter  part  asoendeth,  and  maketh  the  sprout,  the 
heaviest  tending  downward  frameth  the  root ;  Since  we 
observe  that  the  first  shoot  of  seeds  in  water,  will  sink 
or  bow  down  at  the  upper  and  leafing  end :  Whether 
it  be  not  more  rational  Epicurisme  to  contrive  whole 
dishes  out  of  the  nebbes  and  spirited  particles  of  plants, 
then  from  the  Gallatures  and  treddles  of  Egges ;  since 
that  part  is  found  to  hold  no  seminall  share  in  Oval 
Generation,  are  quseries  which  might  enlarge  but  must 
conclude  this  digression. 

And  though  not  in  this  order,  yet  how  nature  de- 
lighteth  in  this  number,  and  what  consent  and  coordi- 
nation there  is  in  the  leaves  and  parts  of  flowers,  it 
cannot  escape  our  observation  in  no  small  number  of 
plants.  For  the  calicular  or  supporting  and  closing 
leaves,  do  answer  the  number  of  the  flowers,  especially 
in  such  as  exceed  not  the  number  of  Swallows  Egges ; 
as  in  Violets,  Stichwort,  Blossomes,  and  flowers  of 
one  leaf  have  often  five  divisions,  answered  by  a  like 
number  of  calicular  leaves ;  as  GeniianeUay  Convolvulus^ 
Bell-flowers.  In  many  the  flowers,  blades,  or  staminous 
shoots  and  leaves  are  all  equally  five,  as  in  cockle, 
mullein  and  Blattaria;  Wherein  the  flowers  before 
explication  are  pentagonally  wrapped  up,  with  some 
resemblance  of  the  bkUta  or  moth  from  whence  it  hath 
its  name;  But  the  contrivance  of  nature  is  singular 
in  the  opening  and  shutting  of  Bindeweeds,  performed 
by  five  inflexures,  distinguishable  by  pyramidicall 
figures,  and  also  different  colours. 

The  rose  at  first  is  thought  to  have  been  of  five 
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CHAP.  Ic&^cs,  as  it  yet  groweth  wilde  among  us ;  but  in  the 
III  most  luxuriant,  the  calicular  leaves  do  still  maintain 
that  number.  But  nothing  is  more  admired  then  the 
five  Brethren  of  the  Rose,  and  the  strange  disposure 
of  the  Appendices  or  Beards,  in  the  calicular  leaves 
thereof,  which  in  despair  of  resolution  is  tolerably 
salved  from  this  contrivance,  best  ordered  and  suited 
for  the  free  closure  of  them  before  explication.  For 
those  two  which  are  smooth,  and  of  no  beard  are  con- 
trived to  lye  undermost,  as  without  prominent  parts, 
and  fit  to  be  smoothly  covered,  the  other  two  which 
are  beset  with  Beards  on  either  side,  stand  outward 
and  uncovered,  but  the  fifth  or  half-bearded  leaf  is 
covered  on  the  bare  side  but  on  the  open  side  stands 
free,  and  bearded  like  the  other. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  leaves  have  five  divisions, 
and  may  be  circumscribed  by  a  Pentagon  or  figure  of 
five  Angles,  made  by  right  lines  from  the  extremity 
of  their  leaves,  as  in  Maple,  Vine,  Figge-Tree:  But 
five-leaved  fiowers  are  commonly  disposed  circularly 
about  the  Stylus;  according  to  the  higher  Greometry 
of  Nature,  dividing  a  circle  by  five  RadU,  which  con- 
curre  not  to  make  Diameters,  as  in  Quadrilaterall  and 
sexangular  Intersections. 

Now  the  number  of  five  is  remarkable  in  every  Circle, 
not  only  as  the  first  sphaerical  Number,  but  the  measure 
of  sphaerical  motion.  For  sphaerical  bodies  move  by 
fives,  and  every  globular  Figure  placed  upon  a  plane, 
in  direct  volutatiou,  returns  to  the  first  point  of  con- 
taction  in  the  fift  touch,  accounting  by  the  Axes  of 
the  Diameters  or  Cardinall  points  of  the  four  quarters 
thereof.  And  before  it  arriveth  unto  the  same  point 
again,  it  maketh  five  circles  equall  unto  it  self,  in  each 
progresse  from  those  quarters,  absolving  an  equi^U  circle. 
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By  the  same  number  doth  nature  divide  the  circle  CHAP, 
of  the  Sea-starre,  and  in  that  order  and  number  dis-  HI 
poseth  those  elegant  Semi-circles,  or  dentall  sockets 
and  egges  in  the  Sea  Hedge-hogge.  And  no  mean 
Observations  hereof  there  is  in  the  Mathematicks  of 
the  neatest  Retiary  Spider,  which  concluding  in  fourty 
four  Circles,  from  five  Semidiameters  beginneth  that 
el^ant  texture. 

And  after  this  manner  doth  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
Circular  branches  of  the  Oak,  which  being  five-cornered, 
in  the  tender  annual  sprouts,  and  manifesting  upon 
incision  the  signature  of  a  Starre,  is  after  made  cir- 
cular, and  sweFd  into  a  round  body :  Which  practice 
of  nature  is  become  a  point  of  art,  and  makes  two 
Problemes  in  Euclide}  But  the  Bryar  which  sends  ^  Eiem.  u.  4. 
forth  shoots  and  prickles  from  its  angles,  maintains  its 
pentagonall  figure,  and  the  unobserved  signature  of  a 
handsome  porch  within  it.  To  omit  the  five  small 
buttons  dividing  the  Circle  of  the  Ivy-berry,  and  the 
five  characters  in  the  Winter  stalk  of  the  Walnut, 
with  many  other  Observables,  which  cannot  escape 
the  eyes  of  signal  discerners ;  Such  as  know  where  to 
finde  Ajax  his  name  in  GaUitricum,  or  Arons  Mitre 
in  Henbane. 

Quincuncial  forms  and  ordinations  are  also  observable 
in  animal  figurations.  For  to  omit  the  hioides  or 
throat  bone  of  animals,  the  j^-ci^fo  or  mem/-thougJU 
in  birds;  which  supporteth  the  scapuUe^  affording  a 
passage  for  the  winde-pipe  and  the  gullet,  the  wings 
of  Flyes,  and  disposure  of  their  legges  in  their  first  for- 
mation from  maggots,  and  the  position  of  their  horns, 
wings  and  legges,  in  their  AureUan  cases  and  swadling 
clouts :  The  back  of  the  Cimex  Arboreus,  found  often 
upon  Trees  and  lesser  plants,  doth  elegantly  discover  the 
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CHAP.    Burgitndmn  decussation;  And  the  like  is  observable 

III       in  the  belly  of  the  Notonectoriy  or  water-Beetle,  which 

swimmeth  on  its  back,  and  the  handsome  Rhombusses 

of   the   Sea-poult,   or   Weazell,  on   either    side   the 

Spine. 

The  sexangular  Cels  in  the  Honey-combs  of  Bees 
are  disposed  after  this  order,  much  there  is  not  of 
wonder  in  the  confused  Houses  of  Pismires;  though 
much  in  their  busie  life  and  actions,  more  in  the 
edificial  Palaces  of  Bees  and  Monarchical  spirits ;  who 
make  their  combs  six-comer'd,  declining  a  circle,  whereof 
many  stand  not  close  together,  and  compleatly  fill 
the  area  of  the  place ;  But  rather  affecting  a  six-sided 
figure,  whereby  every  cell  affords  a  common  side  unto 
six  more,  and  also  a  fit  receptacle  for  the  Bee  it  self, 
which  gathering  into  a  Cylindrical  Figure,  aptly  enters 
its  sexangular  house,  more  nearly  approaching  a  circular 
figure,  then  either  doth  the  Square  or  Triangle.  And 
the  Combes  themselves  so  regularly  contrived,  that  their 
mutual  intersections  make  three  Lozenges  at  the  bottom 
of  every  Cell ;  which  severally  regarded  make  three 
Rows  of  neat  Rhomboidall  Figures,  connected  at  the 
angles,  and  so  continue  three  several  chaines  through- 
out the  whole  comb. 

As  for  the  Favago  found  commonly  on  the  Sea- 
shoar,  though  named  from  an  honey-comb,  it  but  rudely 
makes  out  the  resemblance,  and  better  agrees  with  the 
round  Cels  of  humble  Bees.  He  that  would  exactly 
discern  the  shop  of  a  Bees  mouth,  need  observing  eyes, 
and  good  augmenting  glasses ;  wherein  is  discoverable 
one  of  the  neatest  peeces  in  nature,  and  must  have  a 
more  piercing  eye  then  mine ;  who  findes  out  the  shape 
of  Buls  heads,  in  the  guts  of  Drones  pressed  out  behinde» 
sSr**  ^*     according  to  the  experiment  of  Gomesiua^ ;  wherein  not- 
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withstanding  there  seemeth  somewhat  which  might   CHAP, 
incline  a  pliant  fancy  to  credulity  of  similitude.  Ill 

A  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  orderly  and 
rarely  disposed  Cels,  made  by  Flyes  and  Insects,  which 
we  have  often  found  £utened  about  small  sprigs,  and 
in  those  cottonary  and  woolly  pillows,  which  sometimes 
we  meet  with  fastened  imto  Leaves,  there  is  included 
an  elegant  Net- work  Texture,  out  of  which  come  many 
small  Flies.  And  some  resemblance  there  is  of  this 
order  in  the  Egges  of  some  Butterflies  and  moths,  as 
they  stick  upon  leaves,  and  other  substances;  which 
being  dropped  from  behinde,  nor  directed  by  the  eye, 
doth  neatly  declare  how  nature  Geometrizeth,  and 
observeth  order  in  all  things. 

A  like  correspondency  in  figure  is  found  in  the  skins  *— * 
and  outward  teguments  of  animals,  whereof  a  regard- 
able  part  are  beautiful  by  this  texture.  As  the  backs 
of  several  Snakes  and  Serpents,  elegantly  remarkable 
in  the  JspiSj  and  the  Dart-snake,  in  the  Chiasmus, 
and  larger  decussations  upon  the  back  of  the  Rattle- 
snake, and  in  the  close  and  finer  texture  of  the  Mater 
formkarum,  or  snake  that  delights  in  Anthils ;  whereby 
upon  approach  of  outward  injuries,  they  can  raise  a 
thicker  Phalanx  on  their  backs,  and  handsomely  con- 
trive themselves  into  all  kindes  of  flexures :  Whereas 
their  bellies  are  commonly  covered  with  smooth  semi- 
circular  divisions,  as  best  accommodable  unto  their 
quick  and  gliding  motion. 

This  way  is  followed  by  nature  in  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  tayl  of  the  Sever,  wherein  the  scaly  particles 
are  disposed,  somewhat  after  this  order,  which  is  the 
plainest  resolution  of  the  wonder  of  BeUomus^  while 
he  saith,  with  incredible  Artifice  hath  Nature  framed 
the  tayl  or  Oar  of  the  Bever :  where  by  the  way  we 
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CHAP,  cannot  but  wish  a  model  of  their  houses,  so  much  ex- 
Ill  tolled  by  some  Describers :  wherein  since  they  are  so 
bold  as  to  venture  upon  three  stages,  we  might  examine 
their  Artifice  in  the  contignations,  the  rule  and  order 
in  the  compartitions ;  or  whether  that  magnified  struc- 
ture be  any  more  then  a  rude  rectangular  pyle  or  meer 
hovell-building. 

Thus   works  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  feathery 

plantation  about  birds.     Observable  in  the  skins  of 

1  EUgattiy  the  breast,^  legs  and  Pinions  of  Turkies,  Greese,  and 

conspicuous   Ducks,  and  the  Oars  or  finny  feet  of  Water-Fowl : 

o/tJustriptd  And  such  a  naturall  net  is  the  scaly  covering  of  Fishes, 

'pJ^if^Tki  ^^  Mullets,  Carps,  Tenches,  etc.  even  in  such  as  are 

CortmmiMt,  excofiable  and  consist  of  smaller  scales,  as  Bretts,  Soals, 

fveaseu,  '    aud  Flouuders.     The  like  Reticulate  grain  is  observable 

Loon,  etc.     jjj  somc  Russitt  Leather.    To  omit  the  ruder  Figures 

of  the  ostracion,  the  triangular  or  cunny  fish,  or  the 

pricks  of  the  Sea-Porcupine. 

The  same  is  also  observable  in  some  part  of  the  skin 
of  man,  in  habits  of  neat  texture,  and  therefore  not 
unaptly  compared  unto  a  Net:  We  shall  not  affirm 
that  from  such  grounds,  the  ^Egyptian  Embalmers 
imitated  this  texture,  yet  in  their  linnen  folds  the 
same  is  still  observable  among  their  neatest  Mummies, 
in  the  figures  of  Isis  and  Osyria^  and  the  Tutelary  spirits 
in  the  Bembine  Table.  Nor  is  it  to  be  over-looked 
how  Orus^  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  world  is  described 
in  a  Net- work  covering,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  foot. 
And  (not  to  enlarge  upon  the  cruciated  Character  of 
TrismegistuSy  or  handed  crosses,  so  often  occurring  in 
the  Needles  of  Pharaoh^  and  Obelisks  of  Antiquity) 
the  Statuae  Isiacas^  Teraphims,  and  little  Idols,  found 
about  the  Mummies,  do  make  a  decussation  or  Jacobs 
Crosse,  with  their  armes,  like  that  on  the  head  of 
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Ephraim   and    Manasses^    and   this   decussis   is  also   CHAP. 
graphically  described  between  them.  Ill 

This  Reticulate  or  Net-work  was  also  considerable 
in  the  inward  parts  of  man,  not  only  from  the  first 
mbtegmen  or  warp  of  his  formation,  but  in  the  netty 
^Syrea  of  the  veines  and  vessels  of  life ;  wherein  accord- 
ing to  common  Anatomy  the  right  and  transverse 
fibres  are  decussated  by  the  oblique ^&rif# ;  and  so  must 
frame  a  Reticulate  and  Quincuncial  Figure  by  their 
Obliquations,  Emphatically  extending  that  Elegant 
expression  of  Scripture.  Thou  hast  curiously  embroy- 
dered  me,  thou  hast  wrought  me  up  after  the  finest 
way  of  texture,  and  as  it  were  with  a  Needle. 

Nor  is  the  same  observable  only  in  some  parts,  but 
in  the  whole  body  of  man,  which  upon  the  extension  of 
arms  and  le^es,  doth  make  out  a  square,  whose  inter- 
section is  at  the  genitals.  To  omit  the  phantastical 
Quincunx,  in  Plato  of  the  first  Hermaphrodite  or  double 
man,  united  at  the  Loynes,  which  Jupiter  after  divided. 

A  rudimental  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the 
cruciated  and  rugged  folds  of  the  Reticutumy  or  Net- 
like Ventricle  of  ruminating  homed  animals,  which  is 
the  second  in  order,  culinarily  called  the  Honey-comb. 
For  many  divisions  there  are  in  the  stomack  of  severall 
animals;  what  number  they  maintain  in  the  Scarue 
and  ruminating  Fish,  common  description,  or  our  own 
experiment  hath  made  no  discovery.  But  in  the 
Ventricle  of  Porpuaee  there  are  three  divisions.  In 
many  Birds  a  crop,  Gizard,  and  little  receptacle  before 
it ;  but  in  Comigerous  animals,  which  chew  the  cudd, 
there  are  no  lesse  then  four  of  distinct  position  and 
o£Sce. 

The  Reticulum  by  these  crossed  oels,  makes  a  further 
digestion,  in  the  dry  and  exuccous  part  of  the  Aliment 
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CHAP,  received  from  the  first  Ventricle.  For  at  the  bottome 
III  of  the  gullet  there  is  a  double  Orifice ;  What  is  first 
received  at  the  mouth  descendeth  into  the  first  and 
greater  stomack,  from  whence  it  is  returned  into  the 
mouth  again;  and  after  a  fuller  mastication,  and 
salivous  mixture,  what  part  thereof  descendeth  again, 
in  a  moist  and  succulent  body,  it  slides  down  the  softer 
and  more  permeable  Orifice,  into  the  Omasus  or  third 
stomack;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  fourth, 
receives  its  last  digestion.  The  other  dry  and  exuccous 
part  after  rumination  by  the  larger  and  stronger 
Orifice  beareth  into  the  first  stomack,  from  thence 
into  the  Reticulum^  and  so  progressively  into  the  other 
divisions.  And  therefore  in  Calves  newly  calved,  there 
is  little  or  no  use  of  the  two  first  Ventricles,  for  the 
milk  and  liquid  aliment  slippeth  down  the  softer 
Orifice,  into  the  third  stomack;  where  making  little 
or  no  stay,  it  passeth  into  the  fourth,  the  seat  of 
the  Coaffulum,  or  Runnet,  or  that  division  of  stomack 
which  seems  to  bear  the  name  of  the  whole,  in  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Priests  Fee,  in  the  Sacrifice 
of  Peace-offerings. 

As  for  those  Rhomboidal  Figures  made  by  the  Car- 
tilagineous  parts  of  the  Wezon,  in  the  Lungs  of  great 
Fishes,  and  other  animals,  as  Rondeletius  discovered, 
we  have  not  found  them  so  to  answer  our  Figure  as 
to  be  drawn  into  illustration ;  Something  we  expected 
in  the  more  discernable  texture  of  the  lungs  of  frogs, 
which  notwithstanding  being  but  two  curious  bladders 
not  weighing  above  a  grain,  we  found  interwoven  with 
veins,  not  observing  any  just  order.  More  orderly 
situated  are  those  cretaceous  and  chalky  concretions 
found  sometimes  in  the  bignesse  of  a  small  fech  on 
either  side  their  spine;  which  being  not  agreeable 
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unto  our  order,  nor  yet  observed  by  any,  we  shall  not    CHAP, 
here  discourse  on.  Ill 

But  had  we  found  a  better  account  and  tolerable 
Anatomy  of  that  prominent  jowle  of  the  Sperma  Ceii 
Whale,^  then  questuary  operation,  or  the  stench  of  the  ^  165a.  *u- 
last  cast  upon  our  shoar,  permitted,  we  might  have^p,^^^ 
perhaps  discovered    some   handsome   order  in   those  ^p\<^^°>* 
Net-like  seases  and  sockets,  made  like  honey-combs, 
containing  that  medicall  matter. 

Lastly,  The  incession  or  locall  motion  of  animals  is 
made  with  analogy  unto  this  figure,  by  decussative 
diametrals,  Quincunciall  Lines  and  angles.  For  to 
omit  the  enquiry  how  Butterflies  and  breezes  move 
their  four  wings,  how  birds  and  fishes  in  ayre  and 
water  move  by  joynt  stroaks  of  opposite  wings  and 
Finnes,  and  how  salient  animals  in  jumping  forward 
seem  to  arise  and  fall  upon  a  square  base;  As  the 
station  of  most  Quadrupeds  is  made  upon  a  long 
square,  so  in  their  motion  they  make  a  Rhomboides ; 
their  common  progression  being  performed  Diamet- 
raUy,  by  decussation  and  crosse  advancement  of  their 
lcgg^9  which  not  observed  begot  that  remarkable 
absurdity  in  the  position  of  the  legges  of  Cattors 
horse  in  the  CapitolL  The  Snake  which  moveth  cir- 
cularly makes  his  spires  in  like  order,  the  convex  and 
concave  spirals  answering  each  other  at  alternate  dis- 
tances ;  In  the  motion  of  man  the  armes  and  legges 
observe  this  thwarting  position,  but  the  legges  alone 
do  move  Quincuncially  by  single  angles  with  some 
resemblance  of  an  V  measured  by  successive  advance- 
ment from  each  foot,  and  the  angle  of  indenture  great 
or  lesse,  according  to  the  extent  or  brevity  of  the 
ftride. 

Studious  Observators  may  discover  more  analogies 
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CHAP,    in  the  orderly  book   of  nature,  and  cannot   escape 

III       the  Elegancy  of  her  hand  in  other  correspondencies. 

The  Figures  of  nails  and  crucifying  appurtenances, 

are  but  precariously  made  out  in  the  GranadiUa  or 

flower  of  Christs  passion ;  And  we  despair  to  behold 

in  these  parts  that  handsome  draught  of  crucifixion  in 

the  fruit  of  the  Barbado  Pine.     The  seminal  Spike  of 

Pfialaris,  or  great  shaking  grasse,  more  nearly  answers 

the  tayl  of  a  Rattle-Snake,  then  many  resemblances  in 

1  Orchis  An-  Porta  I  And  if  the  man  Orchis^  of  Columna  be  well 

Fabu        '  made  out,  it  excelleth  all  analogies.     In  young  Wall- 

Coiumnc.     ^yj^^^  ^y^^^  athwart,  it  is  not  hard  to  apprehend  strange 

characters ;  and  in  those  of  somewhat  elder  growth, 

handsome  ornamental  draughts  about  a  plain  crosae. 

In  the  root  of  Osmond  or  Water^fem,  every  eye  may 

discern  the  form  of  a  Half  Moon,  Rain-bow,  or  half 

the  character  of  Pisces.     Some  finde  Hebrew,  Arabick, 

Greek,  and  Latine  Characters  in  Plants ;  In  a  common 

one  among  us  we  seem  to  reade  Acaioy  Viviu,  LUU. 

Right  lines  and  circles  make  out  the  bulk  of  plants ; 
In  the  parts  thereof  we  finde  Helicall  or  spirall 
roundles,  voluta's,  conicall  Sections,  circular  Pyramids, 
and  frustums  of  Archimedes ;  And  cannot  overlook  the 
orderly  hand  of  nature,  in  the  alternate  succession  of 
the  flat  and  narrower  sides  in  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
Ashe,  or  the  regular  inequality  of  bignesse  in  the  five 
leaved  flowers  of  Henbane,  and  something  like  in  the 
calicular  leaves  of  Ttt^tfon.  How  the  spots  of  PerricarNi 
do  manifest  themselves  between  the  sixth  and  tenth 
ribbe.  How  the  triangular  capp  in  the  stemme  or 
stylus  of  Tuleps  doth  constantly  point  at  three  out> 
ward  leaves.  That  spicated  flowers  do  open  first  at 
the  stalk.  That  white  flowers  have  yellow  thrums  or 
knops.     That  the  nebbe  of  Beans  and  Pease  do  all 
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look  downward,  and  so  presse  not  upon  each  other;  CHAP. 
And  how  the  seeds  of  many  pappous  or  downy  flowers  III 
lockt  up  in  sockets  after  a  gomphosis  or  mor^articu- 
lation,  diffuse  themselves  circularly  into  branches  of 
rare  order,  observable  in  Tragopogan  or  Groats-beard, 
conformable  to  the  Spiders  web,  and  the  Radn  in  like 
manner  telarely  inter-woven. 

And  how  in  animall  natures,  even  colours  hold 
correspondencies,  and  mutuall  correlations.  That  the 
colour  of  the  Caterpillar  will  shew  again  in  the  Butter* 
fly,  with  some  latitude  is  allowable.  Though  the 
regular  spots  in  their  wings  seem  but  a  me«die  ad- 
hesion, and  such  as  may  be  wiped  away,  yet  since  they 
come  in  this  variety,  out  of  their  cases,  there  must  be 
regular  pores  in  those  parts  and  membranes,  defining 
such  Exudations. 

That  Jtigugttu^  had  native  notes  on  his  body  and  ^ Suet.  in 
belly,  after  the  order  and  number  in  the  Starre  of^^^^' 
Charks  waynCj  will  not  seem  strange  unto  astral 
Physiognomy,  which  accordingly  considereth  moles 
in  the  body  of  man,  or  Physicall  Observators,  who 
from  the  position  of  moles  in  the  face,  reduce  them 
to  rule  and  correspondency  in  other  parts.  Whether 
after  the  like  method  medicall  conjecture  may  not 
be  raised,  upon  parts  inwardly  afiected ;  since  parts 
about  the  lips  are  the  criticall  seats  of  Pustules  dis- 
charged in  Agues;  And  scrophulous  tumours  about 
the  neck  do  so  often  speak  the  like  about  the  Mesen- 
tery, may  also  be  considered. 

The  russet  neck  in  young  Lambs  seems  but  adven- 
titious, and  may  owe  its  tincture  to  some  contaction 
in  the  womb;  But  that  if  sheep  have  any  black  or 
deep  russet  in  their  faces,  they  want  not  the  same 
about  their  legges  and  feet ;  That  black  Hounds  have 
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CHAP,  mealy  mouths  and  feet ;  That  black  Cows  which  have 
III  any  white  in  their  tayls,  should  not  misse  of  some  in 
their  bellies ;  and  if  all  white  in  their  bodies,  yet  if 
black-mouth'^d,  their  ears  and  feet  maintain  the  same 
colour,  are  correspondent  tinctures  not  ordinarily 
failing  in  nature,  which  easily  unites  the  accidents  of 
extremities,  since  in  some  generations  she  transmutes 
the  parts  themselves,  while  in  the  Awrdian  Metamor- 
phosis  the  head  of  the  canker  becomes  the  Tayl  of  the 
Butterfly.  Which  is  in  some  way  not  beyond  the 
contrivance  of  Art,  in  submersions  and  Inlays,  invert- 
ing the  extremes  of  the  plant,  and  fetching  the  root 
from  the  top,  and  also  imitated  in  handsome  columnary 
work,  in  the  inversion  of  the  extremes ;  wherein  the 
Capitel,  and  the  Base,  hold  such  near  correspondency. 

In  the  motive  parts  of  animals  may  be  discovered 
mutuall  proportions ;  not  only  in  those  of  Quadrupeds, 
but  in  the  thigh-bone,  legge,  foot-bone,  and  claws  of 
Birds.  The  legs  of  Spiders  are  made  after  a  sesquiter- 
tian  proportion,  and  the  long  legs  of  some  locusts, 
double  unto  some  others.  But  the  intemodial  parts 
of  Vegetables,  or  spaces  between  the  joints,  are  con- 
trived with  more  uncertainty ;  though  the  joints  them- 
selves in  many  Plants,  maintain  a  regular  number. 

In  vegetable  composure,  the  unition  of  prominent 
parts  seems  most  to  answer  the  Apophyses  or  processes 
of  Animall  bones,  whereof  they  are  the  produced  parts 
or  prominent  explantations.  And  though  in  the  parts 
of  plants  which  are  not  ordained  for  motion,  we  do 
not  expect  correspondent  Articulations;  yet  in  the 
setting  on  of  some  flowers,  and  seeds  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  lineall  commissure  of  the  pulp  of  severall 
seeds,  may  be  observed  some  shadow  of  the  Harmony ; 
some  show  of  the  Gamphoris  or  mor/w-articulation. 
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As  for  the  Diarthrosis  or  motive  Articulation,  there  CHAP, 
is  expected  little  Analogy,  though  long-stalked  leaves  III 
doe  move  by  long  lines,  and  have  observable  motions, 
yet  are  they  made  by  outward  impulsion,  like  the 
motion  of  pendulous  bodies,  while  the  parts  them- 
selves are  united  by  some  kinde  of  symphysis  unto  the 
stock. 

But  standing  Vegetables,  void  of  motive- Articula- 
tions, are  not  without  many  motions.  For  beside  the 
motion  of  vegetation  upward,  and  of  radiation  unto 
all  quarters,  that  of  contraction,  dilatation,  inclination, 
and  contortion,  is  discoverable  in  many  plants.  To 
omit  the  rose  of  Jericho^  the  ear  of  Rye,  which  moves 
with  change  of  weather,  and  the  Magical  spit,  made  of 
no  rare  plants,  which  windes  before  the  fire,  and  rosts 
the  bird  without  turning. 

Even  Animals  near  the  Classis  of  plants,  seem  to  ^  Found 
have  the  most  restlesse  motions.     The  Summer-worm  J^*/* 


of  Ponds  and  plashes  makes  a  lonir  wavini?  motion :  <ifrtdmmupi 
the  hair-worm  seldome  lies  still.    He  that  would  behold  imgwmttrs 
a  very  anomalous  motion,  may  observe  it  in  the  Tortile  ^^J^^"^ 
and  tiring  stroaks  of  Gnatworms.^  summer. 


CHAPTER    IV 

A  S  for  the  delights,  commodities,  mysteries,  with 

/  \       other  concernments  of  this  order,  we  are  un- 

J,      jL     willing  to  fly  them  over,  in  the  short  deliveries 

of  Virgil^  VarrOy  or  others,  and  shall  therefore  enlarge 

with  additionall  ampliations. 

By  this  position  they  had  a  just  proportion  of  Earth, 
to  supply  an  equality  of  nourishment.  The  distance 
being  ordered,  thick  or  thin,  according  to  the  magni- 
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CHAP,    tude  or  vigorous  attraction  of  the  plant,  the  goodnesse, 

IV       leannesse,  or  propriety  of  the  soyl,  and  therefore  the 

rule  of  Solon^  concerning  the  territory  of  Athena^  not 

extendible  unto  all ;  allowing  the  distance  of  six  foot 

unto  common  Trees,  and  nine  for  the  Figge  and  Olive. 

They  had  a  due  diffusion  of  their  roots  on  all  or 
both  sides,  whereby  they  maintained  some  proportion 
to  their  height,  in  Trees  of  large  radication.  For  that 
they  strictly  make  good  their  profundeur  or  depth  unto 
their  height,  according  to  common  conceit,  and  that 
expression  of  VirgU^  though  confirmable  from  the  plane 
Tree  in  Pliny^  and  some  few  examples,  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  generation  of  Trees  almost  in  any 
kinde,  either  of  side-spreading  or  tap-roots :  Except 
we  measure  them  by  lateral  and  opposite  diffusions; 
nor  commonly  to  be  found  in  mmor  or  hearby  plants ; 
If  we  except  Sea-holly,  Liquorish,  Sea-rush,  and  some 
others. 

They  had  a  commodious  radiation  in  their  growth; 
and  a  due  expansion  of  their  branches,  for  shadow  or 
delight.  For  trees  thickly  planted,  do  runne  up  in  height 
and  branch  with  no  expansion,  shooting  unequally  or 
short,  and  thinne  upon  the  neighbouring  side.  And 
therefore  Trees  are  inwardly  bare,  and  spring,  and  leaf 
from  the  outward  and  Sunny  side  of  their  branches. 

Whereby  they  also  avoided  the  perill  of  awoXeO- 
piafjLO^  or  one  tree  perishing  with  another,  as  it 
happeneth  ofttimes  from  the  sick  effluviums  or  en- 
tanglements of  the  roots,  falling  foul  with  each  other. 
Observable  in  Elmes  set  in  hedges,  where  if  one  dieth 
the  neighbouring  Tree  prospereth  not  long  after. 

In  this  situation  divided  into  many  intervals  and 
open  unto  six  passages,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a 
fair   perflation  from  windes,  brushing  and  cleansing 
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their  surfaces;  relaxing  and  closing  their  pores  unto  CHAP, 
due  perspiration.  For  that  they  afford  large  effluviums  IV 
perceptible  from  odours,  diffiised  at  great  distances,  is 
obsenrable  from  Onyons  out  of  the  Earth;  which 
though  dry,  and  kept  until  the  spring,  as  they  shoot 
forth  large  and  many  leaves,  do  notably  abate  of  their 
weight.  And  mint  growing  in  glasses  of  water,  until 
it  arriveth  unto  the  weight  of  an  ounce,  in  a  shady 
place,  will  sometimes  exhaust  a  pound  of  water. 

And  as  they  send  forth  much,  so  may  they  receive 
somewhat  in :  For  beside  the  common  way  and  road 
of  reception  by  the  root,  there  may  be  a  refection  and 
imbibition  from  without;  For  gentle  showrs  refresh 
plants,  though  they  enter  not  their  roots;  And  the 
good  and  bad  effluviums  of  Vegetables,  promote  or 
debilitate  each  other.  So  Epithymum  and  Dodder^ 
rootlesse  and  out  of  the  ground,  maintain  themselves 
upon  Thyme,  Savory,  and  plants,  whereon  they  hang. 
And  Ivy  divided  from  the  root,  we  have  observed  to 
live  some  years,  by  the  cirrous  parts  commonly  con- 
ceived but  as  tenacles  and  holdfasts  unto  it.  The 
stalks  of  mint  cropt  from  the  root  stripped  from  the 
leaves,  and  set  in  glasses  with  the  root  end  upward, 
and  out  of  the  water,  we  have  observed  to  send 
forth  sprouts  and  leaves  without  the  aid  of  roots,  and 
scordium  to  grow  in  like  manner,  the  leaves  set  down- 
ward in  water.  To  omit  severall  Sea-plants,  which 
grow  on  single  roots  from  stones,  although  in  very 
many  there  are  side-shoots  ajid  JibreSj  beside  the  fasten- 
ing root. 

By  this  open  position  they  were  fairly  exposed  unto    — 
the  rayes  of  Moon  and  Sunne,  so  considerable  in  the 
growth  of  Vegetables.    For  though  Poplars,  W^illows, 
and  severall  Trees  be  made  to  grow  about  the  brinks 
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CHAP,  of  Acharon^  and  dark  habitations  of  the  dead ;  Though 
IV  some  plants  are  content  to  grow  in  obscure  Wells ; 
wherein  also  old  Elme  pumps  afford  sometimes  long 
bushy  sprouts,  not  observable  in  any  above  ground: 
And  large  fields  of  Vegetables  are  able  to  maintain 
their  verdure  at  the  bottome  and  shady  part  of  the 
Sea ;  yet  the  greatest  number  are  not  content  without 
the  actual  rayes  of  the  Sun,  but  bend,  incline,  and 
follow  them ;  As  large  lists  of  solisequious  and  Sun- 
following  plants.  And  some  observe  the  method  of 
its  motion  in  their  own  growth  and  conversion  twining 
towards  the  West  by  the  South,  as  Bryony,  Hops, 
Woodbine,  and  several  kindes  of  Bindeweed,  which 
we  shall  more  admire;  when  any  can  tell  us,  they 
observe  another  motion,  and  Twist  by  the  North  at 
the  Antipodes.  The  same  plants  rooted  against  an 
erect  North-wall  full  of  holes,  will  finde  a  way  through 
them  to  look  upon  the  Sun.  And  in  tender  plants 
from  mustard-seed,  sown  in  the  winter,  and  in  a  plot 
of  earth  placed  inwardly  against  a  South-window,  the 
tender  stalks  of  two  leaves  arose  not  erect,  but  bending 
towards  the  window,  nor  looking  much  higher  then 
the  Meridian  Sun.  And  if  the  pot  were  turned  they 
would  work  themselves  into  their  former  declinations, 
making  their  conversion  by  the  East.  That  the  Leaves 
of  the  Olive  and  some  other  Trees  solstitially  turn, 
and  precisely  tell  us,  when  the  Sun  is  entred  CanctTy 
is  scarce  expectable  in  any  Climate ;  and  Theophrastus 
warily  observes  it ;  Yet  somewhat  thereof  is  observable 
in  our  own,  in  the  leaves  of  Willows  and  Sallows,  some 
weeks  after  the  Solstice.  But  the  great  Convolvulus 
or  white-flowered  Bindweed  observes  both  motions  of 
the  Sunne,  while  the  flower  twists  iGquinoctionally  from 
the  left  hand  to  the  right  according  to  the  daily 
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revolution ;  •  The  stalk  twineth  ecliptically  from  the    CHAP, 
right  to  the  left,  according  to  the  annual  conversion.         H(V  - 

Some  commend  the  exposure  of  these  orders  unto  the 
Western  gales,  as  the  most  generative  and  fructifying 
breath  of  heaven.  But  we  applaud  the  Husbandry  of 
Sohmon^  whereto  agreeth  the  doctrine  of  I'heophrasttts. 
Arise  O  North-winde,  and  blow  thou  South  upon  my 
garden,  that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out ;  For  the 
North-winde  closing  the  pores,  and  shutting  up  the 
effluviumSj  when  the  South  doth  after  open  and  relax 
them;  the  Aromatical  gummes  do  drop,  and  sweet 
odours  fly  actively  from  them.  And  if  his  garden 
had  the  same  situation,  which  mapps  and  charts  aflbrd 
it,  on  the  East  side  of  Jerusalem^  and  having  the  wall 
on  the  West ;  these  were  the  winds,  unto  which  it  was 
well  exposed. 

By  this  way  of  plantation  ijiey  encreased  the  number 
of  their  trees,  which  they  lost  in  QtuUemid'Sy  and 
square-orders,  which  is  a  commodity  insisted  on  by 
VarrOf  and  one  great  intent  of  nature,  in  this  position 
of  flowers  and  seeds  in  the  elegant  formation  of  plants, 
and  the  former  Rules  observed  in  naturall  and  artificiall 
figurations. 

Whether  in  this  order  and  one  Tree  in  some  measure 
breaking  the  cold,  and  pinching  gusts  of  windes  from 
the  other,  trees  will  not  better  maintain  their  inward 
circles,  and  either  escape  or  moderate  their  excentrici- 
ties,  may  also  be  considered.  For  the  circles  in  Trees 
are  naturally  concentricall,  parallel  unto  the  bark,  and 
unto  each  other,  till  frost  and  piercing  windes  contract 
and  close  them  on  the  weatherside,  the  opposite  semi- 
circle widely  enlarging,  and  at  a  comely  distance,  which 
faindreth  oftentimes  the  beauty  and  roundnesse  of 
Trees,  and  makes  the  Timber  lesse  serviceable ;  whiles 
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CHAP,  the  ascending  juyce  not  readily  passing,  settles  in 
IV  knots  and  inequalities.  And  therefore  it  is  no  new 
course  of  Agriculture,  to  obserre  the  native  position 
of  Trees  according  to  North  and  South  in  their  trans- 
plantations. 

The  same  is  also  observable  underground  in  the 
circinations  and  sphaerical  rounds  of  Onyons,  wherein 
the  circles  of  the  Orbes  are  ofttimes  larger^  and  the 
meridionall  lines  stand  wider  upon  one  side  then 
the  other.  And  where  the  largenesse  will  make  up 
the  number  of  planetical  Orbes,  that  of  Luna^  and  the 
lower  planets  excede  the  dimensions  of  Sahtmej  and 
the  higher:  Whether  the  like  be  not  verified  in  the 
Circles  of  the  large  roots  of  Briony  and  Mandrake,  or 
why  in  the  knotts  of  Deale  or  Firre  the  Circles  are  often 
eccentrical,  although  not  in  a  plane,  but  vertical  and 
right  position,  deserves  a  further  enquiry. 

Whether  there  be  not  some  irregularity  of  round- 
nesse  in  most  plants  according  to  their  position  ? 
Whether  some  small  compression  of  pores  be  not  per- 
ceptible in  parts  which  stand  against  the  current  of 
waters,  as  in  Reeds,  Bull-rushes,  and  other  vegetables 
toward  the  streaming  quarter,  may  also  be  observed, 
and  therefore  such  as  are  long  and  weak,  are  commonly 
contrived  into  a  roundnesse  of  figure,  whereby  the 
water  presseth  lesse,  and  slippeth  more  smoothly  from 
them,  and  even  in  flags  or  flat-figured  leaves,  the 
greater  part  obvert  their  sharper  sides  unto  the  current 
in  ditches. 

But  whether  plants  which  float  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  be  for  the  most  part  of  cooling  qualities, 
those  which  shoot  above  it  of  heating  vertues,  and 
why  ?  whether  Sargasso  for  many  miles  floating  upon 
the  Western  Ocean,  or  Sea-lettuce,  and  Phasganium 
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at  the  bottome  of  our  Seas,  make  good  the  like  CHAP, 
qualities  ?  Why  Fenny  waters  afford  the  hottest  and  IV 
sweetest  plants,  as  Calamus,  Cyperus,  and'  Crowfoot, 
and  mudd  cast  out  of  ditches  most  naturally  produceth 
Arsmart?  Why  plants  so  greedy  of  water  so  little 
regard  oyl  ?  Why  since  many  seeds  contain  much  oyl 
within  them,  they  endure  it  not  well  without,  either 
in  their  growth  or  production  ?  Why  since  Seeds  shoot 
commonly  under  ground,  and  out  of  the  aire,  those 
which  are  let  fall  in  shallow  glasses,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  will  sooner  sprout  then  those  at  the 
bottom  ?  And  if  the  water  be  covered  with  oyle,  those 
at  the  bottome  will  hardly  sprout  at  all,  we  have  not 
room  to  conjecture. 

Whether  Ivy  would  not  lesse  offend  the  Trees  in  this 
clean  ordination,  and  well  kept  paths,  might  perhaps 
deserve  the  question.  But  this  were  a  quaery  only 
onto  some  habitations,  and  little  concerning  Cyrus 
or  the  Babylonian  territory;  wherein  by  no  industry 
Harpdha  could  make  Ivy  grow  :  And  Alexander  hardly 
found  it  about  those  parts  to  imitate  the  pomp  of 
Bacchus.  And  though  in  these  Northern  Regions 
we  are  too  much  acquainted  with  one  Ivy,  we  know 
too  little  of  another,  whereby  we  apprehend  not  the 
expressions  of  Antiquity,  the  Splenetick  ^  medicine  of'  Gaien. 
Galen^  and  the  Emphasis  of  the  Poet,  in  the  beauty  of  ,^j^„ 
the  white  Ivy.*  !<«;  ^ 

The  like  concerning  the  growth  of  Misseltoe,  which  fomiMior 
dependeth  not  only  of  the  specieSy  or  kinde  of  Tree,  ■"*^ 
but  much  also  of  the  Soil.  And  therefore  common  in 
some  places,  not  readily  found  in  others,  frequent  in 
FrancCf  not  so  common  in  Spain^  and  scarce  at  all 
in  the  Territory  of  Ferrara:  Nor  easily  to  be  found 
where  it  is  most  required  upon  Oakes,  lesse  on  trees 
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CHAP,  continually  verdant.  Although  in  some  places  the 
IV  Olive  escapeth  it  not,  requiting  its  detriment,  in  the 
delightful  view  of  its  red  Berries ;  as  Clurius  observed 
in  Spaiuy  and  BeUonius  about  HitntsaJem.  But  this 
Parasitical  plant  suffers  nothing  to  grow  upon  it,  by 
any  way  of  art;  nor  could  we  ever  make  it  grow 
where  nature  had  not  planted  it;  as  we  have  in  vain 
attempted  by  inocculation  and  incision,  upon  its  native 
or  forreign  stock,  and  though  there  seem  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  seed,  it  hath  not  succeeded  by  sation 
in  any  manner  of  ground,  wherein  we  had  no  reason  to 
Uiuchoten.  despair  since  we  reade  of  vegetable  horns,  and  how 
Rams  horns  will  root  about  Goo. 

But  besides  these  rural  commodities,  it  cannot  be 
meanly  delectable  in  the  variety  of  Figures,  which  these 
orders  open,  and  closed  do  make.  Whilest  every  in- 
closure  makes  a  Rhombus,  the  figures  obliquely  taken 
a  Rhomboides,  the  intervals  bounded  with  parallel 
lines,  and  each  intersection  built  upon  a  square,  afford- 
ing two  Triangles  or  Pyramids  vertically  conjoyned; 
which  in  the  strict  Quincuncial  order  do  oppositely 
make  acute  and  blunt  Angles. 

And  though  therein  we  meet  not  with  right  angles, 
yet  every  Rhombus  containing  four  Angles  equal  unto 
two  right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every  one. 
Nor  is  this  strange  unto  such  as  observe  the  natural 
lines  of  Trees,  and  parts  disposed  in  them.  For  neither 
in  the  root  doth  nature  affect  this  angle,  which  shoot- 
ing downward  for  the  stability  of  the  plant,  doth  best 
effect  the  same  by  Figures  of  Inclination ;  Nor  in  the 
Branches  and  stalky  leaves,  which  grow  most  at  acute 
angles;  as  declining  from  their  head  the  root,  and 
diminishing  their  Angles  with  their  altitude :  Verified 
also  in   lesser  Plants,   whereby  they  better  support 
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themselves,  and  bear  not  so  heavily  upon  the  stalk:  CHAP. 
So  that  while  near  the  root  they  often  make  an  Angle  IV 
of  seventy  parts,  the  sprouts  near  the  top  will  often 
come  short  of  thirty.  Even  in  the  nerves  and  master 
veines  of  the  leaves  the  acute  angle  ruleth ;  the  obtuse 
but  seldome  found,  and  in  the  backward  part  of  the 
leaf,  reflecting  and  arching  about  the  stalk.  But  why 
ofttimes  one  side  of  the  leaf  is  unequal  unto  the  other, 
as  in  Hazell  and  Oaks,  why  on  either  side  the  master 
vein  the  lesser  and  derivative  channels  stand  not  directly 
opposite,  nor  at  equal  angles,  respectively  unto  the 
adverse  side,  but  those  of  one  part  do  often  exceed 
the  other,  as  the  Wallnut  and  many  more,  deserves 
another  enquiry. 

Now  if  for  this  order  we  affect  coniferous  and  taper- 
ing Trees,  particularly  the  Cypresse,  which  grows  in  a 
conical  figure ;  we  have  found  a  tree  not  only  of  great 
Ornament,  but  in  its  Essentials  of  affinity  unto  this 
order.  A  solid  Rhombus  being  made  by  the  conversion 
of  two  fk}uicrural  Cones,  as  Archimedes  hath  defined. 
And  these  were  the  common  Trees  about  Bain/Ion^  and 
the  East,  whereof  the  Ark  was  made ;  and  Alexander 
found  no  Trees  so  accommodable  to  build  his  Navy ; 
And  this  we  rather  think  to  be  the  tree  mentioned  in 
the  Canticles,  which  stricter  Botanology  will  hardly 
allow  to  be  Camphire. 

And  if  delight  or  ornamentall  view  invite  a  comely 
disposure  by  circular  amputations,  as  is  elegantly 
performed  in  Hawthorns;  then  will  they  answer  the 
figures  made  by  the  conversion  of  a  Rhombus,  which 
maketh  two  concentrical  Circles;  the  greater  circum- 
ference being  made  by  the  lesser  angles,  the  lesser  by 
the  greater. 

The  Cylindrical  figure  of  trees  is  virtually  contained 
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CHAP,  and  latent  in  this  order.  A  Cylinder  or  long  round 
IV  being  made  by  the  conversion  or  turning  of  a  Parallel- 
ogram, and  most  handsomely  by  a  long  square,  which 
makes  an  equal,  strong,  and  lasting  figure  in  trees, 
agreeable  unto  the  body  and  motive  parts  of  animals, 
the  greatest  number  of  Plants,  and  almost  all  roots, 
though  their  stalks  be  angular,  and  of  many  comers, 
which  seem  not  to  follow  the  figure  of  their  Seeds; 
Since  many  angular  Seeds  send  forth  round  stalks,  and 
sphsericall  seeds  arise  from  angular  spindles,  and  many 
rather  conform  unto  their  roots,  as  the  round  stalks 
of  bulbous  Roots,  and  in  tuberous  Roots  stemmes  of 
like  figure.  But  why  since  the  largest  number  of  Plants 
maintain  a  circular  Figure,  there  are  so  few  with  tere- 
tous  or  long  round  leaves;  why  coniferous  Trees  are 
tenuifolious  or  narrow  leafed,  why  Plants  of  few  or  no 
joynts  have  commonly  round  stalks,  why  the  greatest 
number  of  hollow  stalks  are  round  stalks ;  or  why  in 
this  variety  of  angular  stalks  the  quadrangular  most 
exceedeth,  were  too  long  a  speculation ;  Mean  while 
obvious  experience  may  finde,  that  in  Plants  of  divided 
leaves  above,  nature  often  beginneth  circularly  in  the 
two  first  leaves  below,  while  in  the  singular  plant  of 
Ivy,  she  exerciseth  a  contrary  Geometry,  and  beginning 
with  angular  leaves  below,  rounds  them  in  the  upper 
branches. 

Nor  can  the  rows  in  this  order  want  delight,  as  carry- 
ing an  aspect  answerable  unto  the  dipteros  hypcgihras^ 
or  double  order  of  columns  open  above ;  the  opposite 
ranks  of  Trees  standing  like  pillars  in  the  Cavedia  of 
the  Courts  of  famous  buildings,  and  the  Porticoes  of 
the  Templa  sttbdialia  of  old ;  Somewhat  imitating  the 
Perhtylia  or  Cloyster  buildings,  and  the  Exedrcs  ot 
the    Ancients,  wherein   men  discoursed,  walked  and 
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exercised ;  For  that  they  derived  the  rule  of  Columnes  CHAP, 
from  trees,  especially  in  their  proportionall  diminutions,  IV 
is  illustrated  by  VUruvku  from  the  shafts  of  Firre  and 
Pine.  And  though  the  inter-arboration  do  imitate  the 
Areagk/loSf  or  thin  order,  not  strictly  answering  the 
proportion  of  intercolumniations ;  yet  in  many  trees 
they  will  not  exceed  the  intermission  of  the  Colunmes 
in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle ;  which  being  an  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  made  up  by  twenty  pillars,  will  afford 
no  lesse  then  intervals  of  five  cubits. 

Beside,  in  this  kiude  of  aspect  the  sight  being  not 
diffused  but  circumscribed  between  long  parallels  and 
the  en-iaKiaa-fLo^  and  adumbration  from  the  branches, 
it  frameth  a  penthouse  over  the  eye,  and  maketh  a 
quiet  vision  :  And  therefore  in  diffused  and  open  aspects, 
men  hollow  their  hand  above  their  eye,  and  make  an 
artificiall  brow,  whereby  they  direct  the  dispersed  rayes 
of  sight,  and  by  this  shade  preserve  a  moderate  light 
in  the  chamber  of  the  eye ;  keeping  the  pu/piUa  plump 
and  fair,  and  not  contracted  or  shrunk  as  in  light  and 
vagrant  vision. 

And  therefore  providence  hath  arched  and  paved  the 
great  house  of  the  world,  with  colours  of  mediocrity, 
that  is,  blew  and  green,  above  and  below  the  sight, 
moderately  terminating  the  acies  of  the  eye.  For 
most  plants,  though  green  above-ground,  maintain 
their  original  white  below  it,  according  to  the  candour 
of  their  seminall  pulp,  and  the  rudimental  leaves  do 
first  appear  in  that  colour ;  observable  in  Seeds  sprout- 
ing in  water  upon  their  first  foliation.  Green  seeming 
to  be  the  first  supervenient,  or  above-ground  complexion 
of  Vegetables,  separable  in  many  upon  ligature  or  in- 
humation, as  Succory,  Endive,  Artichoaks,  and  which 
is  also  lost  upon  fisiding  in  the  Autumn. 
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CHAP.  And  this  is  also  agreeable  unto  water  it  self,  the 
IV  alimental  vehicle  of  plants,  which  first  altereth  into  this 
colour;  And  containing  many  vegetable  seminalities, 
revealeth  their  Seeds  by  greennesse;  and  therefore 
soonest  expected  in  rain  or  standing  water,  not  easily 
found  in  distilled  or  water  strongly  boiled;  wherein 
the  seeds  are  extinguished  by  fire  and  decoction,  and 
therefore  last  long  and  pure  without  such  alteration, 
afibrding  neither  uliginous  coats,  gnatworms,  Acari, 
hairworms,  like  crude  and  common  water;  And  there- 
fore most  fit  for  wholsome  beverage,  and  with  malt 
makes  Ale  and  Beer  without  boyUng.  What  large 
water-drinkers  some  Plants  are,  the  Canary-tree  and 
Birches  in  some  Northern  Countries,  drenching  the 
fields  about  them  do  sufficiently  demonstrate.  How 
water  it  self  is  able  to  maintain  the  growth  of  Vege- 
tables, and  without  extinction  of  their  generative  or 
medicall  vertues ;  Beside  the  experiment  of  Helmonts 
tree,  we  have  found  in  some  which  have  lived  six  years 
in  glasses.  The  seeds  of  Scurvy-grasse  growing  in 
water- pots,  have  been  fruitful  in  the  Land;  and 
Asarum  after  a  years  space,  and  once  casting  its  leaves 
in  water  in  the  second  leaves,  hath  handsomely  per- 
formed its  vomiting  operation. 

Nor  are  only  dark  and  green  colours,  but  shades  and 
shadows  contrived  through  the  great  Volume  of  nature, 
and  trees  ordained  not  only  to  protect  and  shadow 
others,  but  by  their  shades  and  shadowing  parts,  to 
preserve  and  cherish  themselves.  The  whole  radia- 
tion or  branchings  shadowing  the  stock  and  the  root, 
the  leaves,  the  branches  and  fruit,  too  much  exposed  to 
the  windes  and  scorching  Sunne.  The  calicular  leaves 
inclose  the  tender  flowers,  and  the  flowers  themselvts 
lye  wrapt  about  the  seeds,  in  their  rudiment  and  first 
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formations,  which  being  advanced  the  flowers  fall  away ;  CHAP, 
and  are  therefore  contriTcd  in  variety  of  Figures,  best  IV 
satisfying  the  intention ;  Handsomely  observable  in 
hooded  and  gaping  flowers,  and  the  Butterfly  bloomes 
of  leguminous  plants,  the  lower  leaf  closely  involving 
the  rudimental  Cod,  and  the  alary  or  wingy  divisions 
embracing  or  hanging  over  it. 

But  Seeds  themselves  do  lie  in  perpetual  shades, 
either  under  the  leaf,  or  shut  up  in  coverings;  and 
such  as  lye  barest,  have  their  husks,  skins,  and  pulps 
about  them,  wherein  the  nebbe  and  generative  particle 
lyeth  moist  and  secured  from  the  injury  of  Aire  and 
Sunne.  Darknesse  and  light  hold  interchangeable 
dominions,  and  alternately  rule  the  seminal  state  of 
things.     Light  unto  PltUo  ^  is  darknesse  unto  Jupiter.  ^  Lox  orco, 


tenebne 


Legions  of  seminall  Idcea's  lye  in  their  second  Chaos  and  j^^  tenebrc 
Orcus  of  Hippocrates;   till  putting  on  the  habits  of°^*^ 
their  forms,  they  shew  themselves  upon  the  stage  of  m/^^cr. 
the  world,  and  open  dominion  of  Jove,     They  that  **•  ***"^*** 
held  the  Stars  of  heaven  were  but  rayes  and  flashing 
glimpses  of  the  Empyreall  light,  through  holes  and 
perforations  of  the  upper  heaven,  took  of  the  natural 
shadows  of  stars,  while  according  to  better  discovery 
the  poor  Inhabitants  of  the  Moon  *  have  but  a  polary  >  s.  Hev«ui 
life,  and  must  passe  half  their  dayes  in  the  shadow  of  ^[^^ 
that  Luminary. 

Light  that  makes  things  seen,  makes  some  things 
invisible,  were  it  not  for  darknesse  and  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of  the  Creation  had  re- 
mained unseen,  and  the  Stars  in  heaven  as  invisible  as 
on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the 
Horizon,  with  the  Sun,  or  there  was  not  an  eye  to 
behold  them.  The  greatest  mystery  of  Religion  is 
expressed  by  adumbration,  and  in  the  noblest  part 
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CHAP,  of  Jewish  T3rpes,  we  finde  the  Cherubims  shadowing 
IV  the  Mercy-seat :  Life  it  self  is  but  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  souls  departed  but  the  shadows  of  the  living :  All 
things  fall  under  this  name.  The  Sunne  it  self  is  but 
the  dark  simulachrumf  and  light  but  the  shadow  of  Grod. 
Lastly,  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  Quincunciall  order 
was  first  and  still  affected  as  gratefull  unto  the  Eye: 
For  all  things  are  seen  Quincundally ;  For  at  the  eye 
the  Pyramidal  rayes  from  the  object,  receive  a  decus- 
sation, and  so  strike  a  second  base  upon  the  Retina  or 
hinder  coat,  the  proper  organ  of  Vision;  wherein 
the  pictures  from  objects  are  represented,  answerable 
to  the  paper,  or  wall  in  the  dark  chamber;  after 
the  decussation  of  the  rayes  at  the  hole  of  the 
homycoat,  and  their  refraction  upon  the  Christalline 
humour,  answering  the  Jbramen  of  the  window,  and 
the  convex  or  burning-glasses,  which  refract  the  rayes 
that  enter  it.  And  if  ancient  Anatomy  would  hold, 
a  like  disposure  there  was  of  the  optick  or  visual  nerves 
in  the  brain,  wherein  Antiquity  conceived  a  concurrence 
by  decussation.  And  this  not  only  observable  in  the 
Laws  of  direct  Vision,  but  in  some  part  also  verified 
in  the  reflected  rayes  of  sight.  For  making  the  angle 
of  incidence  equal  to  that  of  reflexion,  the  visuall  ray 
retumeth  Quincuncially,  and  after  the  form  of  a  V, 
and  the  line  of  reflexion  being  continued  unto  the 
place  of  vision,  there  ariseth  a  semi-decussation  which 
makes  the  object  seen  in  a  perpendicular  unto  it  self, 
and  as  farre  below  the  reflectent,  as  it  is  from  it  above, 
observable  in  the  Sun  and  Moon  beheld  in  water. 

And  this  is  also  the  law  of  reflexion  in  moved  bodies 
and  sounds,  which  though  not  made  by  decussation, 
observe  the  rule  of  equality  between  incidence  and 
reflexion;  whereby  whispering  places  are  framed  by 
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Elliptical  arches  laid  side-wise ;  where  the  voice  being   CHAP, 
delivered  at  the  fo(M»  of  one  extremity,  observing  an       IV 
equality  unto  the  angle  of  incidence,  it  will  reflect  unto 
the  focus  of  the  other  end,  and  so  escape  the  ears  of 
the  standers  in  the  middle. 

A  like  rule  is  observed  in  the  reflection  of  the  vocall 
and  sonorous  line  in  Ecchoes,  which  cannot  therefore 
be  heard  in  all  stations.  But  hapning  in  woody  plan- 
tations, by  waters,  and  able  to  return  some  words ;  if 
reacht  by  a  pleasant  and  well-dividing  voice,  there 
may  be  heard  the  softest  notes  in  nature. 

And  this  not  only  verified  in  the  way  of  sense,  but 
in  animall  and  intellectual  receptions.  Things  entring 
upon  the  intellect  by  a  Pyramid  from  without,  and 
thence  into  the  memory  by  another  from  within,  the 
common  decussation  being  in  the  understanding  as  is 
delivered  by  jBoz^tZitt^.^  Whether  the  intellectual  andicv. 
phantastical  lines  be  not  thus  rightly  disposed,  but  ^,^.^^^,1^^,^^ 
magnified,  diminished,  distorted,  and  ill  placed  in  the 
Mathematicks  of  some  brains,  whereby  they  have 
irr^ular  apprehensions  of  things,  perverted  notions, 
conceptions,  and  incurable  hallucinations,  were  no  un- 
pleasant speculation.  "^ 

And  if  il^ptian  Philosophy  may  obtain,  the  scale 
of  influences  was  thus  disposed,  and  the  geniall  spirits 
of  both  worlds,  do  trace  their  way  in  ascending  and 
descending  Pyramids,  mystically  apprehended  in  the 
Letter  X,  and  the  open  Bill  and  stradling  Legges  of 
a  Stork,  which  was  imitated  by  that  Character. 

Of  this  Figure  "Plaio  made  choice  to  illustrate  the 
motion  of  the  soul,  both  of  the  world  and  man ;  while 
he  delivered  that  God  divided  the  whole  conjunction 
length-wise,  according  to  figure  of  a  Greek  X,  and 
then  turning  it  about  reflected  it  into  a  circle ;  By  the 
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CHAP,  circle  implying  the  uniform  motion  of  the  first  Orb, 
IV  and  by  the  right  lines,  the  planetical  and  various 
motions  within  it.  And  this  also  with  application 
unto  the  soul  of  man,  which  liath  a  double  aspect,  one 
right,  whereby  it  beholdeth  the  body,  and  objects 
without;  another  circular  and  reciprocal,  whereby  it 
beholdeth  it  self.  The  circle  declaring  the  motion  of 
the  indivisible  soul,  simple,  according  to  the  divinity 
of  its  nature,  and  returning  into  it  self;  the  right  lines 
respecting  the  motion  pertaining  unto  sense,  and  vege- 
tation,  and  the  central  decussation,  the  wonderous 
connexion  of  the  severall  faculties  conjointly  in  one 
substance.  And  so  conjoyned  the  unity  and  duality 
of  the  soul,  and  made  out  the  three  substances  so 
much  considered  by  him;  That  is,  the  indivisible  or 
divine,  the  divisible  or  corporeal,  and  that  third,  which 
was  the  Systasis  or  harmony  of  those  two,  in  the 
mystical  decussation. 

And  if  that  were  clearly  made  out  which  Justin 
Martyr  took  for  granted,  this  figure  hath  had  the 
honour  to  characterise  and  notific  our  blessed  Saviour, 
as  he  delivereth  in  that  borrowed  expression  from 
Plato :  Decussavit  eum  in  universo^  the  hint  whereof  he 
would  have  Plato  derive  from  the  figure  of  the  brazen 
Serpent,  and  to  have  mistaken  the  Letter  X  for  T, 
whereas  it  is  not  improbable,  he  learned  these  and 
other  mystical  expressions  in  his  Learned  Observations 
of  iGgypt,  where  he  might  obviously  behold  the 
Mercurial  characters,  the  handed  crosses,  and  other 
mysteries  not  throughly  understood  in  the  sacred 
Letter  X,  which  being  derivative  from  the  Stork,  one 
of  the  ten  sacred  animals,  might  be  originally  -^Elgyp- 
tian,  and  brought  into  Greece  by  Cadnrne  of  that 
Countrey. 
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TO  enlarge  this  contemplation  unto  all  the 
mysteries  and  secrets,  accommodable  unto 
this  number,  were  inexcusable  Pythagorisme, 
yet  cannot  omit  the  ancient  conceit  of  five  sumamed 
the  number  of  justice^ ;  as  justly  dividing  between  the  i<^. 
digits,  and  hanging  in  the  centre  of  Nine,  described  *  [ 
by  square  numeration,  which  angularly  divided  will  .  .  . 
make  the  decussated  number;  and  so  agreeable  unto  the 
Quincunciall  Ordination,  and  rowes  divided  by  Equality, 
and  just  decorum^  in  the  whole  complantation ;  And 
might  be  the  Originall  of  that  common  game  among 
us,  wherein  the  fifth  place  is  Soveraigne,  and  carrieth 
the  chief  intention.  The  Ancients  wisely  instructing 
youth,  even  in  their  recreations  unto  virtue,  that  is, 
early  to  drive  at  the  middle  point  and  Central  Seat  of 
justice. 

Nor  can  we  omit  how  agreeable  unto  this  number  tAcV5poF, 
an  handsome  division  is  made  in  Trees  and  Plants,  f^*^* 
since  Plutarch  and  the  Ancients  have  named  it  the  n^.  Arbor, 
Divisive  Number,  justly  dividing  the  Entities  of  thej^^^ 
world,  many  remarkable  things  in  it,  and  also  compre-  ^^^  ^^ 
bending  the  generall*  division  of  Vegetables.     And  he  wkichcom. 
that  considers   how   most   blossomes   of   Trees,  and^^*^'* 
greatest  number  of  Flowers,  consist  of  five  Lfeaves;«iM/tobera, 
and  therein  doth  rest  the  setled  rule  of  nature ;  So  ^**^*^^^ 

bt  named 

that  in  those  which  exceed  there  is  often  found,  or* Atrx^m''^ 
easily  made  a  variety ;  may  readily  discover  how  nature  j^^JJ^JJ^^' 
rests  in  this  number,  which  is  indeed  the  first  rest  and  «/>0coiuenra 
pause  of  numeration  in  the  fingers,  the  natural  Organs  ^^^^sem- 
thereof.    Nor  in  the  division  of  the  feet  of  perfect  *»'*•  «^*' 
doth  nature  exceed  this  account.     And  even  igmgUL 
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in  the  joynts  of  feet,  which  in  birds  are  most  multi- 
plied, surpasseth  not  this  number ;  So  progressionally 
making  them  out  in  many,  that  from  five  in  the  fore- 
claw  she  descendeth  unto  two  in  the  hindemost.  And 
so  in  fower  feet  makes  up  the  number  of  joynts,  in  the 
five  fingers  or  toes  of  man. 

Not  to  omit  the  Quintuple  Section  of  a  Cone,^  of 
handsome  practise  in  Ornamentall  Garden-plots,  and 
in  some  way  discoverable  in  so  many  works  of  Nature ; 
In  the  leaves,  fruits,  and  seeds  of  Vegetables,  and  scales 
of  some  Fishes,  so  much  considerable  in  glasses,  and 
the  optick  doctrine ;  wherein  the  learned  may  consider 
the  Crystalline  humour  of  the  eye  in  the  cuttle-fish 
and  Ijoligo. 

He  that  forgets  not  how  Antiquity  named  this  the 
Conjugall  or  wedding  Number,  and  made  it  the  Em- 
bleme  of  the  most  remarkable  conjunction,  will  conceive 
it  duely  appliable  unto  this  handsome  Oeconomy,  and 
vegetable  combination ;  May  hence  apprehend  the  alle- 
goricall  sence  of  that  obscure  expression  of  Hesiod^ 
and  afford  no  improbable  reason  why  Plato  admitted 
his  Nuptiall  guests  by  fives,  in  the  kindred  of  the 
married  *  couple. 

And  though  a  sharper  mystery  might  be  implied  in 
the  Number  of  the  five  wise  and  foolish  Virgins,  which 
were  to  meet  the  Bridegroom,  yet  was  the  same 
agreeable  unto  the  Conjugall  Number,  which  ancient 
Numerists  made  out  by  two  and  three,  the  first 
parity  and  imparity,  the  active  and  passive  digits,  the 
materiall  and  formall  principles  in  generative  Societies. 
And  not  discordant  even  from  the  customes  of  the 
Romans^  who  admitted  but  five^  Torches  in  their 
Nuptiall  Solemnities.   Whether  there  were  any  mystery 
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or  not  implied,  the  most  generative  animals  were 
created  on  this  day,  and  had  accordingly  the  largest 
benediction;  And  under  a  Quintuple  consideration, 
wanton  Antiquity  considered  the  Circumstances  of 
generation,  while  by  this  number  of  five  they  naturally 
divided  the  Nectar  of  the  fifth  Planet. 

The  same  number  in  the  Hebrew  Mysteries  and 
Cabalistical  Accounts  was  the  Character  ^  of  Genera- 
tion; declared  by  the  Letter  He^  the  fifth  in  their 
Alphabet ;  According  to  that  Cabalisticall  Dogma :  If 
Abram  had  not  had  this  Letter  added  unto  his  Name, 
he  had  remained  fruitlesse,  and  without  the  power  of 
Generation:  Not  onely  because  hereby  the  number 
of  his  Name  attained  two  hundred  fourty  eight,  the 
number  of  the  affirmative  precepts,  but  because  as 
in  created  natures  there  is  a  male  and  female,  so  in 
divine  and  intelligent  productions,  the  mother  of  Life 
and  Fountain  of  souls  in  Cabalisticall  Technology  is 
called  Bindh ;  whose  Seal  and  Character  was  He,  So 
that  being  sterill  before,  he  received  the  power  of 
generation  from  that  measure  and  mansion  in  the 
Archetype;  and  was  made  conformable  unto  Binah. 
And  upon  such  involved  considerations,  the  ten^  of 
Sarai  was  exchanged  into  five.  If  any  shall  look  upon 
this  as  a  stable  number,  and  fitly  appropriable  unto 
Trees,  as  Bodies  of  Rest  and  Station,  he  hath  herein  a 
great  Foundation  in  nature,  who  observing  much 
variety  in  legges  and  motive  Organs  of  Animals,  as 
two,  four,  six,  eight,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  more, 
hath  passed  over  five  and  ten,  and  assigned  them 
unto  none.'  And  for  the  stability  of  this  Number, 
he  shall  not  want  the  sphericity  of  its  nature,  which 
multiplied  in   it  self,  will   return  into  its  own  de- 
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CHAP,  nomination,  and  bring  up  the  reare  of  the  aoccMint. 
V  Which  is  also  one  of  the  Numbers  that  makes  up  the 
mysticall  Name  of  Grod,  which  consisting  of  Letters 
denoting  all  the  sphaericall  Numbers,  ten,  five,  and  six ; 
Emphatically  sets  forth  the  notion  of  TVUmegistutf 
and  that  intelligible  Sphear  which  is  the  Nature  of 
God. 

Many  Expressions  by  this  Number  occurre  in  Holy 
Scripture,  perhaps  unjustly  laden  with  mysticall  Ex- 
positions, and  little  concerning  our  order.  That  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  new 
planted  Trees,  before  the  fifth  yeare,  was  very  agree- 
able unto  the  naturall  Rules  of  Husbandry;  fVuits 
being  unwholsome,  and  lash,  before  the  fourth,  or 
fifth  Yeare.  In  the  second  day  or  Feminine  part  of 
five,  there  was  added  no  approbation.  For  in  the 
third  or  masculine  day,  the  same  is  twice  repeated ; 
and  a  double  benediction  inclosed  both  Creations, 
whereof  the  one  in  some  part  was  but  an  accomplish- 
1  Lev.  6.  inent  of  the  other.  That  the  Trespasser  *  was  to  pay  a 
fifth  part  above  the  head  or  principall,  makes  no  seo^et 
in  this  Number,  and  implied  no  more  then  one  part 
above  the  principall ;  which  being  considered  in  four 
parts,  the  additionall  forfeit  must  bear  the  Name  of  a 
fift.  The  five  golden  mice  had  plainly  their  deter- 
mination from  the  number  of  the  Princes;  That  five 
should  put  to  flight  an  hundred  might  have  nothing 
mystically  implyed ;  considering  a  rank  of  Souldiers 
could  scarce  consist  of  a  lesser  number.  Saint  Pmd 
had  rather  speak  five  words  in  a  known  then  ten 
thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue :  That  is  as  little  as 
could  well  be  spoken.  A  simple  proposition  consisting 
of  three  words,  and  a  complexed  one,  not  ordinarily 
short  of  five. 
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More  considerable  there  are  in  this  mysticall  ac-   CHAP, 
count,  which  we  must  not  insist  on.     And  tiierefore       V 
why  the  radicall  Letters  in  the  Pentateuch  should 
equall  the  number  of  the  Souldiery  of  the  Tribes; 
Why  our  Saviour  in  the  Wildemesse  fed  five  thousand 
persons  with  five  Barley  Loaves,  and  again,  but  four 
thousand  with  no  lesse  then  seven  of  Wheat  ?     Why 
Joseph  designed  five  changes  of  Rayment  unto  Benjamin? 
QxidDavid  took  just  five  pibbles^  out  of  the  Brook  against  ^  Hanpm, 
the  Pagan  Champion  ?   We  leave  it  unto  Arithmetical!  ^J^^^ 
Divinity,  and  Theologicall  explanation.  A^-  ScaUf. 

Yet  if  any  delight  in  new  Problemes,  or  think  it 
worth  the  enquiry,  whether  the  Criticall  Physician  hath 
rightly  hit  the  nominall  notation  of  Quinque ;  Why  the 
Ancients  mixed  five  or  three  but  not  four  parts  of 
water  unto  their  Wine:  And  Hippocrates  observed  a 
fifth  proportion  in  the  mixture  of  water  with  milk,  as 
in  Dysenteries  and  bloudy  fluxes.     Under  what  abstruse 
foundation  Astrologers  do  figure  the  good  or  bad  Fate 
from  our  Children,  in  good  Fortune,^  or  the  fifth  house  t*kymmi 
of  their  Celestial  Schemes.     Whether  the  iEgj'ptians  "^Zt^ 
described  a  Starre  by  a  Figure  of  five  points,  with^^«««ir# 
reference   unto   the    five*  Capital!   aspects,  whereby  J^.*^^^^ 
they  transmit  their  Influences,  or  abstruser  Considera-  •  conpntcu 
tions?     Why  the  Cabalistical!  Doctors,  who  conceive  j^x/rTk,' 
the  whole  Sephkroth^  or  divine  Emanations  to  bave^]j^|^ 
guided  the  ten-stringed  Harp  of  Davidy  whereby  he 
pacified  the  evil  spirit  of  Sauly  in  strict  numeration 
doe  begin  with  the  Perihypate  Meson,  or  fl^  fa  ut,  and 
so  place  the  Tiphereth  answering  C  sol  fa  ut,  upon  the 
fifth  string  :  Or  whether  this  number  be  oftner  applied 
unto  bad  things  and  ends,  then  good  in  holy  Scripture, 
and  why  ?     He  may  meet  with  abstrusities  of  no  ready 
resolution. 
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CHAP.        If  any  shall  question  the  rationality  of  that  Magick, 

V       in  the  cure  of  the  blinde  man  by  Serapiij  commanded 

to  place  five  fingers  on  his  Altar,  and  then  his  hand 

on    his  Eyes?       Why    since  the  whole  Comcedy   is 

1  np6Ta4r»f,  primarily  and  naturally  comprised  in  four  ^  parts ;  and 
irlt^]i^if,  Antiquity  permitted  not  so  many  persons  to  speak  in 
«aT«rrpo^.  one  Scenc,  yet  would  not  comprehend  the  same  in  more 

or  lesse  then  five  acts?  Why  amongst  Sea-starres 
nature  chiefly  delighteth  in  five  points?  And  since 
there  are  found  some  of  no  fewer  then  twelve,  and 
some  of  seven  and  nine,  there  are  few  or  none  dis- 
covered of  six  or  eight?  If  any  shall  enquire  why 
the  Flowers  of  Rue  properly  consist  of  four  Leaves, 
The  first  and  third  Flower  have  five  ?   Why  since  many 

2  unifoiitiin,  Flowers  have  one  leaf  or  none,^  as  ScaJiger  will  have 
nuiiifoimm.    j^  divcrsc  three,  and  the  greatest  number  consist  of 

five  divided  from  their  bottomes ;  there  are  yet  so  few 
of  two :  or  why  nature  generally  beginning  or  setting 
out  with  two  opposite  leaves  at  the  Root,  doth  so 
seldome  conclude  with  that  order  and  number  at 
the  Flower?  he  shall  not  passe  his  hours  in  vulgar 
speculations. 

If  any  shall  further  quaery  why  magneticall  Phil- 
osophy excludeth  decussations,  and  needles  transversly 
placed  do  naturally  distract  their  vertidties.  Why 
Geomancers  do  imitate  the  Quintuple  Figure,  in  their 
Mother  Characters  of  Acquisition  and  Amission,  eic. 
somewhat  answering  the  Figures  in  the  Lady  or  speckled 
Beetle?  With  what  Equity,  Cbiromantical  conjec- 
turers  decry  these  decussations  in  the  Lines  and  Mounts 
of  the  hand  ?  What  that  decussated  Figure  intendeth 
in  the  medall  of  Alexander  the  Great?  Why  the 
Groddesses  sit  commonly  crosse- legged  in  ancient 
draughts,  Since  Jtino  is  described  in  the  same  as  a 
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venefical  posture  to  hinder  the  birth  of  Hercules?  CHAP. 
If  any  shall  doubt  why  at  the  Amphidromicall  Feasts,  V 
on  the  fifth  day  after  the  Childe  was  bom,  presents 
were  sent  from  friends,  of  PolipusseSy  and  Cuttle  fishes  ? 
Why  five  must  be  only  left  in  that  Symbolicall  mutiny 
among  the  men  of  Cadmus  ?  Why  Proteus  in  Homer 
the  Symbole  of  the  first  matter,  before  he  setled  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  his  Sea-Monsters,  doth  place  them 
out  by  fives?  Why  the  fifth  years  Oxe  was  ac- 
ceptable Sacrifice  unto  Jupiter?  Or  why  the  Noble 
Antomnus  in  some  sence  doth  call  the  soul  it  self 
a  Rhombus?  He  shall  not  fall  on  trite  or  triviall 
disquisitions.  And  these  we  invent  and  propose  unto 
acuter  enquirers,  nauseating  crambe  verities  and  ques- 
tions over-queried.  Flat  and  flexible  truths  are  beat 
out  by  every  hammer ;  But  Vulcan  and  his  whole  forge 
sweat  to  work  out  AchiUes  his  armour.  A  large  field 
is  yet  left  unto  sharper  discemers  to  enlarge  upon  this 
order,  to  search  out  the  quatemio'*s  and  figured  draughts 
of  this  nature,  and  moderating  the  study  of  names, 
and  meer  nomenclature  of  plants,  to  erect  generalities, 
disclose  unobserved  proprieties,  not  only  in  the  vege- 
table shop,  but  the  whole  volume  of  nature ;  afibrding 
delightfull  Truths,  confirmable  by  sense  and  ocular 
Observation,  which  seems  to  me  the  surest  path,  to 
trace  the  Labyrinth  of  truth.  For  though  discursive 
enquiry  and  rationall  conjecture,  may  leave  handsome 
gashes  and  flesh-wounds;  yet  without  conjunction  of 
this  expect  no  mortal  or  dispatcning  blows  unto  errour. 

But  the  Quincunx  ^  of  Heaven  runs  low,  and  ^tis  time  ^  Hyades 
to  close  the  five  ports  of  knowledge ;  We  are  unwilling  ^J^J^^^ 
to  spin  out  our  awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasmes  mSomtmid 
of  sleep,  which  often  continueth  prascogitations;  making  t^umt. 
Cables  of  Cobwebbes  and  Wildernesses  of  handsome 
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with  rotes. 


CHAP.  Groves.  Beside  Hippocrates  ^  hath  spoke  so  little  and 
the  Oneirocriticall  Masters,^  have  left  such  frigid  In- 
terpretations from  plants,  that  there  is  little  encourage- 
ment to  dream  of  Paradise  it  self.  Nor  will  the 
sweetest  delight  of  Grardens  afford  much  comfort  in 
sleep ;  wherein  the  dulnesse  of  that  sense  shakes  hands 
with  delectable  odours;  and  though  in  the  Bed'  of 
Cleopatra^  can  hardly  with  any  delight  raise  up  the 
ghost  of  a  Rose. 

Night,  which  Pagan  Theology  could  make  the 
daughter  of  Chaos^  affords  no  advantage  to  the  de- 
scription of  order  :  Although  no  lower  then  that  Masse 
can  we  derive  its  Genealogy.  All  things  began  in 
order,  so  shall  they  end,  and  so  shall  they  b^in 
again ;  according  to  the  ordainer  of  order  and  mystical 
Mathematicks  of  t^.e  City  of  heaven. 

Though  Somnas  in  Homer  be  sent  to  rowse  up 
Agamemnon^  I  finde  no  such  effects  in  the  drowsy 
approaches  of  sleep.  To  keep  our  eyes  open  longer 
were  but  to  act  our  Antipodes.  The  Huntsmen  are 
up  in  America^  and  they  are  already  past  their  first 
sleep  in  Persia,  But  who  can  be  drowsie  at  that 
howr  which  freed  us  from  everlasting  sleep?  or  have 
slumbring  thoughts  at  that  time,  when  sleep  it  self 
must  end,  and  as  some  conjecture  all  shall  awake  again .' 
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THE  STATIONER  TO  THE  READER 


I  CANNOT  omit  to  advertise,  that  a  Book  was  pub- 
lished not  long  since,  Entituled,  NcUures  Cabinet 
Unlockt,  bearing  the  Name  of  this  Authour:  If 
any  man  have  been  benefited  thereby  this  Authour  is 
not  so  ambitious  as  to  challenge  the  honour  thereof, 
as  having  no  hand  in  that  Work.  To  distinguish  of 
true  and  spurious  Peeces  was  the  Originall  Criticisme, 
and  some  were  so  handsomely  counterfeited,  that  the 
Entitled  Authours  needed  not  to  disclaime  them. 
But  since  it  is  so,  that  either  he  must  write  himself, 
or  Others  will  write  for  him,  I  know  no  better  Pre- 
vention then  to  act  his  own  part  with  lesse  intermis- 
sion of  his  Pen. 
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THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER 


THE  Papers  from  which  these  Tracts  were 
printed,  were,  a  while  since,  deliverM  to  me 
by,  those  worthy  persons,  the  Lady  and  Son 
of  the  excellent  Authour.  He  himself  gave  no  charge 
concerning  his  Sfanuscripts^  either  for  the  suppressing 
or  the  publishing  of  them.  Yet,  seeing  he  had  pro- 
cured Transcripts  of  them,  and  had  kept  those  Copies 
by  him,  it  seemeth  probable  that  He  designed  them  for 
publick  use. 

Thus  much  of  his  Intention  being  presumed,  and 
many  who  had  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  bis  former 
studies  being  covetous  of  more  of  the  like  kind ;  Also 
these  Tracts  having  been  perused  and  much  approvM 
of  by  some  Judicious  and  Learned  men;  I  was  not 
unwilling  to  be  instrumental  in  fitting  them  for  the 
Press. 

To  this  end,  I  selected  them  out  of  many  disordred 
Papers,  and  dispoeM  them  into  such  a  method  as  They 
seemM  capable  of;  beginning  first  with  Plants^  going 
on  to  AnimalSf  proceeding  farther  to  things  relating 
to  Men^  and  concluding  with  matters  of  a  various 
nature. 

Concerning  the  Plafiis,  I  did,  on  piurpose,  forbear  to 
range  them  (as  some  advised)  according  to  their 
Tribes  and  Families  \  because,  by  so  doing,  I  should 
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have  represented  that  as  a  studied  and  formal  work, 
which  is  but  a  Collection  of  occasional  Essaies.  And, 
indeed,  both  this  Tracts  and  those  which  follow,  were 
rather  the  diversions  than  the  Labours  of  his  Pen: 
and,  because  He  did,  as  it  were,  drop  down  his 
Thoughts  of  a  sudden,  in  those  little  spaces  of  vacancy 
which  he  snatch''d  from  those  very  many  occasions 
which  gave  him  hourly  interruption ;  If  there  appears, 
here  and  there,  any  uncorrectness  in  the  style,  a  small 
degree  of  Candour  sufiiceth  to  excuse  it. 

If  there  be  any  such  errours  in  the  words,  I^m  sure 
the  Press  has  not  made  them  fewer ;  but  I  do  not  hold 
my  self  obligM  to  answer  for  That  which  I  could  not 
perfectly  govern.  However,  the  matter  is  not  of  any 
great  moment :  such  errours  will  not  mislead  a  Learned 
Reader ;  and  He  who  is  not  such  in  some  compet^it 
degree,  is  not  a  fit  Peruser  of  these  LETTERS. 
Such  these  Tracts  are ;  but,  for  the  Persons  to  whom 
they  were  written,  I  cannot  well  learn  their  Names 
from  tho&e  few  obscure  marks  which  the  Authour  has 
set  at  the  beginning  of  them.  And  these  Ffwaifs 
being  Letters^  as  many  as  take  offence  at  some  few 
familiar  things  which  the  Authour  hath  mixed  with 
them,  find  fault  with  decence.  Men  are  not  woot 
to  set  down  Oracles  in  every  line  they  write  to  their 
Acquaintance. 

There,  still,  remain  other  brief  Discourses  written 
by  this  most  Learned  and  ingenious  Authour.  Those, 
also,  may  come  forth,  when  some  of  his  Friends  shall 
have  sufficient  leisure ;  and  at  such  due  distance  firom 
these  Tracts,  that  They  may  follow  rather  than  stifle 
them. 

Amongst  these  Manuscripts  there  is  one  which 
gives  a  brief  Account  of  all  the  Monuments  of  the 
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Cathedral  of  Normich,  It  was  written  merely  for 
private  use :  and  the  Relations  of  the  Authour  expect 
such  Justice  from  those  into  whose  hands  some  im- 
perfect Copies  of  it  are  fallen ;  that,  without  their 
Consent  first  obtained,  they  forbear  the  publishing 
of  It 

The  truth  is,  matter  equal  to  the  skill  of  the 
Antiquary  was  not,  there,  afforded :  had  a  fit  Subject 
of  that  nature  ofierM  it  self.  He  would  scarce  have 
been  guilty  of  an  oversight  like  to  that  of  AusoniuSy 
who,  in  the  description  of  his  native  City  of  Burdeaux^ 
omitted  the  two  famous  Antiquities  of  it,  Palais  de 
Tutele^  and,  Patau  de  GaUen. 

Concerning  the  Authour  himself^  I  chuse  to  be 
silent,  though  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  have  been, 
for  some  years,  known  to  him.  There  is  on  foot  a 
design  of  writing  his  Life:  and  there  are,  already, 
some  Memorials  collected  by  one  of  his  ancient  Friends. 
Till  that  work  be  perfected,  the  Reader  may  content 
himself  with  these  present  Trader  all  which  com- 
mending themselves  by  their  Leammgy  CSiriority  and 
Bremtyy  if  He  be  not  pleased  with  them,  he  seemeth 
to  me  to  be  distempered  with  such  a  niceness  of 
Imagination  as  no  wise  man  is  concemM  to  humour. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Upon  several 

PLANTS  mentioned  in  SCRIPTURE. 


TRACT   I 


TRACT 
I 


Tk4  inir0- 


HOUGH  many  ordinary  Heads  run  smoothly 
over  the  Scripture,  yet  I  must  acknowledge, 
it  is  one  of  the  hardest  Books  I  ever  met 
with :  and  therefore  well  deserveth  those  numerous 
Comments,  Expositions  and  Annotations  which  make 
up  a  good  part  of  our  Libraries. 

However  so  affected  I  am  therewith,  that  I  wish 
there  had  been  more  of  it:  and  a  larger  Volume  of 
that  Divine  Piece  which  leaveth  such  welcome  impres- 
sions, and  somewhat  more,  in  the  Readers,  than  the 
words  and  sense  after  it.  At  least,  who  would  not  be 
glad  that  many  things  barely  hinted  were  at  large 
delivered  in  it?  The  particulars  of  the  Dispute 
between  the  Doctours  and  our  Saviour  could  not  but 
be  welcome  to  them,  who  have  every  word  in  honour 
which  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  or  was  otherwise 
delivered  by  him :  and  so  would  be  glad  to  be  assured 
what  he  wrote  with  his  Finger  on  the  ground :  But 
especially  to  have  a  particular  of  that  instructing 
Narration  or  Discourse  which  he  made  unto  the  Dis- 
Lakta4.a7.  ciplcs  after  his  resurrection,   where  *tis  said:    And 
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begmning  at  Moses^  and  all  the  Prophets,  he  expmmded  TRACT 
uftio  ihem  in  aU  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning        I 


But  to  omit  Theological  obscurities,  you  must  needs 
obsenre  that  most  Sciences  do  seem  to  have  something 
more  nearly  to  consider  in  the  expressions  of  the 
Scripture. 

Astronomers  find  therein  the  Names  but  of  few 
Stars,  scarce  so  many  as  in  AchtOes  his  Buckler  in 
Homer,  and  almost  the  very  same.  But  in  some 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  they  think  they  dis- 
cover the  Zodiacal  course  of  the  Sun :  and  they,  ako^ 
conceive  an  Astronomical  sense  in  that  elegant  expres- 
sion of  S.  James  concerning  the  father  of  Sghts,  with  jaa.  1. 17. 
whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neitlier  shadow  of  turning: 
and  therein  an  allowable  allusion  unto  the  tropical 
conversion  of  the  Sun,  whereby  ensueth  a  variation  of 
heat,  light,  and  also  of  shadows  from  it.  But  whether 
the  Stdke  erratics,  or  wandring  Stars  in  S.  Jude,  may 
be  referrM  to  the  celestial  Planets,  or  some  meteoro- 
logical wandring  Stars,  Ignes  faim,  Stelke  cadentes  et 
erraticce,  or  had  any  allusion  unto  the  Impostour 
Batrchochebas,  or  SieUce  Filius,  who  afterward  ap- 
peared, and  wandzed  about  in  the  time  of  Adrianus, 
they  leave  unto  conjecture. 

Chimrgions  may  find  their  whole  Art  in  that  one 
passage,  concerning  the  Rib  which  God  took  out  of 
Adamj  that  is  their  itaipeai^  in  opening  the  Flesh, 
i^ip^a-i^  in  taking  out  the  Bib,  and  avvd€ai^  in  dosing 
and  healing  the  part  again. 

Rhetoricians  and  Oratoors  take  singular  notice  of 
very  many  excellent  passages,  stately  metaphors,  noble 
tropes  and  elegant  expressions,  not  to  be  found  or 
panlkrd  in  any  other  Authour. 
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TRACT       Mineralists  look  earnestly  into  the  twenty  eighth  of 

I        Job^  take  special  notice  of  the  early  arti6oe  in  Brass 

and  Iron  under  Tubal-Cain:  And  find  also  mention 

of  Gold,    Silver,    Brass,    Tin,    Lead,    Iron ;    beside 

Refining,  Sodering,  Dross,  Nitre,  Saltpits,  and  in  some 

1  Dtfimxit    manner  also  of  Antimony.^ 

oadM  »Hbu,      Gemmarie  Naturalists  reade  diligently  the  pretious 

jerem.4.3a  Stoncs  in  the  holy  City  of  the  Apocaljfpse:  examine 
'  *^'  ^  the  Breast-plate  of  Aarouy  and  various  Gremms  upon 
it,  antk-think  the  second  Row  the  nobler  of  the  four : 
they  wonder  to  find  the  Art  of  Ingravery  so  ancient 
upon  pretious  Stones  and  Signets ;  together  with  the 
ancient  use  of  Ear-rings  and  Bracelets.  And  are 
pleased  to  find  Pearl,  Coral,  Amber  and  Crystal  in 
those  sacred  Leaves,  according  to  our  Translaticm. 
And  when  they  often  meet  with  Flints  and  Marbles, 
cannot  but  take  notice  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Magnet  or  Loadstone,  which  in  so  many  similitudes, 
comparisons,  and  allusions,  could  hardly  hare  been 
omitted  in  the  Works  of  Solomon :  if  it  were  true  that 
he  knew  either  the  attractive  or  directive  power 
thereof,  as  some  have  believed. 

Navigatours  consider  the  Ark,  which  was  pitched 
without  and  within,  and  could  endure  the  Ocean 
without  Mast  or  Sails :  They  take  special  notice  of  the 
twenty  seventh  of  Exekiel;  the  mighty  Traffick  and 
great  Navigation  of  Tyre^  with  particular  mention  of 
their  Sails,  their  Masts  of  Cedar,  Oars  of  Oak,  their 
skilfuU  Pilots,  Mariners  and  Calkers;  as  also  of  the 
long  Voyages  of  the  Fleets  of  Solomon ;  of  JehomphaP^ 
Ships  broken  at  Exion-Geber ;  of  the  notable  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  S.  Paul^  so  accurately  delivered  in 
the  Acts. 

Oneirocritical  Diviners  apprehend  tome  hints  of  their 
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knowledge,  even  from  Divine  Dreams ;  while  they  take  TRACT 
notice  of  the  Dreams  of  Joseph^  Ptiaraohy  Nebfwhad-  I 
nexzar^  and  the  Angels  on  Jacobus  Ladder ;  and  find, 
in  Ariemidorus  and  Achmetes^  that  Ladders  signifie 
Travels,  and  the  Scales  thereof  Preferment ;  and  that 
Oxen  Lean  and  Fat  naturally  denote  Scarcity  or 
Plenty,  and  the  successes  of  Agriculture. 

Physiognomists  will  largely  put  in  from  very  many 
passages  of  Scripture.  And  when  they  find  in  Aristotle^ 
quibus  froM  quadrangfda,  commenmrata,  fortes,  refe- 
runtur  ad  leones,  cannot  but  take  special  notice  of  that 
expression  concerning  the  Gadites;  mighty  men  of  war, 
JUfbr  battel,  ufhaee  faces  were  as  the  faces  qflyons. 

Geometrical  and  Architectonical  Artists  look  nar- 
rowly upon  the  description  of  the  Ark,  the  fabrick  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  holy  City  in  the  Apocalypse. 

But  the  Botanical  Artist  meets  every  where  with 
Vegetables,  and  from  the  Figg  Leaf  in  Genesis  to  the 
Star  Wormwood  in  the  Apocalypse,  are  variously  inter- 
spersed expressions  from  Plants,  elegantly  advantaging 
the  significancy  of  the  Text:  Whereof  many  being 
delivered  in  a  Language  proper  unto  Judasa  and 
neighbour  Countries  are  imperfectly  apprehended  by 
the  common  Reader,  and  now  doubtfully  made  out, 
even  by  the  Jewish  Expositour. 

And  even  in  those  which  are  confessedly  known, 
the  elegancy  is  often  lost  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
Reader,  unacquainted  with  such  Vegetables,  or  but 
nakedly  knowing  their  natures:  whereof  holding  a 
pertinent  apprehension,  you  cannot  pass  over  such 
expressions  without  some  doubt  or  want  of  satis£BU±ion 
in  your  judgment.  Hereof  we  shall  onely  hint  or  dis- 
course some  few  which  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of 
in  the  reading  of  holy  Scripture. 
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TRACT  Many  Plants  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  which  are 
I  not  distinctly  known  in  our  Countries,  or  under  such 
Names  in  the  Original,  as  they  are  fain  to  be  rendred 
by  analogy,  or  by  the  name  of  Vegetables  of  good 
affinity  unto  them,  and  so  maintain  the  textual  sense, 
though  in  some  variation  from  identity. 

TktObur.        1.  The  Plant  which  afforded  a  shade  unto  Jonah^ 
]^]!^       mentioned  by  the  name  of  Kikaion,  and  still  retained 
ijona4  6.    at  least  marginally  in  some  Translations,  to  avoid 
obscurity  Jerome  rendred  Hedera  or  Ivy ;  which  not- 
withstanding (except  in  its  scandent  nature)  agreed 
not  fully  with  the  other,  that  is,  to  grow  jpma  nighi, 
or  be  consumed  with  a  Worm ;  Ivy  being  of  no  swift 
growth,  little  subject  unto  Worms,  and  a  scaice  Plant 
about  Babylon. 
Hyss0pt.  ^'  That   Hyssope  is   taken  for  that   Plant  which 

cleansed  the  Leper,  being  a  well  scented,  and  very 
abstersive  Simple,  may  well  be  admitted ;  so  we  be  not 
too  confident,  that  it  is  strictly  the  same  with  our 
common  Hyssope :  The  Hyssope  of  those  parts  differ- 
ing from  that  of  ours ;  as  BeUomms  hath  observed  in 
the  Hyssope  which  grows  in  Judaa,  and  tiie  Hyaec^ 
of  the  Wall  mentioned  in  the  Works  of  Solomon^  no 
kind  of  our  Hyssope ;  and  may  tolerably  be  taken  for 
some  kind  of  minor  Capillary,  which  best  makes  out 
the  Antithesis  with  the  Cedar.  Nor  when  we  meet 
with  LibanoiiSy  is  it  to  be  conceived  our  common  Rose- 
mary, which  is  rather  the  first  kind  thereof  among 
several  others,  used  by  the  Ancients. 
Htmiock.  8.  That  it  must  be  taken  for  Hemlock,  which  is 
Am^V"^.^  twice  so  rendred  in  our  Translation,  will  hardly  be 
made  out,  otherwise  than  in  the  intended  sense,  and 
implying  some  Plant,  wherein  bitterness  or  a  poisonoos 
quality  is  considerable. 
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4.  What  Tremeltus  rendreth  Spintg^  and  the  Vulgar  TRACT 
Translation  PcMurus^  and  others  make  some  kind  of        I 
Rhamnus,  is  allowable  in  the  sense ;  and  we  contend  PaUunu. 
not  about  the  species,  since  thej  are  known  Thorns  in 

those  Countries,  and  in  our  Fields  or  Gardens  among 
us :  and  so  common  in  JucUra,  that  men  conclude  the 
thorny  Crown  of  our  Saviour  was  made  either  of 
Paliwnu  or  Rhamnus. 

5.  Whether  the  Bush  which  burnt  and  consumed  Ruims. 
not,  were  properly  a  Rubus  or  Bramble,  was  somewhat 
doubtfull  from  the  Original  and  some  Translations, 
had  not  the  Evangelist,  and  S.  Paul  expressed  the  same 

by  the  Greek  word  Baro?,  which  from  the  description 
of  DioscorideSy  Herbarists  accept  for  Rubus ;  although 
the  same  word  BaT09  expresseth  not  onely  the  Rubua 
or  kinds  of  Bramble,  but  other  Thorn-bushes,  and  the 
Hipp-briar  is  also  named  Kwoafidro^,  or  the  Dog- 
briar  or  Bramble. 

6.  That  Myrica  is  rendred,  Heath,  sounds  instruc-  Myrka. 
tively  enough  to  our  ears,  who  behold  that  Plant  so  ^■°*-  *•  '^ 
common  in  barren  Plains  among  us :  But  you  cannot 

but  take  notice  that  EncOf  or  our  Heath  is  not  the 
same  Plant  with  Myrica  or  Tammarice,  described  by 
Tkeophragtus  and  Dioscorides^  and  which  BeOcnUis 
declareth  to  grow  so  plentifully  in  the  Desarts  cSJudcea 
and  Arabia. 

7.  That  the  fiorpv^  rf}^  Kthrpov,  botrus  Cypri,  or  o^*vm. 
Clusters  of  Cypress,  should  have  any  reference  to  the  ^^^  "'  '^* 
Cypress  Tree,  according  to  the  original  Copher^  or 
Clusters  of  the  noble  Vine  of  Cyprui^  which  might 

be  planted  into  Judaa^  may  seem  to  others  allowable 
in  some  latitude.  But  there  seeming  some  noble 
Odour  to  be  implied  in  this  place,  you  may  probably 
conceive  that  the  expression  drives  at  the  Kiifr/909  of 
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TRACT  Dioscarides^  some  oriental  kind  of  Lagusirum  or 
I  Alcharma^  which  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  under 
the  name  of  Kvirpo^  and  Cyprus^  and  to  grow  about 
JEgypt  and  AsccUon^  producing  a  sweet  and  odorate 
bush  of  Flowers,  and  out  of  which  was  made  the 
famous  Oleum  Cyprinuan. 

But  why  it  should  be  rendred  Camphyre  your  judg- 
ment cannot  but  doubt,  who  know  that  our  Camphyre 
was  unknown  unto  the  Ancients,  and  no  ingredient  into 
any  composition  of  great  Antiquity :  that  learned  men 
long  conceived  it  a  bituminous  and  fossile  Body,  and 
our  latest  experience  discovereth  it  to  be  the  resinous 
substance  of  a  Tree,  in  Borneo  and  China ;  and  that 
the  Camphyre  that  we  use  is  a  neat  preparation  of  the 
same. 
skituik  8.  When  'tis  said  in  Isaiah  41.  /  wiU  plant  in  the 

uZ';,"!'^9.    ^Idemess  the  Cedar,  the  Shiitah  Tree^  and  the  Myrtle 
and  the  OH  Tree,  I  zviU  set  in  the  Desart,  the  Fvrre  Tree, 
and  the  Pine,  and  the  Box  Tree :  Though  some  doubt 
may  be  made  of  the  Shittah  Tree,  yet  all  these  Trees 
here  mentioned  being  such  as  are  ever  green,  you  will 
more  emphatically  apprehend  the  merciAill  meaning  of 
God  in  this  mention  of  no  fading,  but  always  verdant 
Trees  in  dry  and  desart  places. 
Gr»/u  of        9.  And  they  ctU  down  a  Branch  with  one  cluster  of 
^^\  ,    Grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  Staffs,  and 
they  brought  Pomegranates  and  Figgs,     This  cluster 
of  Grapes  brought  upon  a  Staff  by  the  Spies,  was  an 
UmoTofMo.  incredible  sight,  in  Philo  Judeeus,'^  seemed  notable  in 
^  the  eyes  of  the   Israelites,   but  more   wonderful!  in 

our  own,  who  look  onely  upon  Northern  Vines.  But 
herein  you  are  like  to  consider,  that  the  Cluster  was 
thus  carefully  carried  to  represent  it  entire,  without 
bruising  or  breaking;  that  this  was  not  one  Bunch 
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but  an  extraordinary  Cluster,  made  up  of  many  de-   TRACT 
pending  upon  one  gross  stalk.     And  however,  might        I 
be  paralleled  with  the  Eastern  Clusters  of  Margta/na 
and  Caramania^  if  we  allow  but  half  the  expressions  of 
Plinff  and  Strabo^  whereof  one  would  lade  a  Curry  or 
small  Cart ;  and  may  be  made  out  by  the  clusters  of 
the  Grapes  of  Rhodes  presented  unto  Duke  Radzivil}  ^  Radavii  in 
each  containing  three  parts  of  an  Ell  in  compass,  and  *"  ^'*'*"'^* 
the  Grapes  as  big  as  Prunes. 

10.  Some  thinirs  may  be  doubted  in  the  species  of  /v^^'*  ^ 
the  holy  Ointment  and  Perfume.    With  Amber,  Musk>«»/. 
and  Civet  we  meet  not   in  the  Scripture,   nor  any^J^'***^ 
Odours  from  Animcds;  except  we  take  the  Onycha  of  34.35* 
that  Perfume  for  the  Covercle  of  a  Shell-fish  called 
Unguis  OdorcUus,  or  Blatta  Byxantina,  which   Dies- 
corides  affirmeth  to  be  taken  from  a  Shell-fish  of  the 
Indian  Lakes,   which  feeding   upon   the   Aromatical 
Plants  is  gathered  when  the  Lakes  are  drie.      But 
whether  that  which  we  now  call  Blatta  Byzantina^  or 
Unguis  Odoratus^  be  the  same  with  that  odorate  one 
of  Antiquity,  great  doubt  may  be  made ;  since  Dios- 
corides  saith  it  smelled  like  Castoreumy  and  that  which 
we  now  have  is  of  an  ungratefull  odour. 

No  little  doubt  may  be  also  made  of  Galbanum 
prescribed  in  the  same  Perfume,  if  we  take  it  for 
Galbanum  which  is  of  common  use  among  us, 
approaching  the  evil  scent  of  Assa  Fcetida ;  and  not 
rather  for  Galbanum  of  good  odour,  as  the  adjoining 
words  declare,  and  the  original  CheJbena  will  bear; 
which  implies  a  fat  or  resinous  substance,  that  which 
is  commonly  known  among  us  being  properly  a  gum- 
mous  body  and  dissoluble  also  in  Water. 

The  holy  Ointment  of  Stacte  or  pure  Myrrh,  distil- 
ling from  the  Plant  without  expression  or  firing,  of 
VOL.  ni.  !• 
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TRACT  Cinnamon,  Cassia  and  Calamus,  containeth  less  ques- 
I  tionable  species,  if  the  Cinnamon  of  the  Ancients  were 
the  same  with  ours,  or  managed  after  the  same 
manner.  For  thereof  Dioscorides  made  his  noble 
Unguent.  And  Cinnamon  was  so  highly  valued  by 
Princes,  that  Cleopatra  carried  it  unto  her  Sepulchre 
with  her  Jewels;  which  was  also  kept  in  wooden 
Boxes  among  the  rarities  of  Kings :  and  was  of  such  a 
lasting  nature,  that  at  his  composing  of  Treacle  for 
the  Emperor  Sever%u^  Galen  made  use  of  some  which 
had  been  laid  up  by  Jdrianus. 
Husks  iottn  11.  That  the  Prodigal  Son  desired  to  eai  of  Husks 
^^'^  given  unto  Swine,  will  hardly  pass  in  your  apprehen- 
Luke  IS.  i6.  sion  for  the  Husks  of  Pease,  Beans,  or  such  edulious 
Pulses;  as  well  understanding  that  the  textual  word 
Kepdriov  or  Ceratton^  properly  intendeth  the  Fruit  of 
the  SUiqua  Tree  so  common  in  Syriaj  and  fed  upon  by 
Men  and  Beasts  ;  called  also  by  some  the  Fruit  of  the 
Locust  Tree,  and  Pants  Sancti  Johannis^  as  conceiving 
it  to  have  been  part  of  the  Diet  of  the  Baptist  in  the 
Desart.  The  Tree  and  Fruit  is  not  onely  common 
in  Si^ria  and  the  Eastern  parts,  but  also  well  known  in 
Apuglia^  and  the  Kingdom  of  NapleSy  growing  along 
the  Via  Appia^  from  Fundi  unto  Mola ;  the  hard  Cods 
or  Husks  making  a  rattling  noise  in  windy  weather,  by 
beating  against  one  another:  called  by  the  Italians 
Carobe  or  CaroboU^  and  by  the  French  Cairougss. 
With  the  sweet  Pulp  hereof  some  conceive  that  the 
Indians  preserve  Ginger,  Mirabolans  and  Nutmegs. 
Of  the  same  (as  Fliny  delivers)  the  Ancients  made  one 
kind  of  Wine,  strongly  expressing  the  Juice  thereof; 
and  so  they  might  after  give  the  expressed  and  teas 
usefull  part  of  the  Cods,  and  remaining  Pulp  unto 
their  Swine :  which  being  no  gustless  or  unsatisfying 
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Ofial,  might  be  well  desired  by  the  Prodigal  in  his   TRACT 
hunger.  I 

12.  No  marvel  it  is  that  the  Israelites  having  lived  CuemmBers 
long  in  a  well  watred  Country,  and  been  acquainted  Mgypt. 
with  the  noble  Water  of  Nilus^  should  complain  for 
Water  in  the  dry  and  barren  Wilderness.  More 
remarkable  it  seems  that  they  should  cxtoll  and  linger 
after  the  Cucumbers  and  Leeks,  Onions  and  Garlick  in 
^gypti  wherein  notwithstanding  lies  a  pertinent 
expression  of  the  Diet  of  that  Country  in  ancient 
times,  even  as  high  as  the  building  of  the  Pyramids, 
when  Herodotus  delivereth,  that  so  many  Talents 
were  spent  in  Onions  and  Garlick,  for  the  Food  of 
Labourers  and  Artificers ;  and  is  also  answerable  unto 
their  present  plentifuU  Diet  in  Cucumbers,  and  the 
great  varieties  thereof,  as  testified  by  Prosper  Alpinus^ 
who  spent  many  years  in  JEgypt, 

IS.  What  Fruit  that  was  which  our  first  Parents /^tfrM/</M 
tasted  in  Paradise,  from  the  disputes  of  learned  men  ^^\  , 
seems  yet  indeterminable.     More  clear  it  is  that  they  «tc. 
covered   their   nakedness   or  secret  parts   with    Figg 
Leaves ;  which   when   I  reade,  I  cannot  but  call  to 
mind  the  several  considerations  which  Antiquity  had 
of  the  Figg  Tree,  in  reference  unto  those  parts,  parti- 
cularly  how   Figg  Leaves  by   sundry  Authours  are 
described  to  have  some  resemblance  unto  the  Genitals, 
and  so  were  aptly  formed  for  such  oontection  of  those 
parts ;  how  also  in  that  famous  Statua  of  Praxiteles^ 
concerning  Akxatider  and  BticephaluSj  the  Secret  Parts 
are  veiPd  with  Figg  Leaves ;  how  this  Tree  was  sacred 
unto  Priaptis^  and  how  the  Diseases  of  the  Secret  Parts 
have  derived  their  Name  from  Figgs. 

14.  That  the  good  Samaritan  coming  from  Jericho  BtOtmm. 


Oil 


used   any  of  the  Judean  Balsam  upon  the  wounded  Lnk^ 


i<x  34. 


DanieL 
Dan.  I.  la. 
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TRACT  Traveller,  is  not  to  be  made  out,  and  we  are  unwilling 
I  to  disparage  his  charitable  Surgery  in  pouring  Oil  into 
a  green  Wound ;  and  therefore  when  ^s  said  he  used 
Oil  and  Wine,  may  rather  conceive  that  he  made  an 
Oineheum  or  medicine  of  Oil  and  Wine  beaten  up  and 
mixed  together,  which  was  no  improper  Medicine,  and 
is  an  Art  now  lately  studied  by  some  so  to  incorporate 
Wine  and  Oil  that  they  may  lastingly  hold  together, 
which  some  pretend  to  have,  and  call  it  Oleum 
Samaritanumy  or  Samaritans  Oil. 
Puistof  15.  When  Daniel  would  not  pollute  himself  with  the 

Diet  of  the  Babylonians,  he  probably  declined  Pagan 
commensation,  or  to  eat  of  Meats  forbidden  to  the  Jews, 
though  common  at  their  Tables,  or  so  much  as  to  taste 
of  their  Gentile  Immolations,  and  Sacrifices  abominable 
unto  his  Palate. 

But  when  ^tis  said  that  he  made  choice  of  the  Diet 
of  Pulse  and  Water,  whether  he  strictly  confined  unto  a 
leguminous  Food,  according  to  the  Vulgar  Translation, 
some  doubt  may  be  raised,  from  the  original  word 
Zeragnim,  which  signifies  SeminaUa^  and  is  so  set 
down  in  the  Margin  of  Arias  Monianus;  and  the 
Greek  word  Spermata^  generally  expressing  Seeds,  may 
signifie  any  edulious  or  cerealious  Grains  besides  oairpia 
or  leguminous  Seeds. 

Yet  if  he  strictly  made  choice  of  a  leguminous  Food, 
and  Water  instead  of  his  portion  from  the  King'*8 
Table,  he  handsomely  declined  the  Diet  which  might 
have  been  put  upon  him,  and  particularly  that  whidi 
was  called  the  Potibasis  of  the  King,  which  as 
Athenceus  informeth  implied  the  Bread  of  the  King, 
made  of  Barley,  and  Wheat,  and  the  Wine  of  Cypnu^ 
which  he  drank  in  an  oval  Cup.  And  therefore  dis* 
tinctly  from  that  he  chose  plain  Fare  of  Water,  and 
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the  gross  Diet  of  Pulse,  and  that  perhaps  not  made   TRACT 
into  Bread,  but  parched,  and  tempered  with  Water.  I 

Now  that  herein  (beside  the  special  benediction  of 
God)  he  made  choice  of  no  improper  Diet  to  keep 
himself  fair  and  plump  and  so  to  excuse  the  Eunuch 
his  Keeper,  Physicians  will  not  deny,  who  acknowledge 
a  very  nutritive  and  impinguating  faculty  in  Pulses,  in 
leguminous  Food,  and  in  several  sorts  of  Grains  and 
Corns,  is  not  like  to  be  doubted  by  such  who  consider 
that  this  was  probably  a  great  part  of  the  Food  of  our 
Forefathers  before  the  Floud,  the  Diet  also  of  Jacoh : 
and  that  the  Romans  (called  therefore  Pultifoffi)  fed 
much  on  Pulse  for  six  hvmdred  years ;  that  they  had  no 
Bakers  for  that  time :  and  their  Pistours  were  such  as, 
before  the  use  of  Mills,  beat  out  and  cleansed  their 
Com.  As  also  that  the  Athletick  Diet  was  of  Pulse, 
Alphiton,  Maza^  Barley  and  Water;  whereby  they 
were  advantaged  sometimes  to  an  exquisite  state  of 
health,  and  such  as  was  not  without  danger.  And 
therefore  though  Daniel  were  no  Eunuch,  and  of  a 
more  fatning  and  thriving  temper,  as  some  have 
phancied,  yet  was  he  by  this  kind  of  Diet,  sufficiently 
maintained  in  a  fair  and  camous  state  of  Body,  and 
accordingly  his  Picture  not  improperly  drawn,  that  is, 
not  meagre  and  lean,  like  Jeremy^s^  but  plump  and 
fair,  answerable  to  the  most  authentick  draught  of  the 
Vatican^  and  the  late  German  Luther's  Bible. 

The  Cynicks  in  Athenceus  make  iterated  Courses  of 
Lentils,  and  prefer  that  Diet  before  the  Luxury  of 
Seleucus.  The  present  ^Egyptians,  who  are  observed 
by  Alpinue  to  be  the  fattest  Nation,  and  Men  to  have 
breasts  like  Women,  owe  much,  as  he  conceiveth,  unto 
the  Water  of  Nile^  and  their  Diet  of  Rice,  Pease, 
Lentils  and  white  Cicers.    The  Pulse-eating  Cynicks 
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TRACT  and  Stoicks,  are  all  very  long  livers  in  Laertku.     And 

I        Daniel  must  not  be  accounted  of  few  years,  who,  being 

carried  away  Captive  in  the  Reign  of  Joachim,  by  King 

Nebuchadnezzar^  lived,  by  Scripture  account,  unto  the 

first  year  of  Cyrus. 

Jacob's  16.  Atid  Jacob  took  Hods  of  green  Poplar^  and  of  the 

Ge J30. 3x.  Hazel  and  the  Chesiiut  Tree,  and  piUed  white  streaks  in 

them,  and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  Rods, 

etc.      Men  multiply  the   Philosophy  of  Jacob,   who, 

beside  the  benediction  of  God,  and  the  powerfull  effects 

of  imagination,  raised  in  the  Goats  and  Sheep  from 

pilled  and  party-coloured   objects,   conceive  that  he 

chose  out  these  particular   Plants  above  any  other, 

because  he  understood  they  had  a  particular  virtue 

unto  the  intended  effects,  according  unto  the  conception 

iG.  venetus  oi  Georff'tm  Vcfictus.^ 

"*  *»•  Whereto  you  will  hardly  assent,  at  least  till  you  be 
better  satisfied  and  assured  concerning  the  true  species 
of  the  Plants  intended  in  the  Text,  or  find  a  clearer 
consent  and  uniformity  in  the  Translation :  For  what 
we  render  Poplar,  Hazel  and  Chesnut,  the  Greek  trans- 
lateth  Virgam  stt/racinam,  nuci?iam,  plataninam,  which 
some  also  render  a  Pomegranate:  and  so  observing 
this  variety  of  interpretations  concerning  common  and 
known  Plants  among  us,  you  may  more  reasonably 
doubt,  with  what  propriety  or  assurance  others  Icfs 
known  be  sometimes  rendred  unto  us. 
Lilies  lif the  17.  Whether  in  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount,  the 
M*u.6.a8.  ^'^^w*-*  ^if  '^'^  Field  did  point  at  the  proper  Lilies,  or 
whether  those  Flowers  grew  wild  in  the  place  where 
our  Saviour  preached,  some  doubt  may  be  made: 
because  Kpivov  the  word  in  that  place  is  accounted  of 
the  same  signification  with  Aeipiov,  and  that  in  Homer 
is  taken  for  all  manner  of  specious  Flowers :  so 
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by  Eustachifis^   HesychiuSy  and   the    Scholiast   upon    TRACT 
ApoUomua  Rhodius^  KaOokov  r^  Avdt)  Aelpia  Xiyerai.        I 
And  Kpivov  is  also  received  in  the  same  latitude,  not 
signifying  onely  Lilies,  but  applied  unto   Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  Irises,  and  the  Flowers  of  Coloa/tUhis. 

Under  the  like  latitude  of  acception,  are  many 
expressions  in  the  Canticles  to  be  received.  And  when 
it  is  said  he  feedeth  among  the  Lilies^  therein  may  be 
also  implied  other  specious  Flowers,  not  excluding  the 
proper  Lilies.  But  in  that  expression,  the  Lilies  drop 
forth  Myrrhe^  neither  proper  Lilies  nor  proper  Myrrhe 
can  be  apprehended,  the  one  not  proceeding  from  the 
other,  but  may  be  received  in  a  Metaphorical  sense: 
and  in  some  latitude  may  be  also  made  out  from  the 
roscid  and  honey  drops  observable  in  the  Flowers  of 
Martagon,  and  inverted  flowred  Lilies,  and,  "'tis  like, 
is  the  standing  sweet  Dew  on  the  white  eyes  of  the 
Crown  Imperiid,  now  common  among  us. 

And  the  proper  Lily  may  be  intended  in  that  ex- 
pression of  1  Kings  7.  that  the  brazen  Sea  was  of  the 
thickness  of  a  hand  breadth,  and  the  brim  like  a  Lily. 
For  the  figure  of  that  Flower  being  round  at  the 
bottom,  and  somewhat  repandous,  or  inverted  at  the 
top,  doth  handsomely  illustrate  the  comparison. 

But  that  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  mentioned  in  thecuiLa. 
Canticles^  I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon^  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Valleys^  is  that  Vegetable  which  passeth  imder  the 
same  name  with  us,  that  is  Lilium  convaUium^  or  the 
May  Lily,  you  will  more  hardly  believe,  who  know 
with  what  insatisfaction  the  most  learned  Botanists 
reduce  that  Plant  unto  any  described  by  the  Ancients; 
that  AnguiUara  will  have  it  to  be  the  Oenanthe  of 
AihenasuSj  Cordus  the  Pothos  of  Tlieophrastus ;  and 
LobeBus  that  the  Greeks  had  not  described  it;  who 
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TRACT  find  not  six  Leaves  in  the  Flower  agreeably  to  all 
I  Lilies,  but  onely  six  small  divisions  in  the  Flower,  who 
find  it  also  to  have  a  single,  and  no  bulbous  Root,  nor 
Leaves  shooting  about  the  bottom,  nor  the  Stalk 
round,  but  angular.  And  that  the  learned  Bauhinui 
hath  not  placed  it  in  the  Classis  of  Lilies,  but  nervi- 
folious  Plants. 
jf'ttekgs,  18.  Doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  FUcheSj  and  ecatter 

MiM-aelas  *^^  Cummin  Seed,  and  cast  in  the  principal  Wheaty  and 
the  appointed  Barley ,  and  the  Rye  in  their  place:  Herein 
though  the  sense  may  hold  under  tiie  names  assigned, 
yet  is  it  not  so  easie  to  determine  the  particular  Seeds 
and  Grains,  where  the  obscure  original  causeth  such 
diflTering  Translations.  For  in  the  Vulgar  we  meet 
with  Milium  and  Gith,  which  our  Translation  declineth, 
placing  Fitches  for  Gith,  and  Rye  for  Milium  or 
Millet,  which  notwithstanding  is  retained  by  the 
Dutch. 

That  it  might  be  MelafUhium,  Nigella,  or  Gith,  may 
be  allowably  apprehended,  from  the  frequent  use  of 
the  Seed  thereof  among  the  Jews  and  other  Nations, 
as  also  from  the  Translation  of  TremelUus;  and  the 
Original  implying  a  black  Seed,  which  is  less  than 
Cummin,  as,  out  of  Aben  Ezra,  Buxtorfius  hath 
expounded  it. 

But  whereas  Milium  or  K€y')^o<;  of  the  Septuagint 
is  by  ours  rendred  Rye,  there  is  little  similitude  or 
affinity  between  those  Grains;  For  Milium  is  more 
agreeable  unto  Spelta  or  Espaut,  as  the  Dutch  and 
others  still  render  it. 

That  we  meet  so  often  with  Cummin  Seed  in  many 
parts  of  Scripture  in  reference  unto  Judoeay  a  Seed  to 
abominable  at  present  unto  our  Palates  and  Nostrils, 
will  not  seem   strange   unto  any   who    consider  the 
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frequent  use  thereof  among  the  Ancients,  not  onely  in  TRACT 
medical  but  dietetical  use  and  practice:  For  their  I 
Dishes  were  filled  therewith,  and  the  noblest  festival 
preparations  in  Apidus  were  not  without  it :  And  even 
in  tiie  Polenta^  and  parched  Com,  the  old  Diet  of  the 
Romans,  (as  Pliny  recordeth)  unto  every  Measure  they 
mixed  a  small  proportion  of  Lin-seed  and  Cummin- 
seed. 

And  so  Cummin  is  justly  set  down  among  things  of 
vulgar  and  common  use,  when  it  is  said  in  Matthew  23. 
V.  28.  You  pay  Tithe  of  Mini,  Amuse  and  Cummin: 
but  how  to  make  out  the  translation  of  Annise  we  are 
still  to  seek,  there  being  no  word  in  that  Text  which 
properly  signifieth  Annise:  the  Original  being *'Avi7doy, 
which  the  Latins  call  Anethum,  and  is  properly 
englished  Dill. 

That  among  many  expressions,  allusions  and  illus- 
trations made  in  Scripture  from  Corns,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Oats,  so  usefrill  a  Grain  among  us, 
will  not  seem  very  strange  unto  you,  till  you  can 
clearly  discover  that  it  was  a  Grain  of  ordinary  use  in 
those  parts ;  who  may  also  find  that  Theophrasiua,  who 
is  large  about  other  Grains,  delivers  very  little  of  it. 
That  Dioscorides  is  also  very  short  therein.  And 
Galen  delivers  that  it  was  of  some  use  in  ^^  minoTj 
especially  in  Mysia,  and  that  rather  for  Beasts  than 
Men :  And  Pliny  aflirmeth  that  the  Pulticula  thereof 
was  most  in  use  among  the  Germans.  Yet  that  the 
Jews  were  not  without  all  use  of  this  Grain  seems 
confirmable  from  the  Rabbinical  account,  who  reckon 
five  Grains  liable  unto  their  Offerings,  whereof  the 
Cake  presented  might  be  made ;  that  is.  Wheat,  Oats, 
Rye,  and  two  sorts  of  Barley. 

19.  Why  the  Disciples  being  hungry  pluck'd  the 
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TRACT 
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Ears^ 
Matt.  xa.  I. 


iEgypL 
Exod.  5.  7. 
etc 


1  Liik  t8. 
No/.  Hist. 


FlowiTs  qf 
tJuVitu, 
Cant.  a.  13. 


Ears  of  Corn,  it  seems  strange  to  us,  who  observe  that 
men  half  starved  betake  not  themselves  to  such  supply; 
except  we  consider  the  ancient  Diet  of  Alphiion  and 
PolentOj  the  Meal  of  dried  and  parched  Com,  or  that 
which  was  'A/tT/Xi/o-t?,  or  Meal  of  crude  and  unparched 
Com,  wherewith  they  being  well  acquainted,  might 
hope  for  some  satisfaction  from  the  Com  yet  in  the 
Husk ;  that  is,  from  the  nourishing  pulp  or  mealy 
part  within  it. 

20.  The  inhumane  oppression  of  the  ^Egyptian 
Task-masters,  who,  not  content  with  the  common  tale 
of  Brick,  took  also  from  the  Children  of  Israel  their 
allowance  of  Straw ^  and  forced  them  to  gather  Stubbk 
where  they  could  find  it,  will  be  more  nearly  appre- 
hended, if  we  consider  how  hard  it  was  to  acquire  any 
quantity  of  Stubble  in  ^Egj/pt^  where  the  Stalk  of 
Corn  was  so  short,  that  to  acquire  an  ordinary  measure, 
it  required  more  than  ordinary  labour ;  as  is  discover- 
able from  that  account,  which  Pliny  ^  hath  happily 
left  unto  us.  In  the  Com  gathered  in  JElgypt  the 
Straw  is  never  a  Cubit  long:  because  the  Seed  lieth 
very  shallow,  and  hath  no  other  nourishment  than 
firom  the  Mudd  and  Slime  left  by  the  River ;  For  under 
it  is  nothing  but  Sand  and  Gravel, 

So  that  the  expression  of  Scripture  is  more 
Emphatical  than  is  commonly  apprehended,  when  lis 
said,  The  people  were  scattered  abroad  through  all  the 
Land  of  Mgypt  to  gather  Stubble  iristead  of  Straw, 
For  the  Stubble  being  very  short,  the  acquist  was 
difficult ;  a  few  Fields  afforded  it  not,  and  they  were 
fain  to  wander  far  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it, 

SI.  It  is  said  in  the  Soi^  of  Sohnum,  that  the  Vines 
with  the  tender  Grape  give  a  good  smell.  That  the 
Flowers  of  the  Vine  should  be  Emphatically  noted  to 
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give  a  pleasant  smell,  seems  hard  unto  our  Northern  TRACT 
Nostrils,  which  discover  not  such  Odours,  and  smell  I 
them  not  in  full  Vineyards;  whereas  in  hot  Regions, 
and  more  spread  and  digested  Flowers,  a  sweet  savour 
may  be  allowed,  denotable  from  several  himiane  ex- 
pressions, and  the  practice  of  the  Ancients,  in  putting 
the  dried  Flowers  of  the  Vine  into  new  Wine  to  give  it 
a  pure  and  flosculous  race  or  spirit,  which  Wine  was 
therefore  called  Olvddivovy  allowing  unto  every  Cadus 
two  pounds  of  dried  Flowers. 

And,  therefore,  the  Vine  flowering  but  in  the  Spring, 
it  cannot  but  seem  an  impertinent  objection  of  the 
Jews,  that  the  Apostles  were  full  of  new  Wine  at  Pente- 
cost when  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Wherefore  we  may 
rather  conceive  that  the  word  TXevKv^  in  tliat  place  i  Acu a.  13. 
implied  not  new  Wine  or  Muet^  but  some  generous 
strong  and  sweet  Wine,  wherein  more  especially  lay 
the  power  of  inebriation. 

But  if  it  be  to  be  taken  for  some  kind  of  Mustj  it 
might  be  some  kind  of  ^AeiyXev/cof;,  or  long-lasting 
Musty  which  might  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  which,  as  Plim/  delivereth,  they  made  by  hindring, 
and  keeping  the  Must  from  fermentation  or  working, 
and  so  it  kept  soft  and  sweet  for  no  small  time  after. 

22.  When  the  Dove,  sent  out  of  the  Ark,  retumM  TAgOUvg 
with  a  green  Olive  Leaf  according  to  the  Original:  Gen. rxi. 
how  the  I^af,  after  ten  Months,  and  under  water, 
should  still  maintain  a  verdure  or  greenness,  need  not 
much  amuse  the  Reader,  if  we  consider  that  the  Olive 
Tree  is  'Aci^uXXoi^,  or  continually  green ;  that  the 
Leaves  are  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  a  fast  and  lasting 
substance.  Since  we  also  find  fresh  and  green  Leaves 
among  the  Olives  which  we  receive  from  remote 
Counb*ie8 ;  and  since  the  Plants  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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TRACT  Sea,  and  on  the  sides  of  Rocks,  maintain  a  deep  and 
I        fresh  verdure. 

How  the  Tree  should  stand  so  long  in  the  Deluge 
under  Water,  may  partly  be  allowed  from  the  un- 
certain determination  of  the  Flows  and  Currents  of 
that  time,  and  the  qualification  of  the  saltness  of  the 
Sea,  by  the  admixture  of  fresh  Water,  when  the  whole 
watery  Element  was  together. 

And  it  may  be   signally  illustrated  from  the  like 
iTheophrast.  examples  in  Theophrastus  ^  and  Pliny*  in  words  to  this 

cwA*7^f  **  ^ff^^  •  Ev^n  ^^^  Sea  aflTordeth  Shrubs  and  Trees ;  In 

apiin.//^.i3.  the  red  Sea  whole  Woods  do  live,  namely  of  Bays  and 

i$Hff.  QYiyes  bearing   Fruit.      The  Souldiers  of  Alexander^ 

who  sailed  into  India^  made  report,  that  the  Tides 

were  so  high  in  some  Islands,  that  they  overflowed, 

and  covered  the  Woods,  as  high  as  Plane  and  Poplar 

Trees.     The  lower  sort  wholly,  the  greater  all  but  the 

tops,  whereto   the  Mariners  fastned  their  Vessels  at 

high  Waters,  and  at  the  root  in  the  Ebb ;  That  the 

Leaves  of  these  Sea  Trees  while  under  water  looked 

green,  but  taken  out  presently  dried  with  the  heat  of 

the  Sun.     The  like  is  delivered  by  TTieophraHus,  that 

some  Oaks  do  grow  and  bear  Acrons  under  the  Sea. 

Grain  of  23.  The  Kvigdom  of  Hearken  is  like  to  a  grain  of 

w^/Hr'      Mustard-seed,  whkh  a  Man  took  and  sowed  in  his  Field, 

s.  Matt.       whkh  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  Seeds ;  but  when  ''tis 

'^  ^'' '"     grown  is  the  greatest  among  Herbs,  and  becometh  a 

Tree,  so  that  the  Birds  of  the  Air  come  and  lodge  in  the 

Branches  thereof. 

Luke  13.  19.     It  is  like  a  grain  of  Mustard-seed, 

whkh  a  Man  took  and  cast  it  into  his  Garden,  and  it 

waxed  a  great  Tree,  and  the  Fowls  qf  the  Air  lodged  in 

the  Branches  thereof 

This  expression  by  a  grain  of  Mustard-seed,  will  not 
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seem  so  strange  unto  you,  who  well  consider  it.    That  TRACT 
it  is  simply  the  least  of  Seeds,  you  cannot  apprehend,  if        I 
you  have  beheld  the  Seeds  of  Rapunadus,  Marjorane, 
Tobacco,  and  the  smallest  Seed  of  Lunaria. 

But  you  may  well  imderstand  it  to  be  the  smallest 
Seed  among  Herbs  which  produce  so  big  a  Plant,  or  the 
least  of  herbal  Plants,  which  arise  unto  such  a  propor- 
tiDn,  implied  in  the  expression;  the  smallest  cf  Seeds^ 
and  becometh  the  greatest  of  Herbs. 

And  you  may  also  grant  that  it  is  the  smallest  of 
Seeds  of  Plants  apt  to  SevBpi^eiVj  arborescere^Jrutice- 
scerey  or  to  grow  unto  a  ligneous  substance,  and  from 
an  herby  and  oleraceous  Vegetable,  to  become  a  kind 
of  Tree,  and  to  be  accounted  among  the  Dendrolacharuiy 
or  Arboroleracea ;  as  upon  strong  Seed,  Culture  and 
good  Groimd,  is  observable  in  some  Cabbages,  Mallows, 
and  many  more,  and  therefore  expressed  by  yiverai  to 
ievBpov,  and  yiverai  eh  to  BivSpov,  it  becometh  a  Tree, 
^r  arborescity  as  Beza  rendreth  it. 

Nor  if  warily  considered  doth  the  expression  contain 
such  difficulty.  For  the  Parable  may  not  ground  it 
self  upon  generals,  or  imply  any  or  every  grain  of 
Must£urd,  but  point  at  such  a  grain  as  from  its  fertile 
spirit,  and  other  concurrent  advantages,  hath  the 
success  to  become  arboreous,  shoot  into  such  a  magni- 
tude, and  acquire  the  like  tallness.  And  unto  such  a 
Grain  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  likened  which  from 
such  slender  beginnings  shall  find  such  increase  and 
grandeur. 

The  expression  also  that  it  might  grow  into  such 
dimensions  that  Birds  might  lodge  in  the  Branches 
thereof,  may  be  literally  conceived ;  if  we  allow  the 
luxuriancy  of  plants  in  Judcea^  above  our  Northern 
Regions ;   If  we  accept  of  but  half  the  Story  taken 
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TRACT  notice  of  by  TremeUhis^  from  the  Jerusalem  Taliimdy  of 
I  a  Mustard  Tree  that  was  to  be  climbed  like  a  Figg 
Tree;  and  of  another,  under  whose  shade  a  Potter 
daily  wrought :  and  it  may  somewhat  abate  our  doubts, 
if  we  take  in  the  advertisement  of  HerodoUu  concerning 
lesser  Plants  of  Milium  and  Sesamum  in  the  Babylonian 
Soil :  Milium  ac  Sesamum  in  proceriiatem  insiar  arborum 
cresccrey  et,n  mi  hi  covipertumy  iamtn  memorare  super- 
sedeas prohc  scinis  vis  qui  nunquam  Babyloniam  regionem 
adierunt  pcrquwn  itu^rcdilAle  xfistim  iri.  We  may  like- 
wise consider  that  the  word  Karaaicqv&a'ai  doth  not 
necessarily  signifie  maMng  a  Nest,  but  rather  sitting, 
roosting,  covering  and  resting  in  the  Boughs,  according 
as  the  same  word  is  used  by  the  Septuagint  in  other 
1  Dan.  4. 9.  places^  as  the  Vulgar  rendreth  it  in  this,  inhabiiant^  as 
Pt.x.  14.1a.  ^^j.  Translation,  lodgeth^  and  the  Rhemish,  re^f^A  in 

the  Branches. 
The  Rod 0j       ^4*.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  morrow  Moses 
^^      ^  went  into  the  Tabernacle  of  witness,  and  behold  the  Rod 

Numb.  17.  8.  «/  ' 

of  Aaron  for  the  House  of  Ijevi  teas  budded,  and 
brought  forth  Buds,  and  bloomed  Blossomes,  and  yielded 
Almonds.  In  the  contention  of  the  Tribes  and  decision 
of  priority  and  primogeniture  of  Aaron,  declared  by 
the  Rod,  which  in  a  night  budded,  flowred  and 
brought  forth  Almonds,  you  cannot  but  apprehend  a 
propriety  in  the  Miracle  from  that  species  of  Tree 
which  leadeth  in  the  Vernal  germination  of  the  year, 
unto  all  the  Classes  of  Trees ;  and  so  apprehend  how 
properly  in  a  night  and  short  space  of  time  the 
Miracle  arose,  and  somewhat  answerable  unto  its 
nature  the  Flowers  and  Fruit  appeared  in  this  pre- 
y^s^hHi.  cocious  Tree,  and  whose  original  Name*  implies  such 
charfestinus  speedy  effloresceuce,  as  in  its  proper  nature  flowering 
maturuit.      in  February,  and  shewing  its  Fruit  in  March. 
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This  consideration  of  that  Tree  maketh  the  expres-   TRACT 
sion  in  Jeremy  more  Emphatical,  when  ^tis  said,  What        I 
9eui  thouf  and  he  said^  A  Rod  of  an  Almond  Tr^^.  J«- «•  "• 
TTten  said  the  Ij)rd  unto  me^  Thou  hast  well  seen^  for  I 
win  hasten  the  Word  to  perform  it.    I  will  be  quick  and 
forward  like  the  Almond  Tree,  to  produce  the  effects 
of  my  word,  and  hasten  to  display  my  judgments  upon 
them. 

And  we  may  hereby  more  easily  apprehend  the  ex- 
pression in  Ecclesiastes ;  When  the  Almond  Tree  shall  ^cdea.  xa.  5. 
flourish.  That  is  when  the  Head,  which  is  the  prime 
part,  and  first  sheweth  it  self  in  the  world,  shall  grow 
white,  like  the  Flowers  of  the  Almond  Tree,  whose 
Fruit,  as  Athenams  delivereth,  was  first  called  TLdpnf}vov^ 
or  the  Head,  from  some  resemblance  and  covering 
parts  of  it. 

How  properly  the  priority  was  confirmed  by  a  Rod 
or  Staff,  and  why  the  Rods  and  Staffs  of  the  Princes 
were  chosen  for  this  decision.  Philologists  will  consider. 
For  these  were  the  badges,  signs  and  cognisances  of 
their  places,  and  were  a  kind  of  Sceptre  in  their  hands, 
denoting  their  supereminencies.  The  Staff  of  Divinity  is 
ordinarily  described  in  the  hands  of  Gods  and  Goddesses 
in  old  draughts.  Trojan  and  Grecian  Princes  were  not 
without  the  like,  whereof  the  Shoulders  of  Thersites 
felt  from  the  hands  of  Ulysses.  Achilles  in  Homer,  as 
by  a  desperate  Oath,  swears  by  his  wooden  Sceptre, 
which  should  never  bud  nor  bear  Leaves  again ;  which 
seeming  the  greatest  impossibility  to  him,  advanceth 
the  Miracle  of  Aaror^s  Rod.  And  if  it  could  be  well 
made  out  that  Homer  had  seen  the  Books  of  Moses,  in 
that  expression  of  Achilles,  he  might  allude  unto  this 
Mirade. 

That    power   which   proposed  the  experiment    by 
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TRACT  Blossomes  in  the  Rod,  added  also  the  Fruit  of 
I  Alinondi ;  the  Text  not  strictly  making  out  the 
Leaves,  and  so  omitting  the  middle  germination :  the 
Leaves  properly  coming  after  the  Flowers,  and  before 
the  Almonds.  And  therefore  if  you  have  well  perused 
Medals,  you  cannot  but  observe  how  in  the  impress  of 
many  Shekels,  which  pass  among  us  by  the  name  of  the 
Jerusalem  Shekels,  the  Rod  of  Aaron  is  improperly 
laden  with  many  Leaves,  whereas  that  which  is  shewn 
under  the  name  of  the  Samaritan  Shekel  seems  most 
conformable  unto  the  Text,  which  describeth  the  Fruit 
without  Leaves. 
The  Vim  in      25.  Binding  his  Foal  unto  the  Vine^  and  his  Asses 

Gen.  49.  «'.     ^^^  ^^^^  ^J^  ^^f^  pj^ 

That  Vines,  which  are  commonly  supported,  should 
grow  so  large  and  bulky,  as  to  be  fit  to  fasten  their 
Juments,  and  Beasts  of  labour  unto  them,  may  seem  a 
hard  expression  unto  many :  which  notwithstanding 
may  easily  be  admitted,  if  we  consider  the  account  of 
Pliny ^  that  in  many  places  out  of  Italy  Vines  do  grow 
without  any  stay  or  support :  nor  will  it  be  otherwise 
conceived  of  lusty  Vines,  if  we  call  to  mind  how  the 
ipim./i^.x4.  same  Authour^  delivereth,  that  the  Statua  of  JvfiUr 
was  made  out  of  a  Vine ;  and  that  out  of  one  single 
Cyprian  Vine  a  Scale  or  Ladder  was  made  that 
reached  unto  the  Roof  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus, 
Rcs$  of  26.  /  -was  exalted  as  a  Pahn  Tree  in  Engaddi^  and  as 

EUxUis!  24,    fit  Rose  Plant  in  Jericho.    That  the  Rose  of  Jericho^  or 
'^  that  Plant  which  passeth  among  us  under  that  denomi- 

nation, was  signified  in  this  Text,  you  are  not  like  to 
apprehend  with  some,  who  also  name  it  the  Rose  qf 
S.  Maryy  and  deliver,  that  it  openeth  the  BraneheB, 
and  Flowers  upon  the  Eve  of  our  Saviour'^s  Nativity : 
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But  rather  conceive  it  some  proper  kind  of  Rose,  TRACT 
which  thrived  and  prospered  in  Jericho  more  than  in  I 
the  neighbour  Countries.  For  our  Rose  of  Jericho  is 
a  very  low  and  hard  Plant,  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground ;  one  whereof  brought  from  Judcea  I  have  kept 
by  me  many  years,  nothing  resembling  a  Rose  Tree, 
either  in  Flowers,  Branches,  Leaves  or  Growth ;  and  so, 
improper  to  answer  the  Emphatical  word  of  exaltation 
in  the  Text:  growing  not  only  about  Jericho^  but 
other  parts  of  Jvdcea  and  Arabia^  as  BeUoniiut  hath 
observed:  which  being  a  drie  and  ligneous  Plant,  is 
preserved  many  years,  and  though  crumpled  and 
furdled  up,  yet,  if  infiised  in  Water,  will  swell  and 
display  its  parts. 

27.  Quasi  TerebvrUhua  extendi  ramos^  when  it  is  said  Turpemtint 
in   the   same  Chapter,  as  a  Turpeiitine  Tree  have  I  eccIus.  14. 
stretched  out  my  Branches:   it  will  not  seem  strange  '^ 
unto  such  as  have  either  seen  that  Tree,  or  examined 

its  description  :  For  it  is  a  Plant  that  widely  displayeth 
its  Branches :  and  though  in  some  European  Countries 
it  be  but  of  a  low  and  fruticeous  growth,  yet  PUny  ^ » Xerebin. 
observeth  that  it  is  great  in  Syria^  and  so  allowably,  Macedonia 
or  at  least  not  improperly  mentioned  in  the  expression  frntkat,  iu 
ofHosea^  according  to  the  Vulgar  Translation.    Super  est.  lik  13. 
capita  montium  sacrificant^  etc.  s%ib  guercu^  poptUo  et  [*|^' 
ierebintho^  qtumiam  bona  est  umbra  ejus.      And  this  13. 
difiusion  and  spreading  of  its  Branches,  hath  afforded 
the   Proverb   of   Terebintho   stuUior^  applicable   unto 
arrogant  or  boasting  persons,  who  spread  and  display 
their  own  acts,  as  Erasmus  hath  observed. 

28.  It  is  said  in  our  Translation.    Saul  tarried  in  the  P^t- 
uppermost  parts  of  Gibeahy  under  a  Pomegranate  Tree'^^^^*^^  ^ 
which  is  in  Migron :  and  the  people  which  were  with  him 

were  about  six  hundred  men.     And  when  it  is  said  in 

VOL.  ui.  Q 
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TRACT  some  Latin  Translations,  Satd  morabatur  Jixo  teniorio 
I        itub  MahgraruUo^  you  will  not  be  ready  to  take  in  the 
common  literal  sense,  who  know  that  a  Pomegranate 
Tree  is  but  low  of  growth,  and  very  imfit  to  pitch  a 
Tent  under  it;  and  may  rather  apprehend  it  as  the 
1  Judges  3a  name  of  a  place,  or  the  Rock  of  Simmon,  or  Pome- 
^5.47-  ^      granate;  so  named   from   Pomegranates  which   grew 
there,  and  which  many  think  to  have  been  the  same 
place  mentioned  in  Judges,^ 
A  Grttn  ^9.  It  is  Said  in  the  Book  of  Witedom,  Where  waier 

WviiLig.  7.  *^^^  before^  drie  land  appeared,  and  out  qfthe  red  Sea 
a  way  appeared  without  impediment,  and  out  qf  the 
violent  streams  d  green  Field;  or  as  the  Latin  renders 
it,  Campus  germinans  de  prqfiindo :  whereby  it  seems 
implied  that  the  Israelites  passed  over  a  green  Field 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea:  and  though  most  would 
have  this  but  a  Metaphorical  expression,  yet  may  it 
be  literally  tolerable ;  and  so  may  be  safely  apprehended 
by  those  that  sensibly  know  what  great  number  of 
Vegetables  (as  the  several  varieties  of  Alga's,  Sea 
Lettuce,  Phasganium,  Conferua,  CauUs  Marina,  Abies, 
Erica,  Tamarice,  divers  sorts  of  Muscus,  Fucus,  Quercus 
Mariim  and  Corallitis)  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sea.  Since  it  is  also  now  well  known,  that  the 
Western  Ocean,  for  many  degrees,  is  covered  with 
Sargasso  or  Lenticula  Marina,  and  found  to  arise  firom 
the  bottom  of  that  Sea ;  since,  upon  the  coast  of  jPm- 
vence  by  the  Isles  of  Eres,  there  is  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  called  la  Prairie,  or  the  Meadowy 
Sea,  from  the  bottom  thereof  so  plentifully  covert 
with  Plants:  since  vast  heaps  of  Weeds  are  found 
in  the  Bellies  of  some  Whales  taken  in  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Shore: 
And   since  the  providence   of  Nature  hath  provided 
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this  shelter  for  mmor  Fishes;  both  for  their  spawn,  TRACT 
and  safety  of  their  young  ones.  And  this  might  be  I 
more  peculiarly  allowed  to  be  spoken  of  the  Red 
Sea,  since  the  Hebrews  named  it  Suph^  or  the 
Weedy  Sea :  and,  also,  seeing  Theophrastus  and  Pliny ^ 
observing  the  growth  of  Vegetables  imder  water,  have 
made  their  chief  illustrations  from  those  in  the  Red 
Sea. 

80.  You  will  readily  discover  how  widely  they  are  sycamcre. 
mistaken,  who  accept  the  Sycamore  mentioned  in 
several  parts  of  Scripture  for  the  Sycamore,  or  Tree  of 
that  denomination,  with  us :  which  is  properly  but  one 
kind  or  difference  of  Acer^  and  bears  no  Fruit  with  any 
resemblance  unto  a  Figg. 

But  you  will  rather,  thereby,  apprehend  the  true 
and  genuine  Sycamore,  or  Sycammus^  which  is  a 
stranger  in  our  parts.  A  Tree  (according  to  the 
description  of  TTieophrastus^  Dioscorides  and  Galen) 
resembling  a  Mulberry  Tree  in  the  Leaf,  but  in  the 
Fruit  a  Figg;  which  it  produceth  not  in  the  Twiggs 
but  in  the  Trunck  or  greater  Branches,  answerable 
to  the  Sycamore  of  jEgypt^  the  ^Egyptian  Figg  or 
Giamez  of  the  Arabians,  described  by  Prosper  Alpiima^ 
with  a  Leaf  somewhat  broader  than  a  Mulberry,  and 
in  its  Fruit  like  a  Figg.  Insomuch  that  some  have 
fancied  it  to  have  had  its  first  production  from  a  Figg 
Tree  grafted  on  a  Mulberry. 

It  is  a  Tree  common  in  Jvdosa^  whereof  they  made 
frequent  use  in  Buildings;  and  so  understood,  it 
explaineth  that  expression  in  Isaiah  :*  Sycnmori  exdsi  1 1^  5.  ,0. 
mifU^  Cedros  substituemus.  ITie  Bricks  are  fallen  dowfi^ 
fte  will  build  with  hewen  Stones :  The  Sycamores  are  cut 
ditwn,  but  we  zvill  change  them  into  Cedars, 

It  is  a  broad  spreading  Tree,  not  onely  fit  for 
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TRACT  Walks,  Groves  and  Shade,  but  also  affording  profit. 

I        And  therefore  it  is  said  that  King  David^  appointed 

»xCiiron.37.  Boolhanan  to  be  over  his  Olive  Trees  and  Sycamores, 

SxKing.ia  ^liich   werc   in   great  plenty;  and  it  is  accordingly 

«7-  delivered,*  that  Solomon  made   Cedars  to  be  at  the 

Sycamore  Trees  that  are  in  the   Vote  for  abundance. 

That  is,  he  planted  many,  though  they  did  not  come 

to  perfection  in  his  days. 

And  as  it  grew  plentifully  about  the  Plains,  so  was 
the  Fruit  good  for  Food ;  and,  as  BeUonius  and  late 
accounts  deliver,   very   refreshing  unto  Travellers  in 
those  hot  and  drie  Countries :  whereby  the  expression 
3  Amos 7.     of  Amos^  becomes  more  intelligible,  when  he  said  he 
'^'  was  an  Herdsman^  and  a  gatherer  of  Sycamore  FruU, 

«Psai.  78.     And   the   expression   of  David^  also  becomes  more 
^^'  Emphatical;  He  destroyed  their  Vines  with  Haiij  and 

their  Sycamore  Trees  with  Frost.  That  is,  their 
Sicmoth  in  the  Original,  a  word  in  the  sound  not  far 
from  the  Sycamore. 
» Luk.  17.  6.  Thus  when  it  is  said,^  Ify^  ^^  Faith  as  a  ffram  of 
Mustard-seed^  ye  might  say  unto  this  Sycamine  7Ver, 
Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  be  thou  placed  in 
the  Sea^  and  it  should  obey  you:  it  might  be  more 
significantly  spoken  of  this  Sycamore;  this  being 
described  to  be  Arbor  vasta,  a  lai*ge  and  well  rooted 
Tree,  whose  removal  was  more  difficult  than  many 
others.  And  so  the  instance  in  that  Text,  is  very 
properly  made  in  the  Sycamore  Tree,  one  of  the 
largest  and  less  removable  Trees  among  them.  A 
Tree  so  lasting  and  well  rooted,  that  the  Sycamore 
which  Zacheus  ascended,  is  still  shewn  in  Judasa  unto 
Travellers;  as  also  the  hollow  Sycamore  at  Maiurma 
in  AEgypty  where  the  blessed  Virgin  is  said  to  have 
remained :  which  though  it  relisheth  of  the  Legend, 
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yet  it  plainly  declareth  what  opinion  they  had  of  the   TRACT 
lasting  condition   of  that   Tree,  to  countenance  the        I 
Tradition  ;  for  which  they  might  not  be  without  some 
experience,  since  tlie  learned  describer  of  the  Pyramides^  \  d.  Greaves, 
observoth,  that  the  old  ^^gyptians  made  Coffins  of  this 
Wood,  which  he  found  yet  fresh  and  undecayed  among 
divers  of  their  Mummies. 

And  thus,  also,  when  Zacheus  climbed  up  into  a 
Sycamore  above  any  other  Tree,  this  being  a  large  and 
fair  one,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  made  choice  of  a 
proper  and  advantageous  Tree  to  look  down  upon  our 
Saviour. 

81.  Whether  the  expression  of  our  Saviour  in  the/,,^,^^^ 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  and  the  increase  of  the  Seed  ^^^^^ 
unto  thirty,  sixty  and  a  hundredfold,  had  any  reference  ,3. 93. 
unto  the  ages  of  Believers,  and  measures  of  their  Faith, 
as  Children,  Young  and  Old  Persons,  as  to  beginners, 
well  advanced  and  strongly  confirmed  Christians,  as 
learned  men  have  hinted ;  or  whether  in  this  progres- 
sional  assent  there  were  any  latent  Mysteries,  as  the 
mystical  Interpreters  of  Numbers  may  apprehend,  I 
pretend  not  to  determine. 

But,  how  this  multiplication  may  well  be  conceived, 
and  in  what  way  apprehended,  and  that  this  centesimal 
increase  is  not  naturally  strange,  you  that  are  no 
stranger  in  Agriculture,  old  and  new,  are  not  like  to 
make  great  doubt. 

That  every  Grain  should  produce  an  Ear  affording 
an  hundred  Grains,  is  not  like  to  be  their  conjecture 
who  behold  the  growth  of  Corn  in  our  Fields,  wherein 
a  common  Grain  doth  produce  far  less  in  number. 
For  barley  consisting  but  of  two  Versus  or  Rows, 
seldom  exceedeth  twenty  Grains,  that  is,  ten  upon  each 
XtoI')(p^,  or  Row;  Rye,   of  a  square  figure,  is  very 
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TRACT  fpuitfuU  at  forty:  Wheat,  besides  the  Frit  and 
I  Uruiwus^  or  imperfect  Grains  of  the  small  Husks  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  Ear,  is  fniitfiill  at  ten  treble 
GlumcB  or  Husks  in  a  Row,  each  containing  but  three 
Grains  in  breadth,  if  the  middle  Grain  arriveth  at  all 
to  perfection  ;  and  so  maketh  up  threescore  Grains  in 
both  sides. 

Yet    even    this  centesimal    fructification    may    be 

admitted  in  some  sorts  of  Cerealia^  and  Grains  from 

one  Ear :  if  we  take  in  the  Triticum  centigranum^  or 

fertilissimum    Plinii^    Indian   Wheat,  and   Panicum ; 

which,  in  every  Ear,  containeth  hundreds  of  Grains. 

But  this  increase  may  easily  be  conceived  of  Grains 
in  their  total  multiplication,  in  good  and  fertile 
ground,  since,  if  every  Grain  of  Wheat  produceth 
but  three  Ears,  the  increase  will  arise  above  that 
number.  Nor  are  we  without  examples  of  some 
grounds  which  have  produced  many  more  Ears,  and 
above  this  centesimal  increase:  As  Pliny  hath  left 
recorded  of  the  Byzacian  Field  in  Africa,  Misit  ex  eo 
loco  Procurator  ex  uno  quadraginta  minus  germina. 
Misii  ei  Neroni  pariier  iercentum  quadraginta  stipuloa^ 
ex  uno  grano.  Cum  centessimos  quidem  Leontini  Sicilian 
canqn  fundunt^  aliique,  ei  iota  Bcetica^  ei  imprimis 
JEgypitis.  And  even  in  our  own  Country,  from  one 
Grain  of  Wheat  sowed  in  a  Garden,  I  have  numbred 
many  more  than  an  hundred. 

And  though  many  Grains  are  commonly  lost  which 
come  not  to  sprouting  or  earing,  yet  the  same  is  also 
verified  in  measure ;  as  that  one  Bushel  should  produce 
iGen.t6.x9.  a  hundred,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  Com  in  Gerar\'^ 
Then  Isaac  sowed  in  thai  Land^  and  received  in  that 
year  an  hundred  fold.  That  is,  as  the  Chaldee 
explaineth  it,  a  hundred  for  one^  when  he  measured  it. 
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And  tliis  Plijiy  seems  to  intend,  when  he  saith  of  the  TRACT 
fertile  Byzacian  Territory  before  mentioned,  Kv  uno  I 
cenieni  quiiiquaginta  modii  reddunttir.  And  may  be 
favourably  apprehended  of  the  fertility  of  some 
grounds  in  Poland  \  wherein,  after  the  account  of 
Gaguinus^  from  Rye  sowed  in  August^  come  thirty  or 
forty  Ears,  and  a  Man  on  Horseback  can  scarce  look 
over  it.  In  the  Sabbatical  Crop  of  Jtidoea^  there  must 
be  admitted  a  large  increase,  and  probably  not  short  of 
this  centesimal  multiplication:  For  it  supplied  part 
of  the  sixth  year,  the  whole  seventh,  and  eighth  untill 
the  Harvest  of  that  year. 

The  seven  years  of  plenty  in  j/Egypt  must  be  of  high 
increase;  when,  by  storing  up  but  the  fifth  part, 
they  supplied  the  whole  Land,  and  many  of  their 
neighbours  after:  for  it  is  said,^  the  Famine  was  in  i Gen. 41.56. 
all  the  Land  about  them.  And  therefore  though  the 
causes  of  the  Dearth  in  Mgypi  be  made  out  from  the 
defect  of  the  overflow  of  Nibis,  according  to  the  Dream 
of  Pharaoh ;  yet  was  that  no  cause  of  tho  scarcity  of 
the  Land  of  Canaan^  which  may  rather  be  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  for  some 
succeeding  years,  if  their  Famine  held  time  and 
duration  with  that  of  jEgypt;  as  may  be  probably 
gather'*d  from  that  expression  of  Joseph^  Come  down  s  cen.  45. 9, 
unto  me  [into  jEgypt]  and  tarry  not^  and  there  will  I "' 
nottrish  you :  {for  yet  there  are  Jive  years  of  Famine) 
lest  thou  and  thy  Household,  and  all  that  thou  hast  come 
to  poverty. 

How  they  preserved  their  Com  so  long  in  j^gypt 
may  seem  hard  unto  Northern  and  moist  Climates, 
except  we  consider  the  many  ways  of  preservation 
practised  by  antiquity,  and  also  take  in  that  handsome 
account  of  Pliny ;  What  Com  soever  is  laid  up  in  the 
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TRACr  Ear,  it  taketh  no  harm  keep  it  as  long  as  you  will ; 
I        although  the  best  and  most  assured  way  to  keep  Com 
is  in  Caves  and  Vaults  under  ground,  according  to  the 
practice  of  Cappadocia  and  TTiracia, 

In  AUgypt  and  Mauritania  above  all  things  they 
look  to  this,  that  their  Granaries  stand  on  high 
ground ;  and  how  drie  so  ever  their  Floor  be,  they  lay 
a  course  of  ChafF  betwixt  it  and  the  ground.  Besides, 
they  put  up  their  Corn  in  Granaries  and  Bums 
together  with  the  Ear.  And  Varro  delivereth  that 
Wheat  laid  up  in  that  manner  will  last  fifty  years; 
Millet  an  hundred ;  and  Beans  so  conserved  in  a  Cave 
of  AmbraciOy  were  known  to  last  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  King  Pyrrhat^ 
unto  the  Pyratick  War  under  the  conduct  of 
Pompey. 

More  strange  it  may  seem  how,  after  seven  years, 
the  Grains  conserved  should  be  fruitfiill  for  a  new 
production.  For  it  is  said  that  Joseph  delivered  Seed 
unto  the  jEgyptians^  to  sow  their  Land  for  the  eighth 
year :  and  Com  after  seven  years  is  like  to  afford  little 
iTheoph.  or  uo  productiou,  according  to  TTieophrastus ;^  Ad 
HtstLz.  Sementem  semen  annictdum  optimum  putaiWy  binum 
deterius  et  trinum;  ultra  sterile  fermi  esty  guanquam 
ad  tunim  cibarium  idoneum. 

Yet  since,  from  former  exemplifications,  Com  may  be 
made  to  last  so  long,  the  fructifying  power  may  well 
be  conceived  to  last  in  some  good  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  the  region  and  place  of  its  conservation,  as  the 
same  TJieophrastus  hath  observed,  and  left  a  notable 
example  from  Cappadocia^  where  Com  might  be  kept 
sixty  years,  and  remain  fertile  at  forty ;  according  to 
his  expression  thus  translated;  In  Cappadocia  loco 
quodam  petra    dicto^   triticum  ad  quadraginta  annoi 
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Jwcundum  est^  ei  ad  semeniem  percommodum  durare  pro-   TRACT 
dihtm  esty  sexageiios  aut  septuagenos  ad  fisum  cibarium        I 
servari  posse  idoneum.     The  situation  of  that  Con- 
servatory,  was,   as   he   delivereth,   vy^Xov,    bvttvovv, 
evavpov,  high^  airy  and  eopposed  to  severed  favourable 
winds.     And  upon  such  consideration  of  winds  and 
ventilation,   some  conceive  the  ^Egyptian  Granaries 
were  made  open,  the  Country  being  free  from  rain. 
Howsoever  it   was,  that  contrivance    could    not   be 
without  some  hazard  :  ^  for  the  great  Mists  and  Dews  i  iCgypt 
of  that  Country  migrht  dispose  the   Corn  unto  cor-  •'^jx^**!** 
ruption.  yu  Theo. 

More  plainly  may  they  mistake,  who  from  some '***'^""* 
analogy  of  name  (as  if  Pyramid  were  derived  from 
HvpoVf  Triticum)y  conceive  the  ^Egyptian  Pyramids  to 
have  been  built  for  Granaries ;  or  look  for  any  settled 
Monuments  about  the  Desarts  erected  for  that  inten- 
tion ;  since  their  Store-houses  were  made  in  the  great 
Towns,  according  to  Scripture  expression,'  He  gathered  ^Gfta,ii.iB. 
up  all  the  Food  of  seven  years^  which  was  in  the  Land 
of  Mgypt^  and  laid  up  the  Food  in  the  Cities :  the  Food 
of  the  Field  which  was  round  about  every  City^  laid  he 
up  in  the  same. 

Sft,  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the  OUve  Tree^  which  oiwt  Truin 
is  wild  by  nature^  and  wert  grafted^  contrary  to  nature^  ^^"^  "*  **' 
into  a  good  OUve  Tree^  how  much  more  shall  these^ 
which  be  the  natural  Branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own 
Olive  Tree?  In  which  place,  how  answerable  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Husbandry  this  expression  of  S.  Paul  is, 
you  will  readily  apprehend  who  understand  the  rules 
of  insition  or  grafting,  and  that  way  of  vegetable  pro- 
pagation ;  wherein  that  is  contrary  to  nature,  or  natural 
roles  which  Art  observeth :  vix.  to  make  use  of  a  Cyons 
more  ignoble  than  the  Stock,  or  to  graft  wild  upon 
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TRACT  domestick  and  good  Plants, according  as  Theophrashts'^ 
I  hath  anciently  observed,  and,  making  instance  in  the 
iDecausU  Olivc,  hath  left  this  Doctrine  unto  us;  Urbanum  Sffl- 
vestribtis  ut  mti^  Olcastris  inserere.  Nam  si  i  contrario 
Sylvesirem  in  Urhanos  sex^eris^  eisi  differentia  qucedam 
«KaAAi«rap-  etit^  tamen^  bonw  Jrugis  Arbor  nunquam  profedo  red-- 
wtivwK  «^u  j^gi^if^ .  which  is  also  agreeable  unto  our  present  practice, 
who  graft  Pears  on  Thorns,  and  Apples  upon  Crabb 
Stocks,  not  using  the  contrary  insition.  And  when  it 
is  said,  How  much  more  shall  these^  which  are  the  natural 
Branches^  be  grafted  into  their  own  natural  Olive  Tree  f 
this  is  also  agreeable  unto  the  rule  of  the  same  Author; 
""EcrTt  Bi  /SeXr/o)!/  iyKevTpiafio^,  ofioiav  ei^  6/1010,  InsOio 
melior  est  similium  in  similibus:  For  the  nearer  con- 
sanguinity there  is  between  the  Cyons  and  the  Stock, 
the  readier  comprehension  is  made,  and  the  nobler 
fructification.  According  also  unto  the  later  caution  of 
Laurenberffius  ;^  Arbores  domesticce  insitioni  desHnaice, 
semper  anteponendce  Sylvestribus,  And  though  the 
success  be  good,  and  may  suffice  upon  Stocks  of  the 
same  denomination ;  yet,  to  be  grafted  upon  their  own 
and  Mother  Stock,  is  the  nearest  insition :  which  way, 
though  less  practised  of  old,  is  now  much  imbraced, 
and  found  a  notable  way  for  melioration  of  the  Fruit ; 
and  much  the  rather,  if  the  Tree  to  be  grafted  on  be  a 
good  and  generous  Plant,  a  good  and  fair  Olive,  as  the 
Apostle  seems  to  imply  by  a  peculiar  word  *  scarce  to 
be  found  elsewhere. 

It  must  l)e  also  considered,  that  the  Oleaster,  or  wild 
Olive,  by  cutting,  transplanting  and  the  best  managery 
of  Art,  can  be  made  but  to  produce  such  Olives  as 
(Theophrastus  saith)  were  particularly  named  PhamBa, 
that  is,  but  bad  Olives;  and  that  it  was  redcon^d 
among  Prodigies,  for  the  Oleaster  to  become  an  Olive 
Tree. 


*  De  horti- 
cultunu 


*  KoAXc 
Ron:.  II.  49. 
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And  when  insition  and  grafting,  in  the  Text,  is  TRACT 
applied  unto  the  Olive  Tree,  it  hath  an  Emphatical  1 
sense,  very  agreeable  unto  that  Tree  which  is  best 
propagated  this  way;  not  at  all  by  surculation,  as 
Theophrastus  observeth,  nor  well  by  Seed,  as  hath  been 
observed.  Omne  semen  simile  geniis  perficit^  propter 
oleam^  Okastrtim  enim  generate  hoc  est  sylvestrem  oleam^ 
et  nan  oleam  veram. 

"If,  therefore,  thou  Roman  and  Gentile  Branch, 
which  wert  cut  from  the  wild  Olive,  art  now,  by  the 
signal  mercy  of  God,  beyond  the  ordinary  and  com- 
monly expected  way,  grafted  into  the  true  Olive,  the 
Church  of  God ;  if  thou,  which  neither  naturally  nor 
by  humane  art  canst  be  made  to  produce  any  good 
Fruit,  and,  next  to  a  Miracle,  to  be  made  a  true  Olive, 
art  now  by  the  benignity  of  God  grafted  into  the 
proper  Olive;  how  much  more  shall  the  Jew,  and 
natural  Branch,  be  grafted  into  its  genuine  and  mother 
Tree,  wherein  propinquity  of  nature  is  like,  so  readily 
and  prosperously,  to  effect  a  coalition  ?  And  this  more 
especially  by  the  expressed  way  of  insition  or  implanta- 
tion, the  Olive  being  not  successfully  propagable  by 
Seed,  nor  at  all  by  surculation."" 

88.  Js  for  the  Stork^  the  Firre  Trees  are  her  House,  stork  nest- 
This  expression,  in  our  Translation,  which  keeps  close  'j^ain"^ 
to  the  Original  Chasidah^  is  somewhat  different  from  ^**^  ****•  '^ 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Translation  ;  nor  agreeable  unto 
common  observation,  whereby  they  are  known  commonly 
to  build  upon  Chimneys,  or  the  tops  of  Houses,  and 
high  Buildings,  which  notwithstanding,  the  common 
Translation  may  clearly  consist  with  observation,  if  we 
consider  that  this  is  commonly  affirmed  of  the  black 
Stork,  and  take  notice  of  the  description  of  Onnthologus 
in  AldrovofnduSy  that  such  Storks  are  often  found  in 
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TRACT  divers  parts,  and  that  they  do  in  Arbaribus  nidtdari^ 
I  propsertim  in  abietibus;  Make  their  Nests  on  Trees, 
especially  upon  Firre  Trees.  Nor  wholly  disagreeing 
unto  the  practice  of  the  common  white  Stork,  accord- 
ing unto  Varro^  nidulantur  in  agri^ :  and  the  conces- 
sion of  AUirovandus  that  sometimes  they  build  on 
Trees :  and  the  assertion  of  BeUormis^  that  men  dress 
them  Nests,  and  place  Cradles  upon  high  Trees,  in 
Marish  regions,  that  Storks  may  breed  upon  them : 
which  course  some  observe  for  Hems  and  Cormorants 
with  us.  And  this  building  of  Storks  upon  Trees,  may 
be  also  answerable  unto  the  original  and  natural  way 
of  building  of  Storks  before  the  political  habitations  of 
men,  and  the  raising  of  Houses  and  high  Buildings ; 
before  they  were  invited  by  such  conveniences  and 
prepared  Nests,  to  relinquish  their  natural  places  of 
nidulation.  I  say,  before  or  where  such  advantages  are 
not  ready ;  when  Swallows  found  other  places  than 
Chimneys,  and  Daws  found  other  places  than  holes  in 
high  Fabricks  to  build  in. 

34.  And^  therefore^  Israel  said  carry  doxen  the  man  a 
present^  a  little  Balm^  a  little  Honey^  and  Myrrhe^  Nuis 
and  Almonds.  Now  whether  this,  which  Jacob  sent, 
were  the  proper  Balsam  extolled  by  humane  Writers, 
you  cannot  but  make  some  doubt,  who  find  the  Greek 
Translation  to  be  'Frfrlvrfy  that  is,  Resina^  and  so  may 
have  some  suspicion  that  it  might  be  some  pure  distillap- 
tion  from  the  Turpentine  Tree,  which  grows  pros* 
perously  and  plentiiiilly  in  Judcea^  and  seems  so  under- 
stood by  the  Arabick ;  and  was  indeed  esteemed  by 
T/ieophrastns  and  Dhscorides^  the  chiefest  of  resinous 
Bodies,  and  the  word  Resina  Emphatically  used  for  it. 
That  the  Balsam  Plant  hath  grown  and  prospered  in 
Jnda^a  we  believe  without  dispute.     For  the  same  is 


Bairn,  in 
Gen.  43.  IT. 
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attested  by  TTieophrastuSy  P^'Mft  Jugtinus^  and  many  TRACT 
more ;  from  the  commendation  that  Gaien  afTordeth  of  I 
the  Balsam  of  Syriuy  and  the  story  of  Cleopatra^  that 
she  obtain'^d  some  Plants  of  Balsam  from  Herod  the 
Great  to  transplant  into  jEgypt.  But  whether  it  was 
so  anciently  in  Judcea  as  the  time  of  Jacob;  nay, 
whether  this  Plant  was  here  before  the  time  of  Solomon^ 
that  great  collectour  of  Vegetable  rarities,  some  doubt 
may  be  made  from  the  account  of  JosephuSj  that  the 
Queen  of  Sheba^  a  part  of  Arabia^  among  presents  unto 
Solomon^  brought  some  Plants  of  the  Balsam  Tree,  as 
one  of  the  peculiar  estimables  of  her  Coimtry. 

Whether  this  ever  had  its  natural  growth,  or  were 
an  original  native  Plant  of  Judcea^  much  more  that  it 
was  peculiar  unto  that  Country,  a  greater  doubt  may 
arise:  while  we  reade  in  Pausanias^  Strabo  and  Dto- 
dorwt^  that  it  grows  also  in  Arabia^  and  find  in  Thco- 
phrastus^  that  it  grew  in  two  Gardens  about  Jericho  \  iheo- 
in  Judiea.  And  more  especially  whiles  we  seriously  f'^^S 
consider  that  notable  discourse  between  AbdeUa^ 
Abdachim  and  Alpmus^  concluding  the  natural  and 
original  place  of  this  singular  Plant  to  be  in  Arabia^ 
about  Mecha  and  Medina^  where  it  still  plentifully 
groweth,  and  Mountains  abound  therein.  From 
whence  it  hath  been  carefully  transplanted  by  the 
Bashds  of  Grand  Cairo^  into  the  Garden  of  Matarea ; 
where,  when  it  dies,  it  is  repaired  again  from  those 
parts  of  Arabia^  from  whence  the  Grand  Signior  yearly 
rcceiveth  a  present  of  Balsam  from  the  Xeriff  of 
Mechay  still  called  by  the  Arabians  Balessan ;  whence 
they  believe  arose  the  Greek  appellation  Balsam,  And 
since  these  Balsam-plants  are  not  now  to  be  found  in 
Judaea^  and  though  purposely  cultivated,  are  often  lost 
in  Judasa^  but  everlastingly  live,  and  naturally  renew 
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TRACT  in  Arabia;  They  probably   concluded,  that  those  of 

1        Judcea  were  foreign  and  transplanted  from  these  parts. 

AH  which  notwithstanding,  since  the  same  Plant 

may    grow    naturally   and    spontaneously   in   several 

Countries,  and  either  from  inward  or  outward  causes 

be  lost  in  one  Region,  while  it  continueth  and  sub- 

sisteth  in  another,  the  Balsam  Tree  might  possibly  be 

a  native  of  Jiidcea  as  well  as  of  Arabia  ;  which  because 

de  facto  it  cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  the  ancient 

expressions  of  Scripture  become  doubtfiill  in  this  point. 

But  since  this  Plant  hath  not,  for  a  long  time,  grown 

in  Jvdaeay  and  still  plentifully  prospers  in  Arabia^  that 

which  now  comes  in  pretious  parcels  to  us,  and  still  is 

called  the  Balsam  of  Jtida^a^  may  now  surrender  its 

name,  and   more   properly   be  called   the  Balsam  of 

Arabia, 

Barley,  35.  And  thc  Flox  and  the  Barley  was  mmitien;  for 

Fiax,  &c.  in  ^^^  BarUij  was  in  the  Ear^  and  the  Flax  wcu  boUedy  but 

the  Wheat  and  the  Rye  was  not  smUten,  for  they  were 

1  Linuin  foi-  fiot  ffTowu  up}     How  the  Barley  and  the  Flax  should 

mlnavif"'    ^  Smitten  in  the  plague  of  Hail  in  jEgypt^  and  the 

vwtpuMTiCor,  Wheat  and  Rye   escape,  because  they  were  not  yet 

Scrotu^      grown  up,  may  seem  strange  unto  English  observers, 

Lat.  who  call  Barley  Summer  Com  sown  so  many  months 

iMo,  r.     ^^^^  Wheat,  and,  beside  hordeum  Polyetichon^  or  trig 

Barley,  sowe  not  Barley  in  the  Winter,  to  anticipate  the 

growth  of  Wheat. 

And  the  same  may  also  seem  a  preposterous  expres- 
sion unto  all  who  do  not  consider  the  various  Agri- 
culture, and  different  Husbandry  of  Nations,  and  such 
as  was  practised  in  ^fi^ypt^  and  fairly  proved  to  have 
been  also  used  in  Jtidcoa.  wherein  their  Barley  Harvest 
was  before  that  of  Wheat ;  as  is  confirmable  from  that 
expression  in  Rnth^  that  she  came  into  Bethlehem  at  the 
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beginning  of  Barley  Harvest^  and  staid  unto  the  end  TRACT 
of  Wheat  Harvest ;  from  the  death  of  Manasses  the  1 
Father  of  Judith^  Emphatically  expressed  to  have 
happened  in  the  Wheat  Harvest,  and  more  advanced 
heat  of  the  Sun ;  and  from  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to 
oflTer  the  Barley  Sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  in  March^  and 
a  Cake  of  Wheat  Flower  but  at  the  end  of  Pentecost. 
Consonant  unto  the  practice  of  the  iGgyptians,  who 
(as  Theophrastus  delivereth)  sowed  their  Barley  early 
in  reference  to  their  first  Fruits ;  and  also  the  common 
rural  practice,  recorded  by  the  same  Authour,  Maturi 
seriiur  Triticum,  Hordeum^  quod  etiam  maturiusseritur; 
Wheai  and  Barley  are  sowed  early  j  but  Barley  earlier 
of  the  two. 

Flax  was  also  an  early  Plant,  as  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  neighbour  Coimtry  of  Canaan.  For  the 
Israelites  kept  the  Passover  in  Gilgal  in  the  foini;eenth 
day  of  the  first  Month,  answering  unto  prrt  of  our 
Marchy  having  newly  passed  Jordan:  And  the  Spies 
which  were  sent  from  Shittim  unto  Jericho^  not  many 
days  before,  were  hid  by  Rahab  under  the  stalks  of 
Flax,  which  lay  drying  on  the  top  of  her  House ;  which 
sheweth  that  the  Flax  was  already  and  newly  gathered. 
For  this  was  the  first  preparation  of  Flax,  and  before 
fluviation  or  rotting,  whidii,  after  Pliny's  account,  was 
after  Wheat  Harvest. 

But  the  Wheat  and  the  Rye  were  not  smitten^  far  they 
were  not  grown  up.  The  Original  signifies  that  it  was 
hidden^  or  dark^  the  Vulgar  and  Septuagint  that  it  was 
serotinous  or  late^  and  our  old  Translation  that  it  was 
kde  sown.  And  so  the  expression  and  interposition  of 
MoseSy  who  well  understood  the  Husbandry  of  jEgypty 
might  Emphatically  declare  the  state  of  Wlieat  and 
Rye  in  that  particular  year;  and  if  so,  the  same  is 
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TRACT  solvable  from  the  time  of  the  floud  of  Nilus^  and  the 
I  measure  of  its  inundation.  For  if  it  were  very  high, 
and  over-drenching  the  ground,  they  were  forced  to 
later  Seed-time;  and  so  the  Wheat  and  the  Rye 
escaped;  for  they  were  more  slowly  growing  Grains, 
and,  by  reason  of  the  greater  inundation  of  the  River, 
were  sown  later  than  ordinary  that  year,  especially  in 
the  Plains  near  the  River,  where  the  ground  drieth 
latest. 

Some  think  the  plagues  of  jEgypt  were  acted  in  one 
Month,  others  but  in  the  compass  of  twelve.  In  the 
delivery  of  Scripture  there  is.no  accoimt,  of  what  time 
of  the  year  or  particular  Month  they  fell  out ;  but  the 
account  of  these  grains,  which  were  either  smitten  or 
escaped,  make  the  plague  of  Hail  to  have  probably 
liapned  in  February :  This  may  be  collected  from  the 
new  and  old  account  of  the  Seed  time  and  Harvest  in 
1  Radzeviis  ^gypt.  For,  accordiug  to  the  account  of  Radxevil^ 
Tfoveu.  |.[^g  River  rising  in  June^  and  the  Banks  being  cut  in 
September^  they  sow  about  S.  Andrews^  when  the  Floud 
is  retired,  and  the  moderate  driness  of  the  ground 
permitteth.  So  that  the  Barley  anticipating  the 
Wheat,  either  in  time  of  sowing  or  growing,  might  be 
in  Ear  in  Febntary, 
•jpiin.  iib.  18.  The  account  of  Pliny  *  is  little  different.  They  cast 
cafi.  18.  ^j^g  gggj  upon  the  Slime  and  Mudd  when  the  River  is 
down,  which  commonly  happeneth  in  the  beginning  of 
November.  They  begin  to  reap  and  cut  down  a  little 
before  the  Calends  of  Aprils  about  the  middle  of 
Marrhj  and  in  the  Month  of  May  their  Harvest  is  in. 
So  that  Barley  anticipating  Wheat,  it  might  be  in  Ear 
in  February^  and  Wheat  not  yet  grown  up,  at  least  to 
the  Spindle  or  Ear,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Hail.  For 
thev  cut  down  about  the  middle  of  Marchy  at  least 
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their  forward  Corns,  and  in  the  Month  of  May  all   1"^ 
sorts  of  Corns  were  in.  1 

The  turning  of  the  River  into  Bloud  shews  in  what 
Month  this  happened  not.  That  is,  not  when  the  River 
had  overflown;  for  it  is  said,  the  ^Egyptians  digged 
round  about  the  River  for  Water  to  drink^  which  they 
could  not  have  done,  if  the  River  had  been  out,  and 
the  Fields  under  Water. 

In  the  same  Text  you  cannot,  without  some  hesita- 
tion, pass  over  the  translation  of  Rye,  which  the  Original 
nameth  Cassumeth^  the  Greek  rendreth  Obfra^  the  French 
and  Dutch  Spelta^  the  Latin  Zea^  and  not  Secale  the 
known  word  for  Rye.  But  this  common  Rye  so  well 
understood  at  present,  was  not  distinctly  described,  or 
not  well  known  from  early  Antiquity.  And  therefore, 
in  this  uncertainty,  some  have  thought  it  to  have  been 
the  Typha  of  the  Ancients.  Cordus  will  have  it  to  be 
Olyra^  and  RueUius  some  kind  of  Oryza,  But  having 
no  vulgar  and  well  known  name  for  those  Grains,  we 
warily  embrace  an  appellation  of  near  affinity,  and 
tolerabl*'  render  it  Rye. 

While  Flax,  Barley,  Wheat  and  Rye  are  named, 
some  may  wonder  why  no  mention  is  made  of  Ryce, 
wherewith,  at  present,  Mgypt  so  much  aboundeth. 
But  whether  that  Plant  grew  so  early  in  that  Country, 
some  doubt  may  be  made:  for  Ryce  is  originally  a 
Grain  of  India^  and  might  not  then  be  transplanted 
into  JEgypt 

86.  Let  them  become  as  the  Grass  growing  upon  the  SAsmvt^ 
House  top,  which  withereth  before  it  be  plucked  ^p^  ^ta\,\^^^, 
whereof  the  mower  Jilleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that 
bindeth  Sheaves  his  bosome.    Though  the  filing  of  the 
handj  and   mention  of  Sheaves  of  Hay,   may  seem 
strange  unto  us,  who  ose  neither  handfidls  nor  Sheaves 

VOL.  lu.  a 
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TRACT  in  that  kind  of  Husbandry,  yet  may  it  be  properly 
I        taken,  and  you  are  not  like  to  doubt  thereof,  who  may 
find  the  like  expressions  in  the  Authours  de  Re  rtutica^ 
concerning  the  old  way  of  this  Husbandry. 

Columella^  delivering  what  Works  were  not  to  be 
permitted  upon  the  Roman  Ferice^  or  Festivals,  among 
others  sets  down,  that  upon  such  days,  it  was  not  law- 
full  to  carry  or  bind  up  Hay,  nee  fcenum  vmcire  nee 
vehere^  per  religiones  PonUfictim  licet, 

Marcus  Varro  ^  is  more  particular ;  Printum  de  praUi 
herbarum  cum  crescere  deeiiiy  subeecari  falcibus  debei^  et 
quoad  peracesccU  JurciUia  vereari^  cum  peracuUj  de  hie 
manipuioe  fieri  et  vehi  in  xnBam. 

And  their  course  of  mowing  seems  somewhat  difPermt 
from  ours.  For  they  cut  not  down  clear  at  once,  bat 
used  an  after  section,  which  they  peculiarly  called 
SicilUiumy  according  as  the  word  is  expounded  by 
Georgius  Alexandrinue^  and  Beroaldui  eSter  P&y; 
Sicilire  eat  falcibus  consectari  quasfoenisecas  proBUrierwtd^ 
atU  ea  secare  quas  foenisecce  prasterierurvt. 
Juniper  87.  When  'tis  said  that  JS^um  lay  and  slept  nnd^  a 

iKing.V  s,  Juniper  Tree,  some  may  wonder  how  that  Tree,  which 
etc  in  our  parts  groweth  but  low  and  shrubby,  should 

afibrd  him  shade  and  covering.  But  others  know  that 
there  is  a  lesser  and  a  larger  kind  of  that  Vegetable; 
that  it  makes  a  Tree  in  its  proper  soil  and  region. 
And  may  find  in  Pliny  that  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
Sagvntina  in  Spain^  the  Rafters  were  made  of  Juniper. 
pmL  laa  4.  In  that  expression  of  David^  Sharp  Arrows  cf  ike 
mighty  J  with  Coals  of  Juniper;  Though  Juniper  be  left 
out  in  the  last  Translation,  yet  may  there  be  an 
Emphatical  sense  from  that  word;  since  Juniper 
abounds  with  a  piercing  Oil,  and  makes  a  smart  Five. 
And  the  rather,  if  that  quality  be  half  true,  whidi 
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Pliny  affirmeth,  that  the  Coab  of  Juniper  raked  up  TRACT 
will  keep  a  glowing  Fire  for  the  space  of  a  year.     For        I 
so  the  expression  will  Emphatically  imply,  not  onely 
the  smart  burnings  but  the  lasting  Jire  of  their  malice. 

That  passage  of  Job^^  wherein  he  complains  that  >  Job  ja  3, 4- 
poor  and  half  feunished  fellows  despised  him,  is  of 
greater  difficulty ;  Far  want  and  famine  they  were  eoU^ 
tary,  they  cut  up  Mallows  by  the  Bushes^  and  Juniper 
roots  for  meai.  Wherein  we  might  at  first  doubt  the 
Translation,  not  onely  from  the  Greek  Text  but  the 
assertion  of  Dioscorides^  who  affirmeth  that  the  roots 
of  Juniper  are  of  a  venomous  quality.  But  Scaliger 
hath  disproved  the  same  from  the  practice  of  the 
African  Physicians,  who  use  the  decoction  of  Juniper 
roots  against  the  Venereal  Disease.  The  Chaldee 
reads  it  Genista^  or  some  kind  of  Broom,  which  will  be 
also  unusual  and  hard  Diet,  except  thereby  we  under- 
stand the  Orobanche^  or  Broom  Rape,  which  groweth 
from  the  roots  of  Broom ;  and  which,  according  to 
DioscorideSf  men  used  to  eat  raw  or  boiled  in  the 
manner  of  Asparagus. 

And,  therefore,  this  expression  doth  highly  declare 
the  misery,  poverty  and  extremity  of  the  persons  who 
were  now  mockers  of  him  ;  they  being  so  contemptible 
and  necessitous,  that  they  were  fain  to  be  content, 
not  with  a  mean  Diet,  but  such  as  was  no  Diet  at  all, 
the  roots  of  Trees,  the  roots  of  Juniper,  which  none 
would  make  use  of  for  Food,  but  in  the  lowest  necessity, 
and  some  degree  of  famishing. 

38.  While  some  have  disputed  whether  Theopkrashuscm^utiime- 
knew  the  Scarlet  Berry,  others   may  doubt  whether  ^|^^j^ 
that  noble  tincture  were  known  unto  the  Hebrews,  ^o(>- 's* 
which  notwithstanding  seems  clear  from  the  early  and  ^' 
iterated  expressions  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Scarlet 
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TRACT  Tincture,  and  is  the  less  to  be  doubted  because  the 
I  Scarlet  Berry  grew  plentifully  in  the  Land  of  Canaan^ 
and  so  they  were  furnished  with  the  Materiab  of  that 
Colour.  For  though  Diascorides  saith  it  groweth  m 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia^  yet  that  it  also  grew  in  Judcsck^ 
seems  more  than  probable  from  the  account  of  Bd- 
lonius^  who  observed  it  to  be  so  plentifiill  in  that 
Country,  that  it  afforded  a  profitable  Commodity,  and 
great  quantity  thereof  was  transported  by  the  Venetian 
Merchants. 

How  this  should  be  fitly  expressed  by  the  word 
Tolagnoth^  Vermis^  or  Worm^  may  be  made  out  from 
Pliny^  who  calls  it  Coccus  ScoleciuSf  or  the  Wonrnf 
Berry ;  as  also  from  the  name  of  that  Colour  called 
Vermilion^  or  the  Warm  Colour;  and  which  is  also 
answerable  unto  the  true  nature  of  it.  For  this  is  no 
[iV'oper  Berry  containing  the  fructifying  part,  but  a 
kind  of  Vessicular  excrescence,  adhering  commonly  to 
the  Leaf  of  the  Ilejp  Coccigera^  or  dwarf  and  small  kind 
of  Oak,  whose  Leaves  are  always  green,  and  its  proper 
seminal  parts  Acrons.  This  little  Bagg  containeth  a 
red  Pulp,  which,  if  not  timely  gathered,  or  left  to  it 
self,  produceth  small  red  Flies,  and  partly  a  red  powder, 
both  serviceable  unto  the  tincture.  And  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  generation  of  Flies,  when  it  is  first 
gathered,  they  sprinkle  it  over  with  Vinegar,  especially 
such  as  make  use  of  the  fresh  Pulp  for  the  confection  of 
AOcermes;  which  still  retaineth  the  Arabick  name, 
from  the  Kermesherry ;  which  is  agreeable  unto  the 
description  of  Bellonius  and  Qmnqueranus.  And  the 
same  we  have  beheld  in  Provence  and  Languedock^ 
where  it  is  plentifully  gathered,  and  called  Manna 
Rusticorum^  from  the  considerable  profit  which  the 
Peasants  make  by  gathering  of  it. 
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39.  Mention  is  made   of  Oaks   in  divers  parts  of  TRACT 
Scripture,  which  though  the  Latin  sometimes  renders        I 
a  Turpentine  Tree,  yet  surely  some  kind  of  Oak  may  Ornks,  w 
be  understood  thereby ;  but  whether  our  common  Oak  joch.^H.^:^ 
as  is  commonly  apprehended,  you  may  well  doubt ;  for  J^  *•  *9- 
the  common  Oak,  which  prospereth  so  well  with  us,  Houa.  4. 11, 
delighteth  not  in   hot  regions.      And   that   diligent*^ 
Botanist  BeUonius,  who  took  such  particular  notice 
of  the  Plants  of  Syria  and  Judcea,  observed  not  the 
vulgar  Oak  in  those  parts.     But  he  found  the  Ikx, 
Chesne  Vert^  or  Ever-green  Oak,  in  many  places;  as 
also  that  kind  of  Oak  which  is  properly  named  Escultu : 
and  he  makes  mention  thereof  in  places  about  Jerusa- 
km,  and  in  his  Journey  from  thence  unto  Damascus^ 
where  he  found  Monies  Ilice^  et  Escuio  virenUs ;  which, 
in  his  Discourse  of  LemnoSy  he  saith  are  always  green. 
And  therefore  when  it  is  said  ^  of  Absalom,  that  his  * » ^^-  »^- 
Mule  went  under  the  thick  Boughs  of  a  greai  Oaky  and 
his  Head  caught  hold  of  the  Oaky  and  he  was  taken  up 
between  the  Heaven  and  the  Earthy  that  Oak  might  be 
some  IlejCy  or  rather  Esculus.     For  that  is  a  thick  and 
bushy  kind,  in  Orbem  comosay  as  Dale-champius ;  ramis 
in  orbem  disposiOs  comanSy  as  Reneahnus  describeth  it. 
And  when  it  is  said*  that  Ezechicu  broke  down  Mf  >aKbg. 
ImageSy  and  cut  down  the  GroveSy  they  might  much  *  '  ** 
consist  of  Oaks,  which  were  sacred  unto  Pagan  Deities, 
as  this  more  particularly,  according  to  that  of  VtrgUy 

Nemordmque  Jovi  qua  nuurima/rondet 
Escuitu. 

And,  in  Judasay  where  no  hogs  were  eaten  by  the  Jews, 
and  few  kept  by  others,  His  not  unlikely  that  they 
DOiost  cherished  the  EscuhUy  which  might  serve  for  Food 
of  men.  For  the  Acrons  thereof  are  the  sweetest  of 
any  Oak,  and  taste  like  Chesnuts ;  and  so  producing 
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TRACT  an    edulious    or    esculent  Fruit,  is  properly   named 
I        Escukts. 

They  which  know  the  Ilex,  or  Ever-green  Oak,  with 
somewhat  prickled  leaves,  named  TipCvo^,  will  better 
understand  the  irreconcileable  answer  of  the  two  Elders, 
when  the  one  accused  Susanna  of  incontinency  under 
a  11/9^1/099  or  Ever-green  Oak,  the  other  under  a 
%)(iPo<:^  I..eniisctUj  or  Mastick  Tree,  which  are  so  differ- 
ent in  Bigness,  Boughs,  Leaves  and  Fruit,  the  one 
bearing  Acrons,  the  other  Berries :  And,  without  the 
knowledge  hereof,  will  not  Emphatically  or  distinctly 
understand  that  of  the  Poet, 

Flavdque  de  viridi  Hiliabant  Hice  meUa. 

ctdars  t/  40.  Whcu  wc  ofteu  meet  with  the  Cedars  of  Libanuf^ 
Libmnus.  ^y^^  exprcssion  may  be  used  not  onely  because  they 
grew  in  a  known  and  neighbour  Country,  but  also 
because  they  were  of  the  noblest  and  largest  kind  of 
that  Vegetable;  and  we  find  the  Phcenidan  Cedar 
magnified  by  the  Ancients.  The  Cedar  of  Libanus  is 
a  coniferous  Tree,  bearing  Cones  or  Cloggs ;  (not 
Berries)  of  such  a  vastness,  that  MeUMor  Lussjf,  a 
great  Traveller,  found  one  upon  lAbanus  as  big  as 
seven  men  could  compass.  Some  are  now  so  curious 
as  to  keep  the  Branches  and  Cones  thereof  among  their 
rare  Collections.  And,  though  much  Cedar  Wood  be 
now  brought  from  America,  yet  ^tis  time  to  take  notice 
of  the  true  Cedar  of  Libanus,  imployed  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon ;  for  they  have  been  much  destroyed  and 
neglected,  and  become  at  last  but  thin.  BeUonius 
could  reckon  but  twenty  eight,  Rowolfius  and  Radxevil 
but  twenty  four,  and  Bidulphus  the  same  number.  And 
1 A  jourrny  a  later  account  ^  of  some  English  Travellers  saith, 
iim7^i  that  they  are  now  but  in  one  place,  and  in  a  small 
compass,  in  Libanus. 
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Quando  ingresH  Jheritia  terranij  ei  Planiaveritia  in  TRACT 
%Ba  Ugna  Pomxfefa^  auferetis  prcBputia  eomrn.    Poma        ^ 
qua  gerrmnani  mmunda  eruni  vobisj  nee  edeiii  etc  ei9.  ^^^^^ 
Quarto  auiem  anno,  omms  frudua  eorum  sanctificabihurf  ^  uiriL  19. 
laudabiiis    Domino.       Qumio    auiem    cmno    comedetis^ 
fimctus.     By  this  Law  they  were  injoyned  not  to  eat 
of  the  Fruits  of  the  Trees  which  they  planted  for  the 
firH  three  years :  and,  as  the  Vulgar  expresseth  it,  to 
take  away  the  Prepuces,  from  such  Trees,  during  that 
time ;  the  Fruits  of  the  fourth  year  being  holy  unto  the 
Lord^  and  those  of  the  fifth  allowable  unto  others. 
Now  if  auferre  prceputia  be  taken,  as  many  learned 
men  have  thought,  to  pluck  away  the  bearing  Buds, 
before  they  proceed  imto  Flowers  or  Fruit,  you  will 
readily  apprehend  the  Metaphor,  from  the  analogy  and 
similitude  of  those  Sprouts  and  Buds,  which,  shutting 
up  the    fruitfull    particle,  resembleth  the  preputial 
part 

And  you  may  also  find  herein  a  piece  of  Husbandry 
not  mentioned  in  Theophrastue,  or  Columella.  For  by 
taking  away  of  the  Buds,  and  hindering  fructification, 
the  Trees  become  more  vigorous,  both  in  growth  and 
future  production.  By  such  a  way  King  Pyrrhus  got 
into  a  lusty  race  of  Beeves,  and  such  as  were  desired 
over  all  Greece^  by  keeping  them  from  Generation 
untill  the  ninth  year. 

And  you  may  also  discover  a  physical  advantage  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Fruit,  which  becometh  less  crude 
and  more  wholsome,  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  yean 
production. 

41.  While  you  reade  in  Theophragt%t8y  or  modem  PmrHtUmqf 
Herbalists,  a  strict  division  of  Plants,  into  ^rborj^^J^ 


Frvtex^    Suffrutex  et  Herba,  you    cannot  but  teineTrrg^im 
notice  of   the  Scriptural  division  at  the   Creation, 
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TRACT  into  Tree  and  Herb  :  and  this  may  seem  too  narrow  to 
I  comprehend  the  Classis  of  Vegetables ;  which,  notwith- 
standingy  may  be  sufficient,  and  a  plain  and  intelligible 
division  thereof.  And  therefore  in  this  difficulty  con- 
cerning the  division  of  Plants,  the  learned  Botanist, 
CcBsalpimis^  thus  concludeth,  Clarius  agemui  si  aUeri 
div'mone  neglectd,  duo  iantitm  Plantarum  genera  stdh 
stituamua^  Arborem  scilicet  ^  ei  Herbcan,  conjungmUs 
cum  Arborihis  FnUiceSy  et  cum  Herba  Suffrutices; 
Frutices  being  the  lesser  Trees,  and  St^ffruiices  the 
larger,  harder  and  more  solid  Herbs. 

And  this  division  into  Herb  and 'Tree,  may  also 
suffice,  if  we  take  in  th&t  natural  ground  of  the 
division  of  perfect  Plants,  and  such  as  grow  from  Seeds. 
For  Plants,  in  their  first  production,  do  send  forth  two 
Leaves  adjoining  to  the  Seed;  and  then  afterwards,  do 
either  produce  two  other  Leaves,  and  so  successively 
before  any  Stalk  ;  and  such  go  under  the  name  of  11^, 
Bordvrj,  or  Herb ;  or  else,  after  the  first  Leaves  succeed- 
ing to  the  Seed  Leaves,  they  send  forth  a  Stalk,  or  rudi- 
ment of  a  Stalk  before  -^ny  other  Leaves,  and  suck  fall 
under  the  Classis  of  AipSpop^  or  Tree.  So  that,  in  this 
natural  division,  there  are  but  two  grand  differences, 
that  is.  Tree  and  Herb.  The  Frutea  and  St^ffhUex 
have  the  way  of  production  Arom  the  Seed,  and  in 
other  respects  the  Suffrutices^  or  Cremia^  have  a  middle 
and  participating  nature,  and  referable  unto  Herbs. 
Tk4Bay  42.  /  huvc  scen  the  ungodly  in  great  power ^  and 

PuiIIj.  35.  flourishing  like  a  green  Bay  Tree,  Both  Scripture  and 
humane  Writers  draw  frequent  illustrations  from 
Plants.  Scribonius  Largus  illustrates  the  old  Cymbals 
from  the  Cotyledon  PalustriSy  or  Umbelicus  Venerii. 
Who  would  expect  to  find  AarorCs  Mitre  in  any  Plant  ? 
yet  Josephus  hath  taken  some  pains  to  make  out  the 
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same  in  the  seminal  knop  of  Hyo8cyamu8^  or  Henbane.  TRACT 
The  Scripture  compares  the  Figure  of  Manna  unto  the  I 
Seed  of  Coriander.  In  Jeremy  ^  we  find  the  expression,  ^  jer.  la  s- 
Streight  as  a  PcUm  Tree:  And  here  the  wicked  in 
their  flourishing  state  are  likened  unto  a  Bay  Tree. 
Which,  sufficiently  answering  the  sense  of  the  Text, 
we  are  unwilling  to  exclude  that  noble  Plant  from  the 
honour  of  having  its  name  in  Scripture.  Yet  we  can- 
not but  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  renders  it  Cedars^ 
and  the  Vulgar  accordingly,  Vidi  impiium  euperexaU- 
cdumy  et  elevatum  eiaU  Cedros  Libani ;  and  the  Trans- 
lation of  Tremelius  mentions  neither  Bay  nor  Cedar ; 
Sese  expUcarUem  ianquam  Arbor  indigena  virens ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  last  Low  Dutch 
Translation.  A  private  Translation  renders  it  like 
a  green  self 'growing^  Laurel,  The  High  Dutch  of^Ainsworth. 
lAdher'*s  Bible,  retains  the  word  Lawrel\  and  so  doth 
the  old  Saxon  and  Island  Translation;  so  also  the 
French,  Spanish ;  and  Italian  of  Diodaii :  yet  his  Notes 
acknowledge  that  some  think  it  rather  a  Cedar,  and 
others  any  large  Tree  in  a  prospering  and  natural 
Soil. 

But  however  these  Translations  difier,  the  sense  is 
allowable  and  obvious  unto  apprehension :  when  no 
particular  Plant  is  named,  any  proper  to  the  sense 
may  be  supposed;  where  either  Cedar  or  Laurel  is 
mentioned,  if  the  preceding  words  [exalted  and  elevated] 
be  used,  they  are  more  appliable  unto  the  Cedar; 
where  the  word  [Jlourishing]  is  used,  it  is  more  agree- 
able unto  the  Laurel,  which,  in  its  prosperity,  abounds 
with  pleasant  flowers,  whereas  those  of  the  Cedar  are 
very  little,  and  scarce  perceptible,  answerable  to  the 
Finre,  Pine  and  other  coniferous  Trees. 

43.  And  in  the  mornings  when  they  were  come  from 
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TRACT  Bethany^  he  was  hungry;  and  seeifig  a  Figg  Tree  qfar 
I  off*  having  Leaves^  he  came^  \f  haply  he  might  find  amy 
Th€Fia  thmg  thereon ;  and  when  he  came  to  it^  he  found  noMmg 
s.  Mark.  xx.  btit  Leaves  :for  the  time  qfFigge  was  not  yet.  Singular 
13,  etc.  conceptions  have  passed  from  learned  men  to  make 
iMatt.  ai.  out  this  passage  of  S.  Mark,  which  S.  Matthew^  so 
'^  plainly    delivereth;    most    men    doubting    why    our 

Saviour  should  curse  the  Tree  for  bearing  no  Fruit, 
when  the  time  of  Fruit  was  not  yet  come ;  or  why  it  is 
said  that  the  time  ofFiggs  was  not  yet,  when,  notwith- 
standing, Figgs  might  be  found  at  that  season. 
3HeiiuiiuM      Hetnsius^  who   thinks  that  ISiae  must  salve  the 
Nonnum.      jo^bt,  according  to  the  received  Reading  of  the  Text, 
undertaketh   to   vary   the  same,  reading  oi  ^kp  ^, 
Kaip6<;  avKcov,  that  is.  ^br  where  he  was,  it  was  the  season 
or  time  of  Figgs. 
iD.Hun.         X  learned  Interpreter*  of  our  own,  without  altera- 
tion of  accents  or  words,  endeavours  to  salve  all,  by 
another  interpretation   of  the  same,  Ot;  7^  tcaipo^ 
avKtov,  For  it  was  not  a  good  or  seasonable  year  for 
Figgs. 

But,  because  men  part  not  easily  with  old  beliefs,  or 
the  received  construction  of  words,  we  shall  briefly  set 
down  what  may  be  alledged  for  it. 

And,  first,  for  the  better  comprehension  of  all 
deductions  hereupon,  we  may  consider  the  several 
differences  and  distinctions  both  of  Figg  Trees  and 
their  Fruits.  Smdae  upon  the  word  *I<r^^9  makes 
four  divisions  of  Figgs,  "O^kawBo^^  ^Xi;^,  %vitov  and 
''\a\a^>  But  because  4>i7Xi7^  makes  no  considerable 
distinction,  learned  men  do  chiefly  insist  upon  the 
three  others ;  that  is,  ''OXwOo^^  or  Qrossus,  which  satt 
the  Buttons,  or  small  sort  of  Figgs,  either  not  ripe, 
or  not  ordinarily  proceeding  to  ripeness,  but  fiUl  away 
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at  least  in  the  greatest  part,  and  especially  in  sharp  TRACT 
Winters;  which  are  also  named  XvKoBe^,  and  distin-  I 
guished  from  the  Fruit  of  the  wild  Figg,  or  Caprificu$^ 
which  is  named  'Ep^yeo9,  and  never  cometh  unto  ripe- 
ness. The  second  is  called  %vicoVt  or  FicuSy  which 
commonly  proceedeth  unto  ripeness  in  its  due  season. 
A  third  the  ripe  Figg  dried,  which  maketh  the 
'Io^aS€9,  or  Carrier, 

Of  Figg  Trees  there  are  also  many  divisions ;  For 
some  are  prodramif  or  precocious,  which  bear  Fruit 
very  early,  whether  they  bear  once,  or  oftner  in  the 
year ;  some  are  protericcPj  which  are  the  most  early  of 
the  precocious  Trees,  and  bear  soonest  of  any ;  some 
are  ctstiviB,  which  bear  in  the  common  season  of  the 
Summer,  and  some  serotina:  which  bear  very  late. 

Some  are  b^erous  and  triferouSy  which  bear  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  year,  and  some  are  of  the  ordinary  stand- 
ing course,  which  make  up  the  expected  season  of  Figgs. 

Again  some  Figg  Trees,  either  in  their  proper  kind, 
or  fertility  in  some  single  ones,  do  bear  Fruit  or  rudi- 
ments of  Fruit  all  the  year  long;  as  is  annually 
observable  in  some  kind  of  Figg  Trees  in  hot  and 
proper  regions;  and  may  also  be  observed  in  some 
Figg  Trees  of  more  temperate  Countries,  in  years  of 
no  great  disadvantage,  wherein,  when  the  Summer-ripe 
Figg  is  past,  others  begin  to  appear,  and  so,  standing 
in  Buttons  all  the  Winter,  do  either  fall  away  before 
the  Spring,  or  else  proceed  to  ripeness. 

Now,  according  to  these  distinctions,  we  may 
measure  the  intent  of  the  Text,  and  endeavour  to 
make  out  the  expression.  For,  considering  the  diver- 
sity of  these  Trees,  and  their  several  fructifications, 
probable  or  possible  it  is,  that  some  thereof  were  im- 
plied, and  may  literally  afford  a  solution. 
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TRACT  And  first,  though  it  was  not  the  season  for  Figgs,  yet 
I  some  Fruit  might  have  been  expected,  even  in  ordinaiy 
bearing  Trees.  For  the  Grosri  or  Buttons  appear 
before  the  Leaves,  especially  before  the  Leaves  are 
well  grown.  Some  might  have  stood  during  the 
Winter,  and  by  this  time  been  of  some  growth: 
Though  many  fall  off,  yet  some  might  remain  on,  and 
proceed  towards  maturity.  And  we  find  that  good 
Husbands  had  an  art  to  make  them  hold  on,  as  is 
delivered  by  Thfophrastus. 

The  'StVKov  or  common  Summer  Figg  was  not  ex- 
pected; for  that  is  placed  by  GcUen  among  the 
Fructus  Horarii^  or  Horast^  which  ripen  in  that  part 
of  Summer,  called '^Xlpa,  and  stands  commended  by  him 
above  other  Fruits  of  that  season.  And  of  this  kind 
might  be  the  Figgs  which  were  brought  unto  Cleopatra 
in  a  Basket  together  with  an  Asp,  according  to  the 
time  of  her  death  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.  And 
that  our  Saviour  expected  not  such  Figgs,  but  some 
other  kind,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  indefinite 
expression,  if  haply  he  might  find  any  thing  thereon ; 
which  in  that  Country,  and  the  variety  of  such  Trees, 
might  not  be  despaired  of,  at  this  season,  and  very 
probably  hoped  for  in  the  first  precocious  and  early 
bearing  Trees.  And  that  there  were  precocious  and 
early  bearing  Trees  in  Judasa^  may  be  illustrated  from 
some  expressions  in   Scripture  concerning  precocious 

ijer.  94. 2.  Figgs ;  ^  CakUhus  unus  Iwbebat  Ficus  bonus  rnmif,  sicui 
sclent  esse  Ficus  primi  temporis ;  One  Basket  had  very 
good  Figgs^  even  like  the  Figgs  that  are  firsi  ripe. 
And  the  like  might  be  more  especially  expected  in  this 
place,  if  this  remarkable  Tree  be  rightly  placed  in 
some  Mapps  of  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  placed,  by  Adri' 
chomius^  in  or  near  Bethphage^  which  some  conjectures 


'^immr-v^L^Kai^ 
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will  have  to  be  the  House  of  Figga :  and  at  this  place  TRACT 
Kgg  Trees  are  still  to  be  found,  if  we  consult  the        I 
Travels  of  Bidulphus. 

Again,  in  this  great  variety  of  Figg  Trees,  as  pre- 
cocious, proterical,  biferous,  triferous,  and  always  bear- 
ing Trees,  something  might  have  been  expected,  though 
the  time  of  common  ^ggs  was  not  yet.  For  some 
Trees  bear  in  a  manner  all  the  year ;  as  may  be  illus- 
trated from  the  Epistle  of  the  Emperour  Jidian,  con- 
cerning his  Present  of  Damascus  Figgs,  which  he 
commendeth  from  their  successive  and  continued  grow- 
ing and  bearing,  after  the  manner  of  the  Fruits  which 
Homer  describeth  in  the  Garden  of  Alcinous.  And 
though  it  were  then  but  about  the  eleventh  of  March^ 
yet,  in  the  Latitude  of  Jerusalem^  the  Sun  at  that  time 
hath  a  good  power  in  the  day,  and  might  advance  the 
maturity  of  precocious  often-bearing  or  ever- bearing 
Figgs.  And  therefore  when  it  is  said  that  S.  Peter  ^  1 5".  Mark 
stood  and  warmed  himself  by  the  Fire  in  the  Judgment  ^^'uie  aa. 
Hall,  and  the  reason  is  added  [for  it  was  cold^^  that  ^SiS^. 
expression  might  be  interposed  either  to  denote  the  ^g^^g^  " 
coolness  in  the  Morning,  according  to  hot  Countries, 
or  some  extraordinary  and  unusucd  coldness,  which 
happened  at  that  time.  For  the  same  Bidvlphus,  who 
was  at  that  time  of  the  year  at  Jerusalem^  saith,  that 
it  was  then  as  hot  as  at  Midsummer  in  England :  and 
we  find  in  Scripture,  that  the  first  Sheaf  of  Barley  was 
offered  in  March, 

Our  Saviour  therefore,  seeing  a  Figg  Tree  with  Leaves 
well  spread,  and  so  as  to  be  distinguished  a  far  off, 
went  unto  it,  and  when  he  came,  found  nothing  but 
Leaves;  he  found  it  to  be  no  precocious,  or  always- 
bearing  Tree:  And  though  it  were  not  the  time  for 
Summer  Figgs,  yet  he  found  no  rudiments  thereof:  and 
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TRACT  though  he  expected  not  common  Figgs,  yet  lomething 
I  might  happily  have  been  expected  of  some  other  kind, 
according  to  different  fertility,  and  variety  of  pro- 
duction ;  but,  discovering  nothing,  he  found  a  Tree 
answering  the  State  of  the  Jewish  Rulers,  barren  unto 
all  expectation. 

And  this  is  consonant  unto  the  mystery  of  the  Story, 
wherein  the  Figg  Tree  denoteth  the  Sjmagogue  and 
Kulers  of  the  Jews,  whom  God  having  peculiarly  culti- 
vated, singularly  blessed  and  cherished,  he  expected 
from  them  no  ordinary,  slow,  or  customary  fructification, 
but  an  earliness  in  good  Works,  a  precocious  or  oon- 
tinued  fructification,  and  was  not  content  with  common 
after-bearing ;  and  might  justly  have  expostulated  with 
1  Micah  7.  X.  the  Jews,  as  God  by  the  Prophet  Micah  ^  did  with  their 
Forefathers ;  Prcecoquaa  Ficus  desideravU  Anima  mea^ 
My  Soul  longed  for,  (or  desired)  earfy  ripe  FruUi^  Imt 
ye  are  become  as  a  Vine  alreaebf  gathered^  and  there  is  no 
cluster  upon  you. 

Lastly,  In  this  account  of  the  Figg  Tree,  the  mystery 
and  symbolical  sense  is  chiefly  to  be  looked  upon.  Our 
Saviour,  therefore,  taking  a  hint  from  his  hunger  to  go 
unto  this  specious  Tree,  and  intending,  by  this  Tree,  to 
declare  a  Judgment  upon  the  Synagogue  and  people 
of  the  Jews,  he  came  unto  the  Tree,  and,  after  the 
usual  manner,  inquired,  and  looked  about  for  some 
kind  of  Fruit,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  Jews,  but 
found  nothing  but  Leaves  and  specious  outddes,  as  he 
had  also  found  in  them ;  and  when  it  bore  no  Fruit 
like  them,  when  he  expected  it,  and  came  to  look  for 
it,  though  it  were  not  the  time  of  ordinary  Fhiit,  yet 
failing  when  he  required  it,  in  the  mysterious  sense, 
^twas  fruitless  longer  to  expect  it.  For  he  had  come 
unto  them,  and  they  were  nothing  fructified  by  it,  his 
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departure  approached,  and  his  time  of  preaching  was  TRACT 
now  at  an  end.  I 

Now,  in  this  account,  besides  the  Miracle,  some 
things  are  naturally  considerable.  For  it  may  be 
questioned  how  the  Figg  Tree,  naturally  a  fruitfuU 
Plant,  became  barren,  for  it  had  no  shew  or  so  much 
as  rudiment  of  Fruit :  And  it  was  in  old  time,  a 
signal  Judgment  of  God,  that  the  Figg  Tree  should 
bear  no  Fruit:  and  therefore  this  Tree  may  natur- 
ally be  conceived  to  have  been  under  some  Disease 
indisposing  it  to  such  fructification.  And  this, 
in  the  Pathology  of  Plants,  may  be  the  Disease  of 
<l>vWofiavlay  ifj^vWtcfio^,  or  superfoliation  mentioned 
by  TheophrcLstv^  \  whereby  the  fructifying  Juice  is 
starved  by  the  excess  of  Lieaves;  which  in  this  Tree 
were  already  so  full  spread,  that  it  might  be  known 
and  distinguished  a  far  off.  And  this  was,  also,  a 
sharp  resemblance  of  the  hypocrisie  of  the  Rulers,  made 
up  of  specious  outsides,  and  fruitless  ostentation,  con- 
trary to  the  Fruit  of  the  Figg  Tree,  which,  filled  with 
a  sweet  and  pleasant  pulp,  makes  no  shew  without,  not 
•o  much  as  of  any  Flower. 

Some  naturals  are  also  considerable  from  the  pro- 
priety of  this  punishment  settled  upon  a  Figg  Tree : 
For  infertility  and  barrenness  seems  more  intolerable 
in  this  Tree  than  in  any,  as  being  a  Vegetable  singularly 
constituted  for  production;  so  far  from  bearing  no 
Fruit  that  it  may  be  made  to  bear  almost  any.  And 
therefore  the  Ancients  singled  out  this  as  the  fittest 
Tree  whereon  to  graft  and  propagate  other  Fruits,  as 
containing  a  plentifuU  and  lively  Sap,  whereby  other 
Cyons  would  prosper:  And,  therefore,  this  Tree  was 
also  sacred  unto  the  Deity  of  Fertility :  and  the  Stakta 
of  Priapus  was  made  of  the  Figg  Tree. 
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TRACT  Olim  Truncui  eram  FUmimu  inuHk  Lignum. 

'  It  hath  also  a  peculiar  advantage  to  produce  and 

maintain  its  Fruit  above  all  other  Plants,  as  not  sub- 
ject to  miscarry  in  Flowers  and  Blossomes,  from  acci- 
dents of  Wind  and  Weather.  For  it  beareth  no 
Flowers  outwardly,  and  such  as  it  hath,  are  within 
the  Coat,  as  the  later  examination  of  Naturalists  hath 
discovered. 

Lastly,  It  was  a  Tree  wholly  constituted  for  Fruit, 
wherein  if  it  faileth,  it  is  in  a  manner  useless,  the  Wood 
thereof  being  of  so  little  use,  that  it  affordeth  pro- 
verbial expressions. 

Homo  FUmlneuM,  argutnenium  Fieulneum, 

for  things  of  no  validity. 

TfuPaim  44.  /  said  I  will  go  up  inio  the  Palm  Tree,  and  take 
hold  of  the  Boughs  thereof.  This  expression  is  more 
agreeable  unto  the  Palm  than  is  commonly  appre- 
hended, for  that  it  is  a  tall  bare  Tree  bearing  its 
Boughs  but  at  the  top  and  upper  part;  so  that  it 
must  be  ascended  before  its  Boughs  or  Fruit  can  be 
attained :  And  the  going,  getting  or  climbing  up,  may 
be  Emphatical  in  this  Tree ;  for  the  Trunk  or  Body 
thereof  is  naturally  contrived  for  ascension,  and  made 
with  advantage  for  getting  up,  as  having  many  welts 
and  eminencies,  and  so  as  it  were  a  natural  Ladder,  and 

1  pun.  13.  Staves,  by  which  it  may  be  climbed,  as  PKf^  ^  observeth, 
Palnuje  teretes  atque  proceres^  defisis  quadratisque  polKd- 
bus  fadles  se  ad  scandendum  pmbent^  by  this  way  men 
are  able  to  get  up  into  it.  And  the  Figures  of  Indians 
thus  climbing  the  same  are  graphically  described  in  the 
Travels  of  Linschoten,  This  Tree  is  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  was  so  remarkable  in  Judaa^  that  in 
after-times  it  became  the  Emblem  of  that  Country,  as 


Tree,  in 

Cant.  7.  8. 


cap.  4 
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may  be  seen  in  that  Medal  of  the  Emperour  TUuSj  TRACT 
with  a  Captive  Woman  sitting  under  a  Palm,  and  the        1 
Inscription  of  Judcea  Capta.     And  Pliny  confirmeth 
the  same  when  he  saith,  Judaea  Palmis  inclyta, 

45.  Many  things  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  luus,  m 
have  an  Emphasis  from  this  or  the  neighbour  Countries:  ,6.  ^  *"  *'  ** 
For  besides  the  Cedars,  the  Syrian  Lilies  are  taken 
notice  of  by  Writers.    That  expression  in  the  Canhcles^  i  Cant.  4- 1. 
Thou  art  favr^  thou  art  fair^  thou  hast  Doves  eyes^ 
receives  a  particular  character,  if  we  look  not  upon  our 
common  Pigeons,  but  the  beauteous  and  fine  ey^d  Doves 
of  Sjnna. 

When  the  Rump  is  so  strictly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Peace  Offering,  in  these  words,'  The  *  Levic  s.  9. 
whole  Rump^  U  shall  be  taken  off*  hard  by  the  Back-bone^ 
it  becomes  the  more  considerable  in  reference  to  this 
Country,  where  Sheep  had  so  large  Tails;  which, 
according  to  Aristotle^^  were  a  Cubit  broad;  and  sosAnstot. 
they  are  still,  as  BeUonius  hath  delivered.  Z^ai^i 

When  ^tis  said  in  the  Cardicles^^  Thy  Teeth  are  as  a  «canL  4. «. 
Flock  qf  Sheepy  which  go  up  from  the  washings  whereof 
every  one  beareth  Twins^  and  there  is  not  one  barren 
among  them ;  it  may  seem  hard  unto  us  of  these  parts 
to  find  whole  Flocks  bearing  Twins,  and  not  one  barren 
among  them ;  yet  may  this  be  better  conceived  in  the 
fertile  Flocks  of  those  Countries,  where  Sheep  have  so 
often  two,  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  four,  and 
which  is  so  frequently  observed  by  Writers  of  the 
ndghboar  Country  of  Mgypi.     And  this  fecundity, 
and  fruitfulness  of  their  Flocks,  is  answerable  unto  the 
expression  of  the  Psalmist,^  ThaJt  our  Sheep  may  bring  *VuSl  144. 
forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  Streets,    And  '^ 
hereby,  besides  what  was  spent  at  their  Tables,  a  good 
supply  was  made  for  the  great  consumption  of  Sheep 
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TRACT  in  their  several  kinds  of  Sacrifices;  and  of  so  many 
I        thousand  Male   unblemished  yearling  Lambs,   which 
were  required  at  their  Pasaeovers. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  to  find  so  frequent  mention 

both  of  Garden  and  Field  Plants;   since  S^fria  was 

notable  of  old  for  this  curiosity  and  variety,  aooord- 

ing  to  Pliny ^   Syria  hortis  operorissima;    and  since 

BeUon'ms  hath  so  lately  observed  of  Jerusalanj  that 

its  hilly  parts  did  so  abound  with  Plants,  that  they 

might  be  compared  unto  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  or  Candia ; 

which  is  the  most  noted  place  for  noble  Simples  yet 

known. 

Trtesamd        46.   Though   SO   many  Plants   have    their  express 

^>btj/7'     Names  in  Scripture,  yet  others  are  implied  in  some 

nam'din      Tcxts  which   are   not  explicitly  mentioned.      In   the 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  Booths^  the  Law  was  this,^ 

1  LeviL  33.     Thmi  shaU  take  wdo  thee  Boughs  of  goodbf   Trees^ 

^  Branches  of  the  Palm^  and  the  Boughs  of  thick  Trees^ 

and    WiUows  of  the  Brook,     Now  though  the  Text 

descendeth  not  unto  particulars  of  the  goodly  TreeSy 

and  thick  Trees ;  yet  Mainumides  will  tell  us  that  for  a 

goodly  Tree  they  made  use  of  the  Citron  Tree,  whidi 

is  fair  and  goodly  to  the  eye,  and  well  prospering  in 

that  Country :  And  that  for  the  ihick  Trees  they  used 

the  Myrtle,  which  was  no  rare  or  infrequent  Plant 

among  them.     And  though  it  groweth  but  low  in  our 

Gardens,  was  not  a  little  Tree  in  those  parts ;  in  which 

Plant  also  the  Leaves  grew  thick,  and  almost  covered 

scurtiwi      the  Stalk.     And  Curtitis*  Symphoriamu  in  his  descrip- 

d€  Hortis,     WQXi  of  the  Exotkk  Myrtle,  makes  it,  FoGo  densisnmo 

senis  in  ordinem  versibus.    The  Paschal  Lamb  waa  to 

be  eaten  with  bitterness  or  bitter  Herbs,  not  partico- 

larly  set  down  in  Scripture;  but  the  Jewish  Writen 

declare,  that  they  made  use  of  Succory,  aud  wild 
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Lettuce,  which  Herbs  while  some  conceive  they  could  TRACT 
not  get  down,  as  being  very  bitter,  rough  and  prickly,  1 
they  may  consider  that  the  time  of  the  Passeover  was 
in  the  Spring,  when  these  Herbs  are  young  and  tender, 
and  consequently  less  unpleasant :  besides,  according  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  these  Herbs  were  dipped  in  the 
Charoseth  or  Sawoe  made  of  Raisins  stamped  with 
Vinegar,  and  were  also  eaten  with  Bread;  and  they 
had  four  Cups  of  Wine  allowed  unto  them ;  and  it  was 
sufficient  to  take  but  a  pittance  of  Herbs,  or  the 
quantity  of  an  Olive. 

47.  Though  the  famous  paper  Reed  of  .^Egypt,  be  xteds  m 
onely  particularly  named  in  Scripture ;  yet  when  Reeds  '^^''>^-- 
are  so  often  mentioned,  without  special  name  or  dis- 
tinction, we   may  conceive  their  differences  may  be 
comprehended,  and  that  they  were  not  all  of  one  kind, 
or  that  the  common  Reed  was  onely  implied.     For 
mention  is  made  in  Ezekiel  ^  of  a  measuring  Reed  of  six  i  BmIc.  40. 5. 
Cubits:  we  find  that  they  smote  our  Saviour  on  the 
Head  with  a  Reed,'  and  put  a  Sponge  with  Vinegar  on  35-.  Matt.  27. 
a  Reed,  which  was  long  enough  to  reach  to  his  mouth,  ^'  ^ 
while  he  was  upon  the  Cross  ;  And  with  such  differences 
of  Reeds,  Vattatort/^  Sagittaty^  Scriptory^  and  others, 
they  might  be  furnished  in  Judcea :  For  we  find  in  the 
portion  of  Ephraivt?  Vallis  arundineti ;  and  so  set  down  >  joch.  z6. 17. 
in  the  Mapps  of  Adricomius^  and  in  our  Translation 
the  River  Kana^  or  Brook  of  Caties,    And  Bellonius 
tells  us  that  the  River  Jordan  affordeth  plenty  and 
variety  of  Reeds  ;  out  of  some  whereof  the  Arabs  make 
Darts,  and  light  Lances,  and  out  of  others.  Arrows ; 
and  withall  that  there  plentifully  groweth  the   fine 
Calamus,  arundo  Scriptoria^  or  writing  Reed,  which 
they  gather  with  the  greatest  care,  as  being  of  singular 
use  and  commodity  at  home  and  abroad ;  a  hard  Reed 
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TRACT  about  the  compass  of  a  Goose  or  Swans  Quill,  whereof 
I        I  have  seen  some  polished  and  cut  with  a  Webb ;  which 
is  in  common  use  for  writing  throughout  the  Turkish 
Dominions,  they  using  not  the  Quills  of  Birds. 

And  whereas  the  same  Authour  with  other  describera 
of  these  parts  aflirmeth,  that  the  River  Jordan  not  far 
from  Jerico^  is  but  such  a  Stream  as  a  youth  may  throw 
a  Stone  over  it,  or  about  eight  fathoms  broad,  it  doth 
not  diminish  the  account  and  solemnity  of  the  miracu- 
lous passage  of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua;  For  it 
must  be  considered,  that  they  passed  it  in  the  time  of 
Harvest,  when  the  River  was  high,  and  the  Grounds 
about  it  under  Water,  according  to  that  pertinent 
parenthesis,  As  the  Feet  of  the  Priests^  which  carried  the 

1  Josh.  3. 13.  Ark^  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  Waier^  (for  Jordan^ 
overfloweth  all  its  Banks  at  the  time  of  Harvest.)  In 
this  consideration  it  was  well  joined  with  the  great 

'^  Eocitti.  w  River  Euphrates^  in  that  expression  in  EcdesiasticuSj* 
God  maketh  the  undei'standing  to  abound  like  Euphrates^ 
and  as  Jordan  in  the  time  of  Harvest. 

ztMaHia,  in       48.  TTie  Kingthm  qf  Heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man 

34,  asTetl^  which  sowed  good  Seed  in  his  Field,  but  while  men  slept^ 
his  Enemy  came  and  sowed  Tares  (or,  as  the  Greek, 
Zixania)  among  the  Wheat. 

Now,  how  to  render  Zizania,  and  to  what  species  of 
Plants  to  confine  it,  there  is  no  slender  doubt ;  for  the 
word  is  not  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  nor 
in  any  ancient  Greek  Writer:  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Aristotle^  Thcophrastus^  or  Dioscorides.  Some  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers  have  made  use  of  the  same,  as  also 
Suidas  and  Phavorinus;  but  probably  they  have  all 
derived  it  from  this  Text. 

And  therefore  this  obscurity  might  easily  occasion 
such  variety  in  Translations  and   Expositions.      For 
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some  retain  the  word  Zizania^  as  the  Vulgar,  that  of  TRACT 
Beza^  of  Junhuy  and  also  the  Italian  and  Spanish.        I 
The  Low  Dutch  renders  it  Oncruidty  the  Grennan  Of»- 
crauty  or  Herba  McUa^  the  French  Turoj/e  or  LoUum, 
and  the  English  Tares. 

Besides,  this  being  conceived  to  be  a  Syriack  word, 
it  may  still  add  unto  the  uncertainty  of  the  sense.  For 
though  this  Gospel  were  first  written  in  Hebrew,  or 
Syriack,  yet  it  is  not  unquestionable  whether  the  true 
Original  be  any  where  extant :  And  that  Syriack  Copy 
which  we  now  have,  is  conceived  to  be  of  far  later  time 
than  S.  Matthew. 

Expositours  and  Annotatours  are  also  various.  Hugo 
Groiius  hath  passed  the  word  Zixama  without  a  Note. 
Diodaiif  retaining  the  word  Zixania,  conceives  that  it 
was  some  peculiar  Herb  growing  among  the  Com  of 
those  Countries,  and  not  known  in  our  Fields.  But 
Emanuel  de  Sa  interprets  it,  Planias  semini  noaiasy 
and  so  accordingly  some  others. 

Buxtorfius,  in  his  Rabbinical  Lexicon,  gives  divers 
interpretations,  sometimes  for  degener&ted  Com,  some- 
times for  the  black  Seeds  in  Wheat,  but  withall  con- 
cludes, an  JuBc  sii  eadem  vox  and  species^  cum  Zizanid 
apud  EvangeHgtcmiy  gucerani  alii.     But  Lexicons  and 
Dictionaries  by  Zixama  do  almost  generally  understand 
LoHum^  which  we  call  Darnel^  and  commonly  confine 
the  signification  to  that  Plant :  Notwithstanding,  since 
Loi&um  had  a  known  and  received  Name  in  Greek,  some 
may  be  apt  to  doubt,  why,  if  that  Plart  were  particu- 
larly intended,  the  proper  Greek  word  was  not  used 
in  the  Text.     For  TJi/eophrattue^  named  Lolium  Atpa,  '*<^»»y^' 
and  hath  often  mentioned  that  Plant;  and  in  one Hutpumt. 
place  saith  that  Com  doth  sometimes  LoHescere  or^^ 
degenerate  into  Darnel     DioscorideSj  who  travelled 
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r  over  J^daOf  gives  it  the  Mune  name,  wludi  u  also  ta 
be  found  in  Galai,  2Blmt  ud  JEgimlm',  ud  P9^ 
bath  lometimes  latinized  that  word  into  JBra. 

Besides,  LoUam  or  Darnel  shews  it  wlf  in  the  Wtnts, 
growing  up  with  the  Wheat  i  and  TTuoplmttiu  oIh 
served  that  it  was  no  Vernal  Plant,  but  came  up  in  tiie 
Winter;  which  will  not  well  answer  the  flK)H«Miaa  of 
the  Text,  Jnd  mAen  the  Blade  eame  vp,  md  bnm^ 
forth  Fruit,  or  gare  evidence  of  it*  Fruit,  the  ZsiMwia 
appeared.  And  if  the  Husbandry  of  the  Anoieats  wcm 
i^reeable  unto  ours,  they  woidd  not  have  beoi  ■> 
earnest  to  weed  away  the  Darnel ;  for  our  HnsfaancL* 
men  do  not  commonly  weed  it  in  the  field,  but  Mpar- 
ate  the  Seeds  after  lliraihing.  And  thenCon  flJahn 
deliveretb,  that  in  an  iiMoasonable  year,  and  gpaat 
scarcity  of  Com,  when  they  ncj^eeted  to  aapaitim  the 
Darnel,  the  Bread  proved  generally  onwbaboow^  and 
had  evil  effects  on  the  Head. 

Our  old  and  later  Translation  reader  Zianwia,  Tarmk 
whidi  name  our  English  Botanists  give  unto  jtrmaity 
Cracca,  Vicia  ^heatrii,  calling  them  Tuci^  and 
strangling  Tares.  And  our  Hosfaandnun  by  Tkns 
understand  some  sorts  of  wild  Rtches,  wbidi  glow 
amongst  Com,  and  clasp  upon  it,  aooording  to  tha 
Latin  Etymology,  Viaa  i  FinewndD.  Now  in  thb 
uncertainty  of  the  Original,  Tares  as  wall  as  save 
others,  may  make  out  the  sense,  and  be  also  nuHe 
agreeable  unto  the  drcumrtmcea  of  the  Faiable.  Fov 
they  oome  up  and  appear  what  thay  ar^  whe0  the 
Blade  <^  the  Com  i>  come  up^  and  also  the  Stalk  and 
Fruit  discoverable.  They  have  likewise  little  ipMad- 
ing  Roots,  which  may  intangle  or  rob  the  good  Boot^ 
and  they  have  also  tendrils  andclaspcrs,  whioh  lay  hold 
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of  what  grows  near  them,  and  so  can  hardly  be  weeded   TRACT 
without  endangering  the  neighbour  Com.  I 

However,  if  by  Zixania  we  understand  Herbcu  segeti 
noaias^  or  vitia  segettmi^  as  some  Expositours  have 
done,  and  take  the  word  in  a  more  general  sense,  com- 
prehending several  Weeds  and  Vegetables  offensive 
unto  Com,  according  as  the  Greek  word  in  the  plural 
Number  may  imply,  and  as  the  learned  Laurenhergius  ^  *  i>«Horti 
hath  expressed,  Runcare  quod  apud  nostrates  Weden 
diciiur^  Zizanicu  intdiks  est  evellere.  If,  I  say,  it  be 
thus  taken,  we  shall  not  need  to  be  definitive,  or  con- 
fine unto  one  particular  Plant,  from  a  word  which  may 
comprehend  divers :  And  this  may  also  prove  a  safer 
sense,  in  such  obscurity  of  the  Original. 

And  therefore  since  in  this  Parable  the  sower  of  the 
Zizania  is  the  Devil,  and  the  Zizania  wicked  persons ; 
if  any  from  this  larger  acception,  will  take  in  Thistles, 
Darnel,  Cockle,  wild  strangling  Fitches,  Bindweed, 
TribuluSy  Restharrow  and  other  Vitia  Segetum;  he 
may,  both  from  the  natural  and  symbolical  qualities  of 
those  Vegetables,  have  plenty  of  matter  to  illustrate 
the  variety  of  his  mischiefs,  and  of  the  wicked  of  this 
world. 

49.  When  ^tis  said  in  Jobj  Let  Thistles  grow  up  in-  Ctcku,  in 
stead  of  Wheat j  and  Cockle  instead  of  Barley^  the  words  ^^^^*'  ^ 
are  intelligible,  the  sense  allowable  and  significant  to 
this  purpose:  but  whether  the  word  Cockle  doth 
strictly  conform  unto  the  Original,  some  doubt  may 
be  made  from  the  different  Translations  of  it;  For 
the  Vulgar  renders  it  Spina^  Tremelius  Vitia  Frugum^ 
and  the  Geneva  Turoye  or  Damel.  Besides,  whether 
Cockle  were  common  in  the  ancient  Agriculture  of 
those  parts,  or  what  word  they  used  for  it,  is  of  great 
uncertainty.      For  the  Elder  Botanical  Writers  have 
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TRACT  made  no  mention  therecrf,  nad  the  HodsrnB  }m,-n  g^nn 
I       it  the  Name  of  PmidomekmMim,  NigOaikwrn,  I^A- 
noeidea  Segetum,  names  not  known  onto  Antiqidty: 
And  therefore  our  IVanslation  hath  warilj  wt  down 
[noitojoe  Weedi]  in  the  Margin. 
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OF    GARLANDS 

and  Coronary  or  Garden-plants. 


TRACT  II 


Sib, 


THE  use  of  flowry  Crowns  and  Garlands  is  of  no  TRACT 
slender  Antiquity,  and  higher  than  I  conceive  II 
you  apprehend  it.  For,  besides  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  ^Egyptians  made  use  hereof;  who, 
beside  the  bravery  of  their  Garhinds,  had  little  Birds 
upon  them  to  peck  their  Heads  and  Brows,  and  so  to 
keep  them  sleeping  at  their  Festival  compotations. 
This  practice  also  extended  as  far  as  India :  for  at  the 
Feast  with  the  Indian  King,  it  is  peculiarly  observed 
by  Philostrattis  that  their  custom  was  to  wear  Gar- 
lands, and  come  crowned  with  them  unto  their  Feast. 

The  Crowns  and  Garlands  of  the  Ancients  were 
either  Gestatory,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  Heads 
or  Necks ;  Portatory,  such  as  they  carried  at  solemn 
Festivals ;  Pensile  or  Suspensory,  such  as  they  hanged 
about  the  Posts  of  their  Houses  in  honour  of  their 
(rods,  as  of  Jupiter  Thyrctus  or  Litneneus ;  or  else  they 
were  Depository,  such  as  they  laid  upon  the  Graves 
and  Monuments  of  the  dead.  And  these  were  made 
up  after  all  ways  of  Art,  Compactile,  Sutile,  Plectile ; 
for  which  Work  there  were  are^voirKiKOi^  or  expert 
Persons  to  contrive  them  after  the  best  grace  and 
property. 
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:  Though  we  yield  not  unto  them  io  the  baui^  of 
flowry  Garlands,  yet  lome  of  thoie  of  Antiqmtj  irate 
laiger  than  any  we  lately  meet  with :  for  w«  find  in 
AihewEU4  that  a  Myrtle  Crown  of  one  and  twenty  foot 
io  compass  was  solemnly  carried  about  at  the  Hel- 
lotian  Feast  in  Corinth,  together  with  the  Bcmes 
o{  Eurvpa. 

And  Garlands  were  surely  of  frequent  um  naoag 
them ;  for  we  reade  in  Galen '  that  when  ^ppoeraUl 
cured  the  great  Plague  of  Athena  by  Firea  fcniH^j  in 
and  about  the  City ;  the  fuel  thereof  coniiited  mudi  of 
their  Garlands.  And  they  mutt  needs  be  Tctj  frBquatt 
and  of  common  use,  the  ends  thereof  being  many.  For 
they  were  convivial,  festival,  ■•cri6dal,  nuptial*  hoaor- 
ary,  funebrial.  We  who  propose  unto  our  lelTCi  the 
pleasure  of  two  Senses,  and  onely  single  out  audi  *■  •■• 
of  Beauty  and  good  Odour,  cannot  strictly  confine  our 
selves  unto  imitation  of  them. 

For,  in  tbdr  convivial  Garlanda,  they  had  reapnd 
unto  Plants  preventing  drunkeoneM,  or  disrwing  the 
exhalations  from  Wine;  wherein,  beside  Rosea,  taking 
in  Ivy,  Vervain,  Melilote,  tic.  they  made  use  of  diwen 
of  small  Beauty  or  good  Odour.  The  solemn  fisrtnal 
Garlands  were  made  properly  unto  their  God^  and 
accordingly  contrived  from  Plants  taGzed  unto  audi 
Deities ;  and  their  sacrificial  ones  were  aeleeted  undar 
such  considerations.  Their  honorary  Crowns  tEiomj^ial, 
ovary,  dvical,  obsidion&l,  had  little  of  Flowera  in  tham : 
and  their  funebrial  Garlands  had  little  cA  beauly  in 
them  beside  Roses,  while  they  made  them  of  Myrtll^ 
Rosematy,  Apium,  etc.  under  symbolical  intimatima : 
but  our  florid  and  purely  ornamental  Garlands,  <l*1igM- 
fiill  unto  sight  and  smelt,  nor  framed  according  ta 
mystical  and  symbolical  ocmsidcrationa,  are  of  nwa 
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free  election,  and  so  may  be  made  to  excell  those  of  the   TRACT 
Ancients ;  we  having  China^  India^  and  a  new  world  to       II 
supply  us,  beside  the  great  distinction  of  Flowers  un- 
known unto  Antiquity,  and  the  varieties  thereof  arising 
from  Art  and  Nature. 

But,  beside  Vernal,  iOstival  and  Autumnal  made  of 
Flowers,  the  Ancients  had  also  Hyemal  Garlands ;  con- 
tenting themselves  at  first  with  such  as  were  made  of 
Horn  died  into  several  Colours,  and  shaped  into  the 
Figures  of  Flowers,  and  also  of  jEs  Coronarium  or 
Clincquant  or  Brass  thinly  wrought  out  into  Leaves 
commonly  known  among  us.  But  the  curiosity  of  some 
Emperours  for  such  intents  had  Roses  brought  from 
jEgypt  untill  they  had  found  the  art  to  produce  late 
Roses  in  Rome^  and  to  make  them  grow  in  the  Winter, 
as  is  delivered  in  that  handsome  Epigramme  oi  Martial^ 

At  tu  RomaruB  juisus  jam  cedere  Brumte 
Mitte  tuoi  messes,  Accipe,  Nile,  Rasas. 

Some  American  Nations,  who  do  much  excell  in  Gar- 
lands, content  not  themselves  onely  with  Flowers,  but 
make  elegant  Crowns  of  Feathers,  whereof  they  have 
some  of  greater  radiancy  and  lustre  than  their  Flowers : 
and  since  there  is  an  Art  to  set  into  shapes,  and 
curiously  to  work  in  choicest  Feathers,  there  could 
nothing  answer  the  Crowns  made  of  the  choicest 
Feathers  of  some  Tomineioa  and  Sun  Birds. 


The  Catalogue  of  Coronary  Plants  is  not  large  in 
Theophrasius^  Pliny ^  PoBux^  or  Aihenasua  :  but  we  may 
find  a  good  enlargement  in  the  Accounts  of  Modem 
Botanists  ;  and  additions  may  still  be  made  by  succes- 
sive aoquists  of  fair  and  specious  Plants,  not  yet  trans- 
lated from  foreign  Regions  or  little  known  unto  our 


THACT  Gardem ;  he  that  would  be  con^ilato  may  b 

U        of  these  following, 

Flat  Tigri^M. 

Flo$  Ijf»as. 

Pinea  Indica  ReetM,  Tmiamm  Ow*A 

Herba  Paraditea. 

VobibUu  Mexicamu. 

Nardtnu  Indicia  Seqimlaniu. 

HeSduyium  Mesaanwm. 


Aqmiegia  none  HtMpamt  CwwociMtIi  iZecdU. 


a  GrttnadiUa. 
Cambtn/  nte  Mi/rtm  Am 
Flat  Amada  Flor  dt  la  Onim. 
Floripendio  notia  HiMpama. 
Bota  Indica, 
ZiUumlndiaoL 
Fuia  Magpri  Garcia. 
Ckampa  Garcia  Cfawpaoca  BoatiL 
DaMUoHtai  Jrvta  odoratai  leu  C 

BoHHi. 
Beideltttr  Alfim. 
Samhm. 

AiiU>erioi  TmxarKwi. 
Ni^har  Xgyptinm. 
UiSoKaratiu  Indiau. 
Bamma  J^^ptiaatm, 
Hiiteea  Canadeimt  korti  Fmnaiam. 
Bnptialtmm  mmx  HitpoMl  AbpoOfoA, 
VaUriaKa  an  Okryimthtwmm  Ammeaamm  Ato 
Flat  Corvimu  Coroaervu  Amariemuu. 
CapoSK  Ceratmt  dmleit  Indiau  Floribta  rmitmu 
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Syringa  Luiea  Americana. 

Bulbus  umfolkts, 

Moly  laHfoUum  Flore  luteo. 

Conyza  Americana  purpurea. 

Salvia  Creiica  pomifera  BelhmL 

Lauius  Serrata  Odora, 

Omilhogabu  PromoniorU  Bonm  Spei. 

FriiaUaria  crassa  Soldanica  Pramontarii  Bonos  Spei, 

SigiUum  Solomom*  Indicum, 

TuUpa  PromoniorU  Bonos  Spei. 

Iris  Uvaria. 

Nopolxoch  sedum  elegans  novas  Hispanias, 

More  might  be  added  unto  this  List;  and  I  have 
onely  taken  the  pains  to  give  you  a  short  Specimen  of 
those  many  more  which  you  may  find  in  respective 
Authours,  and  which  time  and  future  industry  may 
make  no  great  strangers  in  England.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Nova  Hispania^  and  a  great  part  of  America^ 
Mahometans,  Indians,  Chineses,  are  eminent  promoters 
of  these  coronary  and  specious  Phints :  and  the  annual 
tribute  of  the  King  of  Bimaguer  in  India^  arising  out 
of  Odours  and  Flowers,  amounts  unto  many  thousands 
of  Crowns. 

Thus,  in  brief,  of  this  matter.     I  am,  etc. 


TRACT 
U 


OF  THE 
FISHES  EATEN  BY  OUR  SAVIOUR 

with  His  Disciples  after  His  Resurrec- 
tion from  the  Dead. 

TRACT    Hi 

SrE, 

TRACT  T  HAVE  thought,  &  little,  apon  the  Qoeriaon  pro- 

in        I      posed  by  you  [viz.  What  iand  tfF^Out  Ihou  wen 

X     4ff  whick  our  Saviour  ate  with  hit  Ditdpkf  i^ltr 

>  s.  JA.  ».  A*»  Seturrection  ? ']  and  I  return  you  such  an  Aimnr,  al^ 

9,  la,  II,  13.  .^  ^  e]|ort  a  time  for  study,  and  in  the  midst  of  my 

occanons,  occurs  to  me. 

The  Books  of  Scripture  (as  also  tluwe  wbicfa  afe 
Apocryphal)  are  often  silent,  or  very  spaiii^,  in  Hgt 
particular  Names  of  Fishes ;  or  in  setting  them  down 
in  such  manner  as  to  leave  the  kinds  of  them  without 
all  doubt  and  reason  for  farther  inquiry.  For,  whsi  H 
declareth  what  Fishes  were  allowed  IJie  Isradita  foe 
their  Food,  they  are  onely  set  down  in  general  whidi 
have  Finns  and  Scales;  whereas,  in  the  aecoimt  of 
Quadrupedt  and  Birds,  there  is  paitirailar  mentloD 
made  of  divers  c^  them.  In  the  Book  of  TbbU  tliat 
Fish  which  he  took  out  of  the  River  is  onely  named  a 
great  Fish,  and  so  there  remain!  much  unootamty  to 
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determine  the  Species  thereof.     And  even  the  Fish   TRACT 
which  swallowed   Jonah,  and  is  called  a  gretU  Fish,       HI 
and  commonly  thought  to  be  a  great  Whale,  is  not 
received  without  all  doubt;  while  some  learned  men 
conceive  it  to  have  been  none  of  our  Whales,  but  a 
large  kind  of  Lamia. 

And,  in  this  narration  of  S.  John,  the  Fishes  are 
onely  expressed  by  their  Bigness  and  Number,  not  their 
Names,  and  therefore  it  may  seem  undeterminable 
what  they  were :  notwithstanding,  these  Fishes  being 
taken  in  the  great  Lake  or  Sea  of  Tiberias^  something 
may  be  probably  stated  therein.  For  since  BeUonius, 
that  diligent  and  learned  Traveller,  informeth  us,  that 
the  Fishes  of  this  Lake  were  Trouts,  Pikes,  Chevins 
and  Tenches;  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  either 
all  or  some  thereof  are  to  be  understood  in  this  Scrip- 
ture. And  these  kind  of  Fishes  become  large  and  of 
great  growth,  answerable  unto  the  expression  of  Scrip- 
ture, One  hundred  and  ffiy-ihree  great  Fishes ;  that  is, 
large  in  their  own  kinds,  and  the  largest  kinds  in  this 
Lake  and  fresh  Water,  wherein  no  great  variety,  and  of 
the  larger  sort  of  Fishes,  could  be  expected.  For  the 
River  Jordan,  running  through  this  Lake,  falls  into  the 
Lake  of  Jsphattus,  and  hath  no  mouth  into  the  Sea, 
which  might  admit  of  great  Fishes  or  greater  variety 
to  come  up  into  it. 

And  out  of  the  mouth  of  some  of  these  fore- 
mentioned  Fishes  might  the  Tribute  money  be  taken, 
when  our  Saviour,  at  Capernaum,  seated  upon  the 
same  Lake,  said  unto  Peter,  Go  thou  to  the  Sea,  and 
cast  an  Hook,  and  take  up  the  Fish  thai  Jirst  cometh ; 
and  when  thou  hast  opened  his  numth  thou  shaM  find 
a  piece  of  money ;  that  take  and  give  them  for  thee 
and  me. 
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TRACT  And  this  makes  void  that  commoa  coooeit  and 
^  tradition  of  the  Fish  called  Fabermanmut  by  aome,  a 
Peter  or  Penn^  /ifA;  which  having  two  nmaAaUe 
nrand  spots  upon  either  aide,  theaa  are  ooooeivad  to  be 
the  marks  of  S.  Peter'i  Fingers  or  signatoras  of  the 
Monejr :  for  though  it  hath  these  marks,  jet  is  thoe 
no  probability  that  such  a  kind  of  fish  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Lake  of  Tiberiae,  Getuaerak  or  CMihf, 
which  is  bat  sixteen  miles  long  and  six  broad,  and 
hath  no  communication  with  the  Sea;  for  tUs  is  a 
mere  Fish  of  the  Sea  and  salt  WatCT,  and  (thoo^  we 
meet  with  some  thoeof  on  our  Coast)  is  not  to  be 
found  in  many  Seas. 

Thus  having  returned  no  improbable  Answer  unto 
your  Question,  I  shall  crave  leave  toask  another  of  your 
'Auui  self  concerning  that  Fish  mention^  by  Proeepima,^ 
^!'^  which  brought  the  famous  King  Huodoridt  to  Ua 
end :  his  words  are  to  this  effect : '  Hie  manner  of  Us 
Death  was  this,  SynmatAiu  and  his  Scm-in-law  BoKhim, 
just  men  and  great  relievers  of  the  poor,  SenatooB 
and  Consuls,  had  many  enemies,  by  wboae  Use  rmnr- 
tions  TTieodorick  being  perswaded  that  ^hj  plotted 
against  him,  put  them  to  death  and  confisnitad  tbor 
Estates.  Not  long  after  his  Waiten  set  befiive  him 
at  Supper  a  great  Head  of  a  Fish,  which  seamed  to  Um 
to  be  the  Head  of  S^frnmacbM  lately  murtharcd ;  and 
with  bis  Teeth  sticking  out,  and  fierce  glaring  vym  to 
threaten  him :  being  fritted,  he  grew  chill,  wait  to 
Bed,  lamenting  what  he  had  done  to  Sj/mmaduu  smd 
AoHJUtM ;  and  soon  after  died/  What  Fisfa  do  yw 
apprehend  this  to  have  bera  p  I  wonld  leam  of  yatLi 
give  me  your  thoughts  about  it. 
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AN 

ANSWER  TO  CERTAIN  QUERIES 

relating  to  Fishes,  Birds,  Insects. 


TRACT  IV 

Sir, 

RETURN  the  following  Answers  to  your  Queries  TRACT 
which  were  these,  IV 

[1.  What  Fishes  are  meant  by  the  Names,  Hctkc 
and  Mugil? 

ft.  What  is  the  Bird  which  you  will  receive  from 
the  Bearer?  and  what  Birds  are  meant  by 
the  Names  Hcdcyon^  Nysus^  Cirisj  Nycticorcuc  ? 

8.  What  Insect  is  meant  by  the  word  Cicada  ?] 

The  word  Hake  we  are  taught  to  render  an  Herring,  AnswtfU 
which,  being  an  ancient  word,  is  not  strictly  appropri-  ^"^  *' 
able  unto  a  Fish  not  known  or  not  described  by  the 
Ancients ;  and  which  the  modem  Naturalists  are  fain 
to  name  Harengus ;  the  word  Haleada  being  applied 
onto  such  little  Fish  out  of  which  they  were  fain  to 
make  Pickle ;  and  Halec  or  Alee,  taken  for  the  Liqua- 
men  or  Liquor  itself,  according  to  that  of  the  Poet, 


EgoftBcemprimuM  et  Alec 

PrimuM  et  iweeni  jAper  alburn^ 


TOL.  m. 
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TRACT  And   was  a  conditure  and  Sawce  much  affected  by 
IV       Antiquity,  as  was  also  Muria  and  Garum. 

In  common  constructions,  Mugil  is  rendred  a 
MuUety  which,  notwithstanding,  is  a  different  Fish 
from  the  Mugil  described  by  Authours ;  wherein,  if  we 
mistake,  we  cannot  so  closely  apprehend  the  expression 
of  Juvenal y 

Quoidam  ventres  et  MugiUe  introL 


And  misconceive  the  Fish,  whereby  Fomicatours  were 
so  opprobriously  and  irksomely  punished;  for  the 
MugU  being  somewhat  rough  and  hard  skinned,  did 
more  exasperate  the  gutts  of  such  offenders :  whereas 
the  Mullet  was  a  smooth  Fish,  and  of  too  high  esteem 
to  be  im  ployed  in  such  offices. 

Antwtr  u  I  caunot  but  wonder  that  this  Bird  you  sent  should 
^"'^''  be  a  stranger  unto  you,  and  unto  those  who  had  a 
sight  thereof:  for,  though  it  be  not  seen  eyery  day, 
yet  we  often  meet  with  it  in  this  Country.  It  is  an 
elegant  Bird,  which  he  that  once  beholdeth  can  hardly 
mistake  any  other  for  it.  From  the  proper  Note  it  is 
called  an  Hoopebird  with  us ;  in  Greek  EpopSy  in  Latin 
Upupa.  We  are  little  obliged  unto  our  School  in- 
struction, wherein  we  are  taught  to  render  Up^qxi  a 
Lapwingy  which  Bird  our  natural  Writers  name  Vcm- 
neUu8\  for  thereby  we  mistake  this  remarkable  Bird, 
and  apprehend  not  rightly  what  is  delivered  of  it. 

We  apprehend  not  the  Hieroglyphical  considerations 
which  the  old  ^Egyptians  made  of  this  observable 
Bird ;  who  considering  therein  the  order  and  variety 
of  Colours,  the  twenty  six  or  twenty  eight  Feathers  in 
its  Crest,  his  latitancy,  and  mewing  this  handsome 
outside  in  the  Winter ;  they  made  it  an  Emblem  of  the 
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Tarieties  of  the  World,  the  succession  of  Times  and   TRACT 
Seasons,  and  signal  mutations  in  them.    And  therefore       IV 
Oru8^  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  World,  had  the  Head 
of  an  Hoopebird  upon  the  top  of  his  Staff. 

Hereby  we  may  also  mistake  the  Duchiphath^  or 
Bird  forbidden  for  Food  in  LevUicus ;  and,  not  knowing  Uvit  iz.  19. 
the  Bird,  may  the  less  apprehend  some  reasons  of  that 
prohibition ;  that  is,  the  magical  virtues  ascribed  unto 
it  by  the  ^Egyptians,  and  the  superstitious  apprehen- 
sions which  that  Nation  held  of  it,  whilst  they  pre- 
cisely numbred  the  Feathers  and  Colours  thereof, 
while  they  placed  it  on  the  Heads  of  their  Gods,  and 
near  their  Mercurial  Crosses,  and  so  highly  magnified 
this  Bird  in  their  sacred  Symbols. 

Again,  not  knowing  or  mistaking  this  Bird,  we  may 
misapprehend,  or  not  closely  apprehend,  that  hand- 
some expression  of  Ovidy  when  Tereus  was  turned  into 
an  UpupOj  or  Hoopebird. 

Vertitur  in  whterem  cut  nmt  pro  vertice  OrisUr, 
Protinus  immodicum  ifirgU  pro  cuspide  rostrum 
Nomen  Epops  volucri,  fades  armata  videtur. 

For,  in  this  military  shape,  he  is  aptly  phancied  even 
still  revengefully  to  pursue  his  hated  Wife  Progne :  in 
the  propriety  of  his  Note  crying  out,  Pow,  pati^  ufti,  ttW, 
or  WJiere  are  you  f 

Nor  are  we  singly  deceived  in  the  nominal  transla- 
tion of  this  Bird :  in  many  other  Animals  we  commit 
the  like  mistake.  So  Gracctdus  is  rendred  a  Jay^ 
which  Bird  notwithstanding  must  be  of  a  dark  colour 
according  to  that  of  MariiaL 

Sed  quondam  volo  nocte  nigriorem 
Formiea,  pice.  Oracculo,  dcada. 

Halcyon^  is  rendred  a  King-fisher^  a  Bird  commonly  f*^^*  ** 
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TRACT  known  among  us,  and  by  Zoqgraphera  and  Natnnls 
IV  the  same  is  named  Ispida,  a  well  colonred  Bird  fre- 
quenting Streams  and  Rivers,  building  in  holes  of  Fits, 
like  some  Martins,  about  the  end  of  the  Spring ;  in 
whose  Nests  we  have  found  little  else  than  innumerable 
small  Fish  Bones,  and  white  round  Eggs  of  a  smooth 
and  polished  surface,  whereas  the  true  Alcyon  is  a  Sea 
Bird,  makes  an  handsome  Nest  floating  upon  the 
Water,  and  breedeth  in  the  Winter. 

That  NysuLS  should  be  rendred  either  an  Hobby  or  a 
Sparrow  Hawky  in  the  Fable  of  Nysua  and  ScyUa  in 
Ovidy  because  we  are  much  to  seek  in  the  distinction 
of  Hawks  according  to  their  old  denominations,  we 
shall  not  much  contend,  and  may  allow  a  favoarable 
latitude  therein  :  but  that  the  Ciris  or  Bird  into  which 
ScyUa  was  turned  should  be  translated  a  Lark^  it  can 
hardly  be  made  out  agreeable  unto  the  description  of 
Virgil  in  his  Poem  of  that  name, 

inde  alia9  voiuere*  mim6qu§  it^Ma  rubenH 
Crura 

But  seems  more  agreeable  unto  some  kind  of  Hfcman" 
topus  or  Redshank;  and  so  the  Nysut  to  have  been 
some  kind  of  Hawk,  which  delighteth  about  the  Sea 
and  Marishes,  where  such  prey  most  aboundeth,  which 
sort  of  Hawk  while  ScdUger  determineth  to  be  a 
Merlin,  the  French  Translatour  warily  expoundeth  it 
to  be  some  kind  of  Hawk. 

Nydicorax  we  may  leave  unto  the  common  and 
verbal  translation  of  a  Night  Raveuj  but  we  know  no 
proper  kind  of  Raven  unto  which  to  confine  the  same, 
and  therefore  some  take  the  liberty  to  ascribe  it  unto 
some  sort  of  Owls,  and  others  unto  the  Bittern ;  which 
Bird  in  its  common  Note,  which  he  useth  out  of  the 
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time  of  coupling  and   upon   the  Wing,  so  well  re-  TRACT 
sembleth  the  croaking  of  a  Raven  that  I  have  been       IV 
deceived  by  it. 

While   Cicada  is   rendred   a  Grashapper,  we  com^Amsweru 
monly  think  that  which  is  so  called  among  us  to  be  ^'''^  ^ 
the    true   Cicada;    wherein,    as  we    have    elsewhere 
declared,^  there  is  a  great  mistake :  for  we  have  not  i  r»^.  Err. 
the  Cicada  in  England^  and  indeed  no  proper  word^''^'^ 
for  that  Animal,  which  the  French  nameth  Cigale. 
That  which  we  commonly  call  a  Grashopper,  and  the 
French  SaultereUe  being  one  kind  of  Locust,  so  rendred 
in  the  Plague  of  ^flgypU  and,  in  old  Saxon  named 
Gerfihop. 

I  have  been  the  less  accurate  in  these  Answers, 
because  the  Queries  are  not  of  difficult  Resolution,  or 
of  great  moment :  however,  I  would  not  wholly  neglect 
them  or  your  satisfaction,  as  being.  Sir, 

Fourf,  etc. 
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OF  HAWKS  AND  FALCONRY 

Ancient  and  Modem. 


TRACT   V 


TRACT 
V 


Sir, 


N  vain  you  expect  much  information,  de  Ke  Jccipi- 
trariuj  of  Falconry,  Hawks  or  Hawking,  from 
very  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  Authours ;  that  Art 
being  either  unknown  or  so  little  advanced  among 
them,  that  it  seems  to  have  proceeded  no  higher  than 
the  daring  of  Birds :  which  makes  so  little  thereof  to 
be  found  in  Aristotle^  who  onely  mentions  some  rude 
practice  thereof  in  Thracia;  as  also  in  JSHiany  who 
speaks  something  of  Hawks  and  Crows  among  the 
Indians;  little  or  nothing  of  true  Falconry  being 
mentioned  before  Juliics  Firmicus^  in  the  dajrs  of  Can- 
aiarUius^  Son  to  Constantine  the  Great. 

Yet  if  you  consult  the  accounts  of  later  Antiquity 
left  by  Dnnt'trhis  the  Greek,  by  Syimnachus  and 
Theodosvus^  and  by  Albertus  Magnus^  about  five 
hundred  yeai's  ago,  you,  who  have  been  so  long 
acquainted  with  this  noble  Recreation,  may  better 
compare  the  ancient  and  modem  practice,  and  rightly 
observe  how  many  things  in  that  Art  are  added, 
varied,  disused  or  retained  in  the  practice  of  these 
days. 

In  the  Diet  of  Hawks,  they  allowed  of  diveiB  Meats 
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which  we  should  hardly  conimend.  For  beside  the  TRACT 
Flesh  of  Beef,  they  admitted  of  Goat,  Hog,  Deer,  V 
Whelp  and  Bear.  And  how  you  will  approve  the 
quantity  and  measure  thereof,  I  make  some  doubt; 
while  by  weight  they  allowed  half  a  pound  of  Beef, 
seven  ounces  of  Swines  Flesh,  five  of  Hare,  eight 
ounces  of  Whelp,  as  much  of  Deer,  and  ten  ounces  of 
He-Goats  Flesh. 

In  the  time  of  Demetrius  they  were  not  without  the 
practice  of  Phlebotomy  or  Bleeding,  which  they  used 
in  the  Thigh  and  Pounces;  they  plucked  away  the 
Feathers  on  the  Thigh,  and  rubbed  the  part,  but  if 
the  Vein  appeared  not  in  that  part,  they  opened  the 
Vein  of  the  fore  Talon. 

In  the  days  of  AJbertus^  they  made  use  of  Cauteries 
in  divers  places :  to  advantage  their  sight  they  seared 
them  under  the  inward  angle  of  the  eye ;  above  the  eye 
in  distillations  and  diseases  of  the  Head ;  in  upwiurd 
pains  they  seared  above  the  Joint  of  the  Wing,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Foot,  against  the  Gout;  and  the 
chief  time  for  these  cauteries  they  made  to  be  the 
month  of  March, 

In  great  coldness  of  Hawks  they  made  use  of  Fomen- 
tations, some  of  the  steam  or  vapour  of  artificial  and 
natural  Baths,  some  wrapt  them  up  in  hot  Blankets, 
giving  them  Nettle  Seeds  and  Butter. 

No  Clysters  are  mention'^d,  nor  can  they  be  so  pro- 
fitably used  ;  but  they  made  use  of  many  purging 
Medicines.  They  purged  with  Aloe,  which,  unto  laiger 
Hawks,  they  gave  in  the  bigness  of  a  Great  Bean  ;  unto 
less,  in  the  quantity  of  a  Cicer^  which  notwithstanding 
I  should  rather  give  washed,  and  with  a  few  drops  of 
Oil  of  Almonds:  for  the  Guts  of  flying  Fowls  are 
tender  and  easily  scratched  by  it ;  and  upon  the  use  of 
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TRACT  Aloe  both  in  Hawks  and  Cormorants  I  have  sometimes 
V        observed  bloody  excretions. 

In  phlegmatick  causes  they  seldom  omitted  Stao0' 
saker^  but  they  purged  sometimes  with,  a  Mousey  and 
the  Food  of  boiled  Chickens,  sometimes  with  good  Oil 
and  Honey. 

They  used  also  the  Ink  of  Cuttle  Fishes,  with  Small- 
age,  Betony,  Wine  and  Honey.  They  made  use  of 
stronger  Medicines  than  present  practice  doth  allow. 
For  they  were  not  afraid  to  give  Coccus  Baphicus; 
beating  up  eleven  of  its  Grains  unto  a  Lentor,  which 
they  made  up  into  five  Pills  wrapt  up  with  Honey  and 
Pepper  :  and,  in  some  of  their  old  Medicines,  we  meet 
with  Scammony  and  Euphorbium,  Whether,  in  the 
tender  Bowels  of  Birds,  infusions  of  Rhubarb,  Agaric 
and  Mechoachan  be  not  of  safer  use,  as  to  take  of 
Agary  two  Drachms,  of  Cinnamon  half  a  Drachm,  of 
Liquorish  a  Scruple,  and,  infusing  them  in  Wine,  to 
express  a  part  into  the  mouth  of  the  Hawk,  may  be 
considered  by  present  practice. 

Few  Mineral  Medicines  were  of  inward  use  amoog 
them :  yet  sometimes  we  observe  they  gave  filings  of 
Iron  in  the  straitness  of  the  Chest,  as  also  Lime  in  some 
of  their  pectoral  Medicines. 

But  they  commended  Unguents  of  Quick-silver 
against  the  Scab :  and  I  have  safely  given  six  or  eight 
Grains  of  Mercuritis  DiUcis  unto  Kestrils  and  Owls,  as 
also  crude  and  current  Quick-silver,  giving  the  next 
day  small  Pellets  of  Silver  or  Lead  till  they  came  away 
uncoloured:  and  this,  if  any,  may  probably  destroy 
that  obstinate  Disease  of  the  FUander  or  Back-worm. 

A  peculiar  remedy  they  had  against  the  Consump- 
tion of  Hawks.  For,  filling  a  Chicken  with  Vin^;mr, 
they  closed  up  the  Bill,  and  hanging  it  up  untill  the 
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Flesh  grew  tender,  they  fed  the  Hawk  therewith :  and   TRACT 
to  restore  and  well  Flesh  them,  they  commonly  gave       V 
them  Hogs  Flesh,  with  Oil,  Butter  and  Honey ;  and  a 
decoction  of  Cumfory  to  bouze. 

They  disallowed  of  salt  Meats  and  Fat ;  but  highly 
esteemed  of  Mice  in  most  indispositions;  and  in  the 
falling  Sickness  had  great  esteem  of  boiled  Batts :  and 
in  many  Diseases,  of  the  Flesh  of  Owls  which  feed  upon 
those  Animals.  In  Epilepsies  they  also  gave  the  Brain 
of  a  Kid  drawn  thorough  a  gold  Bing ;  and,  in  Convul- 
sions, made  use  of  a  mixture  of  Musk  and  Stercus 
hwnanum  aridum. 

For  the  better  preservation  of  their  Health  they 
strowed  Mint  and  Sage  about  them;  and  for  the 
speedier  mewing  of  their  Feathers,  they  gave  them  the 
Slough  of  a  Snake,  or  a  Tortoise  out  of  the  Shell,  or  a 
green  Lizard  cut  in  pieces. 

If  a  Hawk  were  unquiet,  they  hooded  him,  and 
placed  him  in  a  Smithes  Shop  for  some  time,  where, 
accustomed  to  the  continual  noise  of  hammering,  he 
became  more  gentle  and  tractable. 

They  used  few  terms  of  Art,  plainly  and  intelli- 
gibly expressing  the  parts  affected,  their  Diseases  and 
Remedies.  This  heap  of  artificial  terms  first  entring 
with  the  French  Artists :  who  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  and  noblest  Falconers  in  the  Western  part  of 
Europe ;  although,  in  their  Language,  they  have  no 
word  which  in  general  expresseth  an  Hawk. 

They  carried  their  Hawks  in  the  left  hand,  and  let 
them  flie  from  the  right.  They  used  a  Bell,  and  took 
great  care  that  their  Jesses  should  not  be  red,  lest 
Eagles  should  flie  at  them.  Though  they  used  Hoods, 
we  have  no  clear  description  of  them,  and  little  account 
of  their  Lures. 
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TRACT       Tie  ancient  Writers  left  no  aocoant  of  the  ■ 

V  of  Hawks  or  measure  of  their  flight :  but  Ben 
it^^  deliveiv  that  Wmam  Dnke  of  Cleae  bad  an  Hawk 
which,  in  one  day,  made  a  Bight  out  of  WeHj^iaSa  into 
Pnuna.  And,  upon  good  account,  an  Hawk  in  tfab 
Country  of  NorfbOe,  made  a  flight  at  a  Woodood  nev 
thirty  miles  in  one  hour.  How  far  the  Hawka,  Uerfini 
and  wild  Fowl  which  come  unto  us  with  a  North-wert 
wind  in  the  Autumn,  flie  in  a  day,  there  U  no  dear 
account ;  but  coming  over  Sea  their  fli^t  batb  been 
long,  or  very  speedy.  For  I  have  known  them  to  li^it 
so  weary  on  the  coast,  that  many  have  been  taken 
with  Dogs,  and  some  knocked  down  with  StaTc*  and 
Stones. 

Ibeir  Perches  seem  not  so  large  as  ours;  ferthcgr 
made  them  of  such  a  hignesa  that  their  Talona  mi^tt 
almost  meet :  and  they  chose  to  make  them  of  SaUov, 
Poplar  or  Lime  Tree. 

iley  used  great  clamours  and  bollowii^  In  thair 
flight,  which  they  made  by  these  woida,  ok  bi,  b,  fa^  li; 
and  to  raise  the  Fowls,  made  use  of  the  Mnmd  of  a 
Cymbal. 

Their  recreation  seemed  more  sober  and  solemn  tim 
ours  at  present,  so  improperly  attended  with  Olthi 
and  Imprecations.  For  they  called  on  God  at  their 
setting  out,  according  to  the  account  of  Jtairtriw,  -rlv 
%eov  i-jTiKaXiaavrtt,  m  ihe  first  place  caOmg  «pm  Chd. 

The  learned  Rigaltiw  thinketh,  that  if  the  Romaaa 
had  well  known  this  airy  Chase,  they  would  have  left 
or  less  regarded  their  Circensial  BecnatioBs.  Tfce 
Greeks  understood  Hunting  early,  hut  little  fir  notUqg 
of  our  Falconry.  If  Alexander  had  known  it,  we  ndgU 
have  found  something  of  it  and  more  of  Hawfci  ]d 
Jrittotie;    who  was  so  unacquainted  with  tiiat  my^ 
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that  he  thought  that  Hawks  would  not  feed  upon  the  TRACT 
Heart  of  Birds.  Though  he  hath  mentioned  divers  V 
Hawks,  yet  Julnu  Scaliger^  an  expert  Falconer,  des- 
paired to  reconcile  them  unto  ours.  And  ^tis  well  if, 
among  them,  you  can  clearly  make  out  a  Lanner,  a 
Sparrow  Hawk  and  a  Kestril,  but  must  not  hope  to 
find  your  Gier  Falcon  there,  which  is  the  noble  Hawk ; 
and  I  wish  you  one  no  worse  than  that  of  Henry  King 
of  Navarre ;  which,  Scaliger  saith,  he  saw  strike  down 
a  Buzzard,  two  wild  Geese,  divers  Kites,  a  Crane  and  a 
Swan. 

Nor  must  you  expect  from  high  Antiquity  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Eyess  and  Ramage  Hawks,  of  Sores  and 
Entermewers,  of  Hawks  of  tlie  Lure  and  the  Fist ;  nor 
that  material  distinction  into  short  and  long  winged 
Hawks;  from  whence  arise  such  differences  in  their 
taking  down  of  Stones ;  in  their  flight,  their  striking 
down  or  seizing  of  their  Prey,  in  the  strength  of  their 
Talons,  either  in  the  Heel  and  fore-Talon,  or  the 
middle  and  the  Heel :  nor  yet  what  Eggs  produce  the 
different  Hawks,  or  when  they  lay  three  Eggs,  that  the 
first  produceth  a  Female  and  large  Hawk,  the  second 
of  a  midler  sort,  and  the  third  a  smaller  Bird  Tercellene 
or  Tassel  of  the  Masle  Sex  ;  which  Hawks  being  onely 
observed  abroad  by  the  Ancients,  were  looked  upon  as 
Hawks  of  different  kinds  and  not  of  the  same  Eyrie  or 
Nest.  As  for  what  Aristotle  aifirmeth  that  Hawks  and 
Birds  of  prey  drink  not ;  although  you  know  that  it 
will  not  strictly  hold,  yet  I  kept  an  Eagle  two  years, 
which  fed  upon  Kats,  Kittlings,  Whelps  and  Ratts, 
without  one  drop  of  Water. 

K  any  thing  may  add  unto  your  knowledge  in  this 
noble  Art,  you  must  pick  it  out  of  later  Writers  than 
tho0e  you  enquire  of.     You  may  peruse  the  two  Books 
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TRACT  of  Falconry  writ  by  that  renowned  Emperoiir  /VvdMdfc 

^       the  Second;  as  also  the  Works  of  the  noUe  Dnke 

BdisarkUf  of  Tardiffe^  Franwherimi^  of  FrameUco  i^fbr^ 

zmo  of  Vicensa ;  and  may  not  a  little  infinrm  or  recmle 

iDtx^Atci'  your  self  with  that  elegant  Poem  of  TTnummuJ'  I  leave 

^7^11^^    you  to  divert  your  self  by  the  perusal  of  it,  havipg^  et 

present,  no  more  to  say  bat  that  I  am,  tic 


\ 
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OF  CYMBALS,  Etc. 


Sir, 


TRACT  VI 


WITH  what  difficulty,  if  possibility,  you  TRACT 
may  expect  satisfaction  concerning  the  VI 
Musick,  or  Musical  Instruments  of  the 
Hebrews,  you  will  easily  discover  if  you  consult  the 
attempts  of  learned  men  upon  that  Subject :  but  for 
Cymbals,  of  whose  Figure  you  enquire,  you  may  find 
some  described  in  Bayfius^  in  the  Comment  of  Rhodius 
upon  Scribonkis  Largus^  and  others. 

As  for  ILvfji^dkov  oKdKdt^ov  mentioned  by  S.  PatJ,^  ^  Cor.  13.  i. 
and  rendred  a  Timkling  Cymbal^  whether  the  transla- 
tion be  not  too  soft  and  diminutive  some  question  may 
be  made:  for  the  word  akaXdfyv  implieth  no  small 
sound,  but  a  strained  and  lofty  vociferation,  or  some 
kind  of  hollowing  sound,  according  to  the  Exposition 
of  Hest/chiuSj  'AXaXafarc  ivxn^axrare  rtjv  <f>€^v^v.  A 
word  drawn  from  the  lusty  shout  of  Souldiers,  crying 
*AXa\^  at  the  first  charge  upon  their  Enemies,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  Eastern  Nations,  and  used  by 
Trojans  in  Homer;  and  is  also  the  Note  of  the 
Chorus  in  Aristophanes  ^AXaXal  lif  iraiwv>  In  other 
parts  of  Scripture  we  reade  of  loud  and  high  sounding 
Cymbals;  and  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  that  the 
Arabians  made  use  of  Cymbals  in  their  Wars  instead 
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I 


TRACT  of  other  military  Mudck ;  and  Polffamft  in  fail  iSbwftu 
VI       genua  affirmeth  that  Bacchui  gave  the  dgnal  of  Battel 
unto  his  numerous  Army  not  with  IVumpeta  but  witk 
Tympans  and  Cymbals. 

And  now  I  taJce  the  opportunity  to  thank  jon  iot 
the  new  Book  sent  me  containing  the  Anthenu  mug  in 
our  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches :  ^tis  probsUt 
there  will  be  additions,  the  Master*  of  Mundc  bong 
DOW  active  in  that  affiur.  Beside  my  naked  thanki 
I  have  yet  nothing  to  return  you  but  this  eaeloaed, 
which  may  he  somewhat  rare  unto  you,  and  that 
is  a  'l\irkish  Hymn  translated  into  Frendi  out  of  the 
Turkish  Metre,  which  I  thus  render  unto  you. 

0  yihat  praite  dalk  kt  dmarvt,  aM  turn  gntU  U  (te  Lard,  aM 
'    wAow  Slaeet  are  ai  to  many  Kingil 

Whomewr  *haU  rub  Mf  Sgei  wttt  U«  Aut  q^  M*  Fml,  dtil 
bekold  taeh  admirabb  thing*  that  ht  nkoSyhA  lata  mm  wetlmiU. 

Be  that  uhaU  driiUt  OM  drop  ^  M*  AMrqfs,  rtaff  Ami  lit 

Xf(  not  Aww  (ifl  iMn*  imtotl^AMloM  la  ttli  mtM.-  *«(W 
r«piwu0tA  (A«m  >Aiitf  beeomi  a  trm  fiUbmon  te  tht  JWU. 


The  end  qftthat  thou  thaU  bxtUd  U  but  mine. 

Pamper  not  thy  Body  with  (MiooeJM  md  daiHtiae;  U  mqr  mm 
to  patt  one  day  that  tUi  Body  atof  be  (■  BM, 

Imagine  net  that  he  teho  Jtndttk  Siahte  Jindetk  ITsjijlawi,  kt 
thatfindah  Uappinet*  it  he  thatjbidM  Qod, 

' "  -'■'r — '"'-"[T  '^ — *"' '~  ' — ""r  '^""  *"'  ''t  ^tiiis  !■ 

VeU,<  y  they  ^eere  Poor  ehaU  be  Act,  sari  f^  BM  jWT  Iismm 
After  the  Sermon  ended  wfaieh  was  made  upm  a  Vane 


^•n 


ymt^K.-.^:  "•s^w^ 
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in  the  Alcoran  containing  much  Morality,  the  Dtniices  TRACT 
in  a  Grallery  apart  sung  this   Hymn,  accompanied       VI 
with  Instrumental  Musick,  which  so  affected  the  Ears 
of  Monsieur  du  ^A^yr^  that  he  would  not  omit  to  set  it 
down,  together  with  the  Musical  Notes,  to  be  found  in 
his  first  I  etter  unto  Monsieur  Bouliau^  Prior  of  Magny, 


Excuse  my  brevity:  I  can  say  but  little  where  I 
understand  but  little.  /  am,  etc. 


OF  ROPALIC 

or  Gradual  Verses,  Etc. 

Mm*  MM  oiMwwt  raUmm  frmmtiUwtitr. 


TRACT  VII 


Sib, 


TRACT 


THOU< 
need 


THOUGH  I  may  justly  allow  a  good  intention 
'  1  this  Poem  presented  unto  you,  yet  t  mint 
needs  coofess,  I  have  no  aSectifm  for  it;  m 
being  utterly  averse  from  all  affectation  in  Poebry* 
which  either  restraint  the  pliancy,  or  fetters  the  invoi- 
tioD  to  any  strict  disposuie  of  words.     A  poem  of  tUl 
nature  is  to  be  found  in  Atuonmt  be^nning  thus, 
Spet  DtMi  ateni»  fteMmit  CMMtiMir. 
These  are  Verses  RopaSa  or  CAirafcf,  arisiiig  gndo- 
ally  like  the  EJiots  in  a  'Pon-oXi}  or  Clubb ;  named  also 
1  EL  viML    FittuJares  by  Pruciomu,  as  Elitu  Vmetut  ^  hath  noted. 
toAowB.     They  consist  properly  of  five  words,  each  tbxttot  en- 
creasing  by  one  syllable.    Tliey  admit  not  of  a  ^umbt 
in  the  fifth  place,  nor  can  a  Goldeo  or  Silver  Vcxae  be 
made  this  way.    They  run  smoothly  both   h)  Z«tiB 
and  Greek,  and  some  are  scatteringly  to  be  Ibond  In 
Homer;  as, 

IMeri  Heam  led  in  aurem,  tg»  vtrtlbM 
Itmgo  tfrmattpmraelit,  Ctrmmtimm  4Mf>* 
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He  that  affecteth  such  restrained  Poetry,  may  peruse  TRACT 
the  Long  Poem  otHugbaldtts  the  Monk,  wherein  every      VII 
word  beginneth  with  a  C  penned  in  the  praise  of  CoA 
viiiea  or  Baldness,  to  the  honour  of  Carohu  Calvus 
King  of  France^ 

Carmina  clarUontB  cahii  cantate  Canuetup. 

The  rest  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  adversaria  of 
Barthius :  or  if  he  delightetb  in  odd  contrived  phandes 
may  he  please  himself  with  Antistrophes,  Counter- 
petories^  Retrogrades^  Rebusses^  Leonine  Verses,  etc.  to 
be  found  in  Sieur  des  Accords.  But  these  and  the  like 
are  to  be  lookM  upon,  not  pursued,  odd  works  might 
be  made  by  such  ways ;  and  for  your  recreation  I  pro- 
pose these  few  lines  unto  you, 

Arcu  paratur  quod  arcui  suffidL 

Misettorum  eUimoribuM  aocurrere  non  tarn  hunumum  guam 
mlphureum  est, 

Asino  teratur  qua  Asino  teritur. 

Ne  Asphodeios  comedos,  phnmuses  manduca. 

Cosium  aliquid  potest,  sed  qtuB  mira  prastat  PapUio  est. 

Not  to  put  you  unto  endless  amusement,  the  Key 
hereof  is  the  homonomy  of  the  Greek  made  use  of  in 
the  Latin  words,  which  rendreth  all  plain.  More 
senigmatical  and  dark  expressions  might  be  made  if 
any  one  would  speak  or  compose  them  out  of  the 
numerical  Characters  or  characteristical  Numbers  set 
down  by  Roberttis  de  Fbictibus,^  *  Trmt^. 

As  for  your  question  concerning  the  contrary  ex- 
pressions of  the  Italian  and  Spaniards  in  their  common 
affirmative  answers,  the  Spaniard  answering  cy  Sennor^ 

VOL.  lu.  u 
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TRACT  the  Italian  SigTnor  cjf,  you  miut  be  contrat  with  thb 
VU      Diitich, 

my  waiik  IMe  UaSan  aignlor  eg,  Urn  l^mtlMd  qp  Bmmrt 

And  because  you  are  so  happy  in  sc 
I  pray  return  me  these  tvo  Tenet  in  Engliah, 
Oedrftt  i«u  (afMfaM  nHiltM  «««  aaeUU  mmmtm. 

My  occadoiu  make  me  to  take  off  my  Pen.    t 
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And  particularly  of  the  Saxon  Tongue. 


TRACT  VIII 


Sir, 


THE  last  Discourse  we  had  of  the  Saxon  Tongue  TRACT 
recalled    to  my  mind  some  forgotten   con-     VIII 
siderations.    Though  the  Earth  were  widely 
peopled  before  the  Flood,  (as  many  learned  men  con- 
ceive) yet  whether  after  a  large  dispersion,  and  the 
space  of  sixteen  hundred   years,  men  maintained  so 
uniform  a  Language  in  all  parts,  as  to  be  strictly  of 
one  Tongue,  and  readily  to  understand  each  oilier, 
may  very  well  be  doubted.     For  though  the  World 
preserved  in  the  Family  of  Noah  before  the  confusion 
of  Tongues  might  be  said  to  be  of  one  Lip,  yet  even 
permitted   to  themselves  their  humours,  inventions, 
necessities,  and  new  objects,  without  the  miracle  of 
Confusion  at  first,  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  there  had 
probably  been  a  Babel.     For  whether  America  were 
first  peopled  by  one  or  several  Nations,  yet  cannot  that 
number  of  different  planting  Nations,  answer  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  present  different  Languages,  of  no 
affinity  unto  each  other ;  and  even  in  their  Northern 
Nations  and  inoommunicating  Angles,  their  Languages 
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TRACT  are  widelj  differing.  A  utive  Intuprcter  lnt»i{^ 
VIII  from  Ce^onaa  proved  of  no  use  unto  the  Spuiiardi 
upon  the  neighbour  Shore,  From  CAtqia,  to  Ciinfc 
maia,  S.  Salvador,  Hondurat,  there  ore  at  leut  ei|^tMn 
several  languages ;  and  so  numeroui  are  they  both  in 
the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  Regiona,  that  the  great 
Princes  are  fain  to  have  one  common  Language,  whidt 
besides  their  vemaculous  and  Mother  Tonguei,  may 
serve  for  commerce  between  them. 

And  since  the  confusion  of  Tongues  at  first  fell  ooelj 
upon  those  which  were  present  in  SUnaar  at  the  woA 
of  Babel,  whether  the  primitive  language  ftrim  Noah 
were  onety  preserved  in  the  Family  of  Heber,  and  not 
also  in  divers  othere,  which  might  be  absent  at  tin 
same,  whether  all  came  away  and  many  might  not  be 
left  behind  in  their  first  Plantatioiu  about  the  fixit  at 
the  Hills,  wherenbout  the  A^  rested  and  Neak  beeMDe 
an  Husbandman,  is  not  abwrdly  doubted. 

For  80  the  primitive  Tongue  might  in  time  brmch 
out  into  several  parts  of  Europe  and  JaiOy  and  thncbjr 
the  first  or  Hebrew  Tongue  which  seems  to  be  in- 
gredient into  so  many  Langiiages>  might  hftve  lai^pr 
originals  and  grounds  of  its  conununicatim  and  tntdii»- 
tion  than  from  the  Family  of  AbraMam,  tb«  Comitrjr 
of  Cartamt  and  words  contained  in  the  Kbie  wUoh 
come  short  of  the  full  of  that  Language.  And  tUi 
would  become  more  probable  from  the  Septuagint  or 
Greek  Chronology  strenuously  asserted  by  Vottimti  fcr 
making  five  hundred  years  between  the  Deluge  and  tfai 
days  of  Peleg,  there  ariseth  a  large  latitude  of  iiinlli|Jt 
cation  and  dispersion  of  People  into  sevetaj 
before  the  descent  of  that  Body  which  CaUowed  i' 
unto  SUnaar  from  the  £aat, 

They  who  derive  the  bulk  of  J 


^*«-:«M»^«^C   ^'•-J'T='---'jlJi  I'y^/t 
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from  the  Scythian  and  the  Greek,  though  they  may  TRACT 
speak  probably  in  many  points,  yet  must  needs  allow  VIII 
vast  difference  or  corruptions  from  so  few  originals, 
which  however  might  be  tolerably  made  out  in  the  old 
Saxon,  yet  hath  time  much  confounded  the  clearer 
derivations.  And  as  the  knowlinige  thereof  now  stands 
in  reference  unto  our  selves,  I  find  many  words  totally 
lost,  divers  of  harsh  sound  disused  or  refined  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  many  words  we  have  also  in  common 
use  not  to  be  found  in  that  Tongue,  or  venially  deriv- 
able from  any  other  from  whence  we  have  largely 
borrowed,  and  yet  so  much  still  remaineth  with  us  that 
it  maketh  the  gross  of  our  Language. 

The  religious  obligation  unto  the  Hebrew  Language 
hath  so  notably  continued  the  same,  that  it  might  still 
be  understood  by  Abraham y  whereas  by  the  Maxorite 
Points  and  Chaldee  Character  the  old  Letter  stands  so 
transformed,  that  if  Moses  were  alive  again,  he  must  be 
taught  to  reade  his  own  Law. 

The  Chinoys,  who  live  at  the  bounds  of  the  Earth, 
who  have  admitted  little  communication,  and  suffered 
successive  incursions  from  one  Nation,  may  possibly 
give  account  of  a  very  ancient  Language ;  but  consist- 
ing of  many  Nations  and  Tongues ;  confusion,  admix- 
tion  and  corruption  in  length  of  time  might  probably 
so  have  crept  in  as  without  the  virtue  of  a  common 
Character,  and  lasting  Letter  of  things,  they  could 
never  probably  make  out  those  strange  memorials 
which  they  pretend,  while  they  still  make  use  of  the 
Works  of  their  great  Confiitius  many  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  in  a  series  ascend  as  high  as  Poncmis^ 
who  is  conceived  our  Noah. 

The  present  Welch,  and  remnant  of  the  old  Britanes, 
hold  so  much  of  that  ancient  Language,  that  they 
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TRACT  make  a  shift  to  und^vtand  the  Foeou  cf  MtrSH, 
VIII  Enerin,  Tetain,  a  tbouBand  yean  ago,  wbncaa  tha 
Herulian  Pater  Notter,  wt  down  by  Wc^gamgvM  f  iwiiti, 
b  not  without  mudt  criticinn  made  oat,  and  but  in 
seme  words ;  and  the  present  Paridam  can  hazdly  haA 
out  those  few  lines  of  the  League  between  Oiarkt  and 
Lewit,  the  Sons  of  lAidomati  Pnu,  yet  leoudnil^  In 
old  French. 

The  Spaniards,  in  their  comiptiTe  tradoction  aofl 
Romance,  have  so  happily  retained  the  tmniaaticaa 
from  the  lAtin,  that  notwithstanding  the  Gotfaidc  aad 
Moorish  intnuioD  of  words,  they  are  able  to  make  a 
Discourse  completely  consisting  of  Grramraatieal  tstm 
and  Spanish,  wherein  the  Italians  and  Frendi  wfll  be 
very  much  to  seek. 

llie  learned  Cosaudofi  conceiveth  that  m  IMaloglie 
might  be  composed  in  Saxon  onely  of  aocii  wmda  u 
are  derivable  from  the  Gmdt,  which  nuely  mi^t  be 
effected,  and  so  as  the  learned  mi^it  not  nneanly  find 
it  out.  Verstegan  made  no  doubt  that  be  oonld  em- 
trive  a  Letter  which  might  be  ondentood  }xj  tiw 
English,  Dutch  and  East  FrisUnder,  whidi,  aa  Oe 
present  confusion  standeth,  mig^t  have  prored  no  mj 
clear  Piece,  and  hardly  to  be  bammer'd  oat :  yet  M 
much  of  the  Saxon  still  remainetfa  in  our  Ungljih,  m 
may  admit  an  orderly  discourse  and  aeiiea  of  good 
sense,  such  as  not  onely  the  present  Ea^iih,  bat 
JEyHc,  Bede  and  Ahtred  might  imdentaud  after  io 
many  hundred  years. 

Nations  that  live  pnnniscaoualy,  under  the  Vawu 
and  Laws  of  Conqaot,  do  sddom  escape  the  loM  of 
their  Language  with  their  libertica,  wherein  tlw 
Romans  were  so  strict  that  the  Oreeiant  woe  flda 
to  con&rm  in  thdr  judicial  Proceana ;  mUek  made  Ibe 
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Jews  loose  more  in  seventy  years  dispersion  in  the  Pro-  TRACT 
vinces  of  Babylon^  than  In  many  hundred  in  their  VIII 
distinct  habitation  in  Mgypt ;  and  the  English  which 
dwelt  dispersedly  to  loose  their  Language  in  Ireland^ 
whereas  more  tolerable  reliques  there  are  thereof  in 
FingcM^  where  they  were  closely  and  almost  solely 
planted ;  and  the  Moors  which  were  most  huddled  to- 
gether and  united  about  Granada^  have  yet  left  their 
Aroirage  among  the  Granadian  Spaniards. 

But  shut  up  in  Angles  and  inaccessible  comers, 
divided  by  Laws  and  Manners,  they  often  continue 
long  with  little  mixture,  which  hath  afforded  that 
lasting  life  unto  the  Cantabrian  and  British  Tongue^ 
wherein  the  Britanes  are  remarkable,  who,  having  lived 
four  hundred  years  together  with  the  Romans,  retained 
so  much  of  the  British  as  it  may  be  esteemed  a  Lan- 
guage ;  which  either  they  resolutely  maintained  in  their 
cohabitation  with  them  in  Britane,  or  retiring  after 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  into  Countries  and  parts  less 
civilized  and  conversant  with  the  Romans,  they  found 
the  People  distinct,  the  Language  more  intire,  and  so 
fell  into  it  again. 

But  surely  no  Languages  have  been  so  straitly  lock''d 
up  as  not  to  admit  of  commixture.  The  Irish,  although 
they  retain  a  kind  of  a  Saxon  Character,  yet  have  ad- 
mitted many  words  of  Latin  and  English.  In  the 
Welch  are  found  many  words  from  Latin,  some  from 
Greek  and  Saxon.  In  what  parity  and  incommixture 
the  Language  of  that  People  stood  which  were  casually 
discovered  in  the  heart  of  ^ain,  between  the  Mountains 
of  Castile,  no  longer  ago  than  in  the  time  of  Duke 
ly  Alva,  we  have  not  met  with  a  good  account  any 
farther  than  that  their  words  were  Basquish  or  Canta- 
brian: but  the  present  Basquensa  one  of  the  minor 
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TRACT  Mother  Tongues  of  .E^tnifx.  knot  without  omBBiu.uuv 
VIII  of  Latin  and  Cartilian,  while  we  meet  with  SatH^hK, 
tentationeten,  Ghria,  ptammea,  and  four  man  m  the 
short  Form  of  the  Lord's  Pnyer,  set  down  bj  PaiAm 
Merula :  hut  although  in  this  brief  Form  we  m»y  find 
such  commixture,  yet  the  balk  of  their  Language  Hems 
more  distinct,  consisting  of  wotds  of  no  affinity  enlD 
others,  of  numerals  totally  difeent,  cS  differing  Gtui- 
matical  Rule,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  THHiilMlijailil 
short  Batqmrua  Crramnur,  composed  by  AepAarf  M»- 
Uta,  a  Priest  of  B^boa. 

And  if  they  use  the  auxiliary  Verbs  of  Eiitim  iild 
Kson,  answerable  unto  Haxer  uid  Ser,  to  ^fc,  alld 
Be,  in  the  Spanish,  whidi  Fbnns  < 
Northern  Nations  into  the  Italian,  S 
and  if  that  Form  were  used  by  them  befbre^  a 
not  in  from  imitation  of  thar  neighboon.  It  Itnay  ihMr 
some  sncienter  traduction  from  Northern  Nation^  4^ 
else  must  seem  very  strange ;  since  the  Southern  Natklkk 
had  it  not  of  old,  and  I  know  not  whether  any  HMll 
mode  be  found  in  tiie  languages  of  lay  pkH  of 
Atrurica. 

The  Romans,  who  made  tiie  great  oomtaixtun  and 
alteration  of  Languages  in  the  Wotld,  ducted  tte 
same,  not  onely  by  their  proper  Language,  tmt  tlUMe 
also  of  th«r  military  Forces,  empbyed  in  sevenl  Ptl^ 
vinces,  as  holding  a  standing  MtSiia  in  all  Cbantitta, 
and  commonly  of  strange  Nations ;  so  #hile  the  cobWb 
and  Forces  of  the  Britanes  were  quartered  in  j^gfjtlt 
Armenia,  ^in,  Ilhfria,  etc.  the  StablnriaBa  Ibd  JHk 
matians  here,  the  Gauls,  Spaniards  and  GettBtofc  hfr 
other  Countries,  and  other  Nations  in  thrirs,  tb^AwM 
not  but  leave  many  words  behind  tbeni,  kAd  tattf 
away  many  with  them,  whtdi  might  make  tbkt  In  Itaaf^ 
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words  of  very  distinct  Nations  some  may  still  remain  TRACT 
of  very  unknown  and  doubtfuU  Grenealogy.  VIII 

And  if,  as  the  learned  Buxhomiua  contendeth, 
the  Scythian  Language  as  the  Mother  Tongue  runs 
through  the  Nations  of  Europe^  and  even  as  far  as 
Persia,  the  community  in  many  words  between  so  many 
Nations,  hath  a  more  reasonable  original  traduction, 
and  were  rather  derivable  from  the  common  Tongue 
diffused  through  them  all,  than  from  any  particular 
Nation,  which  hath  also  borrowed  and  holdeth  but  at 
second  hand. 

The  Saxons  settling  over  all  England,  maintained 
an  uniform  Language,  onely  diversified  in  Dialect, 
Idioms,  and  minor  differences,  according  to  their 
di£ferent  Nations  which  came  in  to  the  common  Con- 
quest, which  may  yet  be  a  cause  of  the  variation  in  the 
speech  and  words  of  several  parts  of  England,  where 
different  Nations  most  abode  or  settled,  and  having 
expelled  the  Britanes,  their  Wars  were  chiefly  among 
themselves,  with  little  action  with  foreign  Nations  un- 
till  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy  under  Egbert ;  after 
which  time  although  the  Danes  infested  this  Land  and 
scarce  left  any  part  free,  yet  their  incursions  made  more 
havock  in  Buildings,  Churches  and  Cities,  than  the 
Language  of  the  Country,  because  their  Language  was 
in  effect  the  same,  and  such  as  whereby  they  might 
easily  understand  one  another. 

And  if  the  Normans,  which  came  into  Neustria  or 
Normandy  with  Rolh  the  Dane,  had  preserved  their 
Language  in  their  new  acquists,  the  succeeding  Con- 
quest of  England,  by  Duke  WHliam  of  his  race,  had 
not  b^got  among  us  such  notable  alterations;  but 
having  lost  their  Language  in  their  abode  in  Normandy 
before  they  adventured  upon  England,  they  confounded 
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TRACT  the  Engliah  with  their  Freatsk,  and  nwde  the  gnad 
VIII  mutation,  which  waa  luooenirely  enereaaed  by  our 
possessioni  in  Normandy,  Guiett  and  JguUmmt  bf  our 
long  Wan  in  France,  by  frequent  reiort  of  the  Anidt, 
who  to  the  number  of  some  thoutandi  oame  over  witii 
Itabel  Queen  to  Edteard  the  Second,  and  the  aeranl 
Matches  of  England  with  the  Daug^ten  of  Fnmtt 
before  and  lince  that  time. 

But  this  commixture,  though  snfficiait  to  c 
proved  not  of  ability  to  abolish  the  Saxm  woi 
from  the  French  we  have  borrowed  many  S 
Adjectives  and  some  Verbs,  but  the  gnat  Body  of 
Numerals,  auxiliary  Verbs,  Articlea,  FMnoun^  Adnria, 
Conjunctions  and  FrepodtionB,  whidi  an  tha  dii> 
tinguishing  and  lasting  part  of  a  Language,  I 
with  us  &om  the  Saxon,  which,  having  i  ' 
great  alteration  for  many  hundred  yean,  may  ptobdUy 
•till  remain,  though  the  RngUah  iwdl  with  tiie  ^--'M™ 
of  Italian,  French  and  Latin.  An  Example  wbcTCof 
may  be  obserr'd  in  thie  fbUowing, 

I. 

The  first  and  formost  step  to  all  good  Wotka  la  tbe 
dread  and  fear  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  EarOit 
which  thorough  the  Holy  Ghoat  enli^tneth  the  blind- 
ness of  our  sinful!  hearts  to  tread  the  ways  of  wlaedofm 
and  leads  our  feet  into  the  Land  of  Blesnng. 

Saxon  L 

The  erat  and  fyrmost  Bt«p  to  eol  gode  Wcockn  k 
the  dned  and  feurt  of  the  Lauofd  of  H«>fan  aad 
Eorth,  while  thurii  the  Heiljg  Gut  onlihtnetk  the 
blindnease  of  are  nnfiill  heortc  to  tned  tlio  wag  gf 
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wisdome,  and  thone   Ised  ure  fet  into  the  Land  of  TRACT 
Blessung.  VIII 

English  II. 

For  to  forget  his  Law  is  the  Door,  the  Gate  and 
Key  to  let  in  all  unrighteousness,  making  our  Eyes, 
Elars  and  Mouths  to  answer  the  lust  of  Sin,  our  Brains 
dull  to  good  Thoughts,  our  Lips  dumb  to  his  Praise, 
our  Ears  deaf  to  his  Gospel,  and  our  Eyes  dim  to 
behold  his  Wonders,  which  witness  against  us  that  we 
have  not  well  learned  the  word  of  God,  that  we  are  the 
Children  of  wrath,  unworthy  of  the  love  and  manifold 
gifts  of  God,  greedily  following  after  the  ways  of  the 
Devil  and  witchcraft  of  the  World,  doing  nothing  to 
free  and  keep  our  selves  from  the  burning  fire  of 
Hell,  till  we  be  buried  in  Sin  and  swallowed  in  Death, 
not  to  arise  again  in  any  hope  of  Christ^s  Kingdom. 

Saxon  II. 

For  to  fuorgytan  his  Laga  is  the  Dure,  the  Gat  and 
Cseg  to  let  in  eal  unrightwisnysse,  makend  ure  Eyge, 
Ek)re  and  Muth  to  answare  the  lust  of  Sin,  ure  Brsegan 
dole  to  gode  Theoht,  ure  Lippan  dumb  to  his  Preys, 
ure  Earen  deaf  to  his  Gospel,  and  ure  Eyge  dim  to  be- 
healden  his  Wundra,  while  ge  witnysse  ongen  us  that 
wee  oef  noht  wel  gelasred  the  weord  of  God,  that  wee 
are  the  Cilda  of  ured,  unwyrthe  of  the  lufe  and  masnig- 
feald  gift  of  Gk)d,  grediglice  felygend  asfter  the  wsegen 
of  the  Deoful  and  wiccraft  of  the  Weorld,  doend  no- 
thing to  fry  and  caep  ure  saula  from  the  bymend  fyr  of 
Hell,  till  we  be  geburied  in  Synne  and  swolgen  in  Death 
not  to  arise  agen  in  aenig  hope  of  Christes  Kynedome. 
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TRACT  _       ,.  , 

VIII  Sng&A  m. 

Which  draw  from  above  the  bitter  doom  <rf  Um 
Akaighty  of  Hunger,  Sword,  Sicknen,  and  brii^  mon 
■ad  plagua  than  tho*e  of  Hail,  Stonu,  Tfaander, 
Bloud,  Frogs,  swanni  of  Gnats  aod  Onalioi^Mn,  iMA 
ate  the  Corn,  Gnus  and  Leaves  of  the  Tkcea  i>  H'apl 

Saafon  ni. 
While  drag  from  buf  the  bitter  dome  lit  the  Almaya 
of  Hunger,  Sweorde,  Seoknesse,  and  bring  men  aad 
plag,  thone  they  of  Hagat,  Stonne*  lliunner,  Blo3(^ 
FVog,  swearme  of  Gaxt  and  Gcnupper,  wbik  catn 
the  Corn,  Gers  and  Leaf  of  the  Treowen  in  Slgypi. 

EngU^  TV, 

If  we  reade  his  Book  and  holy  Writ,  thcie  """'g 
many  others,  we  shall  find  to  be  tiie  tiAena  of  Ua  hatc^ 
which  gathered  together  might  mind  ui  of  hia  will,  and 
teach  us  when  bis  wrath  beginneth,  irineh  afwnrtiiw 
comes  in  open  strength  and  liill  sail,  oft  rtcab  likt  a 
Thief  in  the  night,  like  Shafta  shot  from  a  Bow  at 
midnight,  before  we  think  upon  them. 

Saxon  IV. 

Gyf  we  rsed  his  Boc  and  heilig  0«writt  Ame 
gemong  menig  othem,  we  aceall  findaa  tb«  taem  «i 
his  hatung  while  gegatlierod  together  miht  gemlBd  ■ 
of  his  willim,  and  teac  as  wbooe  bis  ured  oi^iaaril^ 
white  rametima  come  in  open  strength  and  iU  wjl^ 
oft  stoj  gelyc  a  'Hwof  in  the  nttit,  galye  SoeaA  waitm 
fram  a  Boge  at  midnedit,  beforan  we  lliiiMk  lypw 
them. 


—      ■.  ^_« 
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English  V. 

And  though  they  were  a  deal  less,  and  rather  short 
than  beyond  our  sms,  yet  do  we  not  a  whit  withstand 
or  forbear  them,  we  are  wedded  to,  not  weary  of  our 
misdeeds,  we  seldom  look  upward,  and  are  not  ashamed 
under  sin,  we  cleanse  not  our  selves  firom  the  blackness 
and  deep  hue  of  our  guilt ;  we  want  tears  and  sorrow, 
we  weep  not,  fast  not,  we  crave  not  forgiveness  from 
the  mildness,  sweetness  and  goodness  of  God,  and  with 
all  livelihood  and  stedfastness  to  our  uttermost  will 
hunt  after  the  evil  of  guile,  pride,  cursing,  swearing, 
drunkenness,  overeating,  uncleanness,  all  idle  lust  of 
the  flesh,  yes  many  uncouth  and  nameless  sins,  hid  in 
our  inmost  Breast  and  Bosomes,  which  stand  betwixt 
our  forgiveness,  and  keep  God  and  Man  asunder. 


TRACT 

vm 


Saooon  v. 

And  theow  they  waere  a  dael  lesse,  and  reither  scort 
thone  begond  oure  sinnan,  get  do  we  nahta  whit  with- 
stand and  forbeare  them,  we  eare  bewudded  to,  noht 
werig  of  ure  agen  misdeed,  we  seldon  loc  upweard,  and 
ear  not  ofschaemod  under  sinne,  we  cleans  noht  urc 
selvan  from  the  blacnesse  and  deep  hue  of  ure  guilt ; 
we  wan  teare  and  sara,  we  weope  noht,  faest  noht,  we 
craf  noht  foregyfnesse  fram  the  mildnesse,  sweetnesse 
and  goodnesse  of  God,  and  mit  eal  lifelyhood  and  sted- 
fa&tnesse  to  ure  uttermost  witt  hunt  asfter  the  ufel  of 
guile,  pride,  cursung,  swearung,  druncennesse,  overeat, 
uncleannesse  and  eal  idle  lust  of  the  flaesc,  yis  maenig 
uncuth  and  nameleas  sinnan,  hid  in  ure  inmsest  Brist 
and  Bosome,  while  stand  betwixt  ure  foregyfhesse,  and 
csep  God  and  Man  asynder. 


TRACT 
VIII 
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English  TL 

Thus  are  we  &r  beneath  and  »bo  wone  tiMn  tiw 
rest  of  God'a  Works ;  fi>r  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  S^ 
and  Queen  of  Stars,  Snow,  Ice,  Rain,  Fhiat,  Dow, 
Mist,  Wind,  fourfooted  and  cieepiiig  tliiii^i,  FUm 
and  feathered  Birds,  and  Fowb  Mtlwr  of  Saa  or  Jjaad 
do  a)]  hdd  the  Laws  of  hit  wiU. 

SeuBonvi. 
HiuB  eare  we  for  beneoth  and  eabo  wjite  tiuiiw  tito 
rest  of  Gods  Weorka;  for  the  Sane  and  Uooe,  tti 
Cjmg  and  Cquen  of  Steatran,  Snaw,  Ii^  Ben,  Fkoe^ 
Deaw,  Miate,  Wind,  feower  fet  and  oypand  dinga, 
Fi::  yefetherod  Brid,  and  E«lan  anther  in  S«  or  Laad 
do  eal  heold  the  Log  of  his  willan. 

Thus  have  you  seen  in  few  words  how  near  the 
Saxon  and  English  meet 

Now  of  this  account  the  French  wiU  be  aUe  lo 
make  nothing;  the  modem  Danes  and  GeTiBUi% 
though  from  several  words  they  may  conjeetun  at  Hit 
meaning,  yet  will  they  be  mudli  to  seek  in  the  otdeiljr 
sense  and  continued  construction  thereof,  iriiether  Hm 
Danes  can  continue  such  a  series  of  sense  out  of  tbeir  pv^ 
sent  Language  and  the  old  Runick,  as  to  be  inteUi|pl)b 
unto  present  and  ancient  times,  some  doubt  may  wdl 
be  made ;  and  if  the  present  I^ench  would  attonpt  ft 
Discourse  in  words  common  unto  their  present  Tongnt 
and  the  old  Sornana  Siutica  spoken  in  Elder  tuMii,  er 
in  the  old  Language  of  the  Francks,  whidi  came  to  be 
in  use  some  successitsu  after  Piarammidf  It  might 
prove  a  Work  of  some  trouble  to  eflbcL 
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It  were  not  impossible  to  make  an  Original  reduc-  TRACT 
Dn  of  many  words  of  no  general  reception  in  Eng-  VIII 
nd  but  of  common  use  in  Norfolk^  or  peculiar  to  the 
ast  Angle  Countries;  as,  Bawnd,  Bunny ^  Thurck^ 
nemmisy  Sammodithee^  Mawiher^  ^^dge^  Seele^  Strqft^ 
lever^  Maichbf^  Dere,  Nicked^  Stingy ^  Noneare^  F^^ 
%epeSj  Gosgoodf  Kamp^  SUhrii^  FangaH^  Sap^  Coihishj 
Tiokish^  Bide  osatv,  Paxwax :  of  these  and  some  others 
'  no  easie  originals,  when  time  will  permit,  the  re- 
Jution  may  be  attempted;  which  to  effect,  the 
tanish  Language  new  and  more  ancient  may  prove  of 
x)d  advantage:  which  Nation  remained  here  fifty 
*ars  upon  agreement,  and  have  left  many  Families  in 
,  and  the  Language  of  these  parts  had  surely  been 
ore  commixed  and  perplex,  if  the  Fleet  of  Hugo  de 
ones  had  not  been  cast  away,  wherein  threescore 
lousand  Souldiers  out  of  BrUany  and  Flanders  were 
>  be  wafted  over,  and  were  by  King  JohrCs  appoint- 
lent  to  have  a  settled  habitation  in  the  Counties  of 
Norfolk  and  StfffbUc. 

But  beside  your  laudable  endeavours  in  the  Saxon, 
9U  are  not  like  to  repent  you  of  your  studies  in  the 
kher  European  and  Western  Languages,  for  therein 
re  delivered  many  excellent  Historical,  Moral  and 
hilosophical  Discourses,  wherein  men  merely  versed 
I  the  learned  Languages  are  often  at  a  loss:  but 
[though  you  are  so  well  accomplished  in  the  French, 
ou  will  not  surely  conceive  that  you  are  master  of  all 
le  Languages  in  France^  for  to  omit  the  Briton, 
ritonant  or  old  British,  yet  retained  in  some  part  of 
^riiany^  I  shall  onely  propose  this  unto  your  con- 
duction. 

ChavaJisco  cT  aquestes  Boemes  chems  an  JreUado  lou 
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TRACT  cap  run  taules  JargonadeSy  era  necy  chi  vokugei  hoida 
VIII  sin  ieiis  embe  aquelles.  Anin  i  loua  ooceUiy  eke  dixen  tai 
pron  ben  en  ein  voz  V  ome  nosap  comochododii  yem  ay 
jes  de  plazer^  d  ausir  la  mitai  de  parauOes  en  d  num. 

This  is  a  part  of  that  Language  which  ScaUger 
nameth  Idiotisinua  Tectoaagtcus^  or  Langue  d*  oCy 
counterdistinguishing  it  unto  the  Idiotitmue  Fnm^ 
cictu,  or  Langue  douy,  not  understood  in  a  p^J 
comer  or  between  a  few  Mountains,  but  in  parts  of 
early  civility,  in  LanguedoCf  Provence  and  Cataloma, 
which  put  together  will  make  little  less  than  England. 

Without  some  knowledge  herein  you  cannot  exactly 
understand  the  Works  of  RcMais :  by  this  the  French 
themselves  are  fain  to  make  out  that  preserved  relique 
of  old  French,  containing  the  League  between  Charles 
and  Lewis  the  Sons  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  Hereby  may 
tolerably  be  understood  the  several  Tracts  written  in 
the  Catalonian  Tongue ;  and  in  this  is  published  the 
Tract  of  Falconry  written  by  TTkeodotius  and  Sym- 
machus :  in  this  is  yet  conserved  the  Poem  Vilkuardk^ 
concerning  the  French  expedition  in  the  Holy  War, 
and  the  taking  of  Constantinople^  among  the  Works  of 
Marins  JEquicola  an  Italian  Poet.  You  may  find,  in 
this  Language,  a  pleasant  Dialogue  of  Love:  this, 
about  an  hundred  years  ago,  was  in  high  esteem,  when 
many  Italian  Wits  flocked  into  Provence  \  and  the 
famous  Petrarchn  wrote  manv  of  his  Poems  in  Vaudnue 
in  that  Country. 

For  the  word  [Dread\  in  the  Royal  Title  [Dread 
Sovereigri]  of  which  you  desire  to  know  the  meaning, 
I  return  answer  unto  your  question  briefly  thus. 

Most  men  do  vulgarly  understand  this  word  Dread 
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after  the  common  and  English  acception,  as  impl3ring  TRACT 
Fear^  Awe  or  Dread.  VIII 

Others  may  think  to  expound  it  from  the  French 
word  DroM  or  Droyt,  For,  whereas  in  elder  times, 
the  Presidents  and  Supremes  of  Courts  were  termed 
Sovereigns^  men  might  conceive  this  a  distinctive  Title 
and  proper  unto  the  King  as  eminently  and  by  right 
the  Sovereign. 

A  third  exposition  may  be  made  from  some  Saxon 
Original,  particularly  from  Drihi^  Domme^  or  Drihten, 
Dominus^  in  the  Saxon  Language,  the  word  for  Dominus 
throughout  the  Saxon  Psalms,  and  used  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  the  Decretal  Epistle 
of  Pope  Agatho  unto  Athehred  King  of  the  Merciems, 
AnnOy  680. 

Verstegan  would  have  this  term  Drikten  appropriate 
unto  God.  Yet,  in  the  Constitutions  of  FFittAr^d^ » v.  a. 
King  of  Kent ^  we  find  the  same  word  used  for  a  Lord  q^, 
or  Master,  Si  in  vesperd  prascedente  solem  serous  ex 
mandaio  Domini  aliquod  opus  servile  egerit^  Dominus 
(Drihten)  80  solidis  iuito.  However  therefore,  though 
Drihtj  Domine,  might  be  most  eminently  applied  unto 
the  Lord  of  Heaven,  yet  might  it  be  also  transferred 
unto  Potentates  and  Gods  on  Earth,  unto  whom 
fealty  is  given  or  due,  according  unto  the  Feudist  term 
Ligeus  i  Ligando  unto  whom  they  were  bound  in 
fealty.  And  therefore  from  Drihtj  Domine^  Dread 
Sovereign^  may,  probably,  owe  its  Original. 

I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  Subject :  ^Pray 
let  this  pass,  as  it  is,  for  a  Letter  and  not  for  a 
Treatise.     I  am 

Yonrsy  etc. 


vof^  m. 


OF  ARTinCIAL 
HILLS,  MOUNTS  OR  BURROWS 

In  many  parts  of  England. 

What  they  are,  to  what  end  raised, 
and  by  what  Natiooa. 


TRACT  IX 
Mj  honoured  Friend  Mr.  E.  D>  bl«  <immm. 
TRACT  '  T^  1^7  '^^  Summer's  Joum^  througli  Mankhrndf 
IX  I     HdUand  and  a  great  part  of  the  Aniu,  I  obwtvcd 

M.  divers  artificial  heapa  of  Earth  <rf  a  very  la^ 
magnitude,  and  I  hear  of  many  oth«n  whidi  •■«  in 
other  parts  of  those  Coimtzies,  some  of  tbem  are  at 
least  twenty  foot  in  direct  height  ttma  tba  Ivitl 
whereon  they  stand.  I  would  ^adly  know  yam 
opinion  of  them,  and  whether  yoa  think  not  that  Hmj 
were  raised  by  the  Romans  or  Saxona  to  eonr  Hit 
Bones  or  Ashes  of  some  eminent  peraona  ?  ^ 


ii  YlWhM  DH<Ue.— Ed.] 


■^    -M.  «-.  aL^.-v 
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TRACT 

My  Answer.  ix 

Worthy  Sir, 

CONCERNING  artificial  Mounts  and  Hills,  raised 
without  Fortifications  attending  them,  in  most 
parts  of  England,  the  most  considerable  thereof 
I  conceive  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  that  is,  either  Signal 
Boundaries  and  Land-Marks,  or  else  sepulchral  Monu- 
ments or  Hills  of  Interrment  for  remarkable  and 
eminent  persons,  especially  such  as  died  in  the  Wars. 

As  for  such  which  are  sepulchral  Monuments,  upon 
bare  and  naked  view  they  are  not  appropriable  unto 
any  of  the  three  Nations  of  the  Romans,  Saxons  or 
Danes,  who,  after  the  Britaines,  have  possessed  this 
Land;  because  upon  strict  account,  they  may  be 
appliable  unto  them  all. 

For  that  the  Romans  used  such  hilly  Sepultures,  beside 
many  other  testimonies,  seems  confirmable  from  the 
practice  of  Germcmicus,  who  thus  interred  the  unburied 
Bones  of  the  slain  Souldiers  of  Varus  \  and  that  expres- 
sion of  VtrgUy  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Latins, 

:facit  ingens  monte  sub  alto 

BegtM  Dereenni  terreno  ex  aggere  BuHum, 

That  the  Saxons  made  use  of  this  way  is  collectible 
from  several  Records,  and  that  pertinent  expression  of 
Lelandus^    Saa^ones   gens    Christ*    ignara,   in    Ao7i»  i  LeUmd.  i «• 
amcenis,  si  dond  forte  cegroti  moriebantur ;  sin  foris  et  '^'^'^^ 
beUo  occisi,  in  egestis  per  campos  terra  tumtdis  {quos  Arthur!. 
Burgos  appellabant)  sepulti  sunt 

That  the  Danes  observed  this  practice,  their  own 
Antiquities  do  frequently  confirm,  and  it  stands  pre- 
cisely delivered  by  Adolphus  Cyprius,  as  the  learned  i  wormitu 
Wormius^  hath   observed.      Dani  oUm  in  memoriam ^ ^^^ 

memiis 

Regum  et  Heroum,  ex  terra  coacervata  tngentes  moles,  Dmnids, 
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TBACT  Montium  mttar  emmmtei,  ennriM^  ertdiWr  ommhm  ae 
IX  fTobaink  utj  afque  HBt  int  loot  ut  pimimmm,  quo  tap» 
Aomincf  commetuvtU,  atgue  iter  Aoiarmtf,  irf  m  vUm  pab- 
ficw  posteriiati  memoriam  cofiMcrwvnt,  «f  guodammodo 
immortalUaii  mandartnt.  And  tiie  like  MonuiiMnll 
are  yet  to  be  observed  in  JVorwoy  and  Dtmmmk  in 
no  small  numben. 

So  that  upon  a  single  view  and  outmid  obi 
they  may  be  the  Monuments  of  any  of  tlM 
Nations:  Although  the  greatest  number,  not  i 
bably,  of  the  Saxons;  who  fought  many  Batteb  witJi- 
the  Britaines  and  Danes,  and  also  between  their  own 
Nations,  and  left  the  proper  name  of  Burrowa  tat  thns 
Hills  still  retained  in  many  of  them*  ■■  the  ktm 
Burrows  upon  SaiMur^  ^tin,  and  in  many  otiur 
parts  of  Engiand. 

But  of  these  and  the  like  HiUa  then  emu  be  nn 
clear  and  assured  decision  without  an  ocolar  espkx»- 
tion,  and  subterraneous  enquiry  by  catting  thxoi^ 
one  of  them  either  directly  or  cronwiae.  For  k)  widl 
lesser  charge  discovery  may  be  made  what  ii  ondar 
them,  and  consequently  the  intention  of  thdr  e 

For  if  they  were  raised  for  remarkable  and  t 
Boundaries,  then  about  their  bottom  will  be  fbond  the 
lasting  substances  of  burnt  Bones  of  Beasts,  at  AAta, 
Bricks,  lime  or  Coals, 

If  Urns  be  found,  they  might  be  erected  by  llw 
Romans  before  the  t«m  ^  Um-buiTing  or  ctutom  at 
burning  the  dead  expired :  but  if  raised  by  the  ""-"tt 
after  that  period;  Inscriptions,  Swords,  SKi*M«j  and  Anna 
after  the  Roman  mode,  may  afford  a  good  diitinetica. 

But  if  these  Hills  were  made  by  Sazou  or  Danai^ 
discovery  may  be  made  from  the  b^on  of  tbelr  Aima, 
Bones  of  their  Horses,  and  other  distinguishing  mUh 
stances  buried  with  them. 


I.-;   -      ---  -  -^-  ■       ■^ 
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And  for  such  an  attempt   there  wanteth  not  en-  TRACT 
couragement.    For  a  like  Mount  or  Burrow  was  opened       IX 
in  the  days  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  upon  Barham 
Down  in  Kent^  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Digges  and 
charge  of  Sir  Christopher  Hales ;  and  a  large  Urn  with 
Ashes  was  found  under  it,  as  is  delivered  by  Thomas 
Twinus  De  Rehus  Albionicis^  a  learned  Man  of  that 
Country,  Sub  incredibili   Terras  acervo^   Uma  cmere 
ossium  magiiorum  Jragmentis  plenaj  cUm  galeis^  clypeis 
ameis  etforreis  rubigineferi  conswnptis^  inusUatw  mag' 
nitudinisj  eruta  est :  sed  nulla  inscriptio  nomen,  nullum 
testimomum  tempus^  autfbrtunam  easponebant :  and  not 
very  long  ago,  as  Cambden  ^  delivereth,  in  one  of  the  i  cambd. 
Mounts  of  Barklow  Hills  in  Essex^  being  levelled  there  Bnt./.3«d. 
were  found  three  Troughs,  containing  broken  Bones, 
conceived  to  have  been  of  Danes :  and  in  later  time  we 
find,  that  a  Biurow  was  opened  in  the  Isle  of  Man^ 
wherein  fourteen  Urns  were  found  with  burnt  Bones  in 
them ;  and  one  more  neat  than  the  rest,  placed  in  a 
Bed  of  fine  white  Sand,  containing  nothing  but  a  few 
brittle  Bones,  as  having  passed  the  Fire ;  according  to 
the  particular  account  tiiereof  in  the  description*  ot^PuUukid 
the  Isle  of  Man.     Surely  many  noble  Bones  and  Ashes  J^,^^"* 
have  been  contented  with  such  hilly  Tombs;  which 
neither  admitting  Ornament,  Epitaph  or  Inscription, 
may,  if  Earthquakes  spare  them,  out  last  all  other 
Moniunents.     S'uas  suni  Metis  metas.     Obelisks  have 
their   term,    and  Pyramids  will  tumble,  but    these 
mountainous  Monuments  may  stand,  and  are  like  to 
have  the  same  period  with  the  Earth. 

More  might  be  said,  but  my  business,  of  emother 
nature,  makes  me  take  off  my  hand.     I  am 

YourSy  etc. 
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What  place  is  meant  by  that  Name. 

Also,  of  the  situations  of  Sodom^  Gonunrha^ 
Admahy  Zeboim^  in  the  dead  Sea. 


TRACT    X 


TRACT 
X 


Sir, 


To  your  Geographical  QuerieSy  I  anstcer  as  follows. 

N  sundry  passaf^s  of  the  new  Testament,  in  the 
Jets  of  the  Apostles^  and  Epistles  of  S.  Potc^  we 
meet  with  the  word  Troas\  how  he  went  from 
Troas  to  Phiiippi  in  Macedonia^  from  thence  unto 
Troas  again :  how  he  remained  seven  days  in  that 
place ;  from  thence  on  foot  to  AasoSy  whither  the  Dis- 
ciples had  sailed  from  Troa^^  and  there,  taking  him  iOf 
made  their  Voyage  unto  Cassarea. 

Now,  whether  this  Troas  be  the  name  of  a  City  or  a 
certain  Region  seems  no  groundless  doubt  of  yours :  for 
that  "twas  sometimes  taken  in  the  signification  of  some 
Country,  is  acknowledged  by  OrieliuSf  Stephamts  and 
Grotius ;  and  it  is  plainly  set  down  by  Sirabo^  that  a 
Region  of  Phn/gia  in  Asia  minor  was  so  taken  in 
ancient  times ;  and  that,  at  the  Trojan  War,  all  the 
Territory  which  comprehended  the  nine  Principalities 
subject  unto  the  King  of  lUunij  Tpohi  XeyofUmif  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Tr(ga.    And  this  might  seem 
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sufficiently  to  salve  the  intention  of  the  description,   TRACT 
when  he  came  or  went  from  TVoof,  that  is,  some  part       X 
of  that  Region ;  and  will  otherwise  seem  strange  unto 
many  how  he  should  be  said  to  go  or  come  from  that 
City  which  all  Writers  had  laid  in  the  Ashes  about  a 
thousand  years  before. 

All  which  notwithstanding,  since  we  reade  in  the 
Text  a  particular  abode  of  seven  days,  and  such  parti- 
culars as  leaving  of  his  Cloak,  Books  and  Parchments 
at  TVoas :  And  that  S.  Luke  seems  to  have  been  taken 
in  to  the  Travels  of  S.  Paul  in  this  place,  where  he 
begins  in  the  Jets  to  write  in  the  first  person,  this  may 
rather  seem  to  have  been  some  City  or  special  Habi- 
tation, than  any  Province  or  Region  without  such 
limitation. 

Now  that  such  a  City  there  was,  and  that  of  no 
mean  note,  is  easily  verified  from  historical  observation. 
For  though  old  lUum  was  anciently  destroyed,  yet  was 
there  another  raised  by  the  relicts  of  that  people,  not 
in  the  same  place,  but  about  thirty  Furlongs  west- 
ward, as  is  to  be  learned  from  Sirabo. 

Of  this  pleu«  Alexander  in  his  expedition  against 
Darius  took  especial  notice,  endowing  it  with  sundry 
Immunities,  with  promise  of  greater  matters  at  his 
return  from  Persia ;  inclined  hereunto  from  the  honour 
he  bore  unto  Horner^  whose  earnest  Reader  he  was, 
and  upon  whose  Poems,  by  the  help  of  Anaxarchus 
and  CallisthejieSy  he  made  some  observations.  As  also 
much  moved  hereto  upon  the  account  of  his  cognation 
with  the  jEacides  and  Kings  of  MolossuSy  whereof 
Andromache  the  Wife  of  Hector  was  Queen.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander^  Lysimachus  surrounded  it  with  a 
Wall,  and  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour 
Towns  unto  it,  and  so  it  bore  the  name  of  Alexandria ; 
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TRACT  which,  from  AnHgoimtt  wis  alio  edled  AmUgmiia, 
X       according  to  the  inKription  cX  thit  fiuxwoi  Madal  is 
GoUnaa,  Caionia  Tmu  Jntigonia  Alamamdrmt  L«g^ 
mcttima  prima. 

When  the  Romans  fint  went  into  Asia  aguiat 
Antiochut  'twai  but  a  Kafi&woKt^  and  no  gnat  City; 
but,  upon  the  Peace  oonduded,  the  Bomaiw  nudi 
advanrad  the  tame.  FijitbriOf  the  nbelliaua  RoBl■l^ 
spoiled  it  in  the  Mithridatick  War,  boaiting  that  he 
had  subdued  Trajf  in  eleven  dayi  which  the  C 
could  not  take  in  almost  a*  many  j  ~ 

again  rebuilt  and  countenanced  tr^  the  1 
became  a  Roman  Colony,  with  great  immonitiea  omi- 
ferred  on  it;  and  accordingly  it  ia  ao  aet  down  hf 
Ptolomy.  For  the  Romans,  deriving  themHlrea  fron 
the  Trojans,  thought  no  fitTonr  too  great  for  it ; 
especially  Jtiimt  Catar,  who,  both  in  imltntion  at 
Alexander,  and  for  his  owq  descent  ftom  ^iku,  of  thi 
poflterity  of  -fEnetu,  with  much  puaion  alleetod  it» 
ishchd.  and,  in  a  discontented  humour,^  was  imoe  in  mind  to 
translate  the  Roman  wealth  unto  it;  so  that  it  beaiBS 
a  very  remarkable  place,  and  was,  in  Stmbo'B  tfaae, 
ikXoyifuov  iroKeav,  one  of  the  noUe  CSties  of  Am, 

And,  if  they  understood  the  prediction  of  ffowmr  in 
reference  unto  the  Romans,  as  some  expoond  it  in 
•Slni&o,  it  might  much  promote  their  aftoticHi  onto 
that  place ;  which  being  a  remarkable  pnphM^,  and 
scarce  to  be  parallel^  in  Pagan  stoij,  made  bdfam 
Some  was  built,  and  concerning  the  lastii^  Bc^n  at 
the  progeny  of  /&MU,  they  ootild  not  bnt  tidte  aspadil 
notice  of  it  For  thus  is  iVi^pAinc  made  to  tpak,  wImM 
he  saved  ^netu  from  the  fiiiy  of  AduBti. 

Vtrttm  agite  kme  mWs  fnunU  A  Msrtf  Inkmmm 
Ne  Oronidt*  irajlommtt  HJkflU  AakUm 
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Hunc  mactet,  fati  quern  Lex  evadere  juuit,  TRACT 

Ne  genuB  iniereat  de  keto  temine  toium  ^ 

DardarU  ab  exceleo  prm  cunctU  ftrolibue  olim, 

Dileeti  quoe  i  mortali  stirpe  creamt. 

Nunc  etiam  Priami  Hirpem  Satumwe  odit, 

Trojugenum  poethiBc  JEneae  sceptra  tenebit 

Et  noH  natorum  et  qui  ruucentuy  ab  iOU. 

The  Roman  favours  were  also  continued  unto  S.  PmiTs 
days;  for  Claudius}  producing  an  ancient  Letter  of  isueton. 
the  Romans  unto  King  Sekucus  concerning  the  Trojan 
Privileges,  made  a  Release  of  their  Tributes  ;  and  Nero  Tadu^ia. 
elegantly  pleaded  for  their  Immunities,  and  remitted 
all  Tributes  unto  them. 

And,  therefore,  there  being  so  remarkable  a  City  in 
this  Territory,  it  may  seem  too  hard  to  loose  the  same 
in  the  general  name  of  the  Country ;  and  since  it  was 
so  eminently  favoured  by  Emperours,  enjoying  so  many 
Immunities,  and  full  of  Roman  Privileges,  it  was  pro- 
bably very  populous,  and  a  fit  abode  for  S.  Paul,  who 
being  i  Roman  Citizen,  might  live  more  quietly  him- 
self, and  have  no  small  number  of  faithfull  well-wishers 
in  it. 

Yet  must  we  not  conceive  that  this  was  the  old  Trq^j 
or  re-built  in  the  same  place  with  it :  for  Troas  was 
placed  about  thirty  Furlongs  West,  and  upon  the  Sea 
shore ;  so  that,  to  hold  a  clearer  apprehension  hereof 
than  is  commonly  delivered  in  the  Discourses  of  the 
Ruines  of  TVoy,  we  may  consider  one  Inland  Troy  or  old 
Iliumj  which  was  built  farther  within  the  Land,  and  so 
was  removed  from  the  Port  where  the  Grecian  Fleet 
lay  in  Homer ;  and  another  Maritime  TVioy,  which  was 
upon  the  Sea  Coast  placed  in  the  Maps  of  Ptolofmfy 
between  Ledum  emd  StgoBum  or  Port  Janixam^  South- 
west from  the  old  City,  which  was  this  of  S.  Paulj  and 
whereunto  are  appliable  the  particular  accounts  of 
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TRACT  BeUonitis^  when,  not  an  hundred  yean  ago,  he  described 
X  the  Ruines  of  Troy  with  their  Baths,  Aqueducts,  Walls 
and  Towers,  to  be  seen  from  the  Sea  as  he  sailed  be- 
tween it  and  Tenedo8\  and  where,  upon  nearer  view, 
he  observed  some  signs  and  impressions  of  his  conver- 
sion in  the  ruines  of  Churches,  Crosses,  and  Inscriptions 
upon  Stones. 

Nor  was  this  onely  a  famous  City  in  the  days  of 
S.  Paul^  but  considerable  long  after.  For,  upon  the 
Phiiostrat.M  Letter  of  Adriantis^  Herodes  AMcus^  at  a  great  chargey 
Attid.  ^  *  repaired  their  Baths,  contrived  Aqueducts  and  noble 
Water-courses  in  it.  As  is  also  collectible  from  the 
Medals  of  CaracaUa,  of  SeveruSj  and  CrMptria;  with 
Inscriptions,  Colonta  Alexandria  Troas,  bearing  on  the 
Reverse  either  an  Horse,  a  Temple,  or  a  Woman ; 
denoting  their  destruction  by  an  Horse,  their  prayers 
for  the  £mperour^s  safety,  and,  as  some  conjecture,  the 
memory  of  SUyUa^  Phrygia  or  Hellespontica. 

Nor  wanted  this  City  the  favour  of  Christian  Princes, 
but  was  made  a  Bishop^s  See  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Cyztcum ;  but  in  succeeding  discords  was  destroyed  and 
ruined,  and  the  nobler  Stones  translated  to  Cofutofiit- 
fiople  by  the  Turlcs  to  beautifie  their  Moaquea  and 
other  Buildings. 

Concerning  the  Dead  Sea^  accept  of 
these  few  Remarks. 

IN  the  Map  of  the  Dead  Sea  we  meet  with  the 
Figure  of  the  Cities  which  were  destroyed:  of 
Sodom^  Gomorrha^  Admah  and  Zeboim ;  but  with 
no  uniformity ;  men  placing  them  variously,  and,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  their  situation,  taking  a  fidr  liberty 
to  set  them  where  they  please. 


'*    ™   ■■■■iW*— *^^ 
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For  Admahy  Zeboim  and  Gomorrha,  there  is  no  light  TRACT 
from  the  Text  to  define  their  situation.  But,  that  X 
Sodom  could  not  be  far  from  Segor  which  was  seated 
under  the  Mountains  near  the  side  of  the  Lake,  seems 
inferrible  from  the  sudden  arrival  of  Lot,  who,  coming 
from  Sodom  at  day  break,  attained  to  Segor  at  Sun 
rising ;  and  therefore  Sodom  is  to  be  placed  not  many 
miles  from  it,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  Lake,  which 
against  that  place  is  about  eighteen  miles  over,  and  so 
will  leave  nine  miles  to  be  gone  in  so  small  a  space  of  time. 

The  Valley  being  large,  the  Lake  now  in  length 
about  seventy  English  miles,  the  River  Jordan  and 
divers  others  running  over  the  Plain,  ^tis  probable  the 
best  Cities  were  seated  upon  those  Streams :  but  how 
the  Jordan  passed  or  winded,  or  where  it  took  in  the 
other  Streams,  is  a  point  too  old  for  Greography  to 
determine. 

For,  that  the  River  gave  the  fruitfulness  unto  this 
Valley  by  over  watring  that  low  Region,  seems  plain 
from  that  expression  in  the  Text,^  that  it  was  watered,  i  Gen.  13.  i^ 
sicui  Paradmu  et  ^gypUis^  like  liden  and  the  Plains 
of  Mesopotamia^  where  Euphrates  yearly  overfloweth ; 
or  like  JEgifpt  where  NVka  doth  the  like :  and  seems 
probable  also  from  the  same  course  of  the  River  not 
far  above  this  Valley  where  the  Israelites  passed  Jordan^ 
where  ^tis  said  that  Jordan  acerfloweth  its  Banks  in  the 
time  of  Harvest. 

That  it  must  have  had  some  passage  under  ground 
in  the  compass  of  this  Valley  before  the  creation  of  this 
Lake,  seems  necessary  from  the  great  current  of  Jordan^ 
and  from  the  Rivers  Amon^  Cedronj  Zaethy  which 
empty  into  this  Valley ;  but  where  to  place  that  con- 
currence of  Waters  or  place  of  its  absorbition,  there  is 
no  authentick  dedsion. 
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TRACT  The  probablest  place  may  be  set  somewhat  South- 
X  ward,  below  the  Rivers  that  run  into  it  on  the  East 
or  Western  Shore :  and  somewhat  agreeable  unto  the 
account  which  Brocardus  received  from  the  Sarazens 
which  lived  near  it,  Jordanem  ingredi  Mare  Morksum 
et  rursum  egredi^  sed  post  exiguum  iniervalbim  i  Terra 
abftorberi, 

Strabo  speaks  naturally  of  this  Lake,  that  it  was  first 
caused  by  Earthquakes,  by  sulphureous  and  bituminous 
eruptions,  arising  from  the  Earth.  But  the  Scripture 
makes  it  plain  to  have  been  irovck  a  miraculous  hand, 
and  by  a  remarkable  expression,  pbdt  Domtnus  ignem 
et  Sulphur  a  Domino.  See  also  Deut.  S9.  in  ardore 
Sails :  burning  the  Cities  and  destroying  all  things 
about  the  Plain,  destroying  the  vegetable  nature  of 
Plants  and  all  living  things,  salting  and  making  barren 
the  whole  Soil,  and,  by  these  fiery  Showers,  kindling 
and  setting  loose  the  body  of  the  bituminous  Mines, 
which  shewed  their  lower  Veins  before  but  in  some  few 
Pits  and  openings,  swallowing  up  the  Foundation  of 
their  Cities ;  opening  the  bituminous  Treasures  below, 
and  making  a  smoak  like  a  Furnace  able  to  be  discerned 
by  Abraham  at  a  good  distance  frt>m  it. 

If  this  little  may  give  you  satisfaction,  I  shall  be 
glad,  as  being,  Sir, 

Yours  J  etc. 


■  M»M»'^ia^taW^MVBbV^-;<*   ■*;■•.      i-p-  ■''rtP' 
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OF  THE  ANSWERS 

of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  to 
Croesus  King  of  Lydia. 


TRACT  XI 


Sir, 


A  MONG  the  Oracles  *  of  AppoBo  there  are  none   TRACT 
/  \       more  celebrated  than  those  which  he  delivered       xi 
JL      JL    unto  Crcdtus  King  of  Lydia^  who  seems  of  all  i^MVnig. 
Princes  to  have  held  the  greatest  dependence  on  them.  ^"-  '•  ^ 
But  most  considerable  are  his  plain  and  intelligible  iHerod. /. t. 
replies  which  he  made  unto  the  same  King,  when  he  ^  47.  etc. 
sent  his  Chains  of  Captivity  unto  DelphoSy  after  his 
overthrow  by  Cyrus^  with  sad  expostulations  why  he 
encouraged  him  unto  that  fatal  War  by  his  Oracle, 
saying,^  Crcesus,  if  he  Wars  against  the  PersianSy  shaU  snp«xrfyov<r«« 
dissolve  a  great  Empire,     Why,  at  least,  he  prevented  ^^l^j^^i^ 
not  that  sad  infehcity  of  his  devoted  and  bountifuU  ^i  nrfpa««; 
Servant,  and  whether  it  were  fair  or  honourable  for  i^^^J'liu, 
the  Gods  of  Greece  to  be  ingratefiill:  which  being  ^^wd!"*' 
plain  and  open  delivery  of  Delphos,  and  scarce  to  be  /ud.  54. 
paralleled  in  any  ancient  story,  it  may  well  deserve  your 
farther  consideration. 


1.  His  first  reply  was,  That  Crcesus  suffered  not  for 
himself;  but  paid  the  transgression  of  his  fifth  pre- 
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TRACT  deccMour,  who  killed  hia  Matter  and  ump'd  Om  JSgeStj 
XI       unto  which  he  held  no  title. 

Now  whether  Crcuut  suffered  upon  tfaii  Mcoimt  or 
not,  hereby  he  plainly  betrayed  his  inaafficun^  to  pro- 
tect him ;  and  also  obliquely  ditcoTned  be  bid  m  know^ 
ledge  of  his  misfortune;  for  knowing  that  wided  aot 
lay  yet  unpunished,  he  migbt  well  dinne  loiiie  of  fab 
successours  might  smart  for  it :  and  abo  undmtandtng 
he  was  like  to  he  the  last  of  that  nos,  he  mi^it  jnrtly 
fear  and  conclude  this  infelicity  upoo  bin. 

Hereby  he  also  acknowledged  the  inevitable  jwtiee 
of  God ;  that  though  Berenge  lay  dormant,  it  mmld 
not  always  sleep  ;  and  consequently  confessed  the  joit 
hand  of  God  punishing  unto  the  third  and  finrtb 
generation,  nor  suffering  such  iniqiutleB  to  pasi  tot 
ever  unrevenged. 

Hereby  he  flatteringly  encouraged  faiia  in  the  opiiika 
of  his  own  merits,  and  that  he  aoely  snSbred  lor  otkar 
mens  transgressions:  mean  while  he  concealed  Cnemm 
bis  pride,  elation  of  mind  and  secure  ccmeeit  of  his  own 
unparallel'd  felicity,  together  with  the  noi^,  jMt 
and  height  of  luxury  of  the  Lydian  Nation,  wbioh  Am 
Spirit  of  Delpkot  knew  well  to  be  ripe  and  randy  te 
destruction. 

2.  A  Second  excuse  was,  T%U  Uii  mtimlht  pomtr 
cf  God  to  kinder  Hu  Decree  <if  Fate.  A  gencnl  cvaiian 
for  any  falsiBed  prediction  founded  upon  the  oonnnon 
opinion  of  Fate,  which  impiously  sabjeoteth  tlte  popsr 
of  Heaven  unto  it ;  widely  discorering  the  ftilly  sf 
such  as  repair  unto  him  concerning  filtui*  errMili: 
which,  according  unto  this  rule,  must  go  on  as  tiw 
Fates  have  ordered,  beyond  his  power  to  pnwit  or 
thein  to  avoid;  and  consequently  tgnrhiny  Urnlb  hk 
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Oracles  had  onelj  this  use  to  render  men  more  miser-    TRACT 
able  by  foreknowing  their  misfortunes ;  whereof  Crcsnu       XI 
himself  had  a  sensible  experience  in  that  Dsmoniacal 
Dream  concerning  his  eldest  Son,  TTuU  he  should  be 
kiUed  by  a  SpeoTy  which,  after  all  care  and  caution,  he 
found  inevitably  to  befall  him. 

8.  In  his  Third  Apology  he  assured  him  that  he 
endeavoured  to  transfer  the  evil  Fate  and  to  pass  it 
upon  his  Children ;  and  did  however  procrastinate  his 
infelicity,  and  deferred  the  destruction  of  Sardis  and 
his  own  Captivity  three  years  longer  than  was  fatally 
decreed  upon  it. 

Wherein  while  he  wipes  off  the  stain  of  Ingratitude, 
he  leaves  no  small  doubt  whether,  it  being  out  of  his 
power  to  contradict  or  transfer  the  Fates  of  his  Ser- 
vants, it  be  not  also  beyond  it  to  defer  such  signal 
events,  and  whereon  the  Fates  of  whole  Nations  do 
d^)end. 

As  also,  whether  he  intended  or  endeavoured  to 
bring  to  pass  what  he  pretended,  some  question  might 
be  made.  For  that  he  should  attempt  or  think  he 
could  translate  his  infelicity  upon  his  Sons,  it  could 
not  consist  with  his  judgment,  which  attempts  not  im- 
possibles or  things  beyond  his  power;  nor  with  his 
knowledge  of  future  things,  and  the  Fates  of  succeeding 
Generations :  for  he  understood  that  Monarchy  was  to 
expire  in  himself,  and  could  particularly  foretell  the 
infelicity  of  his  Sons,  and  hath  also  made  remote  pre- 
dictions unto  others  concerning  the  fortunes  of  many 
succeeding  descents;  as  appears  in  that  answer  unto 
Attahu, 

Be  i^good  courage^  Attains,  thou  shaU  reign 
And  ihff  Som  Sent,  but  noi  their  Scne  ogtdn. 
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TRACT  Ab  also  onto  Cyptehu  King  of  CorinOL 
^  ffoppy  If  tke  Mm  wkomtmg  AMm-  itenA, 

OtmI  CypMln*  ml«  Corinth  atm  mmmmmit. 
Baj^  U  he,  U»  Bnu  tlua  ht^ff  ^t 
But/ortMrBoM,  wti^ff  iigt O^'tt am. 

Now,  being  able  to  have  n  large  a  proqMst  of 
future  things,  and  of  the  fate  of  nianj  Geoeratiaoi,  it 
might  well  be  granted  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Bite 
of  Cnena  his  Sons,  and  well  undentood  it  wae  in  -wtia 
to  think  to  translate  hia  miserj  upon  them. 


4.  In  the  Fourth  part  of  hia  replj,  ha  o 
of  Ingratitude  which  Hell  it  idf  cannot  hear  of; 
altedging  that  he  had  saved  hit  lifie  iriien  he  was  readj 
to  be  burnt,  by  sending  a  mightj  Shonv,  In  a  ftlr  aod 
cloudless  day,  to  quench  the  Fire  already  IHiyllf^lj 
which  all  the  Servants  of  Cjfnu  could  not  diML 
Though  this  Shower  might  wdl  be  gnnted^  aa  nod 
concerning  his  honour,  and  not  beycmd  hia  power;  }vt 
whetherthis  mercifuU Showre  fell  not  oat  cootingcBtlj 
or  were  not  contrived  by  on  higher  power,  whidi  faatt 
often  pity  upon  Pagans,  and  rewordeth  their  ▼ettON 
sometimes  with  extraordinary  temporal  Ikvoore ;  Ao^ 
in  no  unlike  case,  who  was  the  authoor  of  thoae  fcw 
fair  minutes,  which,  in  a  showiy  day,  gaTe  ouAj  t 
enough  for  the  burning  of  Sylb^t  Body^  so 
might  be  made. 

fi.  The  lost  excuse  devolveth  tiie  errour  and  nd^ 
carriage  of  the  business  upon  Craswf,  and  that  hi 
deceived  himself  by  an  inconsiderate  miieonitHMiUdB 
of  his  Oracle,  that  if  he  had  doubted,  be  ■bonld  not 
have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  but  consulted  again  fir 
an  exposition  of  it.    Besides,  he  had  ndtfacr  dieetMid, 
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nor  well  perpended  his  Oracle  concerning  CJyrtAf,  where-  TRACT 
by  he  might  have  understood  not  to  engage  against       XI 
him. 

Wherein,  to  speak  indifferently,  the  deception  and 
miscarriage  seems  chiefly  to  lie  at  CroMus  his  door, 
wno,  if  not  infatuated  with  confidence  and  security, 
might  justly  have  doubted  the  construction  :  besides, 
he  had  received  two  Oracles  before,  which  clearly  hinted 
an  unhappy  time  unto  him :  the  first  concerning 
Cyrus, 

When  ever  a  Mule  shall  o*er  the  Medians  reign, 
Stay  not,  but  unto  HermiiBfly  amain. 

Herein  though  he  understood  not  the  Median  Mule  of 
Cyrusy  that  is,  of  his  mixed  descent,  and  from  Assyrian 
and  Median  Parents,  yet  he  could  not  but  apprehend 
some  misfortune  from  that  quarter. 

Though  this  prediction  seemed  a  notable  piece  of 
Divination,  yet  did  it  not  so  highly  magnifie  his  natural 
sagacity  or  knowledge  of  future  events  as  was  by  many 
esteemed;  he  having  no  small  assistance  herein  from 
the  Prophecy  of  Daniel  concerning  the  Persian  Mon- 
archy, and  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah^ 
wherein  he  might  reade  the  name  of  Cyrus  who 
should  restore  the  Captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  the  great  Monarch  and  Lord  of  all  those 
Nations. 

The  same  misfortune  was  also  foretold  when  he 
demanded  of  ApoUo  if  ever  he  should  hear  his  dumb 
Son  speak. 

0/ooHsh  Croesos  who  hast  made  this  choice. 
To  know  when  thou  shaU  hear  thy  dumb  Son's  voice; 
Better  he  stiU  were  mute,  would  nothing  say. 
When  he  first  speaks,  look /or  a  dismal  day, 

VOL.  ni.  Y 
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r  This,  if  be  contrived  not  the  time  ud  the  mma»  ti 
hia  recoveiy,  «u  no  ordinaiy  dirawtion ;  yet  bow  to 
make  out  tiie  verity  of  the  itory  aome  doubt  maj  ytk 
remain.  For  thou^  the  csiuee  of  detftieM  mod  donb- 
new  were  removed,  yet  since  worde  an  attained  bf 
hearing,  and  men  speak  not  without  InltmetlaD,  hew 
he  should  be  able  immediately  to  utter  such  apt  moA 

'significant  words,  as  'Ar^/Mnrv,  /t^  cn&e  Kp•Znl^* 
O  Man  alajf  not  Croesus,  it  cannot  esB^ie  aome  doubt, 
since  the  Story  also  delivers,  thatbe  was  deaf  and  dmils 
that  he  then  first  began  to  speak,  and  spake  all  hii  life 
after. 

Now,  if  Crccaua  had  consulted  again  for  a  i 
exposition  of  what  was  doubtfully  deliTaied,  i 
the  Oracle  would  have  spake  out  the  acoHid  tiine  or 
afforded  a  clearer  answer,  some  quertJon  mi^tt  he 
made  from  the  examples  tk  hia  piaetiee  upon  tfa  Itts 
demands. 

So  when  the  Spartan*  had  often  fought  wttii  fll 
success  against  the  Tigeate»t  they  oonmlted  iha  OhmIb 
what  God  they  shonld  appeaae,  to  beoone  vietoriai 
over  them.  The  answer  was,  that  tktg  themU  nmmi 
the  Bona  qf  Orestes.  Hough  the  wards  w«e  pU^ 
yet  the  thing  was  obscure,  and  like  Sndiag  out  tta 
Body  of  Moaa.  And  therefine  they  onoa  matt 
demanded  in  what  place  they  should  find  the  mmm\ 
unto  whom  he  returned  this  answer, 

When  in  tA«  Tagtan  Maiiu  a  ptut  Uuujbti^tf 
Where  blatU  are  made  ty  tm  \mftlmm  Wimi», 
Where  thiU  that  itrike*  If  ttnek,  btawJWtm  Ma^ 
There  doth  the  Earth  Orartas  Beiui  tmjttt. 

Which  obscure  reply  the  wiaest  of  Sparia  ODuld  BOt 
make  out,  and  was  casually  unriddled  by  otit  talkim 
with  a  Smith  who  had  found  large  BoiMi  of  »  Hni 
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buried  about  his  House;   the  Oracle  importing  no  TRACT 
more  than  a  Smithes  Forge,  expressed  by  a  Double       XI 
Bellows,  the  Hammer  and  Anvil  therein. 

Now,  why  the  Oracle  should  place  such  consideration 
upon  the  Bones  of  Orestes  the  Son  of  Agamemnon^  a 
mad  man  and  a  murtherer,  if  not  to  promote  the 
idolatry  of  the  Heathens,  and  maintain  a  super- 
stitious veneration  of  things  of  no  activity,  it  may 
leave  no  small  obscurity. 

Or  why,  in  a  business  so  clear  in  his  knowledge,  he 
should  affect  so  obscure  expressions  it  may  also  be 
wondred;  if  it  were  not  to  maintain  the  wary  and 
evasive  method  in  his  answers :  for,  speaking  obscurely 
in  things  beyond  doubt  within  his  knowledge,  he  might 
be  more  tolerably  dark  in  matters  beyond  his  pKesci- 
ence. 

Though  EI  were  inscribed  over  the  Grate  of  DelphoSy 
yet  was  there  no  uniformity  in  his  deliveries.  Some- 
times with  that  obscufriiy  as  argued  a  fearfull  prophecy ; 
sometimes  so  plainly  as  might  confirm  a  spirit  of 
divinity;  sometimes  moraJbfy  detemng  from  vice  and 
villany;  another  time  vUiouslt/^  and  in  the  spirit  of 
bloud  and  cruelty:  observably  modest  in  his  civil 
enigma  and  periphrasis  of  that  part  which  old  Numa 
would  plainly  name,^  and  Medea  would  not  understand, '  ^^ «» 
when  he  advised  jiEgeus  not  to  draw  out  his  foot"^***^ 
before,  untill  he  arrived  upon  the  Athenian  ground ; 
whereas  another  time  he  seemed  too  literal  in  that 
unseemly  epithet  unto  Cyamts  King  of  Cypms^  and  *  v*  Hend. 
put  a  bea«+ly  trouble  upon  all  Mgypi  to  find  out  the 
Urine  of  a  true  Virgin.  Sometimes,  more  beholding 
unto  memory  than  invention,  he  delighted  to  express 
himself  in  the  bare  Verses  of  Homer.  But  that  he 
principally  affected  Poetry,  and  that  the  Mest  not 
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TRACT  onely  or  always  composed  his  prosal  raptures  into 
XI  Verse,  seems  plain  from  his  necromantical  Prophecies, 
whilst  the  dead  Head  in  Phlegon  delivers  a  long  Pre- 
diction in  Verse ;  and  at  the  raising  of  the  Ghost  of 
Commodus  unto  Caracalla^  when  none  of  his  Ancestoun 
would  speak,  the  divining  Spirit  versified  his  infelidties; 
corresponding  herein  to  tiie  apprehensions  of  elder 
times,  who  conceived  not  onely  a  Majesty  but  some- 
thing of  Divinity  in  Poetry,  and  as  in  ancient  times  the 
old  Theologians  delivered  their  inventions. 

Some  critical  Readers  might  expect  in  bis  oraculous 
Poems  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  and  true  spirit  of 
ApoUo\  not  contented  to  find  that  Spirits  make 
Verses  like  Men,  beating  upon  the  filling  Epithet,  and 
taking  the  licence  of  dialects  and  lower  helps,  common 
to  humane  Poetry ;  wherein,  since  ScaUgery  who  hath 
spared  none  of  the  Greeks,  hath  thought  it  wisedom  to 
be  silent,  we  shall  make  no  excursion. 

Others  may  wonder  how  the  curiosity  of  elder  times, 
having  this  opportunity  of  his  Answers,  omitted 
Natural  Questions;  or  how  the  old  Magicians  dis- 
covered no  more  Philosophy;  and  if  they  had  the 
assistance  of  Spirits,  could  rest  content  with  the  bare 
assertions  of  things,  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
causes ;  whereby  they  had  made  their  Acts  iterable  by 
sober  hands,  and  a  standing  part  of  Philosophy. 
Many  wise  Divines  hold  a  reality  in  the  wonders  of 
the  ^Egyptian  Magicians,  and  that  those  magnoMa 
which  they  performed  before  Pharaoh  were  not  mere 
delusions  of  Sense.  Rightly  to  understo^i.^  how  they 
made  Serpents  out  of  Rods;  Froggs  and  Bloud  of 
Water,  were  worth  half  Portd's  Magick. 

Hermolaus  Barharus  was  scarce  in  his  wits,  when, 
upon  conference  with  a  Spirit,  he  would  demand  no 
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other  question  than  the  explication  of  AriHoile's  EnU"  TRACT 
lecheta.  Appion  the  Grammarian,  that  would  raise  the  XI 
Ghost  of  Homer  to  decide  the  Controversie  of  his 
Country,  made  a  frivolous  and  pedantick  use  of  Necro- 
mancy. Philostraius  did  as  little,  that  caird  up  the 
Ghost  of  Achilles  for  a  particular  of  the  Story  of  Troy. 
Smarter  curiosities  would  have  been  at  the  great 
Elixir,  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea,  with  other 
noble  obscurities  in  Nature ;  but  probably  all  in  vain : 
in  matters  cognoscible  and  framed  for  our  disquisition, 
our  Industry  must  be  our  Oracle,  and  Reason  our 
Apollo. 

Not  to  know  things  without  the  Arch  of  our  intel- 
lectuals, or  what  Spirits  apprehend,  is  the  imperfection 
of  our  nature  not  our  knowledge,  and  rather  insdence 
than  ignorance  in  man.  Revelation  might  render  a 
great  part  of  the  Creation  easie  which  now  seems 
beyond  the  stretch  of  humane  indagation,  and  welcome 
no  doubt  from  good  hands  might  be  a  true  Almagest^ 
and  great  celestial  construction :  a  clear  Systeme  of 
the  planetical  Bodies  of  the  invisible  and  seeming  use- 
less Stars  unto  us,  of  the  many  Suns  in  the  eighth 
Sphere,  what  they  are,  what  they  contain  and  to  what 
more  immediately  those  Stupendous  Bodies  are  service- 
able. But  being  not  hinted  in  the  authentick  Revela- 
tion of  God,  nor  known  how  fetr  their  discoveries  are 
stinted ;  if  they  should  come  unto  us  from  the  mouth 
of  evil  Spirits,  the  belief  thereof  might  be  as  unsafe  as 
the  enquiry. 

This  is  a  copious  Subject ;  but,  having  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  a  letter,  I  will  not,  now,  pursue  it  farther. 
I  am 

Yours^  etc. 


■^pSi^l 
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A  PROPHECY 

Concerning  the  future  state  of  several 
Nations, 

In  a  Letter  writtea  upon  occasion    of   an  (M 

Prophecy  seat  to  the  Autbour  from  a  Fiiea^ 

with  a  Request  that  he  would  conaider  it. 


Sib, 


TRACT    XII 


r  T  TAKE  no  pleasure  in  Prophedei  m  haidl;  tnteUi' 
I  gible,  and  pointing  at  future  thing*  tnm  •  ft*- 
X  tended  spirit  of  Divination;  of  which  aaii  thia 
seems  to  be  which  came  unto  your  hand,  and  you  wen 
pleased  to  send  unto  me.  And  therefore,  for  your 
easier  apprehension,  divertisement  and  consideration,  I 
present  you  with  a  very  difierent  kind  of  prediction: 
not  positively  or  peremptorily  telling  you  what  shall 
come  to  pass:  yet  pointing  at  things  not  without  all 
reason  or  probability  of  their  events;  not  built  iqion 
fatal  decrees,  or  inevitable  designations,  but  upon  am- 
jectural  foundations;  whereby  things  wished  may  bi 
promoted,  and  such  as  are  feared,  may  more  probaUy 
be  prevented. 
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WHEN  New  England  shall  trouble  New  Spain. 
When  Jamaica  shall  be  Lady  of  the  Isles  and 
the  Main. 
When  Spain  shaB  be  in  America  hidj 
And  Mexico  shcM prove  a  Madrid. 
When  Mahomet's  Ships  on  the  Baltick  shM  ride^ 
And  Turks  shall  labour  to  have  Ports  on  thai  side. 
When  Africa  shall  no  more  sell  otU  their  Blacks 
To  make  Slaves  and  Drudges  to  the  American  Tracts. 
When  Batavia  the  Old  shall  be  contemned  by  the  New. 
When  a  new  Drove  of  Tartars  shall  China  subdue. 
When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  its  Treasurej 
Bui  employ  it  at  home  in  Americasi  Pleasure. 
When  the  new  World  shall  the  old  invade^ 
Nor  count  them  their  Lords  but  their  fellows  in  Trade. 
When  Men  shall  almost  pass  to  Venice  by  Landy 
Noi  in  deep  Water  but  from  Sand  to  Sand. 
When  Nova  Zembla  shall  be  no  stay 
Unto  those  who  pass  to  or  from  Cathay. 
Tl^en  think  strange  things  are  come  to  lights 
Whereof  but  few  have  had  ajbresighi. 
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TRACT 

XII    THE  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PROPHECY 

HEN    New    England  ihaM   trmib    New 

Spain. 

That  is.  When  that  tfariying  Colony,  wUdi  hath  m 
much  encreased  in  our  dajrSi  and  in  the  (ggmot  of  about 
fifty  years,  that  they  can,  as  they  report,  raise  Uetmai 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men  upon  an  angaMj, 
shall  in  process  of  time  be  so  advanoed,  at  to  be  aUe 
to  send  forth  Ships  and  Fleets,  as  to  infest  1i» 
American  Spanish  Ports  and  ICaritinie  Doraudona  hj 
depredations  or  assaults ;  for  which  attempti  thej  an 
not  like  to  be  unprovided,  as  abounding  in  the 
Materials  for  Shipping,  Oak  and  Fine.  And  whn 
length  of  time  shall  so  fisur  encrease  that  indnsbiaas 
people,  that  the  neighbouring  Country  will  not  con- 
tain them,  they  will  range  still  Ikrther  and  be  afala^  in 
time,  to  set  forth  great  Armies,  seek  for  new  ponea- 
sions,  or  make  considerable  and  conjoined  migm* 
tions,  according  to  the  custom  of  swarming  Northem 
Nations ;  wherein  it  is  not  likely  that  tfaqr  will 
Northward,  but  toward  the  Southern  and 
Countries,  which  are  either  in  the  Dominions  cr 
Frontiers  of  the  Spaniards :  and  may  not  impiobaUy 
erect  new  Dominions  in  places  not  yet  thon^it  c( 
and  yet,  for  some  Centories,  beyond  their  power  cr 
Ambition. 


JFJien  Jamaica  shatt  be  Ladjf  qfihe  /afat  amd  A§ 

That  is,  When  that  advantageous  Island  shall  be 
well  peopled,  it  may  become  so  strong  and  potent  aa  to 
over^power  the  neighbouring  Isles,  and  ahio  a  part  cf 
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the  main  Land,  especially  the  Maritime  parts.  And  TRACT 
already  in  their  infancy  they  have  given  testimony  of  ^^ 
their  power  and  courage  in  their  bold  attempts  upon 
Caimpeche  and  SofUa  Martha;  and  in  that  notable 
attempt  upon  Panama  on  the  Western  side  of  Jmerica: 
especially  considering  this  Island  is  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  a  numerous  people,  of  a  Northern  and  warlike 
descent,  addicted  to  martial  affairs  both  by  Sea  and 
Land,  and  advantageously  seated  to  infest  their 
neighbours  both  of  the  Isles  and  the  Continent,  and 
like  to  be  a  receptacle  for  Colonies  of  the  same 
originals  from  Barbadoes  and  the  neighbour  Isles. 

When  Spain  shall  be  in  America  hid; 
And  Mexico  shall  prove  a  Madrid. 

That  is,  When  Spaing  either  by  unexpected  dis- 
asters, or  continued  emissions  of  people  into  America^ 
which  have  already  thinned  the  Country,  shall  be 
farther  exhausted  at  home:  or  when,  in  process  of 
time,  their  Colonies  shall  grow  by  many  accessions 
more  than  their  Originals,  then  Mexico  may  become  a 
Madrid^  and  as  considerable  in  people,  wealth  and 
splendour;  wherein  that  place  is  already  so  well 
advanced,  that  accounts  scarce  credible  are  given  of  it. 
And  it  is  so  advantageously  seated,  that,  by  Acapulco 
and  other  Ports  on  the  South  Sea,  they  may  maintain 
a  communication  and  commerce  with  the  Indian  Isles 
and  Territories,  and  with  China  and  Japans  and  on 
this  side,  by  Porto  Beh  and  others,  hold  correspond- 
ence with  Europe  and  J^frica. 

When  Mahomet's  Ships  in  the  Baltick  shall  ride. 
Of  this  we  cannot  be  out  of  all  fear ;  for,  if  the 
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TRACT  Turk  should  marter  Poland,  be  mtaii  be  mmi  at 
KU  thiiSea.  And  from  th«  odd  eonrtitaticm  of  the  FdIU 
GoTemment,  the  divirions  ammig  themielTei,  jealoaiai 
between  their  Kingdom  uid  Republick ;  Ticuify  aitbt 
Tartars,  treachery  of  the  Conackt,  and  the  method  at 
Turkish  Policy,  to  be  at  Peace  with  the  Enperonr  of 
Germamf  when  be  is  at  War  with  the  Ftdei^  thnv 
may  be  cause  to  fear  that  this  may  oobm  to  paa. 
And  then  he  would  •ooo  todt»,woar  to  have  Focti 
upon  that  Sea,  as  not  wanting  Materials  toe  Ship- 
ping. And,  having  a  new  acqnist  of  stout  aad  watlika 
men,  may  be  a  temmr  unto  tiw  confinen  on  that  Sa% 
and  to  Nations  which  now  conoeiTe  thamaelTCa  nft 
from  such  an  Enemy. 

When  Africa  thail  no  more  sett  otd  thnr  BJadet. 

That  is.  When  African  Countriea  shall  no  kngar 
make  it  a  common  Trade  to  sail  awmy  the  poople  to 
serve  in  the  drudgery  of  American  I^antationa.  Aad 
that  may  come  to  pass  when  tva  they  shall  be  wall 
civilized,  and  acquainted  with  Arts  sind  A&in  autt- 
cieiit  to  employ  people  in  their  Countriea :  if  alao  IImj 
should  be  converted  to  Christiani^,  hut  eipcdiJly 
unto  Mabometism;  for  then  they  would  nerer  ailt 
those  of  their  Religion  to  be  Slaves  onto  CSiriatiam. 

When  Batavia  *he  Old  ihatt  be  contemtCd  iff  ike  Nm. 

When  the  Plantations  of  the  Hollanders  at  Balmla 
in  the  Eatt  Indies,  and  other  plaecs  in  the  Eatt  ImSu, 
shall,  by  their  conquests  and  advancementB,  beeoBife  ao 
powerfiill  in  the  Indian  Territories  t  Then  their  Orighwl 
Countries  and  Statea  of  SoUamd  are  lika  to  ha  aea- 
temned   by  them,  and  obeyed  oncly  as  Hmj  pbaae. 


•*«*ev"ava«>>r~:~  ■  ^*""=*-—»»aSi^^i^t|^M 
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Aad  thej  seem  to  be  in  a  way  unto  it  at  present  by  TRACT 
their  several  Plantations,  new  aoquists  and  enlarge-      XII 
ments :  and  they  have  lately  discovered  a  part  of  the 
Southern  Continent,  and  several  places  which  may  be 
serviceable  unto  them,  when  ever  time  shall  enlarge 
them  unto  such  necessities. 

And  a  new  Drove  of  Tartars  shall  China  subdue. 

Which  is  no  strange  thing  if  we  consult  the  His- 
tories of  Chinay  and  successive  Inundations  made  by 
Tartarian  Nations.  For  when  the  Invaders,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  have  degenerated  into  the  effeminacy  and 
softness  of  the  Chineses,  then  they  themselves  have 
suffered  a  new  Tartarian  Conquest  and  Inundation, 
And  this  hath  happened  from  time  beyond  our  His- 
tories: for,  according  to  their  account,  the  famous 
Wall  of  Chinay  built  against  the  irruptions  of  the 
Tartars,  was  begun  above  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Incarnation. 

When  America  shaU  cease  to  send  forth  Us  trea^ire. 
But  employ  it  at  home  for  American  Pleasure, 

That  is.  When  America  shall  be  better  civilized,  new 
policied  and  divided  between  great  Princes,  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  they  will  no  longer  suffer  their 
Treasure  of  Grold  and  Silver  to  be  sent  out  to  maintain 
the  Luxury  of  Europe  and  other  parts:  but  rather 
employ  it  to  their  own  advantages,  in  great  Exploits 
and  Undertakings,  magnificent  Structures,  Wars  or 
Expeditions  of  their  own. 

Wheth  the  new  World  shall  the  old  invade. 
That  is.  When  America  shall  be  so  well  peopled. 
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TRACT  dnlixed  uid  divided  into  CngdoiiH^  tbay  an  Uka  to 
XII  hsve  so  little  reg&rd  of  thdr  Ori|;iiMl^  am  to  mekaaw- 
ledge  no  Bubjection  unto  them :  thej  mmj  •bo  ham  a 
distinct  commerce  between  tJiemdni,  or  but  indepn- 
dently  with  those  of  Eitrope,  and  may  hoatiUy  and 
pyratically  assault  them,  CTen  as  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Colonies  after  a  long  time  dealt  witk  tiMir 
Original  Countries. 

When  Men  thaU  aJmoit  past  to  Venice  iy  Limdf 
Not  in  deep  Water*  butjixm  Samd  to  Samd. 

That  is,  When,  in  long  prooea  of  time,  Iha  8ilt 
and  Sands  shall  so  dioak  and  shalloir  the  Seft  !■ 
and  about  it.  And  this  bath  oondderaUy  eoow  to 
pass  within  these  founcore  yean;  and  is  like  to 
encrease  from  several  cauiea,  espeeially  by  the  tomilif 
of  the  River  Brenta,  as  the  leaned  CwfsSi  hatii 
declared. 

When  Nova  Zembla  ihaU  be  tn  tU^ 
Unto  those  who  pate  to  orj^om  Cathay. 

That  is,  When  ever  that  often  sought  for  Northeait 
passage  unto  China  and  Japan  shall  be  discorered ;  the 
hindrance  whereof  was  imputed  to  Nana  Zembla;  tat 
this  was  conceived  to  be  an  ezeunion  of  Ijud  shooting 
out  directly,  and  so  far  Northward  into  the  8m  that  H 
discouraged  from  all  Navigation  about  it.  And  thet^ 
fore  Adventurers  took  in  at  the  Southern  part  at  a 
strait  by  Wi^gaim  next  the  Tartarian  Shore:  and, 
•ailing  forward  they  found  that  Sea  froam  and  full  of 
Ice,  and  so  gave  over  the  attempt  But  of  late  jeai^ 
by  the  diligent  enquiry  oi  some  Moaoorltee,  a  faattar 
discovery  is  nude  of  these  paita,  and  a  itMf  or  Cbrt 
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made  of  them.  Thereby  Nova  Zembla  is  found  to  be  TRACT 
no  Island  extending  very  far  Northward ;  but,  winding  XJI 
Eastward,  it  joineth  to  the  Tartarian  Continent,  and 
so  makes  a  Peninsula :  and  the  Sea  between  it  which 
they  entred  at  Waygatx^  is  found  to  be  but  a  large 
Bay,  apt  to  be  frozen  by  reason  of  the  great  River  of 
Ofry,  and  other  fresh  Waters,  entring  into  it :  whereas 
the  main  Sea  doth  not  freez  upon  the  North  of  Zembla 
except  near  unto  Shores;  so  that  if  the  Moscovites 
were  skilfull  Navigatours  they  might,  with  less  diflB- 
culties,  discover  this  passage  unto  China :  but  however 
the  English,  Dutch  and  Danes  are  now  like  to  attempt 
it  again. 

But  this  is  Conjecture,  and  not  Prophecy :  and  so 
(I  know)  you  will  take  it.     I  am, 

SiTy  etc 
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Bibliotheca  Abscondtta: 

Containing  some  remarkable  Bookl^  AatlqalUM^ 
Pictures  and  Rarities  of  sareral  kiods,  i 
or  never  seen  by  any  man  now  liTiag. 


TRACT 
XIII 


Sir, 

WITH  manyt 
logueofE 
of  Art  and 


TRACT  XIII 


many  thanks  I  return  that  noble  Gite- 
'  Books,  Raritiefl  and  SingularitHs 
and  Nature,  whieh  you  mn  pleaHd 
to  conununJcate  unto  me.  'Bten  are  many  OdleeUoM 
of  this  kind  in  Europe.  And,  berides  tbs  jainted 
accounts  of  the  Mwaum  Abbwandit  QUeeobviamimn, 
Motcardi,  Wormianum ;  the  Cam  AbbdStta  at  /<orwMsb 
and  Threamr  of  S.  Zhnnis,  the  Seporitory  of  tin  Doke 
of  TWcofi^ithat  ofthe  Duke  of  iSluony,  and  that  ooUe 
one  of  the  Emperour  at  Vieimoy  and  many  more  an  of 
singular  note.  Of  what  in  this  kind  I  hare  by  me 
I  shall  make  no  repetition,  and  you  having  already 
had  a  view  thereof,  I  am  bold  to  present  yoa  witb  tlM 
List  of  a  Collection,  which  I  may  justly  say  yoa  Imtc 
not  seen  before. 

The  Title  is,  as  above, 
SiutfBum  Claiuum,  or  BibMatheea  J  fts  umlMii    cenlajiN 


"  "t-t'-"'-*^"- 
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ing  some  remarkable  Books,  Awtiquiiies,  Pictures  and  TRACT 
Rarities  of  severed  kinds,  scarce  or  never  seen  by  any     XIII 
man  now  living. 


1.  Rare  and  generally  unknown  Books. 

A  POEM  of  Ovidius  Naso,  written  in  the  Gretick 
Language,^  during  his  exile  at  Tomos,  found  i  Ah^udtt 
wrapt  up  in  Wax  at  Sabairia,  on  the  Frontiers  'i  *f*" 
of  ^ungfa?^,  where  there  remains  a  tradition  that  heMM#zi^/- 
died,  in  his  return  towards  Rome  from  Tomos,  either  ****" 
after  his  pardon  or  the  death  of  Augustus, 

2.  The  Letter  of  Quintus  Cicero,  which  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  that  of  his  Brother  Marcus  TuUius,  desiring 
of  him  an  account  of  Britany,  wherein  are  described 
the  Country,  State  and  Manners  of  the  Britains  of 
that  Age. 

S.  An  Ancient  British  Herbal,  or  description  of 
diyers  Plants  of  this  Island,  observed  by  that  famous 
Physician  Scribonius  Largus,  when  he  attended  the 
Emperour  Claudius  in  his  expedition  into  Britany. 

4.  An  exact  account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Avicenna  confirming  the  account  of  his  Death  by  taking 
nine  Clysters  together  in  a  fit  of  the  Colick ;  and  not 
as  Marius  the  Italian  Poet  delivereth,  by  being  broken 
upon  the  Wheel ;  left  with  other  Pieces  by  Benjamin 
Tudelensis,  as  he  travelled  from  Saragassa  to  Jerusalem, 
in  the  hands  of  Ahraham  Jarchi,  a  famous  Rabbi  of 
iMnet  near  Montpelier,  and  found  in  a  Vault  when  the 
Walls  of  that  City  were  demolished  by  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth. 
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TRACT  6>  A  punctiu]  relation  of  HmmibaTM  nwcb  out  fli 
xm  Spain  into  lialjf,  and  far  more  particular  than  that  of 
lAvy,  where  about  he  paned  the  Biver  Rkodmma  tm 
Rhome ;  at  what  place  he  croMcd  the  Aunt  or  Uiatni 
when  he  marched  up  toward  the  cmfluenoe  <rf  the  Som 
and  the  Rhone,  or  the  place  where  the  CSfy  i^foiu  wu 
afterward  built ;  how  wisely  he  dedded  the  dUacnee 
between  King  Brancua  and  his  Broths',  at.what  plaee 
he  passed  the  A^iet,  what  Vinegar  he  lued,  and  where 
he  obtained  such  quantity  to  break  and  eakiiH  tia 
Hocks  made  hot  with  Fire. 

6.  A  learned  Comment  upon  the  Ptripbti  at  Biamo 
the  Carthaginian,  or  his  Navigation  npai  the  Werten 
Qoa^  tX  Jjiica,  with  the  senral  place*  he  landed  «t; 
what  Colonies  he  settled,  what  Ships  wcm  ecattawd 
from  his  Fleet  near  the  ^)quinoctial  Une,  wUdi  mn 
not  afterward  heard  of,  and  which  probaUy  Ml  into 
the  Trade  Winds,  and  were  carried  ofcr  into  tiw  CohI 
of  America. 

7.  A  particular  Narration  of  that  fiunou  Eqmlitka 
of  the  English  into  Barhaty  in  the  ninety  Ibarth  ynr 
of  the  Hegira,  so  shortly  touched  by  Lto  4fiicmmt, 
whither  called  by  the  Groths  they  bended,  took  and 
burnt  the  City  of  ArsUla  poaseMed  by  the  Mrfiwartwi^ 
and  lately  the  seat  of  Gi^Umdi  with  many  oAv 
exploits  delivered  at  large  in  Arabul,  lort  in  the  Sfalp 
of  Books  and  Rarities  wliich  the  Xing  of  Spalm  task 
from  Sidd^  Hornet  King  of  Fex,  whereof  a  gnat  put 
were  carried  into  the  Etcurial,  and  eonedvad  to  bl 
gathered  out  of  tin  relations  of  Sibmt  Nadui,  tin  bal 
Historian  of  the  African  Affitira. 

8.  A  Fragment  of  7*{f«ia»«  that  ancMDtT^Talbraf 
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Marseille ;  which  we  suspect  not  to  be  spurious,  because,  TRACT 
in  the  description  of  the  Northern  Countries,  we  find     XIII 
that  passage  of  Pythasas  mentioned  by  Strabo^  that  all 
the  Air  beyond  Thule  is  thick,  condensed  and  gellied, 
looking  just  like  Sea  Lungs. 

9.  A  Sub  Marine  Herbal,  describing  the  several 
Vegetables  found  on  the  Rocks,  Hills,  Valleys,  Meadows 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  with  many  sorts  of  Alga^ 
FucuSj  Quercus,  Polygommn^  Gramens  and  others  not 
yet  described. 

10.  Some  Manuscripts  and  Rarities  brought  from  the 
Libraries  of  jEthiopia^  by  Zoga  Zaba,  and  afterward 
transported  to  Romej  and  scattered  by  the  Souldiers  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon^  when  they  barbarously  sacked 
that  City. 

11.  Some  Pieces  of  Julius  Scaliger^  which  he  com- 
plains to  have  been  stoln  from  him,  sold  to  the  bishop 
of  Mende  in  Languedock^  and  afterward  taken  away 
and  sold  in  the  Civil  Wars  under  the  Duke  of  Rohan. 

IS.  A  Comment  of  Dioscorides  upon  HyppocrakSj 
procured  from  Consiantinofle  by  Amatus  LusiianuSy  and 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  Jew  of  Ragusa. 

18.  Marcus  TktUifis  Cicero  his  Geography ;  as  also  a 
part  of  that  magnified  Piece  of  his  De  Republican  very 
little  answering  the  great  expectation  of  it,  and  short 
of  Pieces  under  the  same  name  by  Bodinus  and 
Tlu)losanus. 

14.  King  MUhridaies  his  Oneirocriiica. 

VOL.  m.  z 
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TRACT      Ariitotle  de  Precatitmiitu. 
zm         Democritiu  de  Kit  qucf  Jkmt  aptid  Onmh  tlOcamt 
einumnavigatio. 

Epicurus  de  Pietate. 

A  Tragedy  of  TTiifeitet,  wai  tXMMm  ^  Mmba,  wA 
by  Diogena  the  Cynick. 

King  A^red  upon  AritMk  de  nmKt. 

Seneca'i  Epistles  to  S.  PauL 

King  Sokmon  de  Ombrii  Idaanrnt,  wUA  €3Am 
JecuUetMeymioBCommeatupoaJaiamieediSueroboteBf 
would  make  us  believe  he  saw  in  the  ISbnrf  of  tts 
Duke  of  Bavaria. 

IB.  Artemidori  OnebverHld  Qtograpkia. 

^thagoras  de  Mori  .Su&ro. 

The  Works  of  Coi^iOmi  Hxe  fiunom  FfailoMplNr  «f 

Chinoj  translated  into  Spanish. 

16.  Jotephiu  in  Hebrew,  writtm  fay  hiiMrlf 

17.  The  Commaitarica  of  .^Oi  tba  Siotatoar. 

18.  A  Commentary  of  Galen  upm  the  Fl^UB  a| 
Athene  described  by  T^u^f^dee. 

19.  Duo  Casaria  Anii-Catoiue,  or  tin  two  aotafcli 
Books  writ  by  JuSna  Ceeaar  agaiiHt  CWlo ;  mmttoaii 
by  Livy,  Sakutma  and  JtHWnof ;  wUdi  tiie  GudiBd'flf 
Liege  told  Ladomcue  Fidm  were  in  an  old  libnn^  of 
that  City. 

Miudtapha  fSnolc,  or,  the  Fnpheey  of  AMeh,  «IMi 
JE^diua  Lochimeiw,  a  learned  Easten  TVaTdbr.tdt 
PeiretcMua  that  he  had  finmd  in  an  <M  libni^  «k 
AUxandria  containing  cdght  tbomand  TohnaH. 

to.  A  Collection  of  Hebrew  Epirtki^  vUdi  pMli 
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between  the  two  learned  Women  of  our  age  Maria  TRACT 
MoUnea  of  Sedan,  and  Maria  Schurman  of  Utrecht,  XIII 

A  wondrous  Collection  of  some  Writings  of  Ludovica 
Saracenicay  Daughter  of  Philiberttu  Saracenicus  a 
Physician  of  Lyons,  who  at  eight  years  of  age  had 
made  a  good  progress  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin 
Tongues. 


2,  Rarities  in  Pictures. 

1.     A    PICTURE  of  the  three  remarkable  Steeples 

/  \       or  Towers  in  Europe  built  purposely  awry 

A     \.    and  so  as  they  seem  falling.     Torre  Pisana 

at  Pisa,  Torre  Garisenda  in  Bonoma,  and  that  other 

in  the  City  of  Colein. 

2.  A  Draught  of  all  sorts  of  Sistrums,  Crotaloes, 
Cymbals,  Tympans,  etc.  in  use  among  the  Ancients. 

8.  Large  Submarine  Pieces,  well  delineating  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Prerie  or  large 
Sea-meadow  upon  the  Coast  of  Provence,  the  Coral 
Fishing,  the  gathering  of  Sponges,  the  Mountains, 
Valleys  and  Desarts,  the  Subterraneous  Vents  and 
Passages  at  the  bottom  of  that  Sea.  Together  with  a 
lively  Draught  of  Cola  Pesce,  or  the  famous  Sicilian 
Swimmer,  diving  into  the  Voragos  and  broken  Rocks 
by  Charybdis,  to  fetch  up  the  Golden  Cup,  which 
Frederick,  King  of  Sicily,  had  purposely  thrown  into 
that  Sea. 

4.  A  Moon  Piece,  describing  that  notable  Battel 
between  AxdDa,  General  of  Tamerlane,  and  Camares 
the  Persian,  fought  by  the  light  of  the  Moon. 
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TRACT       6.   Another  renuriuUe  E%lit    of    MiigMnnd    te 
Xni      Florentine  with  the  Turkuh  Gallcrjn  bf  Maan-li|^ 
who  being  for  three  hours  gn^ipkd  witJi  Um  BaJia 
Galky,  coacluded  with  a  agnal  ^^ctoiy. 

6.  A  delineation  of  the  great  Vait  of  Abiaclmpm  » 
Jrabiot  which,  to  avoid  the  great  heat  of  the  8a%  b 
kept  in  the  Night,  and  hj  the  light  of  the  Moon. 

7.  A  Snow  Piece,  of  I^md  and  TVcet  oorered  vHli 
Snow  and  Ice,  and  Moantaiu  of  loe  floating  in  Urn 
Sea,  with  Bears,  Seals,  Foxes,  and  miety  of  tan 
Fowls  upon  them. 

8.  An  Ice  Piece  describing  the  notable  Battd  b» 
tween  the  Jaziges  and  the  Romans,  fonglit  upon  Ilia 
frozen  Damtbius,  the  Romans  settling  one  foot  Dpon 
their  Targets  to  hinder  than  from  dippfog,  tfanr 
fighting  with  the  Jaragei  when  they  were  &Uai,  wad 
tbeir  advantages  therein  by  their  art  in  volatatkn 
and  rolling  contention  or  wrastKng,  Mcordii^  to  the 
description  of  jDion. 

9.  Soda,  or  a  Drau^t  of  three  penom  notabfy 
resembling  each  other.  Of  Eing  Hetwjf  the  Foortli  oF 
France,  and  a  Miller  of  Languedock ;  of  i^lbraa  Dnka 
of  J/iJfim  and  a  Souldier ;  <rf  Jfo&iteifti  Duke  of  JUnW 
and  MarcheHmu  the  Jester. 

10.  A  Picture  of  the  great  Fire  which  b^MDfld  at 
Cotutaniinople  in  the  Beign  ai  SiiUtm  Adaml.  The 
Janizaries  in  the  mean  time  plnndiing  tJie  belt  ffiiOM^ 
Natta  Batm  the  Vizier  riding  aboot  witli  a  CSnutra  fai 
one  band  and  a  Janistxy^  Head  ia  the  otiwr  to  (Mw 
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them ;  and  the  Priests  attempting  to  quench  the  Fire,  TRACT 
by  Pieces  of  Mahomefs  Shirt  dipped  in  holy  Water     XIII 
and  thrown  into  it. 

11.  A  Night  Piece  of  the  dismal  Supper  and  strange 
Entertain  of  the  Senatours  by  Domitian,  according  to 
the  description  of  Dion. 

12.  A  Vestal  Sinner  in  the  Cave  ¥rith  a  Table  and  a 
Candle. 

13.  An  Elephant  dancing  upon  the  Ropes  with  a 
Negro  Dwarf  upon  his  Back. 

14.  Another  describing  the  mighty  Stone  falling 
from  the  Clouds  into  ^gospotamos  or  the  Goats  River 
in  Greece^  which  Antiquity  could  believe  that  Anojca- 
fforas  was  able  to  foretell  half  a  year  before. 

15.  Three  noble  Pieces ;  of  Vercingetorix  the  Gaul 
submitting  his  person  unto  Jitlius  Ccesar;  of  Tlgranea 
King  of  Armenia  humbly  presenting  himself  unto  Pom- 
pey ;  and  of  Tamerlane  ascending  his  Horse  from  the 
Neck  of  Bofazet. 

16.  Draughts  of  three  passionate  Looks ;  of  TTu/estes 
when  he  was  told  at  the  Table  that  he  had  eaten 
a  piece  of  his  own  Son ;  of  Bafazet  when  he  went  into 
the  Iron  Cage  ;  of  Oedipus  when  he  first  came  to  know 
that  he  had  killed  his  Father,  and  married  his  own 
Mother. 

17.  Of  the  Cymbrian  Mother  in  Plutarch  who,  after 
the  overthrow  by  Marius,  hanged  her  self  and  her  two 
Children  at  her  feet. 
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TRACT       18.  Some  Pieces  delinefttiiiK  MwgiiTj^T'  inlmiiuaiiUM 
XIU      in  Tortures.     The  Seapkumu  ol  the  Femnm.     Tlw 

living  truncatioD  of  the  Turki,  Hie  *""gmg  Sport 
at  the  Feasts  of  the  Tbracions.  The  exact  method  of 
flaying  men  alive,  b^inning  betweea  the  Sbouldcn, 
according  to  the  description  of  7%tma9  Mmaioi,  in 
his  Persian  War.  Together  with  the  stodied  turtUM 
of  the  French  Traitours  at  Poppa  in  Htatgatia :  •■  abo 
the  wild  and  enonnotis  torment  inrented  by  l^bii'ktt, 
designed  according  unto  the  description  of  Snttamm. 
Excogitaverunt  inter  genera  enuiatit,  ut  targi  witn 
potione  per  fdUadam  onertUoi  repent  wrtfrif  d^gaUi 
Jidicularum  nrtad  urwtaque  tormado  diltendgnt. 

19.  A  Picture  describing  how  Hanmhal  foreed  hit 
passage  over  the  River  AAofM  with  his  Elcfdumtii 
Baggage  and  mixed  Army ;  with  the  Aimy  of  the 
Gauls  opposing  him  on  the  contcaiy  Shore,  and  Hatma 
passing  over  with  his  Hone  much  above  to  fidi  upon 
the  Rere  of  the  Gaula 

SO.  A  neat  Piece  describing  the  Sack  of  FitmA  I7 
the  Fleet  and  Souldiers  of  Barharoaa  the  TWfciib 
Admiral,  the  confusion  of  the  people  and  thdr  flyi^ 
up  to  the  Mountains,  and  Jvia  Gmaaga  tibe  beaa^ 
of  Itai^  flying  away  with  her  Ladies  half  naked  on 
Horseback  over  the  Hills. 

21.  A  noble  Head  of  Frmuneu*  GamMogOt  irim, 
being  imprisoned  for  Treason,  grew  gny  in  one  ni^di 

with  this  Inscription, 

0  iMM  qaam  hnga  mt  ftrnfulk  WM  tmmm. 

SS.  A  laige  Picture  desoibiiig  the  Slega  of  Vimmm 
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by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  the   TRACT 
Siege  of  Florence  by  the  Emperour  Charles  the  Fifth     XIII 
and  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  with  this  Subscription, 

Turn  vaeui  capitis  popuium  PhsBaca  putaret  f 

28.  An  exquisite  Piece  properly  delineating  the  first 
course  of  MeteUus  his  Pontificial  Supper,  according 
to  the  description  of  Macrcbius ;  together  with  a  Dish 
of  Pisces  FossUes^  garnished  about  with  the  little  Eels 
taken  out  of  the  backs  of  Cods  and  Perches ;  as  also 
with  the  Shell  Fishes  found  in  Stones  about  Ancona, 

24.  A  Picture  of  the  noble  Entertain  and  Feast  of 
the  Duke  of  Chausue  at  the  Treaty  of  CoUen^  1678, 
when  in  a  very  large  Room,  with  all  the  Windows  open, 
and  at  a  very  large  Table  he  sate  himself,  with  many 
great  persons  and  Ladies ;  next  about  the  Table  stood 
a  row  of  Waiters,  then  a  row  of  Musicians,  then  a  row 
of  Musketiers. 

25.  MiUiadeSj  who  overthrew  the  Persians  at  the 
Battel  of  Marathon  and  delivered  Greece^  looking  out 
of  a  Prison  Grate  in  Athens^  wherein  he  died,  with  this 
Inscription, 

Non  hoc  terribiles  Oymbri  ncn  Britonet  unqnam, 
SauramaUeve  truces  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi, 

26.  A  fair  English  Lady  drawn  Al  NegrOy  or  in  the 
^Ethiopian  hue  excelling  the  original  White  and  Red 
Beauty,  with  this  Subscription, 

Sed  quondam  volo  node  Nigriorem. 

27.  Pieces  and  Draughts  in  Caricahiraf  of  Princes, 
Cardinals  and  famous  men;   wherein,  among  others, 
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TRACT  the  Painter  hath  singularly  hit  the  signatures  of  a 
XIII     Lion  and  a  Fox  in  the  face  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth. 

28.  Some  Pieces  A  la  ventura,  or  Rare  Chance  Pieces, 
either  drawn  at  random,  and  happening  to  be  like  some 
person,  or  drawn  for  some  and  happening  to  be  more 
like  another ;  while  the  Face,  mistaken  by  the  Painter, 
proves  a  tolerable  Picture  of  one  he  never  saw. 

29.  A  Draught  of  famous  Dwarfs  with  this  Inscrip- 
tion, 

Nosfadmut  BruH  puerum  nos  Lagcna  vivum, 

30.  An  exact  and  proper  delineation  of  all  sorts  of 
Dogs  upon  occasion  of  the  practice  of  SuUan  Achmet ; 
who  in  a  great  Plague  at  Constantinople  transported 
all  the  Dogs  therein  unto  Pera^  and  from  thence  into  a 
little  Island,  where  they  perished  at  last  by  Famine : 
as  also  the  manner  of  the  Priests  curing  of  mad  Dogs  by 
burning  them  in  the  forehead  with  Saint  BeUirCs  Key. 

SI.  A  noble  Picture  of  Thorismund  King  of  the 
Goths  as  he  was  killed  in  his  Palace  at  ThdUmxe^  who 
being  let  bloud  by  a  Surgeon,  while  he  was  bleeding,  a 
standcr  by  took  the  advantage  to  stab  him. 

82.  A  Picture  of  rare  Fruits  with  this  Inscription, 
Credere  qiue  possis  surrepta  sororibus  Afris. 

33.  An  handsome  Piece  of  Deformity  expressed  in  a 

notable  hard  Face,  with  this  Inscription, 

Ora 

JtUitis  in  SatyrU  qtialia  Rujut  habet, 

84.  A  noble  Picture  of  the  famous  Duel  between 
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Paid  Manem  and  Caragusa  the  Turk  in  the  time  of  TRACT 
Amuraih  the  Second ;  the  Turkish  Army  and  that  of     XIII 
Scamderbeg  looking  on ;    wherein   Manessi  slew  the 
Turk,  cut  off  his  Head  and  carried  away  the  Spoils  of 
his  Body. 


3.  Antiquities  and  Rarities  of  several  sorts. 

1.  y^^ERTAIN  ancient  Medals  with  Greek  and 
I  Roman    Inscriptions,   found    about    Crim 

^-^     Tartary ;  conceived  to  be  left  in  those  parts 

by  the  Souldiers  of  MithridAtes^  when  overcome  by 

Pampej/f  he  marched  round  about  the  North  of  the 

Etuvine  to  come  about  into  TTiracia, 

2.  Some  ancient  Ivory  and  Copper  Crosses  found 
with  many  others  in  China;  conceived  to  have  been 
brought  and  left  there  by  the  Greek  Souldiers  who 
served  under  Tamerlane  in  his  Expedition  and  Con- 
quest of  that  Country. 

S.  Stones  of  strange  and  illegible  Inscriptions,  found 
about  the  great  mines  which  Vincent  le  Blanc  describeth 
about  Cep/iala  in  Africa^  where  he  opinionM  that  the 
Hebrews  raised  some  Buildings  of  old,  and  that  Solomon 
brought  from  thereabout  a  good  part  of  his  Gold. 

4.  Some  handsome  Engraveries  and  Medals,  of 
Jtuiinus  and  JuetifUaimSy  found  in  the  custody  of  a 
Bannyan  in  the  remote  parts  of  India^  conjectured  to 
have  been  left  there  by  tiie  Friers  mentioned  in  Proco- 
pkiij  who  travelled  those  parts  in  the  reign  of  Juetini- 
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TRACT  anug,  and  brought  back  into  Europg  the  diaoofsy  of  1 

XUI      Silk  and  Silk  Worms. 

5.  An  original  Medal  of  Petnu  Antimu,  who  imi 
called  FlagtUum  Principvm,  whereia  he  nuids  hk  om 
Figure  on  the  Obverse  part  with  this  Inicriptioii, 

n  Dkdno  Antbi». 

On  the  Reverse  sitting  on  •  Thtone,  Hid  at  Ul  VMt 
Ambassadours  of  Kings  and  Princes  Mngisg  j 

unto  him,  with  this  Inscriptionf 
1  Prirteipi  tributtai  da  i  PopaS  U 

6.  Mummia  'JTtolosana ;  or,  The  complete  Head  aod 
Body  of  Father  Critpmt  buried  long  ago  in  the  Vanlt 
of  the  Cordeliers  at  Tholoaae,  where  the  Skiu  of  tiu 
dead  BO  drie  and  parch  up  withont  cottopting  that 
their  persons  may  be  known  very  loi^  after,  with  tUl 
Inscription, 

Booa  UetvmOritpbiMM. 

7.  A  noble  Quandroa  ta  Stone  taken  oat  of  a  Vat 
ture's  Head. 

8.  A  large  Oatridget  Egg,  whereon  is  neatij  and 
fully  wrought  that  famous  Battel  of  Akamtt  in  wfatt 
three  Kings  lost  their  lives. 

9.  An  Etiudroa  AOerti  at  Stone  that  is  apt  to  be 
always  moist :  usefull  unto  drie  tempen,  and  to  1m 
held  in  the  hand  in  Fevers  instead  <^  Qyital,  "^^g^ 
Limmons,  Cucumbers. 

10.  A  small  Viol  of  Water  taken  out  of  tha  StoMi 


-^  ^i"^^ 
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therefore  called  Enhydri,  which  naturally  include  a  TRACT 
little  Water  in  them,  in  like  manner  as  the  jEtUes  or     XIII 
Jegle  Stone  doth  another  Stone. 

11.  A  neat  painted  and  gilded  Cup  made  out  of  the 
Confiti  di  Ttvoli  and  formed  up  with  powderM  Egg- 
shells ;  as  Nero  is  conceived  to  have  made  his  Piscina 
admirabiliSj  singular  against  Fluxes  to  drink  often 
therein. 

12.  The  Skin  of  a  Snake  bred  out  of  the  Spinal 
Marrow  of  a  Man. 

13.  Vegetable  Horns  mentioned  by  Linschoten^  which 
set  in  the  ground  grow  up  like  Plants  about  Ooa. 

14.  An  extract  of  the  Inck  of  Cuttle  Fishes  reviving 
the  old  remedy  of  Hippocrates  in  Hysterical  Passions. 

15.  Spirits  and  Salt  of  Sargasso  made  in  the  Western 
Ocean  covered  with  that  Vegetable ;  excellent  against 
the  Scurvy. 

16.  An  extract  of  Cachundi  or  Liberans  that  famous 
and  highly  magnified  Composition  in  the  East  Indies 
against  Melancholy. 

17.  Diarhizon  mirificum;  or  an  unparaHeFd  Com- 
position of  the  most  effectual  and  wonderfull  Roots  in 
Nature. 

Bt  Rod,  Buiua:  Cuamensis, 
Rod.  Moniche  Cuamensis, 
Rad,  Mongus  Bazainensis. 
Rod.  Casei  Baiganensis. 
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TRACT  H^-  Cotumba  MoaamiiffUKilt. 

Xm  Gim  Sem  Siniax. 

Fo  Lm  lae  Tighdi*  dktm. 
Fottu. 

Corf,  Rod.  Soldm. 
Rod.  ligHi  Solonm. 

Rod.  Malacauu  madndtdiat  dkim  am,  jUJ. 
M.^t  ptUvit,  qtu  cum  g^atimi  Corm  envi  MoaaiaK  GU»- 
enut  formeliir  m  nuuMot  orifmrna. 

18.  A  transcendent  Perfume  noade  of  tlw  tklMrt 
Odorates  of  both  the  Indtet,  kqit  in  »  Box  made  <if  tiM 
Muschie  Stone  of  A'iiarieniiif^,  with  this  biMriptiaa, 

Dmingtit 

Totum  ut  te^ctent,  Ahifl^  JViuMM. 

19.  A  CUpselcea,  or  Oil  Hour-glaM^  u  the  Anctaib 

u§ed  those  of  Water. 

20.  A  Ring  found  in  &  Fiihes  Bell;  taken  about 
Gorro ;  conceived  to  be  the  Mme  whenwith  the  Dike 

of  Venice  had  wedded  the  Sea. 

SI.  A  neat  Crucifix  made  out  of  Ha  croaa  Botw  of  a 

Frogs  Head. 

22.  A  large  Agath  containing  a  Tarioot  and  rarnlM 
Figure,  which  looked  upon  by  a  Cylinder  rejwesentetb' 
a  perfect  Centaur.  By  some  such  advantagn  Eag 
Pyrrhua  might  find  out  ApoOo  and  the  nine  Muata  ■ 
those  Agaths  of  his  whereof  Ptiny  maketh  mentian. 

2S.  Batrachomyomadua,  at  the  Hfmericaii  Batld 
between  Frogs  and  Bfice,  neatlj  doaUwd  upon  the 
Chizel  Bone  of  a  Urge  Fika^i  Jaw. 
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24.  PyxU  Pandorce^  or  a  Box  which  held  the  Ung-  TRACT 
venium  PesAferum^  which  by  anointing  the  Garments     XIII 
of  several  persons  begat  the  great  and  horrible  Plague 
of  MUan. 


S5.  A  Glass  of  Spirits  made  of  JSthereal  Salt,  Her- 
metically sealed  up,  kept  continually  in  Quick-silver ; 
of  so  volatile  a  nature  that  it  will  scarce  endure  the 
Light,  and  therefore  onely  to  be  shown  in  Winter,  or 
by  the  light  of  a  Carbuncle,  or  Bononian  Stone. 

He  who  knows  where  all  this  Treasure  now  is,  is  a 
great  JpoOo.    I  ''m  sure  I  am  not  He.    However,  I  am. 

Sir,  Yourif  etc. 
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A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND, 

Upon  Occasion  of  the 

Death  of  his  Intimate  Friend 

GIVE  me  leave  to  wonder  that  News  of  this 
Nature  should  have  such  heavy  Wings  that 
you  should  hear  so  little  concerning  your 
dearest  IViend,  and  that  I  must  make  that  unwilling 
Bepetition  to  tell  you,  Ad  portam  rigidos  cakes  ex- 
iendit^  that  he  is  Dead  and  Buried,  and  by  this  time 
no  Puny  among  the  mighty  Nations  of  the  Dead ;  for 
tho^  he  left  this  World  not  very  many  Days  past,  yet 
every  Hour  you  know  largely  addeth  unto  that  dark 
Society;  and  considering  the  incessant  Mortality  of 
Mankind,  you  cannot  conceive  there  dieth  in  the  whole 
Earth  so  few  as  a  thousand  an  Hour. 

Altho^  at  this  distance  you  had  no  early  Account  or 
Particular  of  his  Death ;  yet  your  Affection  may  cease 
to  wonder  that  you  had  not  some  secret  Sense  or 
Intimation  thereof  by  Dreams,  thoughtful  Whisper- 
ings, Mercurisms,  Airy  Nuncio^s,  or  sympathetica! 
Insinuations,  which  many  seem  to  have  had  at  the 
Death  of  their  dearest  Friends:  for  since  we  find  in 
that  feunous  Story,  that  Spirits  themselves  were  fain 
to  tell  their  Fellbws  at  a  distance,  that  the  great 
Antonio  was  dead ;  we  have  a  sufficient  Excuse  for  our 

VOL.  ui.  S  A 
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Ignorance  in  such  Particulars^  and  must  rest  content 
with  the  common  lload,  and  Appian  way  of  Knowledge 
by  Information.  Tho**  the  uncertainty  of  the  End  of 
this  World  hath  confounded  all  Human  Predictions; 
yet  they  who  shall  live  to  see  the  Sun  and  Moon 
darkned,  and  the  Stars  to  fall  from  Heaven,  wiQ 
hardly  be  deceivM  in  the  Advent  of  the  last  Day ;  and 
therefore  strange  it  is,  that  the  common  FaUacy  d[ 
consumptive  Persons,  who  feel  not  themselves  dyingi 
and  therefore  still  hope  to  live,  should  also  readi  their 
Friends  in  perfect  Health  and  Judgment.  That  yoa 
should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Plautus's  sick  Com- 
plexion, or  that  almost  an  Hippocratical  Face  should 
not  alarum  you  to  higher  fears,  or  rather  despair  of 
his  Continuation  in  such  an  emaciated  State,  wherein 
medical  Predictions  fail  not,  as  sometimes  in  acute 
Diseases,  and  wherein  ^tis  as  dangerous  to  be  sentencM 
by  a  Physician  as  a  Judge. 

Upon  my  first  Visit  I  was  bold  to  tell  them  who  had 
not  let  fall  all  Hopes  of  his  Recovery,  that  in  my  sad 
Opinion  he  was  not  like  to  behold  a  Grashopper, 
much  less  to  pluck  another  Fig ;  and  in  no  long  time 
after  seem'd  to  discover  that  odd  mortal  Symptom  in 
him  not  mentioned  by  HippocrateSy  that  is,  to  lose  his 
own  Face,  and  look  like  some  of  his  near  Relations; 
for  he  maintained  not  his  proper  Countenance,  bnt 
looked  like  his  Uncle,  the  Lines  of  whose  Face  lay  deq» 
and  invisible  in  his  healthful  Visage  before :  For  as 
from  our  beginning  we  run  through  Variety  of  Looks, 
before  we  come  to  consistent  and  setled  Faces;  so 
before  our  End,  by  sick  and  languishing  alterations, 
we  put  on  new  Visages :  and  in  our  Retreat  to  JEarth, 
may  fall  upon  such  Looks  which  from  Conmiunity  of 
seminal  Originals  were  before  latent  in  us. 
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He  was  fruitlesly  put  in  hope  of  advantage  by 
change  of  Air,  and  imbibing  the  pure  Aerial  Nitre  of 
these  Parts;  and  therefore  being  so  far  spent,  he 
quickly  found  Sardinia  in  Tivoli^'^  and  the  most 
healthful  Air  of  little  effect,  where  Death  had  set  her 
broad  Arrow;  for  he  lived  not  unto  the  middle  of 
JHfay^  and  confirmed  the  Observation  of  Hippocrates^  of 
that  mortal  time  of  the  Year  when  the  Leaves  of  the 
Fig-tree  resemble  a  Daw^s  Claw.  He  is  happily  seated 
who  lives  in  Places  whose  Air,  Earth  and  Water,  pro- 
mote not  the  Infirmities  of  his  weaker  Parts,  or  is 
early  removed  into  Regions  that  correct  them.  He 
that  is  tabidly  inclined,  were  unwise  to  pass  his  Days  in 
Portugal :  Cholical  Persons  will  find  little  Comfort  in 
Austria  or  Vienna:  He  that  is  weak-leggM  must  not 
be  in  Love  with  Rome^  nor  an  infirm  Head  with 
Venice  or  Paris,  Death  hath  not  only  particular  Stars 
in  Heaven,  but  malevolent  Places  on  Earth,  which 
single  out  our  Infirmities,  and  strike  at  our  weaker 
Parts ;  in  which  Concern,  passager  and  migrant  Birds 
have  the  great  Advantages ;  who  are  naturally  con- 
stituted for  distant  Habitations,  whom  no  Seas  nor 
Places  limit,  but  in  their  appointed  Seasons  will  visit 
us  from  Greenland  and  Mount  Atlas y  and  as  some 
think,  even  from  the  Antipodes} 

Tho^  we  could  not  have  his  Life,  yet  we  missed  not 
our  desires  in  his  soft  Departure,  which  was  scarce  an 
Expiration;  and  his  End  not  unlike  his  Beginning, 
when  the  salient  Point  scarce  affords  a  sensible  Motion, 
and  his  Departure  so  like  unto  Sleep,  that  he  scarce 

*  Cum  mors  vemri/,  in  medio  Tibure  Sardinia  est. 

'  In  the  King's  ForesU  they  set  the  Figure  of  a  broad  Arrow  upon 
Trees  that  are  to  be  cut  down.    Hipfoe.  Bpidtm% 

*  Belloniui  dir  ^vi'^wi. 
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needed  the  civil  Ceremony  of  closing  his  Eyes ;  contrary 
unto  the  common  way  wherein  Death  draws  up.  Sleep 
let  fall  the  Eye-lids.  With  what  Striffc  and  Pains 
we  came  into  the  World  we  know  not ;  but  ^tis  oom- 
monly  no  easie  matter  to  get  out  of  it :  yet  if  it  could 
be  made  out,  that  such  who  have  easie  Nativities  have 
commonly  hard  Deaths,  and  contrarily ;  his  Departure 
was  so  easie,  that  we  might  justly  suspect  his  Birth 
was  of  another  nature,  and  that  some  Juno  sat 
legg**d  at  his  Nativity. 

Besides  his  soft  Death,  the  incurable  state  of 
Disease  might  somewhat  extenuate  your  Sorrow,  who 
know  that  Monsters^  but  seldom  happen,  Miradei 
more  rarely,  in  Physick.  Angebia  Victorius^  gives  a 
serious  Account  of  a  Consumptive,  Hectical,  Pthysicsl 
Woman,  who  was  suddenly  cured  by  the  Intercession 
of  Ignatitis.  We  read  not  of  any  in  Scripture  who  in 
this  case  applied  unto  our  Saviour,  tho^  some  may  be 
contain'd  in  that  large  Expression,  that  he  went  about 
Galilee  healing  all  maimer  of  Sickness,  and  all  manner 
of  Diseases.  Amulets,  Spells,  Sigils  and  IncantatioiUi 
practised  in  other  Diseases,  are  seldom  pretended  in 
this ;  and  we  find  no  Sigil  in  the  Archidoxia  of  Povo- 
celsiLS  to  cure  an  extreme  Consumption  or  Manummi^ 
which  if  other  Diseases  fail,  will  put  a  period  unto 
long  Livers,  and  at  last  makes  Dust  of  alL  And  ther^ 
fore  the  Stoicks  could  not  but  think  that  the  fieiy 
Principle  would  wear  out  all  the  rest,  and  at  last  make 
an  end  of  the  World,  which  notwithstanding  without 
such  a  lingring  period  the  Creator  may  efFect  at  his 
Pleasure :  and  to  make  an  end  of  all  things  on  Earth, 

^  Monstra  continguni  m  Mtdidna  Hippoc, 

'  Strange  and  rare  Escapes  there  haf^Mii  soneCimes  in  Phyiick. 
Angeli  Victorii  ConsultatUfUS,    Matth.  iv.  35. 
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and  our  Planetical  System  of  the  World,  he  need  but 
put  out  the  Sun. 

I  was  not  so  curious  to  entitle  the  Stars  unto  any 
Concern  of  his  Death,  yet  could  not  but  take  notice 
that  he  died  when  the  Moon  was  in  motion  from  the 
Meridian ;  at  which  time,  an  old  Italian  long  ago 
would  perswade  me  that  the  greatest  Part  of  Men 
died :  but  herein  I  confess  I  could  never  satisfie  my 
Curiosity;  altho^  from  the  time  of  Tides  in  Places 
upon  or  near  the  Sea,  there  may  be  considerable 
Deductions ;  and  PUmf  ^  hath  an  odd  and  remarkable 
Passage  concerning  the  Death  of  Men  and  Animals 
upon  the  Recess  or  Ebb  of  the  Sea.  However,  certain 
it  is  he  died  in  the  dead  and  deep  part  of  the  Night, 
when  Nox  might  be  most  apprehensibly  said  to  be  the 
Daugliter  of  Chaos,  the  Mother  of  Sleep  and  Death, 
according  to  old  Grenealogy ;  and  so  went  out  of  this 
World  about  that  hour  when  our  blessed  Saviour 
entred  it,  and  about  what  time  many  conceive  he  will 
return  again  unto  it.  Cardan*  hath  a  peculiar  and  no 
hard  Observation  from  a  Man'^s  Hand  to  know  whether 
he  was  bom  in  the  Day  or  Night,  which  I  confess 
holdeth  in  my  own.  And  Scaligtr  to  that  purpose 
hath  another  from  the  tip  of  the  Ear :  Most  Men  are 
begotten  in  the  Night,  Animals  in  the  Day;  but 
whether  more  Persons  have  been  bom  in  the  Night  or 
the  Day,  were  a  Curiosity  undecidable,  tho^  more  have 
perished  by  violent  Deaths  in  the  Day ;  yet  in  natural 

^  Aristcteles  nullum  animal  nisi  astu  recedente  txpirart  affirmai : 
cbsifvatum  id  multum  in  GaUico  Oceano  tt  duntaxai  in  H0min§  torn' 
erium^  lib.  2.  cap.  loi. 

*  Aurispars  pendula  Lobus  diciiur,  nan  omnibus  ta  pars  tst  auridus; 
uon  enim  iis  qui  nactu  nati  sunt,  sidqui  intirdiu,  maxima  ex  parte. 
Cam.  in  Aristot,  de^Animal,  liU  I. 
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Dissolutions  both  Times  may  hold  an  Iiidifierency,  at 
least  but  contingent  Inequality.  The  whole  Course  of 
Time  runs  out  in  the  Nativity  and  Death  of  Tliingai 
which  whether  they  happen  by  Succession  or  Coinci- 
dence, are  best  computed  by  the  natural  not  artiRcioL 
Day. 

That  Charks  the  Vtb  was  crown'd  upon  the  Day 
bis  Nativity,  it  being  in  his  own  Power  so  to  order  it^ 
makes  no  singular  Animadversion;  but  that  he  should 
also  take  King  Francis  Prisoner  upon  that  Day, 
an  unexpected  Coincidence,  which  made  the  s 
remarkable.  AntipaUr  who  had  an  Anniversary  Fevaf; 
every  Year  upon  his  Birth-day.  needed  no  Astrological 
Revolution  to  know  what  Day  he  should  dye 
When  the  flsed  Stars  have  made  a  Revolution  unto 
the  Points  from  whence  they  first  set  out,  some  of  tlie 
Ancients  thought  the  World  would  have  an  end; 
which  was  a  kind  of  dying  upon  the  Day  of  its  NatJvitf! 
Now  the  Disease  prevailing  and  swiftly  advancii 
about  the  time  of  his  Nativity,  some  were  of  Opinit 
that  he  would  leave  the  World  on  the  Day  he  entn 
into  it :  but  this  being  a  lingring  Disease,  and  creeping 
softly  on,  nothing  critical  was  found  or  expected,  and 
he  died  not  before  tifteen  Days  after.  Nothing  i> 
more  common  with  Infants  than  to  die  on  the  Day  of 
their  Nativity,  to  behold  the  worldly  Hours,  and  but 
the  Fractions  thereof;  and  even  to  perish  before  their 
Nativity  in  the  hidden  World  of  the  Womb,  and 
before  their  good  Angel  is  conceived  to  undertake 
them.  But  in  Persons  who  out-live  many  Yeaj^  and 
when  there  are  no  less  than  three  hundred  sixty  live 
days  to  determine  their  Lives  in  every  Year;  that  the 
first  day  should  make  the  last,  that  the  Tail  of  the 
Snake  should  return  into  its  Mouth  precisely  at  that 
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time,  and  they  should  wind  up  upon  the  day  of  their 
Nativity,^  is  indeed  a  remarkable  Coincidence,  which, 
tho^  Astrology  hath  taken  witty  Pains  to  salve,  yet 
hath  it  been  very  wary  in  making  Predictions  of  it. 

In  this  consumptive  Condition  and  remarkable  Exten- 
uation he  came  to  be  almost  half  himself,  and  left  a 
great  Part  behind  him  which  he  carried  not  to  the 
Grave.  And  tho'  that  Story  of  Duke  John  Emesttu 
Mansfield  ^  be  not  so  easily  swallowed,  that  at  his  Death 
his  Heart  was  found  not  to  be  so  big  as  a  Nut ;  yet 
if  the  Bones  of  a  good  Skeleton  weigh  little  more  than 
twenty  Pounds,  his  Inwards  and  Flesh  remaining  could 
make  no  BoufFage,  but  a  light  Bit  for  the  Grave.  I 
never  more  lively  beheld  the  starved  Characters  of 
Dante ^  in  any  living  Face;  an  Aruspex  might  have 
read  a  Lecture  upon  him  without  Exenteration,  his 
Flesh  being  so  consumed,  that  he  might,  in  a  manner, 
have  discerned  his  Bowels  without  opening  of  him :  so 
that  to  be  carried  sextA  ceroice,  to  the  Grave,  was  but 
a  civil  Unnecessity ;  and  the  Complements  of  the  Coffin 
might  out-weigh  the  Subject  of  it. 

Omnibonus  Ferrarius^  in  mortal  Dysenteries  of 
Children  looks  for  a  Spot  behind  the  Ear;  in  con- 
sumptive Diseases  some  eye  the  Complexion  of  Moles ; 
Cardan  eagerly  views  the  Nails,  some  the  Lines  of  the 
Hand,  the  Thenar  or  Muscle  of  the  Thumb ;  some  are 
so  curious  as  to  observe  the  depth  of  the  Throat-pit, 
how  the  Proportion  varieth  of  the  Small  of  the  Legs 
unto  the  Calf,  or  the  compass  of  the  Neck  unto  the 
Circumference  of  the  Head  :  but  all  these,  with  many 

^  According  to  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphick. 

"  Turkish  History. 

'  In  the  Poet  Dan/i  his  Discription. 

*  De  Morbis  Puercrum, 
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more,  were  so  drowned  in  a  nortal  Vii^ik  aad  bit 
Face  o(  Hippocratet,  that  a  waak  Ajriognomut  wa^  ■ 
■ay  at  first  Eye,  This  was  a  Vwbk  of  Kirth,  and  tkit 
Morta^  had  set  her  hard  Seal  upon  hia  Tenpks,  CHttjr 
perceiving  what  Cancattu-a^  Dianghts  Dntli  OMikH 
upon  pined  Faces,  and  unto  what  an  uaknown  itfpm 
a  Man  may  live  backward. 

Tho'  the  Beard  be  only  made  »  Diitiiwtioi  of  8s» 
and  Sign  of  mascnliDe  Heat  by  Ubamtt  yrt  tbe  Ite> 
codty  and  early  Growth  theretrf  in  him,  ma  Bot  ts  bl 
liked  in  reference  unto  long  JJIe.  Urns,  that  Tiitasoi 
but  unfortunate  King  of  Hmigarjf,  who  loet  hk  lifc 
at  the  Battle  of  JfoAocjc,  was  said  to  h»  bom  withnt 
a  Skin,  to  have  bearded  at  fifteen,*  and  to  have  shews 
some  grey  Hairs  about  twenty;  tram  whoce  tta 
Diviners  conjectur'd,  that  ha  would  be  qniled  of  Ua 
Kingdom,  and  have  but  a  ifacvt  life :  But  Haiit  nske 
fallible  Predictions,  and  many  Tsmplaa  eariy  gnrjp  hut 
out-liv'd  the  Psalmist's  Penod.*  Haiis  whidi  have 
most  amused  me  have  not  been  in  the  Ihoe  or  Hea^ 
but  on  the  Back,  and  not  in  Men  bat  CSdldnn,  m  I 
long  ago  observed  in  that  Endcmial  Distemptr  at  Httie 
Children  in  LangwdocJi,  called  the  MorgtBoiUf*  ninety 
in  they  critically  break  out  with  harsh  Hairs  on  ttsir 
Backs,  which  takes  off  the  nnqniet  Symptoms  of  the 
Disease,  and  deiiven  them  from  C 

The  Egyptian  Mummies  that  I  have  s 
their   Mouths    open,  and    somewhat    , 
affi>rdeth  a  good  Opportunity  to  view  and  c 

>  Marl*,  the  Deity  of  Death  w  Fkt*. 

*  Whea  Hen'*  Face*  ue  diawn  with  RMembtaaes  to 
AnimaU ,  Che  Ilaiiam  call  it,  to  bo  dnwa  ia  CtHtalmnk 

*  UImm  tb  uiH  tarta  kumoHa. 

*  TltelifeofaMaiiit  threHcmaadHn. 
'  See  Pualut  dt  Xkmmatitmt. 
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Teeth,  wherein  ^tis  not  easie  to  find  any  wanting  or 
decayed;  and  therefore  in  Egypt^  where  one  Man 
practised  but  one  Operation,  or  the  Diseases  but  of 
single  Parts,  it  must  needs  be  a  barren  Profession  to 
confine  unto  that  of  drawing  of  Teeth,  and  little  better 
than  to  have  been  Tocth-drawcr  unto  King  Pyrrhus^ 
who  had  but  two  in  his  Head.  How  the  Bannyans 
of  India  maintain  the  Integrity  of  those  Parts,  I  find 
not  particularly  observed;  who  notwithstanding  have 
an  Advantage  of  their  Preservation  by  abstaining  from 
all  Flesh,  and  employing  their  Teeth  in  such  Food 
unto  which  they  may  seem  at  first  framed,  from  their 
Figure  and  Conformation:  but  sharp  and  corroding 
Rheums  had  so  early  mouldred  those  Rocks  and  hardest 
parts  of  his  Fabrick,  that  a  Man  might  well  conceive 
that  his  Years  were  never  like  to  double  or  twice  tell 
over  his  Teeth.*  Corruption  had  dealt  more  severely 
with  them  than  sepulchral  Fires  and  smart  Flames 
with  those  of  burnt  Bodies  of  old;  for  in  the  burnt 
Fragments  of  Umes  which  I  have  enquired  into,  altho'* 
I  seem  to  find  few  Incisors  or  Shearers,  yet  the  Dog 
Teeth  and  Grinders  do  notably  resist  those  Fires. 

In  the  Years  of  his  Childhood  he  had  languish'^d 
under  the  Disease  of  his  Country,  the  Rickets;  after 
which  notwithstanding  many  have  been  become  strong 
and  active  Men ;  but  whether  any  have  attained  unto 
very  great  Years,  the  Disease  is  scarce  so  old  as  to 
aiford  good  Observation.  Whether  the  Children  of 
the  English  Plantations  be  subject  unto  the  same 
Infirmity,  may  be  worth  the  Observing.  Whether 
Lameness  and   Halting  do  still  encrease  among  the 

^  His  upper  and  lower  Jaw  being  solid,  and  without  distinct  Rowi 
of  Teeth. 
'  Twice  tell  over  his  Teeth,  ncTer  live  to  threescore  Years. 
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Inhabitants  of  Rovigno  ia  /jfrw,  I  know  not;  jil 
scarce  \.wea\y  Yean  ago  Monnenr  du  hajfr  obnrrcdl) 
that  a  third  part  of  that  People  bdted:  but  too 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Rickets  encreaseth  waao%  n; 
the  Small-Pox  grows  more  pemidouB  than  the  Gnat: 
the  King's  Purse  knows  that  the  £iig^  Evil  gram 
more  common.  Qturfan  Agues  are  beoome  no  Stnugen 
in  Ireland;  more  common  and  mortal  in  MSi^lmidi 
and  tho'  the  Ancients  gave  that  IKsease  ^  Toy  good 
Words,  yet  now  that  BeU  makes  no  itzange  nuid 
which  rings  out  for  the  Effecb  thereof. 

Some  think  there  were  few  Consmnptiam  in  the  (Nd 
World,  when  Men  lived  mndi  v^xm  Milk ;  and  tint 
the  ancient  Inhahitants  of  this  Idaod  wem  lea  tmabkd 
with  Coughs  when  they  went  naked,  and  slept  in  Oaw 
and  Woods,  than  Men  now  in  CSiambers  and  Feather- 
beds.  Plato  will  tell  ni,  that  ttiere  wu  no  mA 
Disease  as  a  Catarrh  in  BomtT'4  time,  and  tliafc  it  «M 
but  new  in  Greece  in  fais  Age^  Paljfdon  VkgU  de- 
livereth  that  Pleurisies  were  tare  in  Eiglmidf  wko 
lived  but  in  the  Days  of  Hemy  the  Eightih.  Sana 
will  allow  no  Diseases  to  be  new,  othen  Hdak  that 
many  old  ones  are  ceased  and  that  sodi  wfaidi  an 
esteem'd  new,  will  have  but  thdr  time :  Howsvar,  tfea 
Mercy  of  God  hath  scattered  the  Great  Heap  of  Bli. 
eases,  and  not  loaded  any  one  Countzy  with  all :  mmh 
may  be  new  in  one  Country  whidi  ham  ben  old  In 
another.  New  Discoveries  of  the  Earth  dinonr  Mv 
Diseases :  for  besides  the  common  Swarm,  tben  an 
endemial  and  local  Infinnitaea  proper  unto  ortain 
Regions,  which  in  the  whole  Eikrth  make  no  hmU 
Number:   and  if  ^Ma,  j^fHea,  and  / 

Febre  qautMW  imio  Must  camp 
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bring  in  their  List,  Pandora's  Box  would  swell,  and 
there  must  be  a  strange  Pathology. 

Most  Men  expected  to  find  a  consumed  KcU,  empty 
and  bladder-like  Guts,  livid  and  marbled  Lungs,  and 
a  withered  Pericardium  in  this  exuccous  Corps :  but 
some  seemed  too  much  to  wonder  that  two  Lobes  of 
his  Lungs  adher'^d  unto  his  Side;  for  the  like  I  had 
often  found  in  Bodies  of  no  suspected  Consumptions 
or  difficulty  of  Respiration.  And  the  same  more  often 
happeneth  in  Men  than  other  Animals;  and  some 
think  in  Women  than  in  Men ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able I  have  met  with,  was  in  a  Man,  after  a  Cough  of 
almost  fifty  Years,  in  whom  all  the  Lobes  adhered 
unto  the  Pleura,^  and  each  Lobe  unto  another;  who 
having  also  been  much  troubled  with  the  Gout,  brake 
the  Rule  of  Cardan^  and  died  of  the  Stone  in  the 
Bladder.  Aristotle  makes  a  Query,  Why  some  Animals 
cough,  as  Man ;  some  not,  as  Oxen.  If  Coughing  be 
taken  as  it  consisteth  of  a  natural  and  voluntary 
motion,  including  Expectoration  and  spitting  out,  it 
may  be  as  proper  unto  Man  as  bleeding  at  the  Nose ; 
otherwise  we  find  that  Vegetius  and  rural  Writers 
have  not  left  so  many  Medicines  in  vain  against  the 
Coughs  of  Cattel ;  and  Men  who  perish  by  ODUghs  die 
the  Death  of  Sheep,  Cats  and  Lions :  and  tho^  Birds 
have  no  Midriff,  yet  we  meet  with  divers  Remedies  in 
ArriantiS  against  the  Coughs  of  Hawks.  And  tho^  it 
might  be  tiiought  that  all  Animals  who  have  Lungs 
do  cough;  yet  in  cetaceous  Fishes,  who  have  large 
and  strong  Lungs,  the  same  is  not  observed ;  nor  yet 

»  So  A,  F. 

'  Cardan  in  his  Encomium  Podagra  reckoneUi  this  among  the  Dona 
Podagra^  that  they  are  deliver'd  thereby  from  the  Phthysis  and  Stone 
in  the  Bladder. 
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in  oviparous  QoadnipedB :  and  in  the  grestert  thMvo^ 
the  Crocodile,  nitho'  we  read  much  of  their  Tmii^  «e 
find  nothing  of  tb&t  Motion. 

From  the  Thought§  of  Sleep,  when  tlw  Soal  mM 
conceived  nearest  unto  Divinitj,  the  Ancients  MBctod 
an  Art  of  Divination,  wherein  while  they  too  wid^ 
expatiated  in  loose  and  inconsequent  Conjcctam^ 
Hij^pocrate*^  wisely  considered  Dnams  as  they  {■•• 
saged  Alterations  in  the  Body,  and  so  afiorded  Unta 
toward  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  prevcntiOD  af 
Diseases;  and  therein  was  so  serious  aa  to  ailnK 
Alteration  of  Diet,  Ezeidse,  Sweating*  Bathing  and 
Vomiting ;  and  also  so  religious,  as  to  order  Fiajins 
and  Supplications  unto  respective  Deities,  in  good 
Dreams  usto  Sol^  Jupiter  eoAtlit,  Aipiter  opiiliidsif, 
Mhttrva,  MercuriuB  and  Apollo ;  in  bad  onto  TUfaf 
and  the  Heroes. 

And  therefore  I  could  not  but  take  notice  how  Us 
Female  Friends  were  irrsticm£l|y  cnriooi  so  atrictly  to 
examine  his  Dreams,  and  in  Hdt^Jmr  State  to  hope  far 
the  Fantasms  of  Health.  He  was  n&«  past  the  bealtUkd 
Dreams  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  8tan,N|n  their  Chiitj 
and  proper  Courses.  Twaa  too  late  to^ffsam  of  fly 
ing,  of  Limpid  Fountains,  smooth  W^tas,  iriiUe 
Vestments,  and  fruitful  green  lYees,  whik^  ara  the 
Visions  of  healthful  Sleeps,  and  at  good  DiafiMce  fron 
the  Grave.  \ 

And  they  were  also  too  deeply  directed  that  ha 
should  dream  of  his  dead  Friend^  iiiinnsnidpitlj 
divining,  that  be  would  not  ba  long  from  tham^Ubr 
strange  it  was  not  that  be  sfaoold  sometimes  dzaun  llf 
the  dead,  whose  Thoughts  nm  always  uptn  DMtthK 
beside,  to  dream  of  the  dead,  so  they  ^ipear  not  In  \ 


i 
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dark  Habits,  and  take  nothing  away  from  us,  in 
Hippocrates  his  Sense  was  of  good  Signification:  for 
we  live  by  the  dead,  and  every  thing  is  or  must  be  so 
before  it  becomes  our  Nourishment.  And  Cardan^  who 
dreamM  that  he  discoursed  with  his  dead  Father  in 
the  Moon,  made  thereof  no  mortal  Interpretation: 
and  even  to  dream  that  we  are  dead,  was  no  condem- 
nable  Fantasm  in  old  Oneirocriticismy  as  having  a 
Signification  of  Liberty,  vacuity  from  Cares,  Exemption 
and  Freedom  from  Troubles  unknown  unto  the 
dead. 

Some  Dreams  I  confess  may  admit  of  easie  and 
feminine  Exposition;  he  who  dreamed  that  he  could 
not  see  his  right  Shoulder,  might  easily  fear  to  lose  the 
Sight  of  his  right  Eye;  he  that  before  a  Journey 
dreamM  that  his  Feet  were  cut  off,  had  a  plain  Warning 
not  to  undertake  his  intended  Journey.  But  why  to 
dream  of  Lettuce  should  presage  some  ensuing  Disease, 
why  to  eat  Figs  should  signifie  foolish  Talk,  why  to 
eat  Eggs  great  Trouble,  and  to  dream  of  Blindness 
should  be  so  highly  commended,  according  to  the 
OfmrocriiiccU  Verses  of  Astrampsychus  and  NicepfioruSj 
I  shall  leave  unto  your  Divination. 

He  was  willing  to  quit  the  World  alone  and  alto- 
gether, leaving  no  Earnest  behind  him  for  Corruption 
or  After-grave,  having  small  content  in  that  common 
Satisfaction  to  survive  or  live  in  another,  but  amply 
satisfied  that  his  Disease  should  die  with  himself,  nor 
revive  in  a  Posterity  to  puzzle  Physick,  and  make  sad 
Memento's  of  their  Parent  hereditary.  Leprosie 
awakes  not  sometimes  before  forty,  the  Grout  and 
Stone  often  later ;  but  consumptive  and  tabid  ^  Roots 

^  Tadts  maxime  cpfUingunt  ab  a$mo  decim^  §ctavo  ad  trigesimum 
piifUum^  Hippoc 
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sprout  more  e&rly,  and  at  the  &irat  maka  i 
Years  of  our  Life  doubtful  before  tbat  Age.  Ibaf 
that  enter  the  World  with  original  Dieeaeet  ai  wdl  ■• 
Sin,  have  not  only  common  Hortali^  but  dck  Ttmiao- 
tions  to  destroy  them,  make  commndy  dbott  Cootw^ 
and  live  not  at  length  but  in  Figuraa;  ao  that  a 
sound  Catarean^  Nativity  may  out-laat  a  Natinal 
Birth,  and  a  Knife  may  sometiineB  make  Way  for  s 
more  lasting  Fruit  than  a  Midwife ;  which  maka  ao 
few  Infants  now  able  to  endure  the  old  Teat  of  the 
River,'  and  many  to  have  feeble  Children  who  oonU 
scarce  have  been  married  at  SpartOt  mod  tboee  pro- 
vident States  who  studied  strong  and  healthfol  G«B»- 
rations;  which  happen  but  contingently  in 
pecuniary  Matches,  or  Marriagea  made  by  the  C 
wherein  notwithstanding  there  is  little  radren  to  be 
hoped  from  an  Astrologer  or  a  lawyer,  and  a  good 
discerning  Physician  were  like  to  pmra  the  moil 
successful  Counsellor. 

Jtiliiu  Scaliffer,  who  in  a  doepleas  Fit  of  the  Goot 
could  make  two  hundred  Verses  in  a  Nigbt^  woold 
have  but  five'  plain  Words  upon  his  Tomb.  Aad 
this  serious  Person,  tho'  no  minor  Wit,  left  the  Poefacj 
of  his  Epitaph  unto  others ;  either  unwilling  to  «om- 
mend  himself,  or  to  be  judgM  by  a  Diitidi,  nd 
perhaps  considering  how  unhappy  gxeat  Poeta  ham 
been  in  versifying  their  own  Epitaphs:  wli>fi» 
Petrarcha,  Dante,  and  ^riotto,  have  to  unhappily 
fitiled,  that  if  their  Tombs  should  outlast  their  Woifa^ 

■  A  MiuDd  Child  cut  out  of  the  Bod;  of  the  Hothar. 

'  Kalts  ad  Jlunina  frimum  dtmimtu  Mwy—  gdm  dkWMMW  M 

*/itUi  QuarU  StaJfgtri,  gmd  firiL     }Dm^  SesHscr  ta  <fa 

pMri*. 
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Posterity  would  find  so  little  of  ApoUo  on  them,  as  to 
mistake  them  for  Ciceronian  Poets. 

In  this  deliberate  and  creeping  Progress  unto  the 
Grave,  he  was  somewhat  too  young,  and  of  too  noble 
a  Mind,  to  fall  upon  that  stupid  Symptom  observable 
in  divers  Persons  near  their  Joumey^s  End,  and  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  mortal  Symptoms  of  their 
last  Disease ;  that  is,  to  become  more  narrow  minded, 
miserable  and  tenacious,  unready  to  part  with  any 
thing,  when  they  are  ready  to  part  with  all,  and  afraid 
to  want  when  they  have  no  Time  to  spend;  mean 
while  Physicians,  who  know  that  many  are  mad  but 
in  a  single  depraved  Imagination,  and  one  prevalent 
Decipiency ;  and  that  beside  and  out  of  such  single 
Deliriums  a  Man  may  meet  with  sober  Actions  and  good 
Sense  in  Bedlam ;  cannot  but  smile  to  see  the  Heirs 
and  concem'd  Relations,  gratulating  themselves  in  the 
sober  Departure  of  their  Friends ;  and  tho'  they  behold 
such  mad  covetous  Passages,  content  to  think  they  die 
in  good  Understanding,  and  in  their  sober  Senses. 

Avarice,  which  is  not  only  Infidelity  but  Idolatry, 
either  from  covetous  Progeny  or  questuary  Education, 
had  no  Root  in  his  Breast,  who  made  good  Works  the 
Expression  of  his  Faith,  and  was  big  with  Desires  unto 
publick  and  lasting  Charities ;  and  surely  where  good 
Wishes  and  charitable  Intentions  exceed  Abilities, 
Theorical  Beneficency  may  be  more  than  a  Dream. 
They  build  not  Castles  in  the  Air  who  would  build 
Churches  on  Earth;  and  tho**  they  leave  no  such 
Structures  here,  may  lay  good  Foundations  in  Heaven. 
In  brief,  his  Life  and  Death  were  such,  that  I  could 
not  blame  them  who  wished  the  like,  and  almost  to 
have  been  himself;  almost,  I  say ;  for  tho**  we  may  wish 
the  prosperous  Appurtenances  of  others,  or  to  be  an 
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other  in  his  happ;  Accidents;  ^t  so  intrinsecal  ! 
every  Man  unto  himself,  that  Bome  doubt  may  b 
made,  whether  any  would  exchange  his  Bein^  or  nil 
Btaotially  become  anntber  Man, 

He  had  wisely  seen  the  World  at  hoiM  and  afartid. 
and  thereby  obserred  under  what  nriatgr  IliB  aM 
deluded  in  the  pursuit  of  that  iriiich  ii  mat  hen  to  In 
found.  And  altbo'  he  had  do  Opiniim  of  ttfititi 
Felicities  below,  and  apprdundMl  UcnwUdjoofc  ta 
the  Estimate  of  such  H^ijdiMM;  yck  Ui  aobv  0^ 
tempt  of  the  Worid  wmaght  oo  SumocrwStm  m 
Cynieitm,  no  laughing  or  ■»*'^*"g  at  i^  ma  «dl 
nndeTstanding  there  are  not  Fdidtiea  In  HoM  Woridl  to 
•atiafy  a  serious  Mind;  and  thcnfoie  to  ■oAm  111 
Stream  of  our  Ijves,  we  are  fain  to  tain  In  ihsiqukll 
Contentations  of  this  World,  to  nnito  witii  the-Cin4 
in  their  Beatitudes,  and  to  make  outMlvn  faBpf^ 
by  Consortion,  Opinion,  or  Pii  iiiiiliiiwIiiM  lir 
strictly  to  separate  firom  reeand  aai 
Felicities,  and  to  confine  unto  the  Rigor  of  1 
were  to  contract  the  Consolation  of  am  Btbigt  Nato 
too  uncomfortable  Circumseripticma. 

Not  to  fear  Death,*  aat  Drnxe  it,  wm  wkatt  at  hb 
Resolution :  to  be  dissolved,  and  he  wifli  Ghria^  n 
his  dying  Ditty.  He  uonceiTed  his  llrtei  lon^  ii  ■• 
long  course  of  Years,  and  when  he  had  acme  ootttM 
the  second  Life  of  Lazmrut;*  eetfeming  it  enoa^  to 
approach  the  Years  of  his  Saviour,  who  so  awhr^l  hb 
own  human  State,  as  not  to  be  old  upon  Eartik, 

But  to  be  content  with  Death  may  be  batter.  tkM 
to  desire  it :  a  miserable  Life  m^  make  as  wfah  ftr 

'  Sumnum  >ut  mttuat  ditm-  mat  »fltx, 

*  Who  upon  some  Accoanl*,  and  T^adltkn,  li  mU  lo  tore  Biel  p 
Yeui  tftet  he  wh  niied  by  on  SSTtoor.    JtaMMMb 
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Death,  but  a  virtuous  one  to  rest  in  it;  which  is  the 
Advantage  of  those  resolved  Christians,  who  looking 
on  Death  not  only  as  the  Sting,  but  the  Period  and 
End  of  Sin,  the  Horizon  and  Isthmus  between  this 
Life  and  a  better,  and  the  Death  of  this  World  but  as 
Nativity  of  another,  do  contentedly  submit  unto  the 
common  Necessity,  and  envy  not  Enoch  or  Elias. 

Not  to  be  content  with  Life  is  the  unsatisfactory 
State  of  those  which  destroy  themselves ;  ^  who  being 
afraid  to  live,  run  blindly  upon  their  own  Death, 
which  no  Man  fears  by  Experience :  And  the  Stoicks 
had  a  notable  Doctrine  to  take  away  the  Fear  thereof; 
that  is,  in  such  Extremities,  to  desire  that  which  is  not 
to  be  avoided,  and  wish  what  might  be  feared ;  and  so 
made  Evils  voluntary,  and  to  suit  with  their  own 
Desires,  which  took  off  the  Terror  of  them. 

But  the  ancient  Martyrs  were  not  encouraged  by 
such  Fallacies ;  who,  tho^  they  feared  not  Death,  were 
afraid  to  be  their  own  Executioners;  and  therefore 
thought  it  more  Wisdom  to  crucify  their  Lusts  than 
their  Bodies,  to  circumcise  than  stab  their  Hearts,  and 
to  mortify  than  kill  themselves. 

His  Willingness  to  leave  this  World  about  that 
Age,  when  most  men  think  they  may  best  enjoy  it, 
tho^  paradoxical  unto  worldly  Ears,  was  not  strange 
unto  mine,  who  have  so  often  observed,  that  many, 
tho^  old,  oft  stick  fast  unto  the  World,  and  seem  to 
be  drawn  like  Cactui*s  Oxen,  backward,  with  great 
Struggling  and  Reluctancy  imto  the  Grave.  The  long 
Habit  of  Living  makes  meer  men  more  hardly  to  part 

^  In  the  Speech  of  VuUeius  in  Lucan,  animating  his  Souldiers  in  a 
great  Struggle  to  kill  one  another.  Decemite  Lithum  et  trntus  omnis 
tides/,  curias  quodcunque  necesse  est.  All  Fear  is  otrer,  do  but  resolve  to 
die,  and  make  your  Desires  meet  Necessity. 

VOL.  III.  9,  B 
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with  Life,  and  All  to  be  Nothing,  but  what  ts  to  c< 
To  live  at  the  rate  of  the  old  World,  when  some  could  I 
scarce   remember   themselves    young,  may   afTord    no^ 
better  digested  Death  than  a  more  moderate  Period.  1 
Many  would  have  thought  it  ou  Uajtpiueflft  to  hftra 
had   their   Lot   of  Life   in  aome  notable  r 
tures  of  Age«  past ;   but  tlie  Cncartuntj  of  I 
Times  hath  tempted  few  to  make  •  Aot  in  Aga  to 
come.     And  surely,  he  that  hath  taken  tlia  true  AUt- 
hide  of  things,  and  rightly  ralmlrted  the  c'  _ 
State  of  this  Age,  is  not  like  to  envy  tiHwe  tliRt  i 
live  in  the   next,   much  leas  thne  or  fbur  1 
Years  hence,  when  no  Man  can  eomfbrtaUy  i 
what  Face  this  World  will  cany :  And  t' 
every  Age  makes  a  Step  onto  the  End  of  all  1 
and  the  Scriptore  affords  so  hard  a  f^*>**ti>T  of  tiM 
last  Times;  quiet  ATinds  will  be  eootent  wtth  liMJr 
Generations,  and  rather  blest  Ages  p**^  HiHi  ha 
ambitious  of  those  to  come. 

Tho'  Age  had  set  no  Seal  upon  hb  Vim,  yet  m  iSm 
Eye  might  clearly  discover  Vitty  In  his  Aetiooaf  tmi 
therefore  since  Wisdom  is  the  grey  Hdr,  and  an  lak 
spotted  Life  old  Age ;  altho'  hia  Yean  cMse  dioit  h* 
might  have  been  said  to  have  hdd  up  wiA  loagir 
IJvers,  and  to  have  been  SolomomU^  Old  Man.  Aal 
surely  if  we  deduct  all  tiioae  Days  of  onr  lift  «UA 
we  might  wish  unliv'd,  and  whidi  abate  Uie  ConftK 
of  those  we  now  live;  if  we  reckon  up  only  thMi 
Days  which  God  hath  accepted  of  oar  live^  a  Ufc  4f 
good  Years  will  hardly  be  a  Span  loaig:  timSn  Ik 
this  Sense  may  out-live  the  Father^  and  nooe  fat 
climactericalty  old.  He  that  early  arrivetk  nnto  ^ 
Parts  and  IVudenoe  of  Age,  is  happily  oU  wlftaiH 
*  fKMM%  cap.  b: 
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the  uncomfortable  Attendants  of  it;  and  ^tis  super- 
fluous to  live  unto  grey  Hairs,  when  in  a  precocious 
Temper  we  anticipate  the  Virtues  of  them.  In  brief, 
he  cannot  be  accounted  young  who  out-Iiveth  the  old 
Man.  He  that  hath  early  arrived  unto  the  measure  of 
a  perfect  Stature  in  Christ,  hath  already  fulfilled  the 
prime  and  longest  Intention  of  his  Being:  and  one 
Day  lived  after  the  perfect  Rule  of  Piety,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  sinning  Immortality. 

Altho'  he  attaint  not  unto  the  Years  of  his  Prede- 
cessors, yet  he  wanted  not  those  preserving  Virtues 
which  confirm  the  Thread  of  weaker  Constitutions. 
Cautelous  Chastity  and  crafty  Sobriety  were  far  from 
him  ;  those  Jewels  were  Paragon,  without  Flaw,  Hair, 
Ice,  or  Cloud  in  him :  which  affords  me  an  Hint  to 
proceed  in  these  good  Wishes,  and  few  Memenio^s 
unto  you. 

Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambulous 
Track,  and  narrow  Path  of  Goodness :  pursue  Virtue 
virtuously;  be  sober  and  temperate,  not  to  preserve 
your  Body  in  a  su£Bciency  to  wanton  Ends;  not  to 
spare  your  Purse ;  not  to  be  free  from  the  Infamy  of 
common  Transgressors  that  way,  and  thereby  to 
ballance  or  palliate  obscure  and  closer  Vices ;  nor  simply 
to  enjoy  Health :  By  all  which  you  may  leaven  good 
Actions,  and  render  Virtues  disputable:  but  in  one 
Word,  that  you  may  truly  serve  God;  which  every 
Sickness  will  tell  you,  you  cannot  well  do  without 
health.  The  sick  Manx's  Sacrifice  is  but  a  lame  Obla- 
tion. Pious  Treasures  laid  up  in  healthful  Days,  excuse 
the  Defect  of  sick  Non-performances ;  without  which  we 
must  needs  look  back  with  Anxiety  upon  the  lost 
Opportunities  of  Health ;  and  may  have  cause  rather 
to  envy  than  pity  the  Ends  of  penitent  Malefactors, 
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who  go  with  clear  ParU  unto  the  last  Act  of  \hA   ' 
Lives ;  and  in  the  Integrity  of  their  Faculties  retim 
their  Spirit  unto  God  that  gave  it. 

Consider  whereabout  then  ait  in  Ctbtt  Ut  TMt, 
or  that  old  philosophical  Pioax  (tf  the  life  of  Mn; 
whether  thou  art  still  in  the  Road  of  TTimiitiliiflil. 
whether  thou  hast  yet  entred  the  nanoir  Gmte^  got 
up  the  Hill  and  asperous  Way  wfaidl  leMJtedi  imtii 
the  House  of  Sanity,  or  taken  that  pnriQteg  FMIoM 
from  the  Hand  of  sincere  Erudition,  iriiidi  nu,j  Mod 
Uie  clear  and  pure  away  unto  a  Tiitnou  and  imfgf 
Ufe. 

Id  this  virtuous  voyage  let  not  TJlttppaMmmk 
cause  Despondency,  nor  Difficult  Dequir :  mnk  mA 
that  you  are  tailing  from  Lima  ^  to  JfaniBig,  wfaenh 
thou  may^at  tje  up  the  Rodder,  and  sleep  bdbia  Ihi 
Wind ;  but  expect  rough  Seas,  Flam,  and  cootwqr 
Blasts ;  and  ^s  well  if  by  many  croM  Tub  tad  Tm^- 
ings  thon  arrivest  at  thy  Port  Sit  not  down  b  At 
popular  Seats,  and  common  Levd  cf  VirtnOf  bit 
endeavour  to  make  them  Heroioal.  Ofir  ant  ajfj 
Peace-0£^ngs  but  Holocausts  nnto  God.  To  Mive 
him  singly  to  serve  oar  sdves,  were  too  pntial  a  FIhb 
of  Piety,  nor  likely  to  place  us  in  the  U^Ntt  MBiniiHi 
of  Glory. 

He  Uiat  is  chaste  and  continent,  not  to  inqpafr  Mi 
Strength,  or  terrified  by  Ctmtagion,  will  hwdly  1m 
heroically  virtuous.  Adjoom  not  tibat  l^rtne  mlb 
those  Years  when  Caio  could  lend  out  hii  WUb^ad 
impotent  Satyrt  write  Satyrs  againrt  Loat ;  bat  1w  ; 
chaste  in  thy  flaming  Days,  when  AJaumititr  darcd  Mt 
trust  his  Eyes  upon  the  fair  Dau^iten  ot  Tttmktt, Ml 

>  Tlnoagfa  tbe  Pacified  Sm,  wltfa  k 
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when  so  many  Men  think  there  is  no  other  Way  but 
OrigefCs,"^ 

Be  charitable  before  Wealth  makes  thee  covetous, 
and  lose  not  the  Glory  of  the  Mitre.  K  Riches  in- 
crease, let  thy  Mind  hold  Pace  with  them ;  and  think 
it  not  enough  to  be  liberal,  but  munificent.  Tho^  a  Cup 
of  cold  Water  from  some  hand  may  not  be  without  its 
Reward ;  yet  stick  not  thou  for  Wine  and  Oyl  for  the 
Wounds  of  the  distressed :  and  treat  the  poor  as  our 
Saviour  did  the  Multitude,  to  the  Relicks  of  some 
Baskets. 

Trust  not  to  the  Omnipotency  of  Gold,  or  say  imto 
it.  Thou  art  my  Confidence :  kiss  not  thy  Hand  when 
thou  beholdest  that  terrestrial  Sun,  nor  bore  thy  Ear 
unto  its  Servitude.  A  Slave  unto  Mammon  makes  no 
Servant  unto  God :  Covetousness  cracks  the  Sinews  of 
Faith,  numbs  the  Apprehension  of  any  thing  above 
Sense,  and  only  affected  with  the  Certainty  of  Things 
present,  makes  a  Peradventure  of  things  to  come ;  lives 
but  unto  one  World,  nor  hopes  but  fears  another; 
makes  our  own  Death  sweet  unto  others,  bitter  unto 
our  selves;  gives  a  dry  Funeral,  Scenical  Mourning, 
and  no  wet  Eyes  at  the  Grave. 

If  Avarice  be  thy  Vice,  yet  make  it  not  thy  Punish- 
ment: Miserable  Men  commiserate  not  themselves, 
bowelless  unto  themselves,  and  merciless  unto  their  own 
Bowels.  Let  the  Fruition  of  things  bless  the  Posses- 
sicm  of  them,  and  take  no  Satisfaction  in  dying  but 
living  rich  :  for  since  thy  good  Works,  not  thy  Goods, 
will  follow  thee ;  since  Riches  are  an  Appurtenance  of 
Life,  and  no  dead  Man  is  rich,  to  famish  in  Plenty, 
and  live  poorly  to  die  rich,  were  a  multiplying  Lnprove- 
ment  in  Madness,  and  Use  upon  Use  in  Folly. 

^  Who  b  Mdd  to,have  castnted  himself. 
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Fersons  lij^tly  dipM,iiot  gnm*d  in  gBwroM  ITouwIjt 
are  but  pale  in  Goodneas,  and  faint  huod  in  &UBmXtfz 
but  be  thou  what  thou  virtuoiut;  ut,  and  let  not  tta 
Ocean  wash  away  thj  Tincture :  atand  magnatirallr 
upon  that  Axis  where  prudent  Simplicity  hnUi  fis^ 
thee,  aiid  let  so  Temptation  invert  the  P6im  at  ^bj 
Honesty :  and  that  Vice  may  be  unaaoe,  and  mob 
monstrous  unto  thee,  let  iterated  good  A^a,  and  h 
confinn'd  Habits  make  Vertue  nattinl,  or  m  i 
Nature  in  thee.  And  since  few  or  none  piorc  iiiiiiiwiillj 
vertuous  but  from  some  advantageotu  Foandatiaaa  bl 
their  Temper,  and  natural  Indinationt ;  atody  thy  wdt 
betimes,  and  early  find  what  Nature  bids  thee  to  fai^  at 
tells  thee  what  thou  may'st  be.  ^Diej  iriio  thaa  tiiaJj 
descend  into  themselves,  cultivating  the  good  Seada 
which  Nature  hath  set  in  them,  and  im[Hoving  tbA 
prevalent  Inclinations  to  Perfection,  become  not  Sfaniba, 
but  Cedars  in  their  Generatioo ;  and  to  be  in  the  tmm 
of  the  best  of  the  Bad,  or  the  wont  of  the  Good^  vlil 
be  no  Satisfaction  unto  them. 

Let  not  the  I^aw  of-thy  Country  be  the  mm  nUrrn  wi 
thy  Honesty,  nor  think  that  always  good  ^**"^  wfaidi 
the  Law  will  make  good.  Narrow  not  the  law  of 
Charity,  Equity,  Mercy;  joyn  (voapd  Bigbtiiiiiiw 
with  Legal  Right ;  be  not  a  meer  doHMfifl  in  the  Bdlh ; 
but  let  the  Sermon  in  the  Moont  be  thy  Tawgitm  nate 
the  Law  of  Sinai. 

Make  not  the  Consequences  of  Vertue  tiw  jbdi 
thereof:  be  not  beneficent  for  a  Name  or  Cjrmbal  «f 
Applause,  nor  exact  and  punctual  in  Ctmmeree,  tot  fiw 
Advantages  of  Trust  and  Credit  wliidi  attend  the 
Reputation  of  just  and  true  Dealing;  for  eildi  Bmran^ 
tho'  unsought  for,  plain  Vertoe  will  biil^  vitii  Iwi 
whom  all   Men  honour,  tho*  they  ponw  not.     Ta 
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have  other  bye  Ends  in  good  Actions,  sowers  laudable 
Performances,  which  must  have  deeper  Roots,  Motions, 
and  Instigations,  to  give  them  the  Stamp  of  Vertues. 

Tho^  human  Infirmity  may  betray  thy  heedless  Days 
into  the  popular  Ways  of  Extravagancy,  yet  let  not 
thine  own  Depravity,  or  the  Torrent  of  vicious  Times, 
carry  thee  into  desperate  Enormities  in  Opinions, 
Manners,  or  Actions :  if  thou  hast  dip'd  thy  Foot  in 
the  River,  yet  venture  not  over  Rubicon ;  run  not  into 
Extremities  from  whence  there  is  no  Regression,  nor  be 
ever  so  closely  shut  up  within  the  Holds  of  Vice  and 
Iniquity,  as  not  to  find  some  Escape  by  a  Postern  of 
Resipiscency. 

Owe  not  thy  Humility  unto  Humiliation  by  Adver- 
sity, but  look  humbly  down  in  that  State  when  others 
look  upward  upon  thee:  be  patient  in  the  Age  of 
Pride  and  Days  of  Will  and  Impatiency,  when  Men  live 
but  by  Intervals  of  Reason,  under  the  Sovereignty  of 
Humor  and  Passion,  when  'tis  in  the  Power  of  every 
one  to  transform  thee  out  of  thy  self,  and  put  thee  into 
the  short  Madness.  If  you  cannot  imitate  Job^  yet  come 
not  short  of  Socrates^  and  those  patient  Pagans,  who 
tirM  the  Tongues  of  their  Enemies  while  they  perceiv'd 
they  spet  their  Malice  at  brazen  Walls  and  Statues. 

Let  Age,  not  Envy,  draw  Wrinkles  on  thy  Cheeks : 
be  content  to  be  envied,  but  envy  not.  Emulation 
may  be  plausible,  and  Indignation  allowable;  but 
admit  no  Treaty  with  that  Passion  which  no  Circum- 
stance can  make  good.  A  Displacency  at  the  Good  of 
others,  because  they  enjoy  it,  altho'  we  do  not  want  it, 
is  an  absurd  Depravity,  sticking  fast  unto  human 
Nature  from  its  primitive  Corruption ;  which  he  that 
can  well  subdue,  were  a  Chiistian  of  the  first  Magni- 
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tude,  and  for  ought  I  know,  may  ban  eoa  Wimlttiimdf 
in  Hearen. 

While  thou  bo  hotly  ditdaimU:  the  DsvU,  lie  Ml 
guilty  of  Diaboliran ;  Ml  not  into  one  Name  wUk  Oat 
unclean  Spirit,  nor  act  his  Nature  whom  thoa  a»nnih 
abhorrest;  that  is,  to  accuse,  calonmiatf^  baAMt^ 
whisper,  detract,  or  sinistrooaly  interpret  oHmci  ;  d^ 
generous  Depravities  and  sarrDw-odbded  ^^sa^  atft 
only  below  S.  PoMiTt  noble  Cfarirtian^  but  JtriafaW* 
true  Gentleman.  Tmst  not  with  whm,  tiurt  tti 
Epistle  of  S.  Jamea  is  Apocryphal,  and  m  tmd  wilh- 
lesa  Fear  that  Stabbing  Trath,  that  In  company  irilk 
this  Vice  thy  Religion  is  in  vain.  Mom  broke  1km 
Tables  without  breaking  of  the  Law;  hot  iAMb 
Charity  is  broke  the  Law  it  self  b  ■hnttoM,  wUA 
cannot  be  whole  without  Love,  that  !•  the  fttlfflttfag  flf 
it.  Look  humbly  upon  thy  Vertoet,  and  tbo'  ttioa  ift 
rich  in  some,  yet  think  thy  lelf  poor  and  naked,  wM> 
out  that  crowning  Grace,  whidi  thinketh  no  BH^ 
which  envieth  not,  which  beareth,  beUev«tb,  hopells 
endureth  all  things.  With  these  sure  Gfaei%  iriiife 
busie  Tongues  are  crying  out  for  a  Dn^  ef  oold  WafeM^ 
Mutes  may  be  in  H^pinees,  and  nng  the  TVu^faM* 
in  Heaven. 

Let  not  the  Sun  in  Capricorn  go  down  opon  tllj 
Wrath,  but  Write  thy  Wrongs  m  Water:  dmr  the 
Curtain  of  Night  upon  Injuries ;  shut  them  op  in  Ikl 
Tower  of  Oblivion,*  and  let  them  be  as  tho*  they  had  Bik 
been.  Forgive  thine  Enemies  totally,  and  without  Mf 
Reserve  of  Hope,  that  however,  God  will  renoge  tlHt. 

■  See  ^riit.  Elkicit  ClHi{)t.  ot  Uagnulml^. 
•  Holy.  Holy,  Hoiy. 

'  Even  when  the  Dap  SK  ihoctettt  aUadla(  lo  Ihs  Tmnr  <( 
Oilivi»H  mcDUoDed  by  Fnt§fimi,  whkh  w  Ibi  IftaBS  of  a  Tb—  rf 
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Be  substantially  great  in  thy  self,  and  more  than 
thou  appearest  unto  others;  and  let  the  World  be 
deceived  in  thee,  as  they  are  in  the  Lights  of  Heaven. 
Hang  early  Plummets  upon  the  Heels  of  Pride,  and  let 
Ambition  have  but  an  Epicyche  or  narrow  Circuit  in 
thee.  Measure  not  thy  self  by  thy  Morning  Shadow, 
but  by  the  Extent  of  thy  Grave ;  and  reckon  thy  self 
above  the  Earth  by  the  Line  thou  must  be  contented 
with  under  it.  Spread  not  into  boundless  Expansions 
either  to  Designs  or  Desires.  Think  not  that  Mankind 
liveth  but  for  a  few,  and  that  the  rest  are  bom  but  to 
serve  the  Ambition  of  those,  who  make  but  Flies  of 
Men,  and  Wildernesses  of  whole  Nations.  Swell  not 
into  Actions  which  embroil  and  confound  the  Earth ; 
but  be  one  of  those  violent  ones  which  ybrc^  the  King" 
dom  of  Heaven,^  Kthou  must  needs  reign,  be  Zeno^ 
King,  and  enjoy  that  Empire  which  every  Man  gives 
himself.  Certainly,  the  iterated  Injimctions  of  Christ 
unto  Humility,  Meekness,  Patience,  and  that  despised 
Train  of  Vertues,  cannot  but  make  pathetical  Impres- 
sions upon  those  who  have  well  consider^  the  Afiairs 
of  all  Ages,  wherein  Pride,  Ambition,  and  Vain  glory, 
have  led  up  the  worst  of  Actions,  and  whereunto  Con- 
fusion, Tragedies,  and  Acts  denying  all  Religion,  do 
owe  their  Originals. 

Rest  not  in  an  Ovation,^  but  a  Triumph  over  thy 
Passions ;  chain  up  the  unruly  Legion  of  thy  Breast ; 
behold  thy  Trophies  within  thee,  not  without  thee: 
Lead  thine  own  Captivity  captive,  and  be  Ccesar  unto 
thy  self. 

Imprisonment  among  the  Persians:   whosoeTer  was  put  therein  he 
was  as  it  were  buried  aliTe,  and  it  was  Death  for  any  but  to  name  it 

^  MattkiwsL 

*  Ovation f  a  petty  and  minor  kind  of  Triumph. 
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Give  Qo  quarter  uoto  thow  Vkei  which  ace  of  time 
inward  Family;  and  having  a  Root  in  thj  Temper, 
plead  a  Right  and  Property  in  thee.  Examine  wdl 
thj  Gomplexional  Inclinations.  Raiae  eazlj  Battato 
against  those  strong  Holds  built  npon  the  Rock  of 
Nature,  and  make  this  a  great  Part  of  the  IQitia  of 
thy  Life.  The  politick  Nature  of  ^^ce  murt  be  oppoa*d 
by  Policy,  and  therefore  wiser  Honesties  pngect  and 
plot  against  Sin ;  wherein  notwithstanding  we  are  not 
to  rest  in  Generals,  or  the  trite  Stratagems  of  Art. 
that  may  succeed  with  one  Temper  which  maj  prtnc 
successless  with  another.  There  is  no  Conunonify  or 
CommoQ-weolth  of  Virtue;  every  Man  most  study  liii 
own  Oeconomy,  and  erect  these  Rules  tmto  the  Figure 
of  himself. 

Lastly,  If  Length  of  Days  be  thy  Fntioa,  make  it 
not  thy  Expectation :  Reckon  not  upon  long  life,  but 
live  always  beyond  thy  Account  He  that  so  often 
Burviveth  his  Expectation,  lives  many  lives,  and  will 
hardly  complain  of  the  Shortness  of  his  DayL  ^me 
past  is  gone  like  a  Shadow ;  make  Hmes  to  Oome  pre- 
sent ;  conceive  that  near  which  may  be  tar  off;  ^ipnni- 
mate  thy  last  I'imes  by  present  Apprdiennons  c^then; 
Live  like  a  Neighbour  unto  Death,  and  think  there  ii 
but  little  to  come.  And  since  there  is  something  in  n 
that  must  still  live  on,  join  both  Lives  tt^ether;  nnite 
them  in  thy  Thoughts  and  Actions,  and  live  in  one  bat 
for  the  other.  He  who  thus  ordeieth  the  PuipoM*  of 
this  Life,  will  never  be  far  from  the  next,  and  is  in  some 
manner  already  in  it,  by  an  happy  Confbnnibf,  and 
close  Apprehension  of  it. 

FIffIS 
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Or,  some  Account  of  the  Tombs  and  Monu- 
ments in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Norwich,  in  1680. 

rthe  Time  of  the  late  Civil  Wars,  there  were  about 
an  hundred  Brass  Inscriptions  stoPn  and  taken 
away  from  Grave-Stones,  and  Tombs,  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Norwich ;  as  I  was  inform'^d  by 
John  Wrighiy  one  of  the  Clerks,  above  Eighty  Years 
old,  and  Mr.  John  Sandlin,  one  of  the  Choir,  who  lived 
Eighty  nine  Years ;  and,  as  I  remember,  told  me  that 
he  was  a  Chorister  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Hereby  the  distinct  Places  of  the  Burials  of  many 
noble  and  considerable  Persons  become  unknown ;  and, 
lest  they  should  be  quite  buried  in  Oblivion,  I  shall, 
of  so  many,  set  down  only  these  following  that  are 
most  noted  to  Passengers,  with  some  that  have  been 
erected  since  those  unhappy  Times. 

First,  in  the  Body  of  the  Church,  between  the 
Pillars  of  the  South  Isle,  stands  a  Tomb,  covered  with 
a  kind  of  Touch-stone;  which  is  the  Monument  of 
Miles  Spencer,  LL.D.  and  Chancellor  of  Norwich^ 
who  lived  unto  Ninety  Years.  The  Top  Stone  was 
entire,  but  now  quite  broken,  split,  and  depressed  by 
Blows :  There  was  more  special  Notice  taken  of  this 
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Stone,  because  Men  used  to  fay  their  Monej  npon  it; 
and  that  the  Chapter  demanded  certMD  Henti  to  Iw 
paid  on  it.  He  was  Lord  of  the  Hannor  at  F 
and  Colnof,  which  came  unto  the  Kud^'f  fri 
also  Owner  of  Chappel,  in  the  Field. 

The  nest  Monument  is  that  of  Biihop  '. 
NtCKs,  alias  Nix,  or  the  Blind  Kdiop,  bejng  quite 
dark  many  Years  before  he  died.  He  sat  in  thii  &» 
Thirty  Six  Years,  in  the  Reigns  of  King  Hmmjf  ^m. 
and  Henry  viii.  The  Arches  are  beautified  abon 
and  beside  it,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  Aims  of  tihe 
See  of  Nonckh,  impaiittg  his  own,  eu.  a  Cluonm 
between  three  Leopards  Heads.  Hu  same  Coat  of 
Arms  is  on  the  Roof  of  the  ?foiik  and  SouA  Owt 
Iski  which  Roofs  he  either  rebuilt,  or  repaiz'd.  Hk 
Tomb  is  low,  and  broad,  and  ^  said  there  mi  an 
Altar  at  the  bottom  of  the  Eastern  Pillar:  Hie  Iron- 
work, whereon  the  Bell  hung,  ia  yet  nnbls  on  tlie 
Side  of  the  Western  Pillar. 

Then  the  Tomb  of  Bishop  Johh  Pauhdist,  utOt 
a  legible  Inscription  on  the  Pillar,  aet  up  by  Deu 
Gardiner,  running  thus. 

JohanneB  Parkburvt,  I^k«aJL  AtAtiar,  Oallferdfai  ai^ai, 
Ozonis  educatut,  temporibut  Harte  SfflKm  prt 
Jfitida  eoTitcientia  Itunda  Hgurina  «M(  imU 
Volunlaritit :  Poitea  pretuljliettu,  itaaWsilwi 
/fane  rexit  Ecclniam  per  10  an.  OWt  laamia  Mt 
Febr.  1574. 

A  Person  he  was  of  great  Ksteem  and  VcDcratian  fa 
the  Reign  of  Queen  £SxadrtA,     His  Coat  of  i 
on  the  Pillars,  visible,  at  the  going  oat  of  tiu  I 
Hall. 
Between  the  two  uppennoit  PiUais,  ea  Uie  anlM 
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Side,  stood  a  handsom  Monument  of  Bishop  Edmund 
ScAMLER,  thus. 

Natui  apud  GreBsingham^  in  Cwn,  Lane.  SS.  Theci,  Prof, 
apud  Cantabrigienses.     Obiit  jEtat.  85.  an,  1594  mmU  Mail. 

He  was  Houshold  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterburt/y  and  died  1594.  The  Monument  was 
above  a  yard  and  half  high,  with  his  Effigies  in 
Alabaster,  and  all  enclosed  with  a  high  Iron  Grate. 
In  the  late  Times  the  Grate  was  taken  away,  the 
Statue  broken,  and  the  Free-stone  pulled  down  as 
far  as  the  inward  Brick-work ;  which  being  unsightly, 
was  afterwards  taken  away,  and  the  Space  between 
the  Pillars  left  void,  as  it  now  remaineth. 

In  the  South-side  of  this  Isle,  according  as  the 
Inscription  denoteth,  was  buried  George  Gardineb, 
sometime  Dean. 

Georgius  Gardiner  Barvici  natus,  Cantabrigin  educatus, 
Primo  minor  Canoniciu,  sectmdo  Prahendarius,  tertio  Arehi- 

diaconus 
Nordovici^  et  demum  28  Not.  An,  1573.  /actui  est  SaceUanuM 
Domime  Begiwe,  et  Deeanue  hujue  EccleHtB,  in  quo  loco  per  16 

Annoi  resit. 

Somewhat  higher  is  a  Monument  for  Dr.  Edmund 
Porter,  a  learned  Prebendary,  sometime  of  tliis 
Church. 

Between  two  Pillars  of  the  North  Isle  in  the  Body 
of  the  Church,  stands  the  Monument  of  Sir  James 
HoBART,  Attorney-General  to  King  Henry  vii.  and 
VIII.  He  built  Loddon  Church,  St.  Olave^s  Bridge, 
and  made  the  Causeway  adjoining  upon  the  South- 
side.  On  the  upper  Part  is  the  Atchievement  of  the 
JSobartSf  and  below  are  their  Arms;  as  also  of  the 
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Nantont,  viz.  (lAue  Martlets)  his  second  Lady  being 
of  that  Family.  It  is  a  close  MoDuinent,  made  up  of 
handsom  Stone-work  :  And  this  Enclosure  might  hare 
been  employ'd  as  an  Oratory.  Some  of  the  Family  of 
the  Hobartg  have  been  buried  near  this  Monument : 
as  Mr.  James  Hohart  of  Holt.  On  the  South-side, 
two  young  Sons,  and  a  Daughter  of  Dean  Herbert 
Astley,  who  married  Barbara,  Daughter  of  John,  only 
Son  of  Sir  John  Ilobart  of  HaUs. 

In  the  Middle  Isle,  under  a  very  large  Stone,  almost 
over  which  a  Branch  for  Lights  hangeth,  was  buried 
Sir  Francis  Southwell,  descended  from  those  of  great 
Name  and  Estate  in  Norfolk,  who  formerly  passeis'd 
Woodrising. 

Under  a  fair  Stone,  by  Bishop  ParkhursCa  Tomb, 
was  buried  Or.  Mastehs,  Chancellor. 


Gul.  MaUter,  l,L.  Doctor  Curia  Coat.  Epatru  Norwieeu. 
Officialii  prindpalit.     Otnil  2  Ftb.  1S89. 

At  the  upper  End  of  the  Middle  Isle,  nnder  a  large 
Stone,  was  buried  Bishop  Walter  de  Hart,  alias  U 
Hart,  or  Lvrhard.  He  was  Bishop  26  Years,  in  the 
Times  of  Henry  vi.  and  Edjeanl  \v.  He  built  the 
Transverse  Stone  Partition,  or  Rood  Loft,  on  which 
the  great  Crucifix  was  placed,  beautified  the  Roof  of 
the  Body  of  the  Church,  and  paved  it.  Towards  the 
North-side  of  the  Partition-Wall  are  his  Arms  the 
BuS  and  towards  the  South-side,  a  Hart  in  Water,  as 
a  Rebus  of  his  Name,  Waller  Hart.  Upon  the  Door, 
under  the  Rood  Loft,  was  a  Plate  of  Braas,  contain- 
ing these  Verses. 


Bicjaeel  abteontut  tub 
Anno  tniUeno  C  fuoter 
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Armesis  binU  instabai  ei  propefinU 
Septima  cum  decima  Itue  Maij  iit  numeraia 
Ipritu  ett  anima  de  carpare  tune  separata. 

Between  this  Partition  and  the  Choir  on  the  North- 
side,  is  the  Monument  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Calthorpe, 
Wife  of  Sir  Francis  CalthorpCy  and  afterwards  Wife  of 
John  Colepeppevy  Esq. 

In  the  same  Partition,  behind  the  Dean'^s  Stall,  was 
buried  John  Crofts,  lately  Dean,  Son  of  Sir  Henry 
CroJU  of  Suffolk,  and  Brother  to  the  Lord  WiUiam 
Crofts.  He  was  sometime  Fellow  of  Att'SouIs  College 
in  Oxford,  and  the  first  Dean  after  the  Restauration 
of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  ii.  whose  Predecessor, 
Dr.  John  Hassal,  who  was  Dean  many  Years,  was  not 
buried  in  this  Church,  but  in  that  of  Creelc,  He 
was  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  obtained  this 
Deanry  for  him. 

On  the  South-side  of  the  Choir,  between  two  Pillars, 
stands  the  Monument  of  Bishop  James  Goldwell, 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  Secretary  to  King  Edward  rv. 
who  sat  in  this  See  Twenty  five  Years.  His  Effigies 
is  in  Stone,  with  a  Lion  at  his  Feet,  which  was  his 
Arms,  as  appears  on  his  Coat  above  the  Tomb.  On 
the  Choir  Side,  his  Arms  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
sixth  Escocheon,  in  the  West-side  over  the  Choir; 
as  also  in  S.  Andrews's  Church,  at  the  Deanry  in  a 
Window;  at  Trowes,  Newton-Hall,  and  at  Charta- 
magna  in  Kent,  the  Place  of  his  Nativity;  where  he 
also  built,  or  repaired  the  Chappel.  He  is  said  to 
have  much  repaired  the  East  End  of  this  Church ;  did 
nianv  good  Works,  lived  m  great  Esteem,  and  died 
Ami  1498  or  1499. 
Next  above  Bishop  GoUtwell,  where  the  Iron  Grrates 
VOL.  lu  S  c 
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yet  stand,  Bishop  John  WAtBUMO  !•  i 
been  buried.  He  was  Biihop  in  the  Rdgn  of  Xing 
Henry  v.  and  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Comatamet  i 
He  is  sfud  also  to  have  built  the  OoMar  ia  tiie 
Bishop''8  Palace,  which  led  into  it  from  the  Cbmli 
Door,  which  was  coTer''d  with  a  badwiD  Hoof,  bcAn 
the  late  Civil  War.  Also  reported  to  bavo  bdt  Ob 
Chapter^houae,  which  being  ruinoin,  is  now  demoliril^ 
and  the  decayed  Farts  aboTc  and  about  it  li 
repaired,  oi  new  built.  The  Amu  of  the  Sm  u 
his  own  Coat,  the  Three  Fieur  da  Z^  an  .^et  v 
upon  the  Wall  by  the  Door.  He  lived  in  gnat  BafM- 
tation,  and  died  1426^  and  ii  said  to  have  bam  honil 
before  S.  George's  Altar. 

On  the  North-side  of  the  Choir,  between  the  tm 
Arches,  next  to  Queen  £Iixaist&'«  Sca:^  wen  buried 
Sir  Thouab  Ekfimohak,  and  fais  Wine  the  Ia^ 
Joan,  eic.  whose  Pictures  were  in  the  Fainted-Glav 
Windows,  next  unto  this  Place,  with  the  Amu  of  tte 
Erpingham't.  The  Inaides  of  both  the  FUlan  wen 
painted  in  red  Colours,  with  divers  Figima  and  ht- 
scriptions,  from  the  top  almost  to  the  bottom,  wbaA 
are  now  washed  out  by  the  late  whiting  of  Qu  FiUat^ 
He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  the  Tine  rf 
Sen.  IV.  and  some  Fart  of  Hen.  r,  and  I  fiad  Ua 
Name  in  the  List  of  the  Lord  Wardeni  of  tiie  Gnqoe- 
Ports.  He  is  said  to  have  built  tiw  Sadc  Ai«« 
Church,  or  Steeple,  or  both,  now  called  Iftm-M^ 
Steepk.  His  Arms  are  often  on  the  Steeply  wUA 
are  an  Escocheon  within  an  (trie  tjf  MarHaUf  aid 
also  upon  the  out-side  of  the  Gate,  next  the  Sebool- 
House.  There  was  a  long  Brass  InsoiptioQ  about  the 
Tomb-stone,  which  was  torn  away  in  the  lat*  1 
and  the  Name  of  Erpmg^am  only  remainiag. 
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Dominus  de  Erpingham  JUUes^  was  buried  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Erpingham^  as  the  Inscription  still 
declareth. 

In  the  North  Isle,  near  to  the  Door,  leading  to- 
wards Jesus  Chappely  was  buried  Sir  Wiluam  Denny, 
Recorder  of  Norwich^  and  one  of  the  Counsellors  at 
Law  to  King  Charles  i. 

In  Jesus  Chappel  stands  a  large  Tomb  (which  is 
said  to  have  been  translated  from  our  Ladies  Chappel, 
when  that  grew  ruinous,  and  was  taken  down)  whereof 
the  Brass  Inscription  about  it  is  taken  away ;  but  old 
Mr.  Spendhtv,  who  was  a  Prebendary  50  Years,  and 
Mr.  SandUn^  used  to  say,  that  it  was  the  Tombstone 
of  the  Windham's  i  and  in  all  Probability,  might 
have  belongM  to  Sir  Thomas  Windham^  one  of  King 
Henri/  viii.'s  Counsellors,  of  his  Guard,  and  Vice- 
Admiral;  for  I  find  that  there  hath  been  such  an 
Inscription  upon  the  Tomb  of  a  Windham  in  this 
Church. 

Orate  pro  aia  Thome  Windbam,  miliiin,  Elianore^  et  Domine 
Elizabethe,  uxorum  ejus,  etc,  qui  quideni  Thomas  fuU  untu 

coTuiHariorum 
Regis  Henrici  viii.  et  unu$  miiitum  pro  corpore,  ^tudem 

Domini,  nee  non  Vice-AdnUraUue, 

And  according  to  the  Number  of  the  Three  Persons  in 
the  Inscription,  there  are  Three  Figures  upon  the 
Tomb. 

On  the  North  Wall  of  Jesus  Chappel  there  is  a 
legible  Brass  Inscription  in  Latin  Verses ;  and  at  the 
last  Line  Pater  Noster,  This  was  the  Monument  of 
Randulfiis  Pulvertofi  custos  caronelle.  Above  the 
Inscription  was  his  Coat  of  Arms,  viz.  Six  Ears  qf 
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Wheat  with  a  Border  of  Cmqie-Jbitii  but  now  wwhid 
out,  since  the  Wall  was  whitcn'd. 

At  the  Entranoe  of  St.  /.wfaV  ChappO^  on  the  Left 
Haod,  is  an  arched  Monument,  laid  to  bekng  to  one 
oi  the  Family  of  the  BoniWM  or  BoiwiBf  Kmictfai 
Prior  of  the  Convent.  At  the  Eait  End  of  the  Hbon- 
ment  are  the  Anni  of  the  Churdi  (the  Cnm)  and  M 
the  West  End  another  (three  AdA  Jmmg,)  wUA  it 
supposed  to  be  his  Fatenal  Coat  Hie  aune  Goat  k 
to  be  seen  in  the  sixth  Escocbeon  of  the  SoothHltk^ 
under  the  Belfry.  Some  InscriptiHU  upon  tUa  Mtm- 
ment  were  washed  out  wh^i  the  Chuidi  waa  \atdj 
whitened  ;  as  among  the  rest,  O  morieritt  O  moritritt 
O  morierii!  The  titree  BoUt  are  the  known  Ana* 
of  the  Boiomet,  an  ancient  Family  in  Narfblki  bnt 
whether  of  the  Botxnkt,  or  oo,  I  am  tincertain. 

Next  unto  it  is  the  Monument  of  RinrflP  Wimt, 
Esq.  whose  Arms  thereon  are  EnqftUi  and  ftir  Urn 
Crest,  a  Bunch  or  Branch  t^  Broom  vith  GtUenFlamtn^ 
This  might  be  Richard  Bnme,  Ekj.  whow  Daagkts 
married  the  Heir  of  the  Ya^ef/'M  tf  Yga^^  in  tiv 
Time  of  Henry  tii.  And  one  of  the  ama  Nam 
founded  a  Chappel  in  the  Field  in  Notmkk. 

There  are  also  in  St.  Liike't  Cha^^  amoogrt  llw 
Seats  on  the  South-side,  two  nibrtiiiitial  W^rHir  and 
crossed  Tombs,  very  ancient,  said  to  be  two  Rjoca  of 
this  Convent 

At  the  Entrance  into  the  Cloister,  by  the  tqifMr 
Door  on  the  Right  Hand,  next  the  Stairs,  waa  a  hnd- 
som  Monument  on  the  Wall,  which  waa  pulled  dovn 
in  the  late  Times,  and  a  Void  Place  still  remafaMtt. 
Upon  this  Stone  were  the  Figures  of  two  PeraoiH  in  a 
praying  Posture,  on  their  Knee*.  I  wai  told  hj 
Mr.  S^ndlin,  that  it  was  said  to  be  the  Moniuneot  tit 
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one  of  the  Bigots^  who  built  or  beautified  that  Arch  by 
it,  which  leadeth  into  the  Church. 

In  the  Choir  towards  the  high  Altar,  and  below  the 
Ascents,  there  is  an  old  Tomb,  which  hath  been  gener- 
ally said  to  have  been  the  Monument  of  Bishop 
William  Hkkbert,  Founder  of  the  Church,  and  com- 
monly known  by  the  Name  of  the  Founder'^s  Tomb. 
This  was  above  an  Ell  high  ;  but  when  the  Pulpit,  in 
the  late  Confusion,  was  placed  at  the  Pillar,  where 
Bishop  OvercUTs  Monument  now  is,  and  the  Aldermen^s 
Seats  were  at  the  East  End,  and  the  Mayor^s  Seat  in 
the  middle  at  the  high  Altar,  the  height  of  the  Tomb 
being  a  Hindrance  unto  the  People,  it  was  taken  down 
to  such  a  Lowness  as  it  now  remains  in.  He  was  bom  at 
Oaford^  in  good  Favour  with  King  WiUiam  Rufus^  and 
King  Henry  i.  removed  the  Episcopal  See  from 
Thetford  to  Norwich^  built  the  Priory  for  60  Monks, 
the  Cathedral  Church,  the  Bishop^s  Palace,  the  Church 
of  S.  Leonard^  whose  Ruins  still  remain  upon  the  Brow 
of  Mushold'Hitt;  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolas  at  Yar- 
mouthy  of  S.  Margaret  at  Lynn^  of  S.  Mary  at  Elmhamy 
and  instituted  the  Chiniack  Monks  at  Thetford, 
Malmsbury  saith  he  was,  Vir  pecuniosus,  which  his 
great  Works  declare,  and  had  always  this  good  Saying 
of  S.  Hierom  in  his  Mouth,  Erravimusjuvenes,  emende- 
mussenes. 

Many  Bishops  of  old  might  be  buried  about,  or  not 
far  from  the  Founder,  as  William  Turbus,  a  Norman, 
the  third  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  John  of  Ootford  the 
fourth,  accounted  among  the  learned  Men  of  his  Time, 
who  built  Trinity  Church  in  IpsTvich,  and  died  in  the 
Reign  of  King  John;  and  it  is  deliver'^d,  that  these 
two  Bishops  were  buried  near  to  Bishop  Herberts 
the  Founder. 


la  the  same  Row,  or  not  br  off,  wu  btaiod  Bfahap 
Hekkt  le  Spencek,  aa  lost  Bru*  InMnptioiu  fa^ve 
declared.  And  Mr.  SandUn  told  me,  that  ha  Ivd  MB 
an  Inacription  on  a  Gravestone  thereabouta*  witii  tbe 
Name  of  Henricus  de,  or  k  Spencer :  He  cam*  yoaqg 
unto  the  See,  and  sat  longer  in  it  than  aaj  bsAm  or 
after  him  :  But  his  Time  might  hare  beCD  abmtw,  if 
he  had  not  escaped  in  the  FMj  at  AflmoH,  (a  Town 
of  which  he  was  Lord)  whexe  forcing  the  llagWtatA 
Tipstaff  to  be  carried  before  hiiOt  the  Feopk  wA 
Staves,  Stones,  and  Arrowa,  wounded,  and  pot  faia 
Servants  to  Flight.  He  was  alao  wounded*  and  lift 
alone,  as  John  Fox  hath  aei  it  down  out  of  tiw 
Chronicle  of  S.  Albant. 

In  the  same  Row,  of  late  l^mea,  waa  boned  Bulwp 
RicHABD  MoNTAsnx,  Bs  the  Inacriptiai,  D^pomtimt 
Montacvtii  Ejntcojn,  doth  declare. 

For  his  eminent  Knowledge  in  the  Otwk  iMOgOMga, 
he  was  much  countenanced  by  Sir  Smrjf  Sumb, 
Provost  of  Eaton  Collie,  and  settled  in  «  Fdlnw- 
ship  thereof:  Afterwards  made  Kihop  of  (Mdkmkri 
thence  translated  unto  Norwk^  where  ha  lived  aboaft 
three  Years.  He  came  unto  NorwiA  with  tbe  avfl 
Effects  of  a  quartan  Ague,  which  he  had  about  a  Tear 
before,  and  which  accompany*d  him  to  hii  Grave  ;  j 
he  studied,  and  writ  very  mudb,  had  an  i 
Library  of  Books,  and  Heaps  of  Fapen,  Mrij  w 
with  his  own  Hand,  concerning  the  i~ 
History.  His  Books  were  Mnt  to  Lomdtm ;  and,  aa  it 
was  said,  his  Papers  against  Bai-onmu,  and  ottoi 
transmitted  to  Rome;  from  whence  thay  woe  mmt 
retum'd. 

On  the  other  Side  was  buried  Biabop  Jom  Ovbbmi, 
Fellow  of    TVmtiy  College  in  CanOridgt,  Uute  of 
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Kaiherine  Hall,  Regius  Professor,  and  Dean  of  St. 
Paub ;  and  had  the  Honour  to  be  nominated  one  of 
the  first  Govemours  of  Sutton  Hospital,  by  the  Founder 
himself,  a  Person  highly  reverencM  and  belov^  ;  who 
being  buried  without  any  Inscription,  had  a  Monument 
lately  erected  for  him  by  Dr.  Cosin^  Lord  Bishop  ot 
Durham^  upon  the  next  Pillar. 

Under  the  large  Sandy-colourM  Stone  was  buried 
Bishop  Richard  Corbet,  a  Person  of  singular  Wit, 
and  £ua  eloquent  Preacher,  who  lived  Bishop  of  this 
See  but  three  Years,  being  before  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  Inscription  is  as 
follows : 

Richardus  Corbet  TTieologice  Doctor, 
Ecclesice  Cathedralis  Christi  Oxoniennt 
Primum  alumntis  inde  Deca/nua,  exinde 
EplscopuSj  mine  hue  translcstuSy  et 
Hinc  in  caelum,  Jul.  28.  Ann.  16S5. 
The  Arms  on  it,  are  the  See  of  Norwieh,  impaling.  Or 
a  Raven  sab.  Corbet. 

Towards  the  upper  End  of  the  Choir,  and  on  the 
South-side,  under  a  fair  large  Stone,  was  interr'^d 
Sir  William  Boleyn,  or  Bullen,  Great  Grandfather 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Inscription  hath  been  long 
lost,  which  was  this  : 

Hiejacet  corpus  Willelmi  Boleyn,  militisj 
Qui  obiit  x  Octobris,  Ann.  Dom.  MCCCCCV. 
And  I  find  in  a  good  Manuscript  of  the  Ancient 
Gentry  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  these  Words.  Sir 
William  Boleyn,  Heir  unto  Sir  Tho.  Boleyn,  who 
married  Margaret,  Daughter  and  Heir  of  Tho.  Butler, 
lUirl  q/*Ormond,  died  in  the  Year  1505,  and  was  buried 
on  the  South-side  of  the  Chancel  of  Christ  Church  in 
Norwich.     And  surely  the  Arms  of  few  Families  have 


often  found  in  maj  Chuidi,  ill 
of  the  Bokyn\  on  the  Walls,  and  is  the  Windon  of 
the  East  Part  of  this  Church.  Many  othan  of  tUi 
noble  Family  were  buried  in  BleMmg  C^vxA. 

Many  other  Bishops  might  be  baried  in  tiua  (3iDidi, 
as  we  find  it  so  asserted  by  some  Historical  AuwuiiU ; 
but  no  History  or  Tradition  remaining  of  tha  Flaea  ef 
their  Interment,  in  vain  we  endeaToar  to  dcripi  and 
point  out  the  same. 

.As  of  Bishop  JoHANNXs  <b  Gsat,  wlus  a«  it  fa  d»- 
livered,  was  ioterr'd  in  this  Church,  was  a  Fbvmirita  of 
King  John,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Pope :  He  mi  ako 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  a  Persm  of  great  Bsfola- 
tion,  and  built  Gaywood  HaU  by  I^fim. 

As  also  of  Bi^op  Bockb  SixaBwnn,  in  whan 
Time  happened  that  bloody  Contention  betwam  Um 
Monks  and  Citizens,  b^un  at  a  Fair  kqit  beCm 
the  Gate,  when  the  Churdi  was  firM:  To  ""-y 
which  King  Henry  m.  came  to  Normitk,  and  WilKaai 
de  Brunkam,  Prior,  was  much  to  Uame.  Saa  Htitkigt 
head,  etc. 

Or,  of  Bishop  William  MniDLnoN,  who  ■aceaaM 
him,  and  was  buried  in  this  Church ;  fai  whosa  Tina 
the  Church  that  was  bomt  while  iSSbnayi^  aat  .*■ 
repair'd  and  consecrated,  in  the    Preaaiee  tii   Dig 


Or,  of  Bishop  John  Salxon,  sometime  X^ofd  ChiB* 
cellor  of  Ejigland,  who  died  1SS5,  and  wu  hoa 
interrM,  hb  Works  were  noble.  He  built  the  gnat 
Hall  in  the  Bishop's  Palace ;  the  Bishop's  long  Chiifprf 
on  the  East-side  of  the  Palace,  which  was  no  oidinaij 
Fabrick ;  and  a  strong  handsom  Cluqipel  st  lite  WoA 
End  of  the  Church,  and  af^minted  four  Meiti  fiir  tbt 
daily  Service  therein:  Unto  whidi  gnat  Woikl  hi 
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was  the  better  enabled,  by  obtaining  a  Grant  of  the 
first  Fruits  from  Pope  Clemeivt, 

Or,  of  Bishop  Thomas  Percy,  Brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  ii.  who 
gave  unto  a  Chantry  the  Lands  about  CarUoUy  Kvmberly^ 
and  Wicklewood ;  in  whose  Time  the  Steeple  and  Belfry 
were  blown  down,  and  rebuilt  by  him,  and  a  Contribu- 
tion from  the  Clergy. 

Or,  of  Bishop  Anthony  de  Beck,  a  Person  of  an 
unquiet  Spirit,  very  much  hated,  and  poisonM  by  his 
Servants. 

Or  likewise,  of  Bishop  Thomas  Browne,  who  being 
Bishop  of  Rochester  J  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Nonvich^ 
while  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Baril,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  vi.  was  a  strenuous  Assertor  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Church  against  the  Citizens. 

Or,  of  Bishop  William  Rugge,  in  whose  last  Year 
happened  Ketfs  Rebellion,  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  vi. 
I  find  his  Name,  Guil.  Nonvicensis^  among  the  Bishops, 
who  subscribed  unto  a  Declaration  against  the  Pope'^s 
Supremacy,  in  the  Time  of  Henry  viii. 

Or,  of  Bishop  John  Hopton,  who  was  Bishop  in  the 
Time  of  Queen  Mary^  and  died  the  same  Year  with 
her.  He  is  often  mentioned,  together  with  his  Chan- 
cellor Dunning^  by  John  Fox  in  his  Martyrology. 

Or  lastly,  of  Bishop  William  Redman,  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge^  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury. His  Arms  are  upon  a  Board  on  the  North-side 
of  the  Choir,  near  to  the  Pulpit. 

Of  the  four  Bishops  in  Queen  Elizabeths  Reign, 
Parkhursi,  Freake^  Seamier  and  Redman^  Sir  John 
Harrington^  in  his  History  of  the  Bishops  in  her  Time, 
writeth  thus ;  For   the  four  Bishops  in   the   Queen^s 
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Days,  they  Hvd  at  Biahapx  sbouM  do,  atid  wtrt  mat 
Warnottn  Hke  Buhop  Spencer,  tMeir  Prtdtetmor. 

Some  BUhopB  were  buried  neither  io  the  Bodj  <f 
the  Church,  nor  in  the  Choir;  but  in  our  ZjkdJH 
Chappel,  at  the  East  End  of  the  Cburdb,  butt  bjr 
Bishop  Walteb  de  SirmraiLD,  (in  the  Bdgn  iif  fT— j( 
III.)  wherein  he  was  buried,  and  MinelM  aad  to 
be  wrought  at  his  Tomb,  be  being  a  ^nnn  of  giat 
Charity  and  Piety. 

Wherein  also  was  buried  Bishop  &HOir  df  WaatH^ 
vel  Walton,  and  Bishop  Alexattdery  who  bad  bMl 
Prior  of  the  Convent ;  and  alao,  ai  araie  think,  BUup 
Roger  Skeretiyng,  and  probably  other  Biriiopi^  Mi 
Persons  of  Quali^,  whose  TomlM  and  MonuBunti  «• 
now  in  vain  enquire  after  in  the  Church. 

This  was  a  handsom  Cliappd ;  and  thoe  «••  a  Mr 
Entrance  into  it  out  of  the  Choreh,  of  a  nnnriihnlih 
Height  also,  as  may  be  seeu  by  the  oub«de,  whae  it 
adjoined  unto  the  Wall  of  the  Chnnih.  Bat  b^ 
ruinous,  it  was,  as  I  have  heard,  denioHihad  in  Iht 
Time  of  Dean  Gartkiuf  :  But  what  becuna  of  At 
Tombs,  Monuments,  and  Gnve-stoMi,  we  hkvt  w 
Account :  In  this  Chappel,  the  Bishop'^  Gouutal^flr 
Court,  might  be  kept  in  old  Time,  for  w«  find  fs  Aril 
Mar^rohgy,  that  divers  FerwHiB  aaciued  of  "Bttimf 
were  examined  by  the  Bishop,  or  hia  Chancellor,  in  8t 
Martfs  Chappel.  This  famous  Bishop,  WtUar  4t 
Statifeiid,  who  built  this  Chappel,  is  also  nU  to  ktw 
built  the  Hospital  not  far  off. 

Again,  divers  Bishops  sat  in  this  iSst,  who  lift 
not  their  Bones  in  this  Churdi;  fw  soiiie  diad  Bit 
here,  but  at  distant  Places ;  some  were  trandatad  to 
oth^  Bishopricka ;  and  some,  tho*  thay  li*al  and  dU 
here,  were  not  buried  in  this  Church. 


■^M^aB^aaMHs 
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Some  died  at  distant  Places;  as  Bishop  Richard 
Courtney,  Chancellor  of  Osrford^  and  in  great  Favour 
with  King  Henry  v.  by  whom  he  was  sent  unto  the 
King  of  France^  to  challenge  his  Right  unto  that 
Crown  ;  but  he  dying  in  France^  his  Body  was  brought 
into  England,  and  interrM  in  Westminster  -  Abbey 
among  the  Kings. 

Bishop  William  Bateman,  LL.D.  bom  in  Norwich, 
who  founded  Trinity-Hall,  in  Cambridge,  and  persuaded 
Gonvil  to  build  Gonvil-CoUege,  died  at  Avignon  in 
Fra/nce,  being  sent  by  the  King  to  Rome,  and  was 
buried  in  that  City. 

Bishop  William  Ayermim  died  near  Ijondon. 

Bishop  Thomas  Thirlby,  Doctor  of  Law,  died  in 
Archbishop  Matthew  Parker'^s  House,  and  was  buried 
at  Lambeth,  with  this  inscription : 

[Hicjacet  Thomas  Thirlby,  olim  Episcoptis  Elieneie, 
qui  obiit  26  die  Augusti,  Anno  Domini,  1570.] 

Bishop  Tkomas  Jakn,  who  was  Prior  of  F3y,  died  at 
Folketon-Abbey,  near  Dover  in  Kent. 

Some  were  translated  unto  other  Bishopricks ;  as 
Bishop  William  Rai^bgh  was  removed  unto  Winchester, 
by  King  Henry  iii. 

Bishop  Ralph  de  Walpole  was  translated  to  Ely,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  i.  be  is  said  to  have  begun  the 
building  of  the  Cloister,  which  is  esteemed  the  fairest 
in  England. 

Bishop  William  Alnwick  built  the  Church  Gates  at 
the  West  End  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  Window, 
and  was  translated  to  Lincoln,  in  the  Reign  of 
Henry  vi. 

And  of  later  time.  Bishop  Edmund  Fbeake,  who 
succeeded  Bishop  Parkhurst,  was  removed  unto  Wor- 
cester, and  there  lieth  entombed. 
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Bishop  Samuel  Harsnet,  MiLBter  of  Pembrtdte^HiaB, 
in  Cambridge^  and  Bishop  of  Chkhegier^  was  theooe 
translated  to  York. 

Bishop  Francis  White,  Almoner  unto  the  King^ 
forraerly  Bishop  of  Carlisle^  translated  unto  EUgm 

Bishop  Matihrw  Wrkn,  Dean  of  the  Chappel, 
translated  also  to  Ehjy  and  was  not  buried  heie. 

Bishop  JopiN  Jkgon,  who  died  1617)  was  buried  at 
Aylesham,  near  Norwich.  He  was  Master  of  Bemd 
College^  and  Dean  of  Norwich,  whose  Arms,  TVm 
Chevrons  with  an  Eagle  on  a  CanUmj  are  yet  to  besesn 
on  the  West  Side  of  the  Bishop^s  Throne. 

My  honoured  Friend  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  Dean  of 
WorcesttTy  and  Bishop  of  £ron,  translated  to  iVorwicI, 
was  buried  at  Heigham^  near  Norwich^  where  he  hath  a 
Monument.  When  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  were 
alienated,  he  retired  unto  that  Suburbian  Parish,  and 
there  ended  his  Days,  being  above  80  Years  of  Age. 
A  Person  of  singular  Humility,  Patience,  and  Fietj; 
his  own  Works  are  the  best  Monument  and  Character 
of  himself,  which  was  also  very  lively  drawn  in  hit 
excellent  Funeral  Sermon,  preached  by  my  learned  and 
faithful  old  Friend,  John  Whiirfooi,  Rector  of  H^ 
homy  a  very  deserving  Clerk  of  the  Convocation  of 
Norwich.  His  Arms  in  the  Register  Office  of  NorwiA 
are.  Sable  three  TaJhots  Heads  erased  Argent, 

My  honoured  Friend  also,  Bishop  Edward  RsynolMi 
was  not  buried  in  the  Church  but  in  the  Bishop^ 
Chappel ;  which  was  built  by  himself.  He  was  bom 
at  Southampton^  brought  up  at  Merion  CoUedge  ill 
Oxford^  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Norwich  after  the 
King^s  Restauration :  A  Person  much  of  the  Temper 
of  his  Predecessor,  Dr.  Joseph  Hatt^  of  gingwlar 
AiFability,  Meekness  and  Humility;  of  great  Learaing; 
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a  frequent  Preacher,  and  constant  Resident :  He  sat 
in  this  See  about  17  Years ;  and  though  buried  in  his 
private  Chappel,  yet  his  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached 
in  the  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Benedict  Rtvely^  now  Minister 
of  S.  Andrews :  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Sparrowy  our  worthy  and  honoured  Diocesan. 

It  is  thought  that  some  Bishops  were  buried  in  the 
old  Bishops  Chappel,  said  to  be  built  by  Bishop  John 
Salmon  [demolished  in  the  Time  of  the  late  War]  for 
therein  were  many  Gravestones,  and  some  plain  Monu- 
ments. This  old  Chappel  was  higher,  broader,  and 
much  larger  than  the  said  new  Chappel  built  by  Bishop 
Reynolds ;  but  being  covered  with  Lead,  the  Lead  was 
sold,  and  taken  away  in  the  late  rebellious  Times; 
and  the  Fabrick  growing  ruinous  and  useless,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  some  of  the  Stones  partly  made  use 
of  in  the  building  of  the  new  Chappel. 

Now,  whereas  there  have  been  so  many  noble  and 
ancient  Families  in  these  Parts,  yet  we  find  not  more 
of  them  to  have  been  buried  in  this  the  Mother  Church. 
It  may  be  consider'^d,  that  no  small  numbers  of  them 
were  interred  in  the  Churches  and  Chappels  of  the 
Monasteries  and  religious  Houses  of  this  City,  especi- 
ally in  three  thereof;  the  Austin- Fry ars^  the  Black- 
FryarSy  the  Carmelite^  or  White  Fryars;  for  therein 
were  buried  many  Persons  of  both  Sexes,  of  great  and 
good  Families,  whereof  there  are  few  or  no  Memorials 
in  the  Cathedral.  And  in  the  best  preserved  Registers 
of  such  Interments  of  old,  from  Monuments  and 
Inscriptions,  we  find  the  Names  of  Men  and  Women 
of  many  ancient  Families;  as  of  Uffbrd^  Hastings, 
KadcUffe^  Morley,  Windham,  Geney,  Clifton,  Pigot, 
Hengrave,  Gamey,  Howell,  Ferris,  Bacon,  Boys,  Wich- 
ingham,  Soterley ;  of  Falstolph,  Ingham,   Felbrigge, 
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Talbot,  Harsick,  Pagrave,  Bertiey,  WoodhowK,  Howi-^ 
dick  ;  of  Argenton,  Somerton,  Gros,  Benkall,  BanyardfM 
Paston,  Cmnikorpe,  Withe,  Colet,  Gerbriggt,  Bcr 
CaUhorpe,  Everard,  Hetherset,  Wackeaham :  All  Lord 
Knights,  and  Esquires,  with  dinn  otben  Bijifa1fc> 
great  and  noble  Fomiliei  of  the  ^gal*,  Maminffk 
Howards,  were  the  moat  part  intorr'd  at  ITu^dj  M 
the  Religious  Houses  of  whidi  they  wnc  FoMidN^W 
Beneioctora.  The J/ortMnwa  were bariadrt^UMMnl; 
the  AtibeTta/3  at  Wmdhaniy  in  the  Mocy  or  AUl^ 
founded  by  them.  And  Camdm  M]^^  7%ai  m  J^Ml 
part  (^  the  Nobility  and  Gmtty  ff  ikom  Pmtt  mm 
buried  at  Pentnej/  Abbey  :  Many  otben  wan  bnriMl 
dispersedly  in  Churcbea,  or  Religioiia  Iloai,  fixariU 
or  endowed  by  themselves ;  and  therefix*  it  b  Al  Um 
to  be  wonder'd  at,  that  so  many  gnftt  and  oonridanUl 
Persons  of  this  Country  were  not  intarrM  in  tUs  Chunk 
There  are  Twenty-four  Eseoeheons,  viK.  dx  «■  a 
Side  on  the  inside  of  the  Steeple  over  tlw  Qiobv  irftt 
several  Coats  of  Arms,  most  wbcreof  are  Manoriah  it 
Things,  Persons,  and  Families,  VVeU-i 
Benefactors,  or  such  as  were  in  ipeefal 
Honour,  and  Respect,  from  the  Churdi. 
larly  the  Arms  of  Engtand,  of  Edimwd  dw  OaaflMrifl 
an  Hieroglyphical  Escocheon  of  tlw  TUmty,  Hitl 
which  this  Church  was  dedicated.  TVw  Op*  wUUm 
a  Wreath  of  Thome,  the  Arms  of  £^,  tlie  AnM  «( 
the  See  of  CatUerbmy,  quartered  with  the  Coat  of  tta 
famous  and  magnified  John  Mioritm,  AlMaAm^  «l  . 
CaiUerbury,  who  was  Bishop  of  Eljf  befbn ;  of  BIAlp 
Jamei  GoldweU,  that  honoured  Biibi^  of  IfoniUk 
The  three  Lions  of  Englaod,  S.  Gmrg^t  On^  III 
Anna  of  the  Church  impaled  with  Vxiar  ffrrrflinr  0*4 
the  Arms  of  the  Church  impaled  with  die  privataOMlta 
of  three  Priors,  the  Arms  of  the  City  at  I' 
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There  are  here  likewise  the  Coats  of  some  great 
and  worthy  Families ;  as  of  Verey  Stanley ^  De  la  Pole^ 
Wingjieldy  Heyden^  Tofwnchend^  BedingjUld^  Bruce^ 
Ckre;  which  being  little  taken  notice  of,  and  Time 
being  still  like  to  obscure,  and  make  them  past  Know- 
ledge, I  would  not  omit  to  have  a  Draught  thereof  set 
down,  which  I  keep  by  me. 

There  are  also  many  Coats  of  Arms  on  the  Walls, 
and  in  the  Windows  of  the  East  End  of  the  Church  ; 
but  none  so  often  as  those  of  the  BoleynSy  viz,  in  a 
Field  Arg,  a  Chev.  Gul.  between  three  BuUi  Heads 
couped  sab.  armed  or;  whereof  some  are  quartered 
with  the  Arms  of  noble  Families.  As  also  about  the 
Church,  the  Arms  of  Hastings^  De  la  Poky  Heyden^ 
Stapletouy  Windliam,  Wichinghaniy  Clifton^  Hevening- 
haiUy  Bokenhamy  Inglos, 

In  the  North  Window  of  Jestu  Chappel  are  the 
Arms  of  Radcliff  and  CecU ;  and  in  the  East  Window 
of  the  same  Chappel  the  Coats  of  Branchy  and  of 
Beak. 

There  are  several  Escocheon  Boards  fastened  to  the 
upper  Seats  of  the  Choir :  Upon  the  three  lowest  on 
the  South-side  are  the  Arms  of  Bishop  JegoUy  of  the 
PastonSy  and  of  the  Hobarts ;  and  in  one  above  the 
Arms  of  the  Howards,  On  the  Board  on  the  North- 
side  are  the  Arms  of  Bishop  Redmayn ;  and  of  the 
Howards. 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  Gate,  next  to  the  School, 
are  the  Escocheons  and  Arms  of  Erpinghaniy  being 
an  Escocheon  within  an  Ork  of  Martlets;  impaled 
with  the  Coats  of  Clopton  and  Baventy  or  such  Families 
who  married  with  the  Erpinghams  who  built  the  Gates. 
The  Word,  Poenay  often  upon  the  Gates,  shews  it  to 
have  been  built  upon  Pennance. 
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At  the  West  End  of  the  Church  are  chiefly  obsec^  I 
ahle   the   Figure  of    King    William  Rujiu,  or   Kiig  1 
Henry   i.   and    a   Bishop   en   his    Knees   receiving  the   j 
Charter  ironi    him:    (h*  else  <tf  King  Hmtjf  n.  il  ^ 
whose  Reign  this  Gate  and  fair  Whidow  was  bdL 
Also  the  maimed  Statuet  of  Biahopa,  wfaow  OopH « 
garnished  and  charged  witb  a  Cron  JfoSnc:  AaA^tlt 
their  Feet,  Escodieons,  with  the  Anna  of  Um  Chnfc; 
and  also  Escocheons  with  Cronea  MoSmaa.    IXtaJiXtm^ 
or  some  of  them,  were  the  Statues  of  BJihnp  wwtum 
Abtmyck,  seems  more  than  probable;  ibr  ha  baflfctt* 
three  Gates,  and  the  great  Window  at  tbe  Weafc  bl 
of  the  Church ;  and  where  the  Anna  of  the  Sm  «■ 
in  a  Roundele,  are   these  Words, — Omtt  fn  mmmm 
Dcmuni    WiBelmi    Alawyk. — ^Also   in  another  Em^ 
cheon,  chained  with  Cross  MoSmett  there  ia  tha  mkm 
Motto  round  about  it. 

Upon  the  wooden  Door  on  the  outade,  tboaaH 
also  the  Three  MiUrt,  which  are  the  Anna  of  tin  Ar 
upon  one  Leaf,  and  a  Cross  MoUne  on  the  other.  . 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  End  of  the'North  OoM 
Isle,  there  is  a  Statue  of  an  tM  Fonon;  wbidi,  bdhf 
formerly  covered  and  obscured  by  Flaister  and  Morttf 
over  it,  was  discovered  upon  the  late  BapanUoa*  V 
whitening  of  that  End  of  the  Isle.  This  may  |iiiilidHy 
be  the  Statue  of  Bishop  RitAatd  NidUt  V  tha  hlfal 
Bishop ;  for  he  built  the  Isle,  or  that  Part  tihaHft 
and  also  the  Roof,  where  his  Arms  are  to  be  MM|  A 
Chevron  between  three  Leoparda  Headi  GuIcM.  .i 

Th?  Roof  of  the  Church  is  noble,  ai^  •don'U  iritt 
Figures.  In  the  Roof  of  the  Body  of  the  Chindi.llNM 
are  no  Coats  of  Amu,  but  RnprnrnfratMi  htm 
Scripture  Story,  as  the  Story  of  PAaradh ;  of  ^ 
towards  the  East  End.    Figam  of  the  laat  I 
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and  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  towards  the  West 
End ;  besides  others  of  Foliage,  and  the  like  ornamental 
Figures. 

The  North  Wall  of  the  Cloister  was  handsomly 
beautified,  with  the  Arms  of  some  of  the  Nobility  in 
their  proper  Colours,  with  their  Crests,  Mantlings^ 
Supporters^  and  the  whole  Atchivement  quartered  with 
the  several  Coats  of  their  Matches,  drawn  very  large 
from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Wall,  and  took  up  about 
half  of  the  Wall.  They  are  Eleven  in  Number; 
particularly  these.  1.  An  empty  Escocheon.  2.  The 
Atchievement  of  Howard^  Duke  of  Norfolk.  8.  Of 
Clinton,  4.  RusseL  5.  Cheyney,  6.  The  Queen^s 
Atchievement.  7.  Hastings.  8.  Dudley.  9.  Cecitt' 
10.  Carey.     11.  Hatton. 

They  were  made  soon  after  Queen  Elizabeth  came 
to  Norwich^  Ann.  1578,  where  she  remained  a  Week, 
and  lodged  at  the  Bishop^s  Palcu^e  in  the  Time  of 
Bishop  Freake,  attended  by  many  of  the  Nobility ; 
and  particularly  by  those,  whose  Arms  are  here  set 
down. 

They  made  a  very  handsome  Show,  especially  at 
that  Time,  when  the  Cloister  Windows  were  painted 
unto  the  Cross-Bars.  The  Figures  of  those  Coats,  in 
their  distinguishable  and  discemable  Colours,  are  not 
beyond  my  Remembrance.  But  in  the  late  Times, 
when  the  Lead  was  faulty,  and  the  Stone-work  de- 
cayed, the  Rain  falling  upon  the  Wall,  washed  them 
away. 

The  Pavement  also  of  the  Cloister  on  the  same  Side 
was  broken,  and  the  Stones  taken  away,  a  Floor  of 
Dust  remaining:  But  that  Side  is  now  handsomly 
paved  by  the  Beneficence  of  my  worthy  Friend  WiOiam 
Burleigh^  Esq. 

VOL.  III.  2  D 
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At  the  Stone  Cistern  in  the  Cloiiter,  tlier*  y^  per- 
ceivable a  Lyon  Rampmt,  JrguU,  ■»  •  FVi  SMi, 
which  Coat  is  now  quartered  In  the  Anns  at  th* 
Hoaiardt. 

In  the  Painted  Glau  in  the  Clouter,  ifUA  hatt 
been  above  the  Cross-Ban,  then  ore  aannl  Ooatb 
And  I  find  by  an  Account  taken  thereof  end  Mt  down 
in  their  proper  Colours,  that  here  were  tbeir  ftiDovfa^ 
vix.  the  Arms  of  JfoH^y,  SheUen^  jboln^  fiyil^^i^ 
Gourru^,  Mowbray,  Savagt,  now  JUwrv,  three  Obsli 
of  Thorpe's,  and  one  of  a  I^/an  Bampai4,  OiJm  im 
a  Field  Or,  not  well  known  to  what  Family  ft 
belongeth. 

Between  the  lately  demolish^  Chapt«-Hoan  aad 
S.  Luke's  Chappel,  there  is  an  handamn  fhturplil, 
wherein  the  Consistory,  or  Bishops  Coart  is  lufi^  Witk 
a  noble  Gilded  Roof.  This  goeth  nndv  bo  Saaa, 
but  may  well  be  callM  Beavehampt't  Cbmppdf  or  Ihf 
Chappel  of  our  Lacfy  and  JBSaiHttt  ai  bedng  buflt  hf 
WUliam  Beauckampe,  according  to  tbb  InMr^rtiDK 
In  honore  Beate  Marie  VirginiM,  et  ommam  «andonM 
Willelmus  Beauchampe  copsUam  home  onfiwcii;  tl  m 
propriu  sumptibua  coattnuat.  This  InaeriptiaB  la  in  oU 
Letters  on  the  outside  of  the  Wall,  at  the  Santfa-ridt 
of  the  Chappel,  and  almost  obliterated ;  He  was  bnU 
under  an  Arch  in  the  Wall,  which  waa  ridilj  giUedt 
and  some  part  of  the  Gilding  is  yet  to  be  paBoaiffti 
tho'  obscui«d  and  blinded  by  the  Bmch  on  tiie  iaddiL 
I  have  heard  there  is  a  Vault  below  gilded  like  ttri 
Roof  of  the  ChappeL  The  Founder  of  thia  Cli^|ia^ 
William  Beauchampe,  or  de  BeUo  Camfo^  ml^t  be  oM 
of  the  Bemichampe's,  who  were  Lnda  of  i" 
for  WiOiam  Lord  Jbergevmngf  had  I 
in  this  Country.     And  in  the  Begiiter  si  ImlllnUaw 
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it  is  to  be  seen,  that  William  Beavchampej  Lord  of 
Abergevenny  was  Lord  Patron  of  Berg  cum  Aptouj  five 
Miles  distant  from  Norwich^  and  presented  Clerks  to 
that  Living,  1406,  and  afterward  :  So  that,  if  he  lived 
a  few  Years  after,  he  might  be  buried  in  the  latter 
End  of  Henry  iv.  or  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  v.  or  in 
the  Beginning  of  Henry  vi.  Where  to  find  Heydonis 
Chappel  is  more  obscure,  if  not  altogether  unknown ; 
for  such  a  Place  there  was,  and  known  by  the  Name 
of  HeydofCs  Chappel,  as  I  find  in  a  Manuscript  con- 
cerning some  ancient  Families  of  Norfolk,  in  these 
Words,  John  Heydon  of  Baconsthorpe,  Esq. ;  died  in  the 
Reign  of  Edward  iv.  Ann.  1479.  He  biuU  a  Chappel 
on  the  Southrside  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Norwich, 
where  he  was  bnried.  He  was  in  great  Favour  with 
King  Henry  vi.  and  took  pari  with  the  House  qf 
Lancaster  against  that  qf  York. 

Hen.  Heydon,  Kt.  his  Heir,  built  the  Church  of 
Salthouse^  and  made  the  Causey  between  Thursford 
and  Walsingham  at  his  own  Charge :  He  died  in  the 
Time  of  Henry  vii.  and  was  buried  in  HeydorCs 
Chappel,  joining  to  the  Cathedral  aforesaid.  The 
Arms  of  the  Heydofiis  are  Quarterly  Argent,  and  Gules 
a  Cross  engrailed  counter-changed,  make  the  third 
Escocheon  in  the  North-Row  over  the  Choir,  and  are 
in  several  Places  in  the  Glass- Windows,  especially  on 
the  South-side,  and  once  in  the  Deanry. 

There  was  a  Chappel  to  the  South-side  of  the  Goal, 
or  Prison,  into  which  there  is  one  Door  out  of  the 
Entry  of  the  Cloister ;  and  there  was  another  out  of 
the  Cloister  itself,  which  is  now  made  up  of  Brick- 
work :  The  Stone-work  which  remaineth  on  the  inside 
is  strong  and  handsom.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
much  frequented  Chappel  of  the  Priory  by  the  wearing 
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of  the  Steppings  unto  it,  which  an  on  Um  Ckbte 
Side. 

Many  other  Chappeli  thoe  were  withia  tita  Wall 
and  Circuit  of  the  Priory ;  u  of  8.  Mmry  of  the  JCwdkt 
of  S.  Eihelbert,  and  others.  But  a  atrong  and  *— -*— 
Fabrick  of  one  is  still  remaining,  which  it  die  C^pprl 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  said  to  ha¥e  be^  fnadid 
by  Bishop  John  Salmony  who  died  .^m.  ISfS,  aad  faoi 
Priests  were  entertained  for  the  daily  Servioe  tboreiB: 
That  which  was  properly  the  Chappel,  la  now  Ai 
K«e-i)chool :  The  adjoiDing  Btnldingi  made  vf  At 
Refectory,  Chambers,  and  Offlcca  of  tba  Sodefy. 

Under  the  Chappel,  there  waa  a  rhainrill  TTwi|, 
which  was  a  remarkable  one  in  former  Timea,  and  tht 
Name  in  still  retained.  In  an  old  Manuaaipt  ot  m 
Sacrist  of  the  Church,  communicated  to  mm  \if  mj 
worthy  Friend  Mr.  John  BvrtoH,  the  Leanwd,  and  nay 
deserving  Master  of  the  FVee-Scfaool,  I  find  Hmt  the 
Priests  had  a  Provisional  Allowance  from  Uie  ] 
of  fVesthaU  in  Siffolk.  And  of  the  CaiameU-] 
it  is  delivered,  that  with  the  Leave  of  the  Sacriit,  tta 
Bones  of  such  as  were  buried  in  Normdt  mi^it  ba 
brought  into  it.  In  camario  nddm  tSetam  aapajhli 
3ttncti  Johannis  conttittito,  oaaa  AtMUna  m 
Norwici  humata,  de  /lonUia  Mcriite,  gm  dkti  t 
clavem  et  custodiam  habebit  ipeciaiem  titiiajm  ad 
rectionem  geiieraiem  honate  t-uiwei  iKUiim  a  e 
tegre  detmdata  reponi  vobamu  c(  obaignarL  Aobably 
the  Bones  were  piled  in  good  Order,  the  ^•"11^,  Aim^ 
and  Leg-Bones,  in  their  distinct  Bows  and  Caum^ai 
in  many  Chamell- Houses.  '  How  these  Boom  wn 
afterwards  disposed  of,  we  have  no  Areoimt ;  or  whdAtr 
they  had  not  the  like  RemoTal  with  thoaa  id  Ihl 
Charncll-House  of  S.  Paui  kept  unda 
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the  North -side  of  S.  PauTs  Church-yard  :  For  when 
the  Chappel  was  demoIishM,  the  Bones  which  lay  in 
the  Vault,  amounting  to  more  than  a  Thousand  Cart- 
LfOads,  were  conveyed  into  Finneabury  Fields,  and  there 
laid  in  a  moorish  Place,  with  so  much  Soil  to  cover 
them,  as  raised  the  Ground  for  three  Wind-mills  to 
stand  on,  which  have  since  been  built  there,  according 
as  John  Stow  hath  delivered,  in  his  Survey  of  London. 

There  was  formerly  a  fair  and  large,  but  plain 
Organ  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  same  Place  with  this 
at  present.  (It  was  agreed  in  a  Chapter  by  the  Dean 
and  Prebends,  that  a  new  Organ  be  made,  and  Timber 
fitted  to  make  a  Loft  for  it,  June  6.  Ann.  1607. 
repaired  1626.  and  10/.  which  Abel  CoUe  gave  to  the 
Church,  was  bestowed  upon  it.)  That  in  the  late 
tumultuous  Time  was  pulled  down,  broken,  sold,  and 
made  away.  But  since  his  Majesty^s  Restauration, 
another  fair,  well-tuned,  plain  Organ,  was  set  up  by 
Dean  Crqfis  and  the  Chapter,  and  afterwards  painted, 
and  beautifully  adorned,  by  the  Care  and  Cost  of  my 
honouretl  Friend  Dr.  Herbert  Aettey^  the  present 
worthy  Dean.  There  were  also  five  or  six  Copes  be- 
longing to  the  Church  ;  which,  tho^  they  looked  some- 
what old,  were  richly  embroiderM.  These  were  formerly 
carried  into  the  Market- Place ;  some  blowing  the 
Organ-pipes  before  them,  and  were  cast  into  a  Fire 
provided  for  that  purpose,  with  shouting  and  rejoicing : 
So  that,  at  present,  there  is  but  one  Cope  belonging 
to  the  Church,  which  was  presented  thereunto  by  Philip 
Harbord^  Esq.  the  present  High  SheriiF  of  Norfolk^ 
my  honoured  Friend. 

Before  the  late  Times,  the  Combination  Sermons 
were  preached  in  the  Sununer  Time  at  the  Cross  id 
the  Green- Yard,  where  there  was  a  good  Accommod*- 
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tion  for  the  Auditors.  Tbe  MayoTj 
their  Wives  and  Officen,  had  »  wdl-ocaitriTM  FIhi 
built  agaimt  the  Wall  of  the  Kshop^i  Paiaee,  ooivV 
with  Lead ;  so  that  they  woe  not  offeaided  fay  Bain. 
Upon  the  North-side  of  tbe  Cbuidi,  HasM  wne  built 
Gallery>wise,  one  above  another;  when  tha  I>eni 
Prebends,  and  their  Wives,  Gcntlmwii,  and  tha  bethr 
Sort,  very  well  heard  the  Sennon:  Ttu  lot  dtbar 
stood,  or  sat  in  the  Green,  npcm  long  Vonu  provided 
for  them,  paying  a  PenDy*  <»  HalQicnny  apirii.  M 
they  did  at  S.  PauTs  Crou  m  London.  Hw  BUkap 
and  Chancellor  heard  the  Sennona  at  tha  f^ndom  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace :  The  Pulpit  had  a  large  Cona^ 
of  Lead  over  it,  and  a  Cnns  upm  it ;  and  than  wmt 
eight  or  ten  Stairs  of  Stime  about  it,  npoo  whieh  tiw 
Hospital-Boys  and  others  stood.  Hie  Pitatbtr  bad 
his  Face  to  the  South,  and  tbeie  was  a  painted  Boavd) 
of  a  Foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  about  a  Yaid  and  a 
half  long,  hanging  over  his  Head  befoce,  upon  iriuA 
were  painted  the  Arms  of  the  Bene&etoni  towaidi 
the  Combination  Sermon,  whieh  he  partieularij  eoB- 
memorated  in  his  Prayer,  and  they  wcxe  tbeae;  9k 
John  Suckling,  Sir  /oA«  Petttu,  Edward  MtlMt  Amy 
Faaset,  John  Myngay.  But  when  the  CSmnli  *■§ 
sequester^,  and  the  Service  put  down,  this  Kilptt  WM 
taken  down,  and  placed  in  NoB-Itall  QneB^  wbfafc 
had  been  the  Artillery- Yard,  an)  the  PahHc  ScHMB 
was  there  preached.  But  the  Heirs  of  the  H—Mifrftjpfi 
denying  to  pay  the  wonted  Beneficence  £ar  anj  SenMB 
out  of  CArMf-Church,  (the  Cathedral  bdng  now  oaM- 
monly  so  caird)  some  other  Ways  wwe  fbuad  ta 
provide  a  Minister,  at  a  yearly  Sallaiy,  to  jliih  emy 
Sunday,  either  in  that  Pulpit  in  tbe  SoBUwr*  at  afa^ 
where  in  the  Winter. 
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I  must  not  omit  to  say  something  of  the  Shaft,  or 
Spire  of  this  Church,  commonly  called  the  Pinacle,  as 
being  a  handsom  and  well  proportioned  Fabrick,  and 
one  of  the  highest  in  England^  higher  than  the  noted 
Spires  of  Litchfield^  Chichester^  or  Grantham^  but  lower 
than  that  at  Saliabwn/y  [at  a  general  Chapter,  holden 
June  4.  1633.  it  was  agreed  that  the  Steeple  should  be 
mended]  for  that  Spire  being  raised  upon  a  very  high 
Tower,  becomes  higher  from  the  Ground;  but  this 
Spire,  consider^  by  itself,  seems,  at  least,  to  equal 
that.  It  is  an  Hundred  and  five  Yards  and  two  Foot 
from  the  Top  of  the  Pinade  unto  the  Pavement  of  the 
Choir  under  it.  The  Spire  is  very  strongly  built,  tho' 
the  Inside  be  of  Brick.  The  upper  Apertiure,  or 
Window,  is  the  highest  Ascent  inwardly ;  out  of  which, 
sometimes  a  long  Streamer  hath  been  hanged,  upon  the 
Guild,  or  Mayor'^s  Day.  But  at  His  Majesty ^s  Restau- 
ration,  when  the  Top  was  to  be  mended,  and  a  new 
gilded  Weather-Cock  was  to  be  placed  upon  it,  there 
were  Stayings  made  at  the  upper  Window,  and  divers 
Persons  went  up  to  the  Top  of  the  Pinacle.  They  first 
went  up  into  the  Belfry,  and  then  by  eight  Ladders,  on 
the  Inside  of  the  Spire,  till  they  came  to  the  upper 
Hole,  or  Window;  then  went  out  unto  the  Outside, 
where  a  Staying  was  set,  and  so  ascended  up  unto  the 
Top-Stone,  on  which  the  Weather-Cock  standeth. 

The  Cock  is  three  quarters  of  a  Yard  high,  and  one 
Yard  and  two  Inches  long ;  as  is  also  the  Cross-Bar,  and 
Top-Stone  of  the  Spire,  which  is  not  flat,  but  consists 
of  a  half  Globe,  and  Channel  about  it ;  and  from  thence 
are  eight  Leaves  of  Stone  spreading  outward,  under 
which  begin  the  eight  Rows  of  Crockets,  which  go 
down  the  Spire  at  five  Foot  distance. 

From  the  Top  there  is  a  Prospect  all  about  the 
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Country.  Mowthold-Hitt  BCenu  loir,  And  iat  Oiwnid. 
The  Cattk-HUl,  and  bi^  Buildingi,  do  vcrjr  vocb 
diminish.  The  River  loolu  like  a  Dftefa.  The  Ci^, 
with  the  Streets,  make  a  pleuant  Show,  like  a  flaiilw 
with  several  Walks  in  it. 

Tho'  this  Church,  for  ita  Spire,  maj  compaic,  in  a 
manner,  vrith  any  in  En^mdy  jwt  in  ha  Tomb*  tmk 
Monuments  it  ia  acceded  by  manj. 

No  Kings  have  honoured  the  nme  with  tbnr  AJbm, 
and  but  few  with  theii  Presenoe.  And  it  li  not  wMh 
out  some  Wonder,  that  JVorvicA  having  been  ffara  loog 
Time  go  considerable  a  Flaoe,  so  few  Kings  hav*  virited 
it :  Of  which  Number,  among  eo  many  Honamka  daee 
the  Conquest,  we  find  but  Four,  wt.  King  Anry  m. 
Ethoard  i.  Queen  EUxabeiky  and  oui  Gracioaa  8ove> 
reign  now  reigning ;  King  Cliarki  U.  of  wliidi  I  had 
particular  Reason  to  take  Notice.' 

The  Castle  was  taken  by  the  Forcea  of  King  WiOimt 
the  Conqueror;  but  we  find  not,  that  he  «m  hen. 
King  Henry  vii.  by  the  Way  of  QmAriilgt,  made  a 
Pilgrimage  unto  WaUiiigkam ;  hot  Becoeda  tett  ■• 
not,  that  he  was  at  Norwich,  King  Jmmm  i.  cane 
sometimes  to  Th^ord  for  hie  Hunting  Bocnation,  hat 
never  vouchsafed  to  advance  twenfy  Milaa  ftrther. 

Not  long  after  the  writing  of  thaae  PifMn,  Dms 
Herbert  AttUy  died,  a  civil,  generona,  and  pabHc 
minded  Person,  who  bad  travelled  in  /VaMS,  R^ff^mA 
Turkey,  and  was  interred  near  the  Ifonnnent  of  Sfar 
Jamea  Hobart :  Unto  whom  suoeeeded  my  hanwued 
Friend  Dr.  John  Sharpe^  a  Prebend  of  thi«  Chrach,  mI 
Rector  of  St  GiZwV  in  the  Flelda,  londbn ;  a  Fmtm 
of  singular  Worth,  and  deaerv''d  Eatimatioii,  tiw  HoMMT 
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aiid   Love  of   all  Men;    in  the   first  Year  of  whose 
Deanery,  1681,  the  Prebends  were  these : 


Mr.  Joseph  Lovektnd,    |        |  Dr.  WilUam  Smith, 
Dr.  Hezekiah  Burton,   >       \  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hodgei, 

ins,  I 


MJT.  nezeman  nurion,    >       •'.  j»ir.  i^ainamei  noaget. 
Dr.  WiUiam  Hawkins,  )        (Mr.  Humphrey  Prideaux. 


(But  Dr.  Burton  dying  in  that  Year,  Mr.  Richard 
Kidder  succeeded,)  worthy  Persons,  learned  Men,  and 
very  good  Preachers. 


ADDENDA 

1HAVE  by  me  the  Picture  of  Chancellor  Spencer, 
drawn  when  he  was  Ninety  Years  old,  as  the 
Inscription  doth  declare,  which  was  sent  unto  mc 
from  Colnqj, 

Tho^  Bishop  Nix  sat  long  in  the  See  of  Norwich^  yet 
is  not  there  much  deliver^  of  him :  Fox  in  his  Martyr- 
ology  hath  said  something  of  him  in  the  Story  of 
Thomas  Bilkey,  who  was  burnt  in  Lollard's  Pit  with- 
out Bishopgate^  in  his  Time. 

Bishop  Spencer  lived  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  ii. 
and  Henry  iv.  sat  in  the  See  of  Norwich  87  Years : 
Of  a  Soldier  made  a  Bishop,  and  sometimes  exercising 
the  Life  of  a  Soldier  in  his  Episcopacy ;  for  he  led  an 
Army  into  Flanders  on  the  Behalf  of  Pope  Urban  vi. 
in  Opposition  to  Clement  the  Anti-Pope;  and  also 
over-came  the  Rebellious  Forces  of  Litster  the  Dyer^  in 
Norfolk^  by  North-Walsham^  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Richard  ii. 

Those  that  would  know  the  Names  of  the  Citizens 
who   were  chief  Actors  in    the   Tumult  in   Bishop 
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Skkbbwyng's  Time,  may  find  ^em  wt  down  in  Um  Boll 
of  Pope  Gregory  xi. 

Some  Bishops,  tho*  they  lir^d  and  died  faere,  nugfat 
not  be  buried  in  this  Church,  u  sonw  Biahopi  pnbaUy 
of  old,  more  certainly  of  later  Time. 

Here  conduda  Sir  Thomaa  Browned  MS. 
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An  Account  of  Island,  alias  Ice-land, 

In  the  Year  1662. 

GREAT  Store  of  Drift-wood,  or  Float-wood, 
is  every  Year  cast  up  on  their  Shores, 
brought  down  by  the  Northern  Winds,  which 
serveth  them  for  Fewel,  and  other  Uses,  the  greatest 
Part  whereof  is  Firr. 

Of  Bears  there  are  none  in  the  Country,  but  some- 
times they  are  brought  down  from  the  North  upon 
Ice,  while  they  follow  SealeSf  and  so  are  carried  away. 
Two  in  this  Manner  came  over,  and  landed  in  the 
North  of  Island  this  last  Year,  1662. 

No  ConieSf  or  Hares^  but  of  Foxes  great  Plenty, 
whose  White  Skins  are  much  desired,  and  brought 
over  into  this  Country. 

The  last  Winter,  1662,  so  cold,  and  lasting  with  us 
in  England^  was  the  mildest  they  have  had  for  many 
Years  in  Island. 

Two  new  Eruptions  with  Slime  and  Smoak,  were 
observed  the  last  Year  in  some  Mountains  about 
Mount  Hecla} 

Some  hot  Mineral  Springs  they  have,  and  very 
effectual,  but  they  make  but  rude  Use  thereof. 

The  Rivers  are  large,  swift,  and  rapid,  but  have 
many  Falls,  which  render  them  less  Commodious ;  they 
chiefly  abound  with  Salmons. 

*  A  Burning  Mountain  in  Island. 
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They  suw  no  Corn,  but  receiTe  it  tma  Ahmad. 

They  have  a  kind  of  large  lAdtok,  wliidi  dried, 
becometh  hard  and  sticky,  growing  veiy  pkntifliUj  m 
many  Places ;  whereof  they  nuke  nn  for  Food*  «HlKr 
in  Decoction,  or  Powder,  some  whereof  I  have  fay  mc^ 
different  from  any  with  us. 

In  one  Part  of  the  Country,  and  not  near  the  Sol, 
there  is  a  large  black  Bock,  whidi  FoUihed,  Tenv- 
bleth  Touchstone,  as  I  have  seen  in  Keces  thereof  flf 
various  Figures. 

There  is  also  a  Rock,  whereof  I  receiTed  one  Vn^ 
ment,  which  seems  to  make  it  one  kind  of  PitoBUutttK 
rather  OrobUes,  as  made  up  of  small  FcUilei,  in  thi 
Bigness  and  Shape  of  the  Seeds  of  Emmnt  or  Oroflw; 

They  have  some  large  Well-giained  White  Pebhk% 
and  some  kind  of  White  ComeStatt  or  JgiM  Pebbb^ 
on  the  Shore,  which  Polish  weU.  Old  Sir  Edmmti 
Bacon,  of  these  Parts,  made  Use  thereof  in  bii  pccolfar 
Art  of  Tinging  and  Colouring  of  Stones, 

For  Shells  found  on  the  Sea-«hore,  such  as  have  been 
brought  unto  me  are  but  coarse,  nor  of  many  Kindly 
as  ordinary  TurbineM,  Chamat,  Aapen,  Lansr,  etc 

I  have  received  divers  Kinds  of  Teeth,  and  Bono  of 
Cetaceous  Fishes,  unto  which  they  could  assign  iw 
Nome. 

An  exceeding  6ne  Russet  Downe  is  tonietimes 
brought  unto  us,  which  their  great  Number  of  FoiHi 
afford,  and  sometimes  store  of  Feathers,  condsting  cf 
the  Feathers  of  small  Birds. 

Beside  Shocks,  and  little  Haiiy  Dogt^  they  hitig 
another  sort  over,  Headed  like  a  Fot^  which  they  ny 
are  bred  betwixt  Dogs  and  /VwM;  these  are  dedted  Iiy 
the  Shepherds  of  this  Country. 

Green    Plovers,   whidi    are    Plcntifnl   here  in  tte 
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Winter,  are  found  to  breed  there  in  the  beginning  of 
Summer. 

Some  Sheep  have  been  brought  over,  but  of  coarse 
Wooll,  and  some  Horees  of  mean  Stature,  but  strong 
and  Hardy :  one  whereof  kept  in  the  Pastures  by  Yar- 
motUhy  in  the  Summer,  would  often  take  the  Sea, 
swimming  a  great  Way,  a  Mile  or  Two,  and  return  the 
same,  when  its  Provision  faiPd  in  the  Ship  wherein  it 
was  brought,  for  many  Days  fed  upon  Hoops  and 
Cask ;  nor  at  the  Land  would,  for  many  Months,  be 
brought  to  feed  upon  Oats. 

These  Accounts  I  received  from  a  Native  of  Island^ 
who  comes  Yearly  into  England ;  and  by  Reason  of  my 
long  Acquaintance,  and  Directions  I  send  unto  some 
of  his  Friends  against  the  ElephanHasie^  {Leprorie^)  con- 
stantly visits  me  before  his  Return ;  and  is  ready  to  per- 
form for  me  what  I  shall  desire  in  his  Country ;  wherein, 
as  in  other  Ways,  I  shall  be  very  Ambitious  to  serve 
the  Noble  Society,  whose  most  Honouring  Servant  I  am. 


Norrvich,  Jan, 
15,  1663. 


Thomas  Bkown£. 
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Concerning  some  Umes  found  In 

Brampton-Fleld,  in  No^fDl^ 

Ann.  1667. 

1  THOUGHT  I  had  talcen  Ltvn  of  Uun^  wIhd  I 
bad  some  Yean  past  given  a  abml  AoBonnt  ti 
those  found  at  Waltingkam,^  bnt  a  N«w  Omjomay 
being  made,  I  readily  obey  your  Coaunatula  in  m  bfkf 
Description  thereof. 

In  a  large  Arable  Field,  tying  betweot  JhriiMi  ud 
Brampton,  but  belonging  to  Jnwiptow,  and  not  maA 
more  than  a  Furlong  from  Oxmead  PaHtt  dinn  Unm 
were  found.  A  Part  of  the  Field  being  A^A^^  to  be 
inclosed,  while  the  Workmen  made  ■evenl  Ditt^i^ 
they  fell  upon  divers  Umetf  bat  camatlj,  and  eai^ 
lealy  digging,  they  broke  all  tbey  met  witl^  Hid 
finding  nothing  but  Ashes,  or  burnt  Cindan^  tlMj 
scattered  what  they  found.  Upon  Notioe  gnen  aBte 
me,  I  went  unto  the  Place,  and  though  I  nwd  all  Ctaa 
with  the  Workmen,  yet  they  were  broken  in  the  takfag 
out,  but  many,  without  doubt,  are  rtill  remaining  in 
that  Ground, 

Of  these  Pots  none  were  found  abore  'nuee  Quartan 
of  a  Yard  in  the  Ground,  wbeieby  it  appean^^  tU 
in  aU  this  Time  the  Earth  hath  little  nried  Hi 
Surface,  though  this  Ground  hath  been  nowed  to  thi 
utmost  Memory  of  Man.  Whereby  it  may  be  alv 
conjectured,  that  this  hath  not  been  a  Wood-Lmd,m 

>  SuHjdnotiphiM,  Umt-BwrM:  tr,  A  Duumit  ^Ikt  Tff^iktl 
Vmis  lately /imnd  in  liaOoSk.^M.    Load.  .^nbMrf  i6s& 
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some  conceive  all  this  Part  to  have  been ;  for  in  such 
Lands  they  usually  made  no  common  Burying-places, 
except  for  some  special  Persons  in  Graves,  and  likewise 
that  there  hath  been  an  Ancient  Habitation  about 
these  Parts ;  for  at  Buxton  also,  not  a  Mile  off,  Umes 
have  been  found  in  my  Memory,  but  in  their  Magni- 
tude, Figure,  Colour,  Posture,  etc.  there  was  no  small 
Variety,  some  were  large  and  capacious,  able  to  contain 
above  Two  Gallons,  some  of  a  middle,  others  of  a 
smaller  Size;  the  great  ones  probably  belonging  to 
greater  Persons,  or  might  be  Family  Umesj  fit  to 
receive  the  Ashes  successively  of  their  Kindred  and 
Relations,  and  therefore  of  these,  some  had  Coverings 
of  the  same  Matter,  either  fitted  to  them,  or  a  thin 
flat  Stone,  like  a  Grave  Slate,  laid  over  them;  and 
therefore  also  great  Ones  were  but  thinly  found,  but 
others  in  good  Number;  some  were  of  large  wide 
Mouths,  and  Bellies  proportionable,  with  short  Necks, 
and  bottoms  of  Three  Inches  Diametery  and  near  an 
Inch  thick;  some  small,  with  Necks  like  Juggs,  and 
about  that  Bigness ;  the  Mouths  of  some  few  were  not 
round,  but  after  the  Figure  of  a  Circle  compressed; 
though  some  had  small,  yet  none  had  pointed  Bottoms, 
according  to  the  Figures  of  those  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  Romu  Soteranea^  VigineruSy  or  Mascardus. 

In  the  Colours  also  there  was  great  Variety,  some 
were  Whitish,  some  Blackish,  and  inclining  to  a  Blue, 
others  Yellowish,  or  dark  Red,  arguing  the  Variety  of 
their  Materials.  Some  Fragments,  and  especially 
Bottoms  of  Vessels,  which  seemed  to  be  handsome  neat 
Pans,  were  also  found  of  a  fine  Cora/-like  Red,  some- 
what like  Portugal  Vessels,  as  tho^  they  had  been  made 
out  of  some  fine  Bolary  Earth,  and  very  smooth ;  but 
the  like   had   been   found  in   divers   Places,  as    Dr. 
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CoMoubon  bath  observed  aboot  the  Poti  fodnd  at  Mm^ 
ington  in  Kent,  «ad  at  other  FSeoM  do  jvt  teOHaa, 
which  are  to  be  found  at  Bmrcm  Caitie,  ■■  OU  Mammi 
Station,  not  &r  fi-om  Yannoutk. 

Of  the  Uma,  thMe  of  the  larger  Sort,  such  ■■  hid 
Coverings,  were  found  with  their  Moutfai  plawd  ap- 
wards,  but  great  Numbers  of  the  othen  wme,  at  Hiy 
informed  me,  (and  One  I  mw  my  adi,)  placed  *ltt 
their  Mouths  downward,  whidi  wen  pmbably  audi  m 
were  not  to  be  opened  again,  or  recdre  the  AdMi  ei 
any  other  Person ;  though  aoma  wondei'd  at  thii  Fad- 
tion,  yet  I  saw  no  IncoDvenicncjr  in  it ;  for  the  ITailli 
being  closely  pressed,  and  especially  in  Jfnwr  MaaUiM 
Pots,  they  stand  in  a  Portun  as  lilw  to  ooullBue  aa  die 
other,  as  being  less  subject  to  have  the  Earth  fidl  k, 
or  the  Kain  to  soak  into  them ;  and  the  Mme  Puiti— 
has  been  observed  in  some  fiaund  in  other  Flaoa%  ■■ 
Holingahead  delivers,  of  diven  found  in  An^aatu, 

Some  had  Inscriptions,  the  greatest  Fart  none ;  thon 
with  Inscriptions  were  of  the  largest  Sort,  whidi  WM« 
upon  the  reverted  Veiges  thereof ;  the  gnataat  pari  of 
those  which  I  could  obtain  were  mnewhat  nhKtr  rataj , 
yet  some  of  the  Letters  to  be  made  out :  ^Dia  LcfctHi 
were  between  Lines,  either  Single  or  Doohle,  aad  tta 
Letters  of  some  few  after  a  fair  Rommn  Stroke,  atfaoa 
mure  rudely  and  illegibly  drawn,  wherein  there  eeaBod 
no  great  Variety.  NUON  being  upon  nty  nany  of 
them ;  only  upon  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of  a  mhA 
Red  Pan-like  Vessel,  were  l^bly  set  down  in  amboHiA 
Letters,  CRACVNA.  F.  which  might  is^y  Owmm 
figuli,  or  the  Name  of  the  Manufactor,  tot  TnarriptiaM 
commonly  signified  the  Name  of  the  Penan  intCK^ 
the  Names  of  Servants  Official  to  meh  ruiiiiiiiM.  tt-- 
the   Name  of  the  Artificer,  or  Manufiwtor  of  MMfe 
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Vessels ;  all  which  are  particularly  exemplified  by  the 
Learned  Licetta^  where  the  same  inscription  is  often 
found,  it  is  probably,  of  the  Artificer,  or  where  the 
Name  also  is  in  the  Genitive  Case,  as  he  also  observeth. 

Out  of  one  was  brought  unto  me  a  Silver  DaiaritiSy 
with  the  Head  of  Diva  Fauetiiia  on  the  Obverse  side, 
on  the  Reverse  the  Figures  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  joining  their  Right  Hands,  with  this  Inscrip- 
tion, Concordia ;  the  same  is  to  be  seen  in  Augustino ; 
I  also  received  from  some  Men  and  Women  then  pre- 
sent Coins  of  Posthumua,  and  TetrictiSf  Two  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  in  the  Reign  of  GallienuSy  which  being 
of  much  later  Date,  begat  an  Inference,  that  Ume- 
Burial  lasted  longer,  at  least  in  this  Country,  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Good  Authors  conceive,  that 
this  Custom  ended  with  the  Reigns  of  the  Aniofiinij 
whereof  the  last  was  Anioninus  Heliogabahu^  yet  these 
Coins  extend  about  Fourscore  Years  lower ;  and  since 
the  Head  of  Tetricus  is  made  with  a  radiated  Crown, 
it  must  be  conceived  to  have  been  made  after  his 
Death,  and  not  before  his  Consecration,  which  as  the 
Learned  Tristan  Conjectures,  was  most  probably  in 
the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Tacitue^  and  the  Coin  not 
made,  or  at  least  not  issued  Abroad,  before  the  Time 
of  the  Emperor  Probus^  for  Tacitus  Reigned  but  Six 
Months  and  an  Half,  his  Brother  Florianus  but  Two 
Months,  unto  whom  Probus  succeeding.  Reigned  Five 
Years. 

There  were  also  found  some  pieces  of  Glass,  and 
finer  Vessels,  which  might  contain  such  Liquors  as 
they  often  Buried  in,  or  by,  the  Umes;  divers  Pieces 
of  Brass,  of  several  Figures;  and  in  one  Ume  was 
found  a  Nail  Two  Inches  long ;  whither  to  declare  the 

^  Vid.  Liat,  de  Lucernis. 
VOL.  III.  2  E 
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Trade  or  Occupation  of  the  Penon,  is  tmeertain.  Bat 
upon  the  Monuments  of  Sutitht  in  Ormltrt  we  BHit 
with  the  Figures  of  Hammen,  Kmegrt,  and  Om  lihB; 
and  we  and  the  Figan  of  a  Cobbr't  Awl  on  tiw  T^^ 
of  one  of  that  Trade,  which  was  in  tbe  Cortody  of 
Ber'mi,  as  Argului  hath  Kt  it  down  in  his  Nofcai  npoB 
Onuphbius,  Of  the  JtOiqtiitiei  ^Vxbova. 

Now,  though  Umet  have  been  ofteb  diauuwred  ii 
former  Ages,  many  think  it  stiaoge  then  dKNild  bs 
many  still  found,  yet  aasuredly  there  maj  be  gnat 
Numbers  still  concealed.  Vat  tho*  we  aboold  not 
reckon  upon  any  who  were  thus  buried  befbie  the 
Time  of  the  Romant,  [altho'  that  the  Drvkb  wen  Ah 
buried,  it  may  be  probable,  and  we  read  of  tiie  Ormt  tf 
Chkuionactes,  a  Drvid,  found  near  Djfim  in  SmIgmiJlf, 
lai^ly  discoursed  of  by  Zicvfau,]  aod  tbo,  I  mjf  w* 
take  not  in  any  Inftmt  which  was  iiimor  igm  fqf^ 
before  Seven  Months,  or  Appearance  ctf  TtMtt  nar 
should  account  this  Practice  of  burning  ammg  the 
Britaim  higher  than  Vetpatian,  when  it  is  said  hj 
Tacitat,  that  they  conformed  unto  the  UaimcKa  aad 
Customs  of  the  Romaru,  and  so  both  Nations  bb%^ 
have  one  Way  of  Burial :  yet  from  bis  Oaji^  ta  ft* 
Dates  of  these  Umet,  were  about  Two  Hundred  TialML 
And  therefore  if  we  fall  so  low,  as  to  c 
were  buned  in  this  Nation  but  Twaity  ' 
Persons,  the  Account  of  the  buried  Panana  wnoU 
amount  unto  Four  Millions,  and  consequently  ao  jpwt 
a  Number  of  Umta  dispersed  throu^  tiie  Laad;  as 
may  still  satisfy  the  Cnriority  of  succeeding  ISmci^  ad 
arise  unto  all  Ages. 

Tbe  Bodies,  whose  Reliquea  these  Unm  oautaita^ 
seemed  thoroughly  burned ;  for  beside  pieoei  ol  Tsatt^ 
there  were  found  few  Fragments  of  Bonea,  but  xathw 


-  *■      — 
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Ashes  in  hard  Lumps,  and  pieces  of  Coals,  which  were 
often  so  fresh,  that  one  sufficed  to  make  a  good 
Draught  of  its  Urne^  which  still  remaineth  with  me. 

Some  Persons  digging  at  a  little  Distance  from  the 
Ume  Places,  in  hopes  to  find  something  of  Value,  after 
they  had  digged  about  Three  Quarters  of  a  Yard  deep, 
fell  upon  an  observable  Piece  of  Work,  whose  Descrip- 
tion this  Figure  affordeth.  The  Work  was  Square, 
about  Two  Yards  and  a  Quarter  on  each  Side.  The 
Wall,  or  outward  Part,  a  Foot  thick,  in  Colour  Red, 
and  looked  like  Brick;  but  it  was  solid,  without  any 
Mortar  or  Cement,  or  figur'^d  Brick  in  it,  but  of  an 
whole  Piece,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  Framed  and  Burnt 
in  the  same  Place  where  it  was  found.  In  this  kind  of 
Brick- work  were  Thirty-two  Holes,  of  about  Two 
Inches  and  an  Half  Diameter^  and  Two  above  a  Quarter 
of  a  Circle  in  the  East  and  West  Sides.  Upon  Two  of 
these  Holes,  on  the  East  Side,  were  placed  Two  Pots, 
with  their  Mouths  downward ;  putting  in  their  Arms 
they  found  the  Work  hollow  below,  and  the  Earth 
being  cleared  off,  much  Water  was  found  below  them, 
to  the  Quantity  of  a  Barrel,  which  was  conceived  to 
have  been  the  Rain-water  which  soaked  in  through  the 
Earth  al>ove  them. 

The  upper  Part  of  the  Work  being  broke,  and 
opened,  they  found  a  Floor  about  Two  Foot  below,  and 
then  digging  onward.  Three  Floors  successively  under 
one  another,  at  the  Distance  of  a  Foot  and  Half,  the 
Stones  being  of  a  Slatty,  not  Bricky,  substance;  in 
these  Partitions  some  Pots  were  found,  but  broke  by 
the  Workmen,  being  necessitated  to  use  hard  Blows  for 
the  breaking  of  the  Stones ;  and  in  the  last  Partition 
but  one,  a  large  Pot  was  found  of  a  very  narrow 
Mouth,  short  Ears,  of  the  Capacity  of  Fourteen  Pints, 
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wbicli  lay  in  an  enclining  Posture,  dow  bj,  and  mm^ 
what  under  a  kind  of  Arch  in  tho  wilid  Wall,  and  hf 
the  great  Care  of  my  worthy  Friend,  Bfr.  IFilSaa 
Maskatii,  who  employed  the  WorknNO,  «m  takan  up 
whole,  almoit  full  of  Water,  clean,  and  without  fiwril. 
and  insipid,  which  being  poured  out,  there  rtill  icaiaBi 
in  the  Pot  a  great  Lump  of  an  heavy  cnaty  SufartaDoe. 
What  Work  this  was  we  muit  as  y«t  icwna  oato 
better  Conjecture.  Mean  while  we  fiod  in  Grmler  tU 
some  Monuments  of  the  Dead  had  diven  Halea  WB> 
cessively  to  let  in  the  Aihei  of  thafr  Rclationii  bat 
Holes  in  such  a  great  Number  to  that  Intent^  we  base 
not  anywhere  met  with. 

About  Three  Months  after,  my  Noble  and  Ha»- 
oured  Friend,  Sir  Bobert  Patkm,  had  the  CtoioHty  to 
open  a  Piece  of  Ground  in  his  Park  at  Qamaad,  iMA 
adjoined  unto  the  former  Field,  wbera  Flavin wli  i4 
Pots  were  found,  and  upon  one  the  Figure  of  a  wdl* 
made  Face;  but  probably  this  Groond  had  bem 
opened  and  digged  before,  thou^  oat  nl  the  Mmmi^ 
of  Man,  for  we  found  divers  small  FiedM  of  Fto^ 
Sheeps  Bones,  sometimea  an  Ctgrri^r-shall  a  T«rd  dsafl 
in  the  Earth,  an  unusual  Coin  at  the  Eapenr  ¥ikh 
siama,  having  on  the  Obverse  the  Head  af-lk 
Emperor,  with  a  Radiated  Crown,  and  this  Inaeripliai^ 
Imp.  CcE8.  C.  Voltuiano  Jug.  that  is,  Imptnlori  Ghmi 
Caio  Vibio  Volusiano  Auguito,  On  ijie  Bevee  tm 
Human  Figure,  with  the  Arms  SMoewhat  OtaadW^ 
and  at  the  Right  Foot  an  Altar,  with  the  limnifikm, 
Pieiaa.  This  Emperor  was  Son  onto  Ctima  Viifat 
Tribomantu  GaUnu,  with  whom  he  jmntly  nigaed  aflv 
the  i)(M:ii,  about  the  Year  354;  both  bc^  hiiwlf,  mmL 
his  Father,  were  slain  by  the  Enpanr  JBmUimmik 
By  the  Radiated  Crown  this  H«oe  shoold  bt  OllMl 
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after  his  Death  and  Consecration,  bat  in  whose  Time 
it  is  not  clear  in  History. 


Concerning  the  too  nice  Curiosity  of 

censuring  the  Present,  or  judging 

into  Future  Dispensations. 

WE  have  enough  to  do  rightly  to  apprehend 
and  consider  things  as  they  are,  or  have 
been,  without  amusing  our  selves  how 
they  might  have  been  otherwise,  or  what  Variations, 
Consequences  and  Differences  might  have  otherwise 
arose  upon  a  different  Face  of  things,  if  they  had 
otherwise  fallen  out  in  the  State  or  Actions  of  the 
World. 

If  ScANDERBERG  had  joined  his  Forces  with  Hun- 
NiADES,  as  might  have  been  expected  before  the 
Battel  in  the  Plains  of  Cossoauy  in  good  probability 
they  might  have  ruin'^d  Mahoiixt,  if  not  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

If  Alexander  had  march'^d  Westward,  and  warr'^d 
with  the  Romans^  whether  he  had  been  able  to  subdue 
that  little  but  valiant  People,  is  an  uncertainty :  We 
are  sure  he  overcame  Persian  Histories  attest,  and 
Prophecies  foretel  the  same.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
Persians  should  be  conquer'^d  by  Alexander,  and  his 
Successors  by  the  Romans^  in  whom  Providence  had 
determinM  to  settle  the  fourth  Monarchy,  which 
neither  Pyrrhus  nor  Hannibal  must  prevent;  the* 
Hannibal  came  so  near  it,  that  he  seemM  to  miss 
it   by  fatal   Infatuation:   which   if  he  had   effected, 
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there  had  been  sucb  a  travCTM  and  mnftidnB  of 
Affairs,  as  no  Oracle  could  hare  {sedietad.  Bot  da 
Somaru  must  reign,  and  the  Conne  of  ^ungs  wm 
then  moving  tovrards  the  Advent  of  Chbict^  and 
blessed  Discovery  of  the  Gospel :  Our  Savioor  miat 
suffer  at  Jcrusaiem,  and  be  sentenc'd  l^  a  j 
Judge;  St.  Paul,  a  Soman  Citixen,  mi 
the  Sotnan  Provinces,  and  St.  Fkike  be  BiAi^  of 
Borne,  and  not  of  Carthage. 


Upon  Reading  Hndibras. 

THE  way  of  Btuiagiu  Pona  ii  -wtaey  Andnt, 
for  there  was  a  ludicroni  mode  wajr  of  ttan^ 
ferring  Verses  of  Famou  Foeti  into  a  Joccnb 
Sense  and  Argument,  and  tbey  wen  callM  ^QUm  or 
Parodia ;  divers  Examples  of  which  are  to  be  fbiind  in 
Athenaus. 

The  first  Inventer  hereof  wa«  Hmovacm^  but 
Hegemon  Sopatek  and  many  more  puriu*d  the  aaat 
Vein ;  so  that  the  Parodia  of  Ono^  Bl^am  MOm- 
morphoaes  Burlesqua,  Ix  Eneiade  TVnnosfifo,  are  BS 
new  Inventions,  but  old  Fandea  reriVd. 

An  Excellent  Parodie  there  ia  of  both  the  E 
upon  an  Epigram  of  CATuLLDa,  whidh  i 
■et  down  in  his  Ditcourte  fff  Parodiet :  a  i 
one  among  the  Greekt  is  that  of  HaTBOir,  in  tta 
Words  and  Epitbitei  of  Hoiob  deacribiiig  tiie  Feaat 
of  Xemocles  the  Athenian  Rhetoridan,  to  be  Cosnd 
in  the  fourth  Book  of  Atiumnu,  peg.  1S4.  Edit 
Catattb, 


Fr^  ._'-iJ-A.-_  .-■  == 
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TO  TBS  RtQBT  HONOURABLE 

DAVID  EARL  OF  BUCHAN, 

VUOOUNT  AUOHTBRHOUn^   LOBD  CABDR088 

AND  OLBNDOVAGHn^ 

ONE  OP  THB  LoBDt  COHMUilONBIlS  OP  VOUCE^  AND  LOBD 

LiBUTBrAMT  OP  TBI  CouimM  OP  SmUNO 

AND  ClAOKKANNAN  IM  NoSTB- 

Brittain. 
My  Load, 

THE  Honour  you  have  done  our  Family 
Obligeth  us  to  make  all  just  Acknowledg- 
ments of  it:  and  there  is  no  Form  of 
Acknowledgment  in  our  power,  more  worthy  of  Your 
Lordship^s  Acceptance,  than  this  Dedication  of  the 
last  Work  of  our  Honoured  and  Learned  Father. 
Encouraged  hereunto  by  the  Knowledge  we  have  of 
Your  Lordship^s  Judicious  Relish  of  universal  Learn- 
ing, and  sublime  Virtue,  we  beg  the  Favour  of  Your 
Acceptance  of  it,  which  will  very  much  Oblige  our 
Family  in  general,  and  Her  in  particular,  who  is, 

My  Lord, 

Your  LordMij^M 

most  humhU  Servant^ 


EUZABETH    LriTKLTON* 


THE  PREFACE 

IP  any  OtK,  a/9«r  he  hat  read  Baliglo  ICcdiei,  mi 
the  enttdrtg  Ducoune,  can  najb  Doiiit,  miMtr  A( 
same  Perxm  woe  the  Avthor  tf  lAm  ioA,  ht  wngf 
be  Aatured  by  ike  Tettmumy  tf  Mr*.  "Lxraiaeiitt  Sr. 
Thouas  Brown's  Dau^tter,  who  Lived  «M  her  AOv 
when  it  waa  compoaed  by  Him;  and  w/ko^  at  At  Ham^ 
read  it  written  by  hit  own  Hand:  and  obs  ig  fftt' 
Tettimmy  of  Othert  {qf  whom  I  am  Omi\  «fto  fMl 
the  MS.  of  the  AtUhor,  immedieidg  q^  kU  DliilK 
and  who  have  since  Read  the  Same ;  Jivm  whidk  U  ktA 
been  fe^hJvUy  and  exacOy  TnmterOtdJbr  tht  Fnm. 
The  Reason  why  it  wat  not  Printed  tooHtr  it,  itaimm  it 
was  unkappibf  Loet,  by  being  Mub^''d  owoy  Ollir' 
MSS.  for  which  Search  was  UMy  made  in  fl«  niMnni 
if  the  Lord  Arch^biahop  of  Canterbmyt  if  wkiA  tk 
Grace,  by  Letter,  Iwfhmud  M^  Ijimrmr,  wAhi  At 
sent  the  MS  to  Her.  There  w  mtOiagfrimM  M  m 
Discourse,  or  in  the  thori  notes,  &«f  what  it  Jbaad  in 
the  original  MS  <f  the  Author,  eaeqit  on^  wken  am 
Over^ht  had  made  the  AddUHon  or  IraMpofiNon  «f 
some  words  necesaary, 

JOHIT  JSFVBBT 

oritewkk. 
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PART  I 

TREAD  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  fiin- 
ambulatory  Track  and  narrow  Path  of 
Goodness:  Pursue  Virtue  virtuously:  Leven 
not  good  Actions,  nor  render  Virtues  disputable. 
Stain  not  fair  Acts  with  foul  Intentions:  Maim  not 
Uprightness  by  halting  Concomitances,  nor  circum- 
stantially deprave  substantial  Goodness. 

Consider  whereabout  thou  art  in  Cebes^s  Table,  or 
that  old  Philosophical  Pinax  of  the  Life  of  Man: 
whether  thou  art  yet  in  the  Road  of  uncertainties; 
whether  thou  hast  yet  entred  the  narrow  Gate,  got 
up  the  Hill  and  asperous  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
the  House  of  Sanity ;  or  taken  that  purifying  Potion 
from  the  hand  of  sincere  Erudition,  which  may  send 
Thee  clear  and  pure  away  unto  a  virtuous  and  happy 
Life. 

In  this  virtuous  Voyage  of  thy  Life  hall  not  about 
like  the  Ark,  without  the  use  of  Rudder,  Mast,  or 
Sail,  and  bound  for  no  Port.  Let  not  Disappoint- 
ment cause  Despondency,  nor  difficulty  despair. 
Think  not  that  you  are  Sailing  from  Lima  to 
ManUUa^  when  you  may  fasten  up  the  Rudder,  and 
sleep  before  the  Wind  ;  but  expect  rough  Seas,  Flaws, 
and  contrary  Blasts:  and  ^tis  well,  if  by  many  cross 
Tacks  and  Veerings  you  arrive  at  the  Port;  for  we 


SECT. 
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sleep  in  Ljons  Skins  in  our  Pragnn  auto  Vlftoik  tai 
we  slide  not,  but  climb  unto  it. 

Sit  not  down  in  the  popular  Fomu  and  cnww 
Level  of  Virtues.  Offer  not  onlj  Feaoe  OAamy 
but  Holocausts  unto  God :  wbeie  all  v  doa  nalie 
no  reserve,  and  cut  not  a  Cammin  Seed  vi&  tlie 
Almighty :  To  serve  Him  OBgl;  to  wa 
were  too  partial  a  piece  of  Piety ;  not  Uka  to  | 
us  in  the  illustrioiu  Maoaoiu  of  Glocj. 


SECT.  T^  EST  not  in  an  Ovation^  but  ft  Triun|A  ow 
2  rx  ^y  PA>uons.  Let  Anger  walk  hinglBg 
X  V  down  the  head;  Let  MaBoa  go  Uaaiafad, 
and  Envy  fetter'd  after  thee.  Behold  wltfafa  Om 
the  long  train  of  thj  IVophiiBB  not  wtHmit  ttea: 
Make  the  quarrelling  L^ntbytea  deeii,  aad  CHibn> 
within  lye  quiet  Chain  up  tbe  unmly  Uepon  of  ti? 
breast.  L^  thine  own  c^>tivi^  eaptiv^  and  lii 
Catar  within  thy  self. 


SECT. 


XT.    T    Te  that  is  Chast  and  Continent  not  to  ^IVV 
8        I  '  '1     his  strength,  or   honot  tar  fcar  of   Goit- 
X    X    tainon.  wilt  hardlv  be  Herolcalhr  vtrtxMMi, 


tagion,  wilt  hardly  be  HerotcaSy  ^ 
Adjourn  not  this  virtue  nntill  tliat  temper,  HUfe 
Cato  could  lend  oat  his  Wife,  and  Impotait  8atf» 
write  Satyrs  upon  Lust :  But  be  cheat  fai  thy  flan^g 
Days,  when  AUxander  dar'd  not  tzuat  Ui  VJtt  upon 
the  &ir  sisters  of  Darini,  and  when  ao  manj  tfdak 
there  is  no  other  way  hut  OrigwiV.' 

■  IdadttfTikMfk. 
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SHOW  thy  Art  in  Honesty,  and  loose  not  thy  SECT. 
Virtue  by  the  bad  Managery  of  it.  Be  4 
Temperate  and  Sober,  not  to  preserve  your 
body  in  an  ability  for  wanton  ends;  not  to  avoid 
the  infamy  of  common  transgressors  that  way,  and 
thereby  to  hope  to  expiate  or  palliate  obscure  and 
closer  vices;  not  to  spare  your  purse,  nor  simply  to 
enjoy  health :  but  in  one  word,  that  thereby  you  may 
truly  serve  God,  which  every  sickness  will  tell  you 
you  cannot  well  do  without  health.  The  sick  Man^s 
Sacrifice  is  but  a  lame  Oblation.  Pious  Treasures 
lay'^d  up  in  healthful  days  plead  for  sick  non-perform- 
ances: without  which  we  must  needs  look  back  with 
anxiety  upon  the  lost  opportunities  of  health;  and 
may  have  cause  rather  to  envy  than  pity  the  ends 
of  penitent  publick  SuflTerers,  who  go  with  healthful 
prayers  unto  the  last  Scene  of  their  lives,  and  in  the 
Integrity  of  their  faculties  return  their  Spirit  unto 
God  that  gave  it. 


BE  charitable  before  wealth  make  thee  covetous,  SECT, 
and  loose  not  the  glory  of  the  Mite.  If  5 
Riches  encrease  let  thy  mind  hold  pace  with 
them;  and  think  it  not  enough  to  be  Libera),  but 
Rlunificent.  Though  a  Cup  of  cold  water  from  some 
hand  may  not  be  without  it^s  reward,  yet  stick  not 
thou  for  Wine  and  Oyl  for  the  Wounds  of  the  Dis- 
tressed, and  treat  the  poor,  as  our  Saviour  did  the 
Multitude,  to  the  reliques  of  some  baskets.  Diffuse 
thy  beneficence  early,  and  while  thy  Treasures  call 
thee  Master:  there  may  be  an  Atropos  of  thy 
Fortunes  before  that  of  thy  Life,  and  thy  wealth  cut 
off  before  that  hour,  when  all  Men  shall  be  poor ;  for 
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tbc  Ju!iti(.-e  of  Death  looks  equally  upou  the  deo^ 
and  Charon  expects  no  more  fiom  AUwQKdtr  IIHb 
from  Irtis. 


T.  y  ^  IV£  not  only  unto  seven,  but  abo  unto  m^tc} 
I  —  that  is,  unto  more  than  manj.  Tban^  to 
V.~^  give  unto  every  one  that  aiketh  maj  imb 
severe  advice,'  yet  ^ve  Uiou  also  befora  aiUiig;  tlMt 
is,  where  want  is  silently  clamorous,  and  mcu  Newa- 
■ities  not  their  Tongues  do  loudly  call  for  tfajT 
Mercies.  For  though  sometimes  necadtousMM  be 
dumb,  or  misery  speak  not  out,  yet  tnia  Oiaxilj  ii 
sagacious,  and  will  find  out  hints  for  baMgcance. 
;  Acquaint  thyself  with  the  Pbydognomj  of  Wan^ 
I  and  let  the  Dead  colours  and  first  linea  of  mmMtty 
1  suffice  to  tell  thee  there  is  an  object  for  thj  boimtj. 
Spare  not  where  thou  canst  not  easily  be  pmdlgA 
and  feoF  not  to  be  undone  by  mercy.  Fbr  ■hiM  ha 
who  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  AlndgjUy 
Rewarder,  who  observes  no  Ides  but  evety  day  for  bb 
payments;  Charity  becomes  pious  Usoiy,  QuMJH 
Liberality  the  most  thriving  industry;  and  whift  wt 
adventure  in  a  Cockboat  may  return  in  a  OaRadl 
unto  us.  He  who  thus  casts  his  b»*d  upon  tba 
Water  shall  surely  find  it  again ;  far  tbong^  it  foUelh 
to  the  bottom,  it  sinks  but  like  the  Az  of  tts 
Prophet,  to  rise  again  unto  him. 


SECT.    TF  Avarice  be  thy  Vice,  yet  make  it  not  thy  I 

7         I      ment      Miserable  men   eommiMmte  not  thcMi^ 

X     selves,  howelless  unto  othen,  and  mercilflH  mto 

their  own  bowels.     Let  the  frnitioi  of  tUngi  Uhi 

'  Ecclewa*ticn»>  *  LASi 


,.«*^,^-  .      ^  m  .m. 
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the  possession  of  them,  and  think  it  more  satisfaction 
to  live  richly  than  dye  rich.  For  since  thy  good 
works,  not  thy  goods,  will  follow  thee;  since  wealth 
is  an  appertinance  of  life,  and  no  dead  Man  is  Rich ; 
to  famish  in  Plenty,  and  live  poorly,  to  dye  Rich,  were 
a  multiplying  improvement  in  Madness,  and  use  upon 
use  in  Folly. 

TRUST  not  to  the  Omnipotency  of  Gold,  and  SECT. 
say  not  unto  it  Thou  art  my  Confidence.  g 
Kiss  not  thy  hand  to  that  Terrestrial  Sun, 
nor  bore  thy  ear  unto  its  servitude.  A  Slave  unto 
Mammon  makes  no  servant  unto  God.  Covetousness 
cracks  the  sinews  of  Faith;  nummes  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  thing  above  sense ;  and  only  affected  with 
the  certainty  of  things  present,  makes  a  peradventuie 
of  things  to  come;  lives  but  unto  one  World,  nor 
hopes  but  fears  another ;  makes  their  own  death  sweet 
unto  others,  bitter  unto  themselves;  brings  formal 
sadness,  scenical  mourning,  and  no  wet  eyes  at  the 
grave. 

F ARSONS  lightly  dipt,  not  grained  in  generous  SECT. 
Honesty,  are  but  pale  in  Goodness,  and  faint  9 
hued  in  Integrity.  But  be  thou  what  thou 
vertuously  art,  and  let  not  the  Ocean  wash  away 
thy  Tincture.  Stand  magnetically  upon  that  Axis, 
when  prudent  simplicity  hath  fixt  there ;  and  let  no 
attraction  invert  the  Poles  of  thy  Honesty.  That 
Vice  may  be  uneasy  and  even  monstrous  unto  thee, 
let  iterated  good  Acts  and  long  confirmed  habits 
make  Virtue  almost  natural,  or  a  second  nature  in 
thee.     Since  virtuous  superstructions  have  commonly 
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generous  foundations,  dive  into  titf  i 

e«rly  discOTer  what  n&fcure  \Mm  thes  %o-  bo^  or  %A 

thee  thou  roay'st  be.    They  who  thm  timafy  d 

into  themselves,  and  cultivate  the  |      ~ 

nature  hath  set  in  them,  prove  not  a 

in  their  generation.     And  to  be  in  the  fbiB  ef  th> 

best  of  the  Bad,  or  the  wont  of  the  Good,i  wS  tea* 

satisfaction  luito  them. 


SECT.    -K     yr  ARE  not  the  consetjuaue  of  Virtue  the  li^ 

10  \/l  thereof.  Be  not  banefieent  fix  •  iiuf(«r 
jL  V  J.  Cymbal  of  applauK,  nor  exact  and  jnrt  h 
Commerce  fm  the  advantages  of  l>art  and  OediU 
which  attend  the  reputation  of  fme  and  p"wHn^ 
dealing.  For  these  Rewards,  tboogh  ■naooj^  tm» 
plain  Virtue  will  bring  with  her.  To  have  other  k^ 
ends  in  good  actions  sowen  I^udabk  pofonni 
which  must  have  deeper  roots,  notivca,  and  in 
tions,  to  give  them  the  stamp  of  Viztuo; 

SECT,    y  EX  not  the  Law  of  thy  Country  be  the  nOD  altN 

11  I  of  thy  Honesty;  nor  think  that  alwigpa  good 
*-.i^    enough    which    the    law    will    make   JpwL 

Narrow  nut  the  Iaw  of  Charity,  Equity,  Herey.  90111' 
Gospel  Righteousness  with  L^al  R^^t  Be  notp 
mere  Gamalul  in  the  Faith,  bat  let  tiiie  Senaoa  in  tiB 
Mount  be  thy  Targwn  unto  the  Uw  of  AmA. 

SECT,    y  ivE  by  old  Ethicks  and  the  danfaal  Balp  4 

12  I  Honesty.     Put  Qo  new  naiDM  Mr  DQliaill'VfM^ 
J ^    Authentick  Virtues  and  Vien,     ThU  ^ 

that  Morality  is  Ambulatory ;  that  l^cca  jbt  m»  fgi 

I  OplimiH 


i.;^        J 
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are  not  Vices  in  another ;  or  that  Virtues,  whidi  are 
under  the  everlasting  Seal  of  right  Reason,  may  be 
Stamped  by  Opinion.  And  therefore  though  vicious 
times  invert  the  opinions  of  things,  and  set  up  a 
new  Ethicks  against  Virtue,  yet  hold  thou  unto  old 
Morality ;  and  rather  than  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil,  stand  like  Pompey*9  pillar  conspicuous  by  thyself, 
and  single  in  Integrity.  And  since  the  worst  of  times 
afford  imitable  Examples  of  Virtue ;  since  no  Deluge 
of  Vice  is  like  to  be  so  general  but  more  than  eight  will 
escape;  Eye  well  those  Heroes  who  have  held  their 
Heads  above  Water,  who  have  touched  Pitch,  and  not 
been  defiled,  and  in  the  common  Contagion  have 
remained  uncorrupted. 

E'  Age  not  Envy  draw  wrinkles  on  thy  cheeks,  SECT, 
be  content  to  be  envy'd,  but  envy  not.  jg 
Emulation  may  be  plausible  and  Indignation 
allowable,  but  admit  no  treaty  with  that  passion 
which  no  circumstance  can  make  good.  A  displacency 
at  the  good  of  others  because  they  enjoy  it,  though 
not  unworthy  of  it,  is  an  absurd  depravity,  sticking 
fast  unto  corrupted  nature,  and  often  too  hard  for 
Humility  and  Charity,  the  great  Suppressors  of  Envy. 
This  surely  is  a  Lyon  not  to  be  strangled  but  by 
Hercules  himself,  or  the  highest  stress  of  our  minds, 
and  an  Atom  of  that  power  which  subdueth  all  things 
unto  it  self. 


OWE  not  thy  Humility  unto  humiliation  from    SECT, 
adversity,  but  look   humbly  down  in   that       14 
State  when  others  look  upwards  upon  thee. 
Think  not  thy  own  shadow  longer  than  that  of  others, 

VOL.  III.  2  F 
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nor  delig:>it;  to  take  tlie  Attitude  of  thveelf.  Be 
patient  in  ttie  age  of  Pride,  when  Men  live  by  shcot 
intervals  of  Reason  under  the  dominion  of  Humor  and 
Passion,  when  it 's  in  the  Power  of  every  one  to  trans- 
form thee  out  of  thy  self,  and  run  thee  into  the  ehoA 
madness.  If  you  cannot  imf tatt  ^s^  jrt  eoHW  Mt 
short  of  Socrates,  and  thow  patient  ~ 
the  Tongues  of  their  Enemies,  while  tbsjf 
they  spit  their  malice  at  brasen  Walk  and  ~ 


SECi.    TET  not  the  Sun  in  Capriean  *  go  do«n. 


IS       I  wrath,  but  write  Uiy 

.1 — ^  the  Curtain  of  night  npaa  i 
up  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion*  and  let  then  be  m  \ 
though  they  had  not  been.  To  {ta^vt  our  TfnMif%  - 
yet  hope  that  God  will  punish  them,  is  nt/t  to  fixn* 
enough.  To  forgive  them  our  selTca,  and  not  t»  pn 
God  to  for^ve  them,  is  a  partial  pleoe  o^  Ctwi^ 
Forgive  thine  enemies  totally,  and  wltboat  maf  ^«hM 
that  however  God  will  rennge  thee.  


SECT.  T  T  THILE  thou  so  hotly  d 
16  V/v  be  not  guilty  of  DiabolisB^  EUlaotU* 
T  V  one  name  with  that  unelean^plril^DoraA 
his  nature  whom  thou  so  much  abborraski  tlwt^ia<lk 
Accuse,  Calumniate,  Backlute^  Whisper,  Ttatiail,  m 
sinistrously  interpret  othen.  D^enerons  dspnnriMi^ 
and  narrow  minded  vices!  not  only  below  SL  Pmh 

'  Even  when  tb«  JHy*  stc  ibortcit.  > 

■  Alluding  unto  the  TowM  of  OfaUfioa  ncaikas^  by  rtimfiii 

which  wu  the  nunc  of  A  Towerof  InqxiiaaaSBlSBMaclkeApMta^ 

whoever  wu  put  Ihereio  wuasit  w«fc  hulid  aH*ri,iaAil  wAiA 

for  ur  but  to  luune  him.  .     .    •    .      t.  ,. 
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noble  Christian  but  Ar%stotle*9  true  Gentleman.^  Trust 
not  with  some  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  Apo- 
cryphal, and  so  read  with  less  fear  that  Stabbing 
Truth,  that  in  company  with  this  vice  thy  religion  is 
in  vain.  Moses  broke  the  Tables  without  breaking  of 
the  Law  ;  but  where  Charity  is  broke,  the  Law  it  self 
is  shattered,  which  cannot  be  whole  without  Love, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  it.  Look  humbly  upon  thy 
Virtues,  and  though  thou  art  Rich  in  some,  yet  think 
thyself  Poor  and  Naked  without  that  Crowning  Grace, 
which  thinketh  no  evil,  which  envieth  not,  which 
beareth,  hopcth,  believeth,  endureth  all  things.  Witli 
these  sure  Graces,  while  busy  Tongues  are  crying  out 
for  a  drop  of  cold  Water,  mutes  may  be  in  happiness, 
and  sing  the  Trisagion^  in  heaven. 


HOWEVER  thy  understanding  may  waver  in  SECT, 
the  Theories  of  True  and  False,  yet  fasten  17 
the  Rudder  of  thy  Will,  steer  strait  unto 
good  and  fall  not  foul  on  evil.  Imagination  is  apt  to 
rove,  and  conjecture  to  keep  no  bounds.  Some  have 
run  out  so  far,  as  to  fancy  the  Stars  might  be  but  the 
light  of  the  Crystalline  Heaven  shot  through  perfora- 
tions on  the  bodies  of  the  Orbs.  Others  more 
Ingeniously  doubt  whether  there  hath  not  been  a  vast 
tract  of  land  in  the  Mlantick  ocean,  which  Earth- 
quakes and  violent  causes  have  long  ago  devoured. 
Speculative  Misapprehensions  may  be  innocuous,  but 
immorality  pernicious;  Theorical  mistakes  and  Phy- 
sical Deviations  may  condemn  our  Judgments,  not  lead 
us  into  Judgment.     But  perversity  of  Will,  immoral 

^  See  Aristotl^s  Ethicks,  chapter  of  Magnanimity. 
'  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
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and  sinful!  enormities  walk  with  Adroiie  and  Nemem 
at  their  Backs,  pursue  us  unto  Judgmcnty  and  leave  m 

viciously  miserable. 


SECT.  T"^ID  early  defiance  unto  those  Vices  which  are  of 
18  r^  thine  inward  Family,  and  having  a  root  in  thy 
X.^  Temper  plead  a  right  and  propriety  in  thee. 
Raise  timely  batteries  against  those  strong  holds  built 
upon  the  Rock  of  Nature,  and  make  this  a  great  part 
of  the  Militia  of  thy  life.  Delude  not  thyself  into 
iniquities  from  participation  or  community,  which 
abate  the  sense  but  not  the  obliquity  of  them.  To 
conceive  sins  less,  or  less  of  sins,  because  others  also 
Transgress,  were  Morally  to  commit  that  natural  £dlacy 
of  Man,  to  take  comfort  from  Society,  and  think  adfer- 
sities  less,  because  others  also  suffer  them.  The  politidc 
nature  of  Vice  must  be  opposed  by  Policy ;  and  therefiiie 
wiser  Honesties  project  and  plot  agaiittt  it.  Wheicin 
notwithstanding  we  are  not  to  rest  in  generals,  or  the 
trite  Stratagems  of  Art.  That  may  succeed  with  one 
which  may  prove  successless  with  another :  There  is  no 
community  or  commonweal  of  Virtue :  Every  man  must 
study  his  own  oeconomy,  and  adapt  such  rules  unto  the 
figure  of  himself. 

SECT.  ¥  AE  substantially  great  in  thy  self,  and  more  than 
1 0  r~^  tliou  appearest  unto  others ;  and  let  the  World 
JL^  be  deceived  in  thee,  as  they  are  in  the  Ughts 
of  Heaven.  Hang  early  plummets  upon  the  heels  of 
Pride,  and  let  Ambition  have  but  an  Epicycle  and 
narrow  circuit  in  thee.  Measure  not  thy  setf  by  thy 
morning  shadow,  but  by  the  extent  of  thy  grave,  and 
Reckon  thy  self  above  the  Earth  by  the  line  thou  must 
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be  contented  with  under  it.  Spread  not  into  bound- 
less Expansions  either  of  designs  or  desires.  Think  not 
that  mankind  liveth  but  for  a  few,  and  that  the  rest 
are  bom  but  to  serve  those  Ambitions,  which  make  but 
flies  of  Men  anc*  wildernesses  of  whole  Nations.  Swell 
not  into  veheme.it  actions  which  imbroil  and  confound 
the  Earth;  but  be  one  of  those  violent  ones  whidi 
force  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.^  If  thou  must  needs 
Rule,  be  Zenoi's  king,  and  enjoy  that  empire  which 
every  Man  gives  himself.  He  who  is  thus  his  own 
Monarch  contentedly  sways  the  Scepter  of  himself,  not 
envying  the  Glory  of  Crowned  Heads  and  Elohims  of 
the  Earth.  Could  the  World  unite  in  the  practise 
of  that  despised  train  of  Virtues,  which  the  Divine 
Ethicks  of  our  Saviour  hath  so  inculcated  upon  us,  the 
furious  face  of  things  must  disappear,  Eden  would  be 
yet  to  be  found,  and  the  Angels  might  look  down  not 
with  pity,  but  Joy  upon  us. 


THOUGH  the  Quickness  of  thine  Ear  were  able  SECT, 
to  reach  the  noise  of  the  Moon,  which  some  20 
think  it  maketh  in  it^s  rapid  revolution; 
though  the  number  of  thy  Ears  should  equal  Argus 
bis  Eyes ;  yet  stop  them  all  with  the  wise  man's  wax, 
and  be  deaf  imto  the  suggestions  of  Tale-bearers, 
Calumniators,  Pickthank  or  Malevolent  Delators,  who 
while  quiet  Men  sleep,  sowing  the  Tares  of  discord  and 
division,  distract  the  tranquillity  of  Charity  and  all 
friendly  Society.  These  are  the  Tongues  that  set  the 
world  on  fire,  cankers  of  reputation,  and,  like  that  of 
Jonas  his  gourd,  wither  a  good  name  in  a  night.  Evil 
Spirits  may  sit  still,  while  these  Spirits  walk  about, 

^  BiatthewzL 
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and  perform  tlie  business  of  Hell.  To  speak  i 
strictly,  our  corrupted  hearts  are  the  Factories  of  t 
Devil,  which  may  be  at  woi^  without  his  \ 
For  when  that  circumveiiting  Spirit  hmJUk  diawB 
Malice,  Envy,  and  all  unri^teoiuacH  onto  mil  nolidl 
habits  in  his  disciple*,  iniqui^  then  gon  m  npoa  il» 
own  legs,  and  if  the  gate  of  Hell  wen  ■hat  np  inr  * 
time,  Vice  would  still  be  fertile  and  pradiioa  tiis  frvb 
of  Hell.  Thus  when  God  fonakea  ua,  EktM  dhu 
leaves  us.  For  such  ofienden  he  looln  upon  is  ■■• 
and  sealed  up,  and  his  temptattona  tlien  nwdlMi'Vilt 
them. 

SECT.        A  NNIHILATE  not  the  Meraei  of  Ood  fay  tkt 

21  /\  Oblivion  of  Ingratitode,  For  OfalnkD  faa 
I  \  kind  of  Annihilatioii,  and  for  thii^  to  bt  * 
though  they  had  not  been,  is  like  unto  never  bria^ 
Make  not  thy  Head  a  GntTe,  but  a  Bepaataij  of 
God's  Mercies.  Though  thou  hadit  the  Memcay  of 
Seneca,  or  Shnonida,  and  CcnucieDce,  the  punefcud 
Memorist  within  us,  yet  trust  not  to  tbj  RaneuliVBt 
in  things  which  need  Fbylacteriea.  Begieter  not  vdf 
strange  but  merciful  occuirejioei :  Let  JBpktmaHim 
not  Ol^jtiadt  give  thee  account  of  hli  murciw.  Lit 
thy  Diaries  stand  thick  with  dutafiil  P 
Asterisks  of  acknowledgment.  And  to  be  i 
and  forget  nothing,  date  not  hia  maej  fioB  flbf 
nativity,  Look  beyond  the  World,  and  befen  tte 
/Eara  of  Adam. 

SECT.    T~\AINT  not  the  Sepukher  of  thy  wl^  and  itatw 

22  r"^  not  ^  beautify  thy  conuptiob.'  Ba  not  -m 
JL  Advocate  for  thy  Vioei,  nor  eall'  ftr  wmtlf 
Hour-Glasses  to  juatiff  thy  impcrfectiaak    TUnk  aot 


-  h. 
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that  always  good  which  thou  thiiikest  thou  canst 
always  make  good,  nor  that  concealed  which  the  bun 
doth  not  behold.  That  which  the  Sun  doth  not  now 
see,  will  be  visible  when  the  Sun  is  out,  and  the  Stars 
are  fallen  from  Heaven.  Mean  while  there  is  no 
darkness  unto  Conscience;  which  can  see  without 
Light,  and  in  the  deepest  obscurity  give  a  dear 
Draught  of  things,  which  the  Cloud  of  dissimulation 
hath  concealed  from  all  eyes.  There  is  a  natural 
standing  Court  within  us,  examining,  acquitting,  and 
condemning  at  the  Tribunal  of  ourselves,  wherein 
iniquities  have  their  natural  Theta^s  and  no  nocent  is 
absolved  by  the  verdict  of  himself.  And  therefore 
although  our  transgressions  shall  be  tryed  at  the  last 
bar,  the  process  need  not  be  long :  for  the  Judge  of  all 
knoweth  all,  and  every  Man  will  nakedly  know  himself. 
And  when  so  few  are  like  to  plead  not  Guilty,  the 
Assize  must  soon  have  an  end. 


COMPLY  with  some  humours,  bear  with  others,  SECT, 
but  serve  none.  Civil  complacency  consists  28 
with  decent  honesty:  Flattery  is  a  Juggler, 
and  no  Kin  unto  Sincerity.  But  while  thou  main- 
tainest  the  plain  path,  and  scomest  to  flatter  others, 
fall  not  into  self  Adulation,  and  become  not  thine  own 
Parasite.  Be  deaf  unto  thy  self,  and  be  not  betrayed 
at  home.  Self-credulity,  pride,  and  levity  lead  unto 
self-Idolatry.  There  is  no  Damocles  like  unto  self 
opinion,  nor  any  Siren  to  our  own  fawning  Concep- 
tions. To  magnify  our  minor  things,  or  hug  ourselves 
in  our  apparitions ;  to  afford  a  credulous  Ear  unto  the 
clawing  suggestions  of  fancy;  to  pass  our  days  in 
painted  mistakes  of  our  selves ;  and  though  we  behold 
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our  own  blood,  to  think  ourselves  the  sons  of  Jvfnter ; ' 
are  blandishments  of  self  love,  worse  than  outward 
delusion.  By  this  Imposture  Wise  Men  iometima 
are  Mistaken  in  their  Elevation,  and  look  above  tbem- 
selves.  And  Fools,  which  are  Antipodes  unto  the 
Wise,  conceive  themselves  to  be  but  their  Periaxi,  and 
in  the  same  paraUel  with  them. 


SECT.  "r~^E  not  a  Heraiks  Juren»  abroad,  and  a  Poltroo 
24i  r~A  within  thy  self.  To  chase  our  Enemies  out  of 
.M^J  the  Field,  and  be  led  captive  by  our  Vices ;  to 
beat  down  our  Foes,  and  fall  down  to  our  Concupi- 
scences ;  are  Solecisms  in  Moral  Schools,  and  no  Laurel 
attends  them.  To  well  manage  our  Affections,  and 
wild  Horses  of  Plato,  are  the  highest  Circenses ;  and 
the  noblest  Digladiation  is  in  the  Theater  of  our 
selves;  for  therein  our  inward  Antagonists,  not  only 
like  common  Gladiators,  with  ordinary  Weapons  and 
down  right  Blows  make  at  us,  but  also  like  Retiary  and 
Laqueary  Combatants,  with  Nets,  Frauds,  and  En- 
tanglements,  fall  upon  us.  Weapons  for  such  combats 
are  not  to  be  forged  at  lApara:  Vulcan''^  Art  doth 
nothing  in  this  internal  Militia;  wherein  not  the 
Armour  of  Jchillet,  but  the  Armature  of  St.  Paul, 
gives  the  Glorious  day,  and  Triumphs  not  Leading  up 
into  Capitols,  but  up  into  the  highest  Heavens.  And 
therefore  while  so  many  think  it  the  only  valour  to 
command  and  master  others,  study  thou  the  Dominion 
of  thy  self,  and  quiet  thine  own  Commotions,  Let 
Right  Reason  be  thy  Lycurgtu,  and  lift  up  thy  hand 
-  unto  the  Law  of  it ;  move  by  the  Intelligences  of  the 
Buperiour  Faculties,  not  by  the  Rapt  of  Passion,  nor 
'  A£  AUxaiiJtr  the  Great  did. 


efXT 
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merely  by  that  of  Temper  and  Constitution.  They 
who  are  merely  carried  on  by  the  Wheel  of  such 
Inclinations,  without  the  Hand  and  Guidance  of 
Sovereign  Reason,  are  but  the  Automatons  part  of 
mankind,  rather  lived  than  living,  or  at  least  under- 
living  themselves. 

t£T  not  Fortune,  which  hath  no  name  in  Scripture,  SECT, 
have  any  in  thy  Divinity.  Let  Providence,  25 
-^  not  Chance,  have  the  honour  of  thy  acknow- 
ledgments, and  be  thy  (Edipus  in  Contingences.  Mark 
well  the  Paths  and  winding  Ways  thereof;  but  be  not 
too  wise  in  the  Construction,  or  sudden  in  the  Appli- 
cation. The  Hand  of  Providence  writes  often  by 
Abbreviatures,  Hieroglyphicks  or  short  Characters, 
which,  like  the  Laconism  on  the  Wall,  are  not  to  be 
made  out  but  by  a  Hint  or  Key  from  that  Spirit  which 
indited  them\  Leave  future  occurrences  to  their  un- 
certainties, think  that  which  is  present  thy  own ;  And 
since  ^tis  easier  to  foretell  an  Eclipse,  than  a  foul  Day 
at  some  distance.  Look  for  little  Regular  below. 
Attend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of  Things,  and 
what  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the  Chaos  of  Futurity. 
The  uncertainty  and  ignorance  of  Things  to  come  makes 
tlie  World  new  unto  us  by  unexpected  Emergences; 
whereby  we  pass  not  our  days  in  the  trite  road  of 
affairs  aflbrding  no  Novity ;  for  the  novellizing  Spirit 
of  Man  lives  by  variety,  and  the  new  Faces  of  Things. 

THOUGH    a    contented    Mind    enlargeth   the    sECT. 
dimension  of  little  things;  and  unto  some      26 
^tis  Wealth  enough  not  to  be  Poor;   and 
others  are  well  content,  if  they  be  but  Rich  enough 
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to  be  Uoiie«t,  and  to  give  everjr  Mau  hia  <1im  i  ^ei  AIL 
not  into  that  oboolete  AffectaticNi  of  Ifcawiy  to  ttn* 
away  thy  Money,  and  to  vqcet  i"" 
Honourable  stations  in  thi«  oourtif  takt  t 
World.  Old  Generority  ii  HipoMniiuatadU  aad  MMk 
contempt  of  the  World  out  of  dat&  No  Man  bpiV' 
like  to  refuse  the  fitvour  of  great  onn,  or  be  cuoIbI 
to  say  unto  Princes,  stand  out  of  my  Sun.  And  if 
any  there  be  of  such  antiquated  Bcsolutions,  they  nrv 
not  like  to  be  tempted  out  of  tlian  liy  great  ones ;  and 
*tis  fur  if  they  escape  the  name  of  Hypocondriacks  fruiii 
the  Genius  of  latter  times,  unto  whoni  contempt  of  tlic 
World  is  the  roost  contemptible  opinion,  and  to  he 
able,  like  Bias,  to  cany  all  they  have  about  them  wen 
to  be  the  eighth  Wise-man.  Howerer,  the  old  tetrick 
Philosophers  lookM  always  with  Indignation  upon  such 
a  Face  of  Things ;  and  observing  tlie  unnatural  cunent 
of  Riches,  Power,  and  Honourin  tlie  World,  and  withal 
the  imperfection  and  demerit  of  peraims  often  advanced 
unto  liiem,  were  tempted  into  angry  Opinions,  that 
Affairs  were  ordered  more  by  Stan  than  Reason,  and 
that  things  went  on  rather  by  Lottery,  than  Election. 


SECT.  TF  thy  Vessel  be  but  small  iis  the  Ocean  of  this 
27  I  World,  if  Meanness  of  Po'ssesJona  be  thy  allot- 
X  ment  upon  Earth,  forget  not  those  Virtues  which 
the  great  disposer  of  alt  bids  thee  to  entertain  from 
thy  Quality  and  Condition,  that  is.  Submission, 
HumUity,  Content  of  mind,  and  Industry.  Content 
may  dwell  in  all  Statiwu.  To  be  low,  but  abore 
contempt,  niay  be  hi^  enoagfa'  ta  be  Happy.  But 
many  of  low  Degree  may  be  hi^ier  than  computed, 
and  some  Cubits  abore  the  'M^rmrtt  Commensuratioo ; 


■<B-ita— ■  U I J    ■      A 
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for  in  all  States  Virtue  gives  Qualifications,  and  Allow- 
ances, which  make  out  defects.  Rough  Diamonds  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  Pebbles,  and  Meanness  may  be 
Rich  in  Accomplishments,  which  Riches  in  vain  desire. 
If  our  merits  be  above  our  Stations,  if  our  intrinsecal 
Value  be  greater  than  what  we  go  for,  or  our  Value 
than  our  Valuation,  and  if  we  stand  higher  in  6od\ 
than  in  the  Censor^s  Book ;  it  may  make  some  equitable 
balance  in  the  inequalities  of  this  World,  and  there 
may  be  no  such  vast  Chasm  or  Gulf  between  disparities 
as  common  Measures  determine.  The  Divine  Eye 
looks  upon  high  and  low  differently  from  that  of  Man. 
They  who  seem  to  stand  upon  Olympus^  and  high 
mounted  unto  our  eyes,  may  be  but  in  the  Valleys,  and 
low  Ground  unto  his;  for  he  looks  upon  those  as 
highest  who  nearest  approach  his  Divinity,  and  upon 
those  as  lowest  who  are  farthest  from  it. 


WHEN  thou  lookest  upon  the  Imperfections  of  SECT, 
others,  allow  one  Eye  for  what  is  Laudable  28 
in  them,  and  the  balance  they  have  from 
some  excellency,  which  may  render  them  considerable. 
While  we  look  with  fear  or  hatred  upon  the  Teeth  of 
the  Viper,  we  may  behold  his  Eye  with  love.  In 
venemous  Natures  something  may  be  amiable:  Poy- 
sons  afford  Antipoysons:  nothing  is  totally,  or  alto- 
gether uselessly  bad.  Notable  Virtues  are  sometimes 
dashed  with  notorious  Vices,  and  in  some  vicious 
tempers  have  been  found  illustrious  Acts  of  Virtue; 
which  makes  such  observable  worth  in  some  actions  of 
king  Demetrius,  Ankmiua,  and  Ahah,  as  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  same  kind  in  Aristides,  Numa,  or  David. 
Constancy,  Generosity,  Clemency,  and  Liberality,  have 


« 
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been  liighly  conspicuoue  in  some  Persons  not  maritt 
out  in  other  concerns  for  Example  or  Iirftetkn.  BHk 
since  Goodness  is  exemplary  in  all,  if  atiicn  ham  Bot 
our  Virtues,  let  us  not  be  waoting  in  thdn,  Bor  aDOB- 
ing  them  for  their  Vices  whoeof  we  ate  fraa,  bs  ooB- 
demned  by  their  Virtues,  wherdn  w«  an  diSMBt 
There  is  Dross,  Alloy,  and  EnbasenMUt  in  all  hoHiB 
Temper;  and  he  flieth  without  Wuig^  iriM>  Ofaifca  to 
find  Ophyr  or  pure  Metal  in  any.  For  poftatiail  h 
not  like  Light  centered  in  any  one  body,  but  Uka  the 
dispersed  Seminalities  of  V^etaUn  at  tihe  CMatioi 
scattered  through  the  whtde  Masa  of  tba  £artii»  am 
place  producing  all  and  almoit  all  noM.  So  that  Vi 
well,  if  a  perfect  Man  can  be  mad*  oat  ct  tmsj  lfa% 
and  to  the  Perfect  Eye  of  God  even  out  of  liaaHaA, 
Time,  which  perfects  scHoe  TUngt,  ii^Mrfaeta  akft 
othersX  Could  we  intimately  appnlwad  tb*  UmM 
Man,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  intellect  of  God  npoD  Um 
first  exertion  by  Creation,  we  might  i 


comprehend  our  present  Degenamtiim,  and  bowirid^|f 
we  are  fallen  from  the  pure  Exemplar  md  Uaaef  on 
Nature :  for  alter  this  coin^Te  Elongation  ftoMl  a 
primitive  and  pure  Cteation,  we  aie  atmoat  laat  b 
Degeneration ;  and  Adam  baJik  not  only  ftUan  ftM 
his  Creator,  but  we  ounelna  from  Jdom,  oar  TjvhQ 
and  primary  Generator^ 


SECT.  y^'X  UARREL  not  rashly  with  AdTCnifcka  mt  7* 
29  I  I  understood ;  and  orerlook  not  the  Iblrin 
^^^  often  bound  up  in  them.  Ftar  ve  tnniMw 
^'^^  not  8uffici«itly  the  good  of  tMa,  mm  bUj 
compute  tbe  Mercies  of  FravidcBOe  la  tUlfB  « 
at  first  hand.      The   fiuDoM  Jm~ 
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invited  to  a  feast  by  Aloysio  Fieschi  with  design  to 
Kill  him,  just  the  night  before,  fell  mercifully  into  a 
fit  of  the  Grout  and  so  escaped  that  mischief.  When 
Cato  intended  to  Kill  himself,  from  a  blow  which  he 
gave  his  servant,  who  would  not  reach  his  Sword  unto 
him,  his  Hand  so  swell'^d  that  he  had  much  ado  to 
Effect  his  design.  Hereby  any  one  but  a  resolved 
Stoick  might  have  taken  a  fair  hint  of  consideration, 
and  that  some  merciful  Genius  would  have  contrived 
his  preservation.  To  be  sagacious  in  such  intercur- 
rences  is  not  Superstition,  but  wary  and  pious  Dis- 
cretion ;  and  to  contemn  such  hints  were  to  be  deaf 
unto  the  speaking  hand  of  God,  wherein  Socrates  and 
Cardan  would  hardly  have  been  mistaken. 


BREAK  not  open  the  gate  of  Destruction,  and  SECT, 
make  no  haste  or  bustle  unto  Ruin.  Post  not  qq 
heedlessly  on  unto  the  non  ultra  of  Folly,  or 
precipice  of  Perdition.  Let  vicious  ways  have  their 
Tropicks  and  Deflexions,  and  swim  in  the  Waters  of 
Sin  but  as  in  the  AsphaUich  Lake,  though  smeared  and 
defiled,  not  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  thou  hast  dipt 
thy  foot  in  the  Brink,  yet  venture  not  over  Rubicon. 
Run  not  into  Extremities  from  whence  there  is  no 
regression.  In  the  vicious  ways  of  the  World  it 
mercifully  falleth  out  that  we  become  not  extempore 
wicked,  but  it  taketh  some  time  and  pains  to  undo 
ourselves.  We  fall  not  from  Virtue,  like  Vulcan  from 
Heaven,  in  a  day.  Bad  Dispositions  require  some 
time  to  grow  into  bad  Habits,  bad  Habits  must 
undermine  good,  and  often  repeated  acts  make  us 
habitually  evil :  so  that  by  gradual  depravations,  and 
while  we  are  but  staggeringly  evil,  we  are  not  left 
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without  Parentheses  of  considerations,  tJiuug'htful 
rebukes,  And  merciful  interventions,  to  rccal  us  unto 
ourselves.  For  the  Wisdom  of  God  hath  methodu'd 
the  course  of  things  unto  the  best  advantage  of  good- 
neae,  and  thinking  Con&iderators  overlook  not  the  tract 
thereof. 


SECT.  /"^^INCE  Men  and  Women  have  their  proper  Virtues 
3]  ^^k  and  Vices,  and  even  Twins  of  different  sexes 
*v->'  have  not  only  distinct  coverings  in  the  Womb, 
hut  differing  qualities  and  Virtuous  Habits  after; 
transplftce  not  their  Proprieties,  and  confound  not 
their  Distinctions.  Let  Masculine  and  feminiDe 
accomplishments  shine  in  their  proper  Orbs,  and  adorn 
their  Respective  subjects.  However  unite  not  the 
Vices  of  both  Sexes  in  one ;  be  not  Monstrous  in 
Iniquity,  nur  Hermaphroditically  Vitious. 

SECT.  TF  generous  Honesty,  Valour,  and  plain  Dealing,  be 
82  I  the  Cognisance  of  thy  Family  or  Characteristick 
.1.  of  thy  Country,  hold  fast  such  inclinations  aacki 
in  with  thy  first  Breath,  and  which  lay  in  the  Cradle 
with  thee.  Fall  not  into  transforming  degenerations, 
which  under  the  old  name  create  a  new  Nation.  Be 
not  an  Alien  in  thine  own  Nation ;  bring  not  Oronia 
into  Tiber  i  learn  the  Virtues  not  the  Vices  of  thy 
foreign  Neighbours,  and  make  thy  imitation  by  dis- 
cretion not  contagion.  Feel  something  of  thyself  iD 
the  noble  Acts  of  thy  Ancestors,  and  6nd  in  thine  own 
Genius  that  of  thy  Predecessors.  Rest  not  under  the 
Expired  merits  of  others,  shine  by  those  of  thy  own. 
Flame  not  like  the  central  fire  which  cnlightiieth  no 
Eyes,  which  no  Man  seeth,and  most  men  think  there's 
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no  such  thing  to  be  seen.  Add  one  Ray  unto  the 
common  Lustre ;  add  not  only  to  the  Number  but  the 
Note  of  thy  Generation ;  and  prove  not  a  Cloud  but 
an  Asterisk  m  thy  Region. 


SINCE  thou  hast  an  Alarum  in  thy  Breast,  which  SECT, 
tells  thee  thou  hast  a  Living  Spirit  in  thee  88 
above  two  thousand  times  in  an  hour;  dull 
not  away  thy  Days  in  sloathful  supinity  and  the 
tediousness  of  doing  nothing.  To  strenuous  Minds 
there  is  an  inquietude  in  overquietness,  and  no 
laboriousness  in  labour;  and  to  tread  a  mile  after 
the  slow  pace  of  a  Snail,  or  the  heavy  measures  of 
the  Lazy  of  Brazilia,  were  a  most  tiring  Pennance, 
and  worse  than  a  race  of  some  furlongs  at  the  Olym- 
picks.  The  rapid  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  rather  imitable  by  our  Thoughts,  than  our  cor- 
poreal Motions;  yet  the  solenm  motions  of  our  lives 
amount  unto  a  greater  measure  than  is  commonly 
apprehended.  Some  few  men  have  surrounded  the 
Globe  of  the  Earth;  yet  many  in  the  set  Locomo- 
tions and  movements  of  their  days  have  measured 
the  circuit  of  it,  and  twenty  thousand  miles  have 
been  exceeded  by  them.  Move  circumspectly  not 
meticulously,  and  rather  carefully  sollicitous  than 
anxiously  soUicitudinous.  Think  not  there  is  a  Lyon 
in  the  way,  nor  walk  with  Leaden  Sandals  in  the 
paths  of  Goodness;  but  in  all  Virtuous  motions  let 
Prudence  determine  thy  measures.  Strive  not  to  run 
like  Hercules  a  furlong  in  a  breath :  Festination  may 
prove  Precipitation;  Deliberating  delay  may  be  wise 
cunctation,  and  slowness  no  sloathfiilness. 
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SECT.  /  ^INCE  virtuous  actions  have  their  own  Trumpets, 
84  ^^^  and  without  any  noise  from  thy  self  will  han 
V^-^  their  resound  abroad ;  busy  not  thy  best 
Member  in  the  Encomium  of  thy  self.  Praise  is  a  debt 
we  owe  unto  the  Virtues  of  others,  and  due  unto  oar 
own  from  all,  whom  Mftlke  hath  not  nwde  Mafei^ 
or  Envy  struck  Dumb.  Fall  not  hmrenr  tato  tki 
CMumon  prararicating  w«j  of  wdi  ajmmtaSMm  wtA 
boasting,  by  deDoting  the  inpMfeettau  at  <  *^^ 
He  who  discommended  othan  oUiqvdy  « 
himself.  He  who  whiipen  thilr  iainiitfai  | 
bis  own  Exemption  ftnn  them; 
says,  I  am  not  aa  this  PoblioMi,  or  ilic  Xigtrt* 
I  talk  of.  Open  ostentation  mmI  loud  vaim-^BMj  fa 
more  tolerable  than  this  oUiqnitj,  M  hot  caatai^g 
some  Froath,  no  Ink,  aa  bat  conriitiiy  ^^  *  t 
piece  of  folly,  nor  complicated  with  i 
I  Superfluously  we  seek  a  pncaric 
every  good  Man  hatb  his  plaatHta 
and  though  his  Tongue  be  ^IcBt,  ia  ■ 
Cymbals  in  his  BreasL  Conwie—MH  will  I 
Panegyrist,  and  never  forget  to  vown  ami 
unto  himself. 


SECT.    ~r~\LESS  not  thy  sdf  Milj  that  thou  ««t  1 
85       r~^    Athens ;  ^  but  among  tby  mult^jvd  a 

J ^    ledgments  lift  op  one  hand  it       ~~ 

thou  wert  bom  of  Honest  PaMuta,  that  Ifniiitjl, 
Humility,  Patience,  and  Vesadty  laj  in  Ibe  anip 
Egg,  and  came  into  the  WoiM  witii  ttaa.  Vgt^ 
sudi  foundations  thou  may^  be  Hafpy  Im  a  TlituHl 

>  Hie  oigcT  est,  hnnc  H  Remae  careto.    Amm^ 

*  A*  SMra/ti  Hi.    <4i'Am/ ■  phca  flf  Lsi^taf  Md  €hH|k 
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precocity,  and  make  an  early  and  long  walk  in  Good- 
ness; so  may'^st  thou  more  naturally  feel  the  con- 
trariety of  Vice  unto  Nature,  and  resist  some  by  the 
Antidote  of  thy  Temper.  As  Charity  covers,  so 
Modesty  preventeth  a  multitude  of  sins ;  withholding 
from  noon  day  Vices  and  brazen-browM  Iniquities, 
from  sinning  on  the  house-top,  and  painting  our 
follies  with  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Where  this  Virtue  ' 
reigneth,  though  Vice  may  show  its  Head,  it  cannot 
be  in  its  Glory:  where  shame  of  sin  sets,  look  not 
for  Virtue  to  arise;  for  when  Modesty  taketh  Wing, 
Astrcea  ^  goes  soon  after. 

THE  Heroical  vein  of  Mankind  runs  much  in  SECT, 
the  Souldiery,  and  couragious  part  of  the  86 
World;  and  in  that  form  we  oftenest  find 
Men  above  Men.  History  is  full  of  the  gallantry  of 
that  Tribe ;  and  when  we  read  their  notable  Acts,  we 
easily  find  what  a  difference  there  is  between  a  Life 
in  Plutarch  and  in  Laertius,  Where  true  Fortitude 
dwells.  Loyalty,  Bounty,  Friendship,  and  Fidelity, 
may  be  found.  A  man  may  confide  in  persons  con- 
stituted for  noble  ends,  who  dare  do  and  suffer,  and 
who  have  a  Hand  to  burn  for  their  Country  and  their 
Friend.  Small  and  creeping  things  are  the  product  of 
petty  Souls.  He  is  like  to  be  mistaken,  who  makes 
choice  of  a  covetous  Man  for  a  Friend,  or  relieth  upon 
the  Reed  of  narrow  and  poltron  Friendship.  Pityful 
things  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  cottages  of  such 
Breasts;  but  bright  Thoughts,  clear  Deeds,  Con- 
stancy, Fidelity,  Bounty,  and  generous  Honesty  are 
the  Gems  of  noble  Minds ;  wherein,  to  derogate  from 
none,  the  true  Heroick  English  Gentleman  hath  no  Peer. 

^  Astraa  Goddess  of  justice  and  consequently  of  all  firtue. 

VOL.  in.  2  G 
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SECT.  y^UNISH  Dot  thy  lelf  with  Flwon;  OInt  *a| 
1  r^    thy    sense    with    palatire    DeliglltB;  'tier  ffr- 

■^  renge  the  contempt  of  TempnaiMB  faj  ttie 
penalty  of  Satiety.  Were  there  an  Age  of  idSgtA  dr 
any  pleasure  durable,  who  would  not  hoDOUr  KihfiiaY 
but  the  Race  of  Delight  ii  ihort,  and  FleMnm  hut 
mutable  faces.  The  pleuuret  of  one  age  aie  oat 
pleasures  in  another,  and  their  lim  lUl  AnA  of 
our  own.  Even  in  our  seniual  ia.y%  tite  ihiimnfi  of 
delight  is  in  its  seldonmeas  or  rarity,  and  ating  ialfti 
satiety:  Mediocrity  is  its  life,  and  iBamodwey  Mi 
Confiision.  The  Luxuriom  Empenn  of  old  inam- 
dderately  satiated  themselTCS  with  the  daiatleB  of  Baa 
and  Land,  till,  wearied  throngh  all  nrictki,  ttifr 
refections  became  a  stody  unto  tiwm,  and  HtKf  ^mtt 
fain  to  feed  by  loTention.  Norket  hi  tfne  "Bft- 
curiam!  which  by  medlooity,  paudly,  qdiok  wi 
healthful  Appetite,  makes  delig^  naarUj  aoa^^' 
able ;  whereby  I^ncunu  himsdf  ftmild  Jt^iilai^t  fai^* 
in  a  piece  of  Cytheridian  Cheew,  and  the  ttmigaai  'ttt 
Nightingals  in  a  dish  of  Onymn.  Herriiy  heaMtt 
and  temperate  poverty  hath  the  atart  of  amamiiOKff 
Luxury ;  unto  whose  clear  and  uked  appethe  arnqT 
meal  is  a  feast,  and  in  one  afaigle  dlab  tlw  flnt  eoBii 
at MeieUug;'  who  ore  cheaply hnngty,  and  nmrloadr 

'  Ctrtimm/evii,  tot  a  ddlcion  hit. 

*  JVMkOw  fail  riotMi  Ptntlfiaa  Baffu,  lbs  |MatiMM]r  wtasaHIk 
to  be  wen  id  MatrtHus. 
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their  liungcr,  or  advantage  of  a  craving  appetite, 
because  obvious  food  contents  it;  while  Nero^  half 
famishM,  could  not  feed  upon  a  piece  of  Bread,  and 
lingring  after  his  snowed  water,  hardly  got  down  an 
ordinary  cup  of  Calda.'  By  such  circumscriptions  of 
pleasure  the  contemned  Philosophers  reserved  unto 
themselves  the  F?cret  of  Delight,  which  the  HeUiuPs 
of  those  days  lost  in  their  exorbitances.  In  vain  we 
study  Delight :  It  is  at  the  command  of  every  sober 
Mind,  and  in  every  sense  bom  with  us :  but  Nature, 
who  teachcth  us  the  rule  of  pleasure,  instructeth  also 
in  the  bounds  thereof,  and  where  its  line  expireth. 
And  therefore  Temperate  Minds,  not  pressing  their 
pleasures  until  the  sting  appeareth,  enjoy  their  con- 
tentations  contentedly,  and  without  regret,  and  so 
escape  the  folly  of  excess,  to  be  pleased  unto  dis- 
placency. 


BRING  candid  Eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  mens  SECT« 
works,  and  let  not  ZoUism  or  Detraction  blast  2 
well  intended  labours.  He  that  endureth  no 
faults  in  mens  writings  must  only  read  his  own, 
wherein  for  the  most  part  all  appeareth  White. 
Quotation  mistakes,  inadvertency,  expedition,  and 
human  Lapses  may  make  not  only  Moles  but  Warts 
in  Learned  Authors,  who  notwithstanding  being 
judged  by  the  capital  matter  admit  not  of  dis- 
paragement. I  should  unwillingly  affirm  that  Cicero 
was  but  slightly  versed  in  Horner^  because  in  his 
work  de  Gloria  he  ascribed  those  verses  unto  Ajax^ 
which  were  delivered  by  Hector,     What  if  Plautus 

*  Nero  in  his  flight     Sueton,  *  Calda  gtlidttpu  ministir. 
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in  the  account  of  HeraUea  mutakstti  oatiwilj  IK 
conception  P  Who  woald  bave  mcMi  UMm^iti  tt 
Apol&naria  Sidotma,  who  Kems  to  mictake  tJw  ri«tt 
T^^jDTu  for  Euphrates;  and  though  a  gmd  HMoriH 
and  learned  Bishop  of  Auvergiu  had  the  nfaAitBM 
to  be  out  in  the  Story  of  Damd,  —n^g  — ntica 
of  him  when  the  Ark  was  sent  back  bj  Uw  FUUmI 
upon  a  Cart;  which  waa  before  hb  time^  ^Ml^^ 
I  have  no  great  opinion  of'AfiiidUai»r«  laamn^jKi 
I  shall  not  presently  say,  that  he  waa  hot  &  NoviflB  h 
Roman  History,  because  he  waa  mistaken  in  pladqg 
Commothts  after  tfae  Enipen>ur  StventM.  Cajntiltbiilks 
are  to  be  narrowly  eyed,  collatoal  Lapwa  and  ciiBim- 
stantial  deliveries  not  to  be  too  strictly  sifted.  And 
if  the  substantial  subject  be  well  fiisged  on^  *• 
need  not  examine  the  sparks,  which  izr^ululy  tij 
from  it. 


SECT.    TET   well    weighed    Considoation^  not  itiff 
3         I  peremptory    Anumptians,    goida    tt^ 

^  .■>  courses.  Pen,  and  Actaooi.  To  begs 
continue  our  works  like  Tnimeffttit$  at  old,  a 
certi  verum  atque  verutimum  ttt^  woold  aonndsM^ 
gantly  unto  present  Ean  in  this  strict  onqi 
Age,  wherein,  for  the  most  part)  Hmbablj', 
Perhaps,  will  hardly  serve  to  moUiff  tka  J9]^rilB) 
captious  Contradictors.  If  Cardam  sutt  thst  a 
Parrot  is  a  beautiful  Bird,  Scaligar  will  set  his  mfe( 
o'  work  to  prove  it  a  defonned  Ammal.  TIm  Omh 
p«^e  of  all  Physical  Tnitht  is  not  so  nlnilj  joUrir 
but  opposition  may  find  intnirion,  nor  ^«Ky«  «•> 
closely  maintained,  as  not  to  sufEe 
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Positions  seem  quodlibetically  constituted,  and  like 
a  Delphian  blade  will  cut  on  both  sides.  Some  Truths 
seem  almost  Falshoods,  and  some  .Falshoods  almost 
Truths;  wherein  Falshood  and  Truth  seem  almost 
iequilibriously  stated,  and  but  a  few  grains  of  dis- 
tinction to  bear  down  the  ballance.  Some  have  digged 
deep,  yet  glanced  by  the  Royal  Vein ;  and  a  man  may 
come  unto  the  Pericardium^  but  not  the  Heart  of 
Truth.  Besides,  many  things  are  known,  as  some  are 
seen,  that  is  by  Parallaxis,  or  at  some  distance  from 
their  true  and  proper  beings,  the  superficial  regard 
of  things  having  a  different  aspect  from  their  true 
and  central  Natures.  And  this  moves  sober  Pens 
unto  suspensory  and  timorous  assertions,  nor  presently 
to  obtrude  them  as  Sibyls  leaves,  which  after  con- 
siderations may  find  to  be  but  folious  apparances, 
and  not  the  central  and  vital  interiors  of  truth. 


VALUE  the  Judicious,  and  let  not  mere  SECT, 
acquests  in  minor  parts  of  Learning  gain  4 
thy  preexistimation.  Tis  an  unjust  way 
of  compute  to  magnify  a  weak  Head  for  some  Latin 
abilities,  and  to  undervalue  a  solid  Judgment,  because 
he  knows  not  the  genealogy  of  Hector,  When  that 
notable  King  of  France  ^  would  have  his  son  to  know 
but  one  sentence  in  Latin,  had  it  been  a  good  one, 
perhaps  it  had  been  enough.  Natural  parts  and  good 
Judgments  rule  the  World.  States  are  not  governed 
by  Ergotisms.  Many  have  Ruled  well  who  could  not 
perhaps  define  a  Commonwealth,  and  they  who  imder- 
stand  not  the  Globe  of  the  Earth  command  a  great 
part    of    it.     Where    natural    Logick    prevails  not, 

^  Lewis  the  Eleventh.     Qui  netcit  dissimulart  mscii  Rignar$n 


I 
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Artificial  too  often  faileth.  Where  Nature  fiUa  the 
Sails,  the  Vessel  goes  smoothly  on,  and  when  Judg- 
ment is  the  Pilo*,  the  Ensurance  need  not  be  high. 
When  Industry  builds  upon  Nature,  we  may  expect 
ryramids:  where  that  foundatian  ii  < 
structure  must  be  low.  Tliej  do  most  bj  I 
could  do  much  without  them ;  and  ha  tiwt  c 
himself  unto  himself  is  the  mbitantial  1 


1ET  thy  Studies  be  as 
and  Contemplatioiu :  but  Hy  not  only  ujkir 
_^  the  wings  of  Imagination ;  Jovq  Sense  uoto 
Reason,  and  Experiment  unto  Speculation,  and  so 
give  life  unto  Embryon  Trutht.  and  Verities  yet  in 
their  Chaos,  lliere  is  nothing  mure  acceptable  unto 
the  Ingenious  World,  than  this  noble  Eluctation  of 
Truth;  wherein,  against  the  tenacity  of  Prejudice 
and  Prescription,  this  Century  now  prevaileth.  What 
Libraries  of  new  Volumes  aftertiuies*will  behold,  uuf 
in  what  a  new  Worid  of  Knowledge  the  eyes  of  oar 
poster:ty  may  be  happy,  a  few  Ages  may  joyfully 
declare ;  and  is  but  a  cold  thought  onto  those,  who 
cannot  hope  to  behold  thia  £zantlation  of  Tnith,  ur 
that  obscured  Virgin  half  oot  of  the  Pit  Which 
might  make  some  content  with  a  commutation  of  tlte 
time  of  their  lives,  and  to  commend  the  Fancy  of  the 
Pythagorean  metempsychons ;  whereby  they  might 
hope  to  enjoy  this  happineu  io  their  third  or  fourth 
selves,  and  behold  that  in  PytJu^oras,  which  they  now 
but  foresee  in  Eaj^iorhva}    The  World,  which  took 

'  Ipse  tgo,  nam  mtmimi,  TH/ami  im  Imtftn  ItK 
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but  six  days  to  make,  is  like  to  take  six  thousand  to 
make  out :  mean  while  old  Truths  voted  down  begin 
to  resume  their  places,  and  new  ones  arise  upon  us; 
wherein  there  is  no  comfort  in  the  happiness  of  Tuthfa 
Elizium,^  or  any  satisfaction  from  the  Ghosts  of  the 
Ancients,  who  knew  so  little  of  what  is  now  well 
known.  Men  disparage  not  Antiquity,  who  prudently 
exalt  new  Enquiries,  and  make  not  them  the  Judges  of 
Truth,  who  were  but  fellow  Enquirers  of  it.  Who  can 
but  magnify  the  Endeavors  of  Aristotle^  and  the  noble 
start  which  Learning  had  under  him;  or  less  than 
pitty  the  slender  progression  made  upon  such  advan- 
tages P  While  many  Centuries  were  lost  in  repetitions 
and  transcriptions  sealing  up  the  Book  of  Knowledge. 
And  therefore  rather  than  to  swell  the  leaves  of 
Learning  by  fruitless  Repetitions,  to  sing  the  same 
Song  in  all  Ages,  nor  adventure  at  Essays  beyond  the 
attempt  of  others,  many  would  be  content  that  some 
would  write  like  Helmont  and  Paracelsus ;  and  be  will- 
ing to  endure  the  monstrosity  of  some  opinions,  for 
divers  singular  notions  requiting  such  aberrations. 


DESPISE  not  the  obliquities  of  younger  ways,  SECT, 
nor  despair  of  better  things  whereof  there  is  Q 
yet  no  prospect.  Who  would  imagine  that 
Diogenes^  who  in  his  younger  days  was  a  falsifier  of 
Money,  should  in  the  after  course  of  his  life  be  so  great 
a  contemner  of  Metal  ?  Some  Negros  who  believe  the 
Resurrection,  think  that  they  shall  Rise  white.^  Even 
in  this  life  Regeneration  may  imitate  Resurrection, 

^  Who  comforted  himself  that  he  should  there  cooTerse  with  the  old 
Philosophers. 
'  Mandelslo. 


4 
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our  black  and  vitious  tinctures  may  wear  off,  and 
goodness  cloath  us  with  candour.  Good  adtnonitiotiit 
Knock  not  always  in  vain,  lluse  wUI  b*.  difiti 
Examples  of  God>  nwrcj,  and  tfas  Angria  mnit  -sot 
want  their  charitable  Rejoycet  tor  the  oounnkm  «f 
lost  Sinners.  JFigures  of  moit  Angki  do  BiMiil 
approach  unto  'Circlei,  whlefa  have  no  Aji^m  «I  A 
Some  may  be  near  unto  gooipwi,  who  «t«  uMurind 
far  &om  it,  and  many  thingi  happn.  But  Iftifytl 
ensue  from  any  proaisei  of  AnteoedeDda^  Calpilli 
beginnings  have  found  commandabla  eatOaAmmt  Ml 
in&mous  courses  pious  relrncUtioM.  DetatiUi 
Sinners  have  proved  exemplary  'Convwii  on  Fwlh, 
and  may  be  Glorious  in  Mib  ApaitmcBt  of  Mtrg 
Magdaien  in  Heaven.  Men  are  not  the  Mune  ♦''■"^g^ ' 
all  divisions  of  their  Aget.  Time,  K^eriafMe^ '  hH 
Reflexions,  and  God^s  merdea  taake  in  aaaw  ndL 
temper^  minds  a  kind  of  tranalatton  b 
and  Men  to  differ  from  tbemsdvei  ■■  i 
other  Persons.  Hereof  the  old  World  ■ 
Examples  to  the  infamy  of  latter  Agn,  ■* 
too  often  live  by  the  rule  of  their  ineUliatiane;  eothat^ 
without  any  astral  prediction,  the  fiiit  dej  givee  tti 
last,*  Men  are  commonly  as  they  were,  ac  mti|V(  m 
bad  dispositions  run  into  woner  hdAe*  the-  Bn«riM 
doth  not  crown,  but  sowerly  oraclode  the  Dej.    '^    -  -■■ 


SECT.    TF  the  Almighty  will  not  ^an  IN  aOBMdbf  t»  Ul 

7         I      merciful  capitulation  at  Sadom^  if  U»  GoodMrit 

■!■     please  not  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  Bid  Ar  <i 

small  pittance  of  Good,  or  to  look  npon  ne  fa  Ihi 

Lump ;   there  is  slender  hope  fbr  ICeroy,  or  Mart 

'  PrimtofiudUtdMfxtttmmm. 


.. .       ~i~t~i<iri*M-^    'P*T-~i  m. 
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presumption  of  fulfilling  half  his  Will,  either  in  Per- 
sons or  Nations :  they  who  excel  in  some  Virtues  being 
so  often  defective  in  others ;  few  Men  driving  at  the 
extent  and  amplitude  of  Goodness,  but  computing 
themselves  by  their  best  parts,  and  others  by  their 
worst,  arc  content  to  rest  in  those  Virtues,  which 
others  commonly  want.  Which  makes  this  speckled 
Face  of  Honesty  in  the  World;  and  which  was  the 
imperfection  of  the  old  Philosophers  and  great  pre- 
tenders unto  Virtue,  who  well  declining  the  gaping 
Vices  of  Intemperance,  Incontinency,  Violence  and 
Oppression,  were  yet  blindly  peccant  in  iniquities  of 
closer  faces,  were  envious,  malicious,  contemners, 
scoffers,  censurers,  and  stufR;  with  Vizard  Vices,  no  less 
depraving  the  Ethereal  particle  and  diviner  portion  of 
Man.  For  Envy,  Malice,  Hatred,  are  the  qualities  of 
Satan^  close  and  dark  like  himself ;  and  where  such 
brands  smoak  the  Soul  cannot  be  White.  Vice  may 
be  had  at  all  prices ;  expensive  and  costly  iniquities, 
which  make  the  noise,  cannot  be  every  Man^s  sins :  but 
the  soul  may  be  foully  inquinated  at  a  very  low  rate, 
and  a  Man  may  be  cheaply  vitious,  to  the  perdition  of 
himself. 

OPINION  rides  upon  the  neck  of  Reason,  and  SECT. 
Men  are  Happy,  Wise,  or  Learned,  according  g 
as  that  Empress  shall  set  them  down  in  the 
Register  of  Reputation.  However  weigh  not  thyself 
in  the  scales  of  thy  own  opinion,  but  let  the  Judgment 
of  the  Judicious  be  the  Standard  of  thy  Merit.  Self- 
estimation  is  a  flatterer  too  readily  intitling  us  unto 
Knowledge  and  Abilities,  which  others  sollicitously 
labour  after,  and  doubtfully  think  they  attain.  Surely 
such  confident  tempers  do   pass   their   days   in  best 
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I 


tmnquility,  who,  reiting  in  tht  ■ 
abilities,  are  happily  guU'd  by  i 
wherein  Pride,  Self-conceit,  ConftdwiM,  and  OfU^ 
trity  will  hardly  sufier  any  to  oom]dadbi ikiufrntidABm. 
To  think  tbemselve*  in  the  li^t,  or  all  tbat  a^A,  m 
only  that,  which  they  do  or  think,  ii  a  faUaoyaf  Uik 
content ;  though  othen  laugh  in  tbdr  akinc^  Ml 
look  upon  them  as  in  a  daluded  atate  of  Judg^MA 
Wherein  notwithstanding  'twsra  bnt  »  cnffl  jkaant 
complacency  to  suffer  them  to  daop  wfao  wonU.  a>fc 
wal[e,to  let  them  rest  in  their  MODritiM,  aor  I17  dlMMt 
or  opposition  to  stagger  their  o  ' 


SBXTF.  ^~^INCE  the  Brow  speaks  oftantttM^ifaaeBjPMaal 
g  ^^  Noses  have  Tongue*,  and  tile  MoatmBo*  pi» 
v_y  claims  the  Heart  and  incHnatiaiia;  MoliMni- 
tion  so  far  instruct  thee  in  IliyifagDOmiakl  Utaaa,  m  ti 
be  some  Rule  for  thy  distiaetion,  and  Gnida  ftv  ttf 
aifection  unto  such  as  look  moat  like  Han.  llnkta^ 
methinks,  is  comprehended  in  a  few  Rhm,'  tf  «i 
exclude  all  Visages,  which  any  way  partUpale  «f 
Symmetries  and  Schemes  of  Look  oomnwD  onto  att« 
Animals.  For  as  though  Man  were  the  estraet  of  tta 
World,  in  whom  all  were  m  toqgiift*!,  wMdl'fat  tibik 
forms  were  m  toluto,  and  at  Bxtcnrfani  wa  olM 
observe  that  Men  do  most  act  those  Cfeaaton^  wkiie 
constitution,  parts,  and  complezfoa  do  aMMl:  pl» 
dominate  in  their  mixtures.  Hut  ll  a  eorMr^feoat 
in  Physiognomy,  and  holds  aomc  Tnittk  aot  <mkf  h 
particular  Persons  but  also  in  whole  Nationk  UlR 
are  therefore  Provincial  Facet,  Natioaal  Uft  mti 
Noses,  which  testify  not  only  the  Natom  of  tttM  ' 
Countries,  but  of  those  wfandi  have  Umh  ekewlMaK 
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Thus  we  may  make  England  the  whole  Earth,  dividing 
it  not  only  into  Europe^  Asia^  Africa^  but  the  particular 
Regions  thereof,  and  may  in  some  latitude  affirm,  that 
there  are  jEgypiianSj  Scythians^  Indians  among  us; 
who  though  bom  in  England^  yet  carry  the  Faces  and 
Air  of  those  Countries,  and  are  also  agreeable  and 
correspondent  unto  their  Natures.  Faces  look  uni- 
formly unto  our  Eyes:  How  they  appear  unto  some 
Animals  of  a  more  piercing  or  differing  sight,  who  are 
able  to  discover  the  inequalities,  rubbs,  and  hairiness 
of  the  Skin,  is  not  without  good  doubt.  And  there- 
fore in  reference  unto  Man,  Cupid  is  said  to  be  blind. 
Affection  should  not  be  too  sharp-Eyed,  and  Love  is 
not  to  be  made  by  magnifying  Glasses.  If  things  were 
seen  as  they  truly  are,  the  beauty  of  bodies  would  be 
much  abridged.  And  therefore  the  wise  Contriver 
hath  drawn  the  {)ictures  and  outsides  of  things  softly 
and  amiably  unto  the  natural  Edge  of  our  Eyes,  not 
leaving  them  able  to  discover  those  uncomely  asperities, 
which  make  Oyster-shells  in  good  Faces,  and  Hedghoggs 
even  in  Venus's  moles. 


COURT  not  Felicity  too  far,  and  weary  not  the  SECT, 
favorable  hand  of  Fortune.  Glorious  actions  \q 
have  their  times,  extent,  and  non  ultra's.  To 
put  no  end  unto  Attempts  were  to  make  prescription 
of  Successes,  and  to  bespeak  unhappiness  at  the  last. 
For  the  Line  of  our  Lives  is  drawn  with  white  and 
black  vicissitudes,  wherein  the  extremes  hold  seldom 
one  complexion.  That  Pompey  should  obtain  the 
sirname  of  Great  at  twenty  five  years,  that  Men  in 
their  yoimg  and  active  days  should  be  fortunate  and 
perform   notable   things,  is  no   observation   of  deep 
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wonder,  tliey  having  the  strength  of  their  fates  before 
tliem,  nor  yet  acted  their  parts  in  the  World,  for  which 
they  were  brought  into  it :  idwnM  Mob  vt  ymn^ 
matured  for  counsels  and  deaigna^  nem  to  be  bsfoai 
the  vigour  of  their  active  fiirtuDM,  and  hi^  iriirt"^^' 
of  life,  proTidentially  ordained  onto  Agu  bnt  apM- 
abte  unto  them.  And  therefore  muy  famr*  ■■ 
finding  their  fortune  grow  fiunt,  md  fcding  ib  ds- 
elination,  have  timely  withdraws  Htmwttatiwm  ftga 
great  attempts,  and  so  escaped  the  ende  at  m^^ 
Men,  disproportionable  to  thdr  b^jltmlBp.  Bat 
magnanimous  thoughts  have  to  dimmed  the  Eyce  of 
many,  that  forgetting  the  very  eiamce  of  F 
the  vicissitude  of  good  and  evil,  they  ■ 
bottom  in  felicity ;  and  so  have  been  etfll  1 
unto  mighty  Actions,  reserved  far  t 
For  Fortune  lays  the  Plot  trf  onr  AdvndtlM  ia  tke 
foundation  of  our  Felicities,  bleniiig  m  in  Hm  fat 
quadrate,  to  blast  us  more  sharplj  in  the  lieL  All 
since  in  the  highest  felidties  there  Ikth  a  eepaol^  of 
the  lowest  miseries,  she  hath  this  edvantege  ftvanMr 
happiness  to  make  us  truly  miierablb  For  to  I 
acutely  miserable  we  are  to  be  fint  heppj. 
smarts  most  in  the  most  hofii^  state,  M  hevii^  *om^ 
what  in  it  of  BeOitarmt  at  Beggen  btal^  or  B^fmKt 
in  the  grate.  And  this  the  bSimk  Angds  wimuig 
understand,  who  having  acted  thcJr  flnfc  pnt  h 
Heaven,  are  made  sharply  miienhle  hj  t 
more  afflictively  feel  the  contraiy  state  at  HelL 

SECT.    ^^^ARBY  no  carde«  Eye  upon  tlie 

II      I  scenes  of  things;   but  paader  dM  mttt  ef 

V.-^    Providence  in  the  pabliek  mdi  at  |Mt  mA 

notable  Men,  set  out  onto  the  *ie«  of  ell  fct  M 
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common  memorandums.  The  Tragical  Exits  and  un-  SECT, 
expected  periods  of  some  eminent  Persons  cannot  but  H 
amuse  considerate  Observators ;  wherein  notwithstand- 
ing most  men  seem  to  see  by  extramission,  without 
reception  or  self-reflexion,  and  conceive  themselves 
unconcerned  by  the  fallacy  of  their  own  Exemption : 
Whereas  the  Mercy  of  Grod  hath  singled  out  but  few 
to  be  the  signals  of  his  Justice,  leaving  the  generality 
of  Mankind  to  the  psedagogy  of  Example.  But  the 
inadvertency  of  our  Natures  not  well  apprehending 
this  favorable  method  and  merciful  decimation,  and 
that  he  sheweth  in  some  what  others  also  deserve; 
they  entertain  no  sense  of  his  Hand  beyond  the  stroak 
of  themselves.  Whereupon  the  whole  becomes  neces- 
sarily pimished,  and  the  contracted  Hand  of  God 
extended  unto  universal  Judgments:  from  whence 
nevertheless  the  stupidity  of  our  tempers  receives  but 
faint  impressions,  and  in  the  most  Tragical  state  of 
times  holds  but  starts  of  good  motions.  So  that  to 
continue  us  in  goodness  there  must  be  iterated  returns 
of  misery,  and  a  circulation  in  afflictions  is  necessary. 
And  since  we  cannot  be  wise  by  warnings,  since 
Plagues  are  insignificant,  except  we  be  personally 
plagued,  since  also  we  cannot  be  punished  unto  Amend- 
ment by  proxy  or  commutation,  nor  by  vicinity,  but 
contaction;  there  is  an  unhappy  necessity  that  we 
must  smart  in  our  own  Skins,  and  the  provoked  arm 
of  the  Almighty  must  fall  upon  ourselves.  The 
capital  sufferings  of  others  are  rather  our  monitions 
than  acquitments.  There  is  but  one  who  died  salvi- 
fically  for  us,  and  able  to  say  unto  Death,  hitherto 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther;  only  one  enlivening 
Death,  which  makes  Gardens  of  Graves,  and  that 
which  was  sowed  in  Corruption  to  arise  and  flourish  in 
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Glory  L  when  Death  it  self  shall  dye,  and   living  shall 
have  no  Period,  when  the  damned  shall  mourn  at  the 
funeral  of  Death,  when  Life  not  Death  shall  be  t|jjp 
wages  of  sin,  when  the  lecond  Death  dud  piovt  fr 
miserable  Life,  and  dcstznctioD  ahall  be  coortodi 


SECT.  A  LTHOUGH  their  Thongliti  m^  mms  toomn^ 
12  /\  who  think  that  few  ill  iiiitiir*d  ICn  g*  te 
A  jL  heaven;  yet  it  may  be  a^noiriedgad  thsk 
good  natur'd  Persons  are  best  fbnnded  for  that  flaer; 
who  enter  the  World  with  good  IMqMHitlcaa»'  ami 
natural  Graces,  more  ready  to  be  sdnBocd  1^  to- 
pressions  from  above,  and  dmstimiMd  into  pMIW; 
who  carry  about  them  plain  end  down  rigkt  deAigf 
Minds,  Humility,  Mercy,  CSiarltf,  ■nd  Vfatoae  iiMyi 
able  unto  Grod  and  Man.  But  whatever  waHmm,  tfaajr 
may  have  as  to  Heaven,  they  are  the  Mjoeptabfe  IMf 
on  Earth,  and  happy  is  he  who  hath  Ue  qalver  flA 
of  them  for  his  Friends.  Tbflee  en  aot  tib*  OlH 
wherein  Falshood  lurks,  end  Hypeoiey  hidee  Ht 
Head,  wherein  Frowardneea  makes  its  Neet*  or  whan 
Malice,  Hard-heartedneM,  and  Oppwion  lo«i  fa 
dwell;  not  those  by  i^iom  the  Ftoor  get  Uttie,  «■! 
the  Rich  some  time  loose  all;  Men  iwt  ct  irtwiad 
Looks,  but  who  carry  their  Hearts  ia  thifr  Vmumi 
and  need  not  to  be  loiA'd  upon  witii  ] 
not  sordidly  or  miscbievonsly  ingiatefid;  Who  c 
learn  to  ride  upon  the  neck  of  the  i 
the  heavy  laden,  but  who  keep  the  temple  of  J 
by  peaceable  and  quiet  tempera;  who  make  oot  oily 
the  best  Friends,  but  the  bat  ^g"«^**^  aa  mttkm  ti 
forgive  than  offend,  and  ready  to  paa  by  tihe  seeMd 
offence,  before  they  avenge  the  fiist ;     ' 
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Royalists,  obedient  Subjects,  kind  and  merciful 
Princes,  verified  in  our  own,  one  of  the  best  natur'd 
Kings  of  this  Throne.  Of  the  old  Roman  Emperours 
the  best  were  the  best  naturM ;  though  they  made  but 
a  small  number,  and  might  be  ¥rrit  in  a  Ring.  Many 
of  the  rest  were  as  bad  Men  as  Princes ;  Humorists 
rather  than  of  good  humors,  and  of  good  natural 
parts,  rather  than  of  good  natures :  which  did  but  arm 
their  bad  inclinations,  and  make  them  wittily  wicked. 

WITH  what  shift  and  pains  we  come  into  the  SECT. 
World  we  remember  not ;  but  ^tis  commonly  ]  3 
found  no  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  it. 
Many  have  studied  to  exasperate  the  ways  of  Death, 
but  fewer  hours  have  been  spent  to  soften  that  neces- 
sity. That  the  smoothest  way  unto  the  grave  is  made 
by  bleeding,  as  common  opinion  presumeth,  beside  the 
sick  and  fainting  Languors  which  accompany  that 
effusion,  the  experiment  in  Lucan  and  Seneca  will 
make  us  doubt;  under  which  the  noble  Stoick  so 
deeply  laboured,  that,  to  conceal  his  affliction,  he  was 
fain  to  retire  from  the  sight  of  his  Wife,  and  not 
ashamed  to  implore  the  merciful  hand  of  his  Physician 
to  shorten  his  misery  therein.  Ovid^  the  old  Heroes, 
and  the  Stoicks,  who  were  so  afraid  of  drowning,  as 
dreading  thereby  the  extinction  of  their  Soul,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  a  Fire,  stood  probably  in  fear 
of  an  easier  way  of  Death ;  wherein  the  Water, 
entring  the  possessions  of  Air,  makes  a  temperate 
suffocation,  and  kills  as  it  were  without  a  fever. 
Surely  many,  who  have  had  the  Spirit  to  destroy 
themselves,  have  not  been  ingenious  in  the  con- 
trivance  thereof.      TTwas  a  dull  way  practised    by 

^  Dimito  naup'ogium^  triors  mihi  munus  erii. 
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SECT.  Themistoclet,'^  to  overwhdm  bimwlf  witt  WnTh  liliiwl, 
18  who,  being  an  ^(Aemoft,  might  bavi  hdd  an  aiiv 
Theory  of  Death  from  the  itiltB  potkw  cf  tm 
Country ;  from  which  Soeratta  m  Kalo  aatmui  lat 
to  suffer  much  more  than  from  tba  fit  flf  an  AgML 
Cato  i«  much  to  be  pitied,  who  a 
poyniards;  and  Himmbal  i 
carried  his  delivery,  not  in  the  point  bnt  the  | 
of  his  SwM^. 

The    Egyptiant    were    mereiftil 


destroyed  their  malefacton  bj  Aspa,  dunnJBg  ^Uk 
senses  into  an  invincible  ileqit  and  HlH»g  «■  It  w^ 
with  Henaea  his  Rod.  llie  TutkUi  EmpHa*^* 
odious  for  other  Cruelty,  waa  fanritt  a  iMDttfcaUv 
Master  of  Mercy,  killing  his  Favoifta  te  Ui  dMf^ 
and  sending  him  from  the  shada  into  the  bowa  «f 
darkness.  He  who  had  been  thia  dertrojad  WwlAi 
hardly  have  bled  at  the  picaence  ^  Ui  dcrtsa^.^ 
when  Men  are  already  dead  hj  iDBtaphog,  maA  pMb 
but  from  one  sleep  unto  anothor,  wanting  haniB:  ttft 
eminent  port  of  severity,  to  fcel  thwaaalwa  ts-  4%. 
and  escaping  the  sharpest  attendant  of  Daath,  (hi 
lively  apprehension  thereof.  But  to  kam  la  ij^illL 
better  than  to  study  the  waya  of  d^ng,  Daaft.^^ 
find  some  ways  to  unty  or  cot  tin  moat  QarihRi 
Knots  of  Life,  and  make  moi's  miaeriaa  aa  BMalil  Mt 
themselves:  whereas  evil  Spirita,  aa  nndjing  fll^K 
stances,  are  unseparable  tram  their  nalaiaitfaa  \,  aoA 
therefore  they  everlastingly  stmgg^  uadar  IW^ 
Angustia%  a.aA  bound  up  with  imnurtalitjcaa.avMt 
get  out  of  themselves.  ..;■- 

>  PUUarth.  >■■■.:■.'.  A.i 

■  Pommel,  wherdn  he  U  Mid  taihavB  cuiM  spBitthd^vhipk 
upon  ■  Xnigglc  or  dapdr  he  m!|ht  dellMr  UmMtam.  idt'ni^ 


k>  — nArfnaS 
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PART  III 

IS  hard  to  find  a  whole  Age  to  imitate,  or  SECT, 
what  Century  to  propose  for  Example.  Some  1 
have  been  far  more  approveable  than  others : 
but  Virtue  and  Vice,  Panegyricks  and  Satyrs,  scatter- 
ingly  to  be  found  in  all.  History  sets  down  not  only 
things  laudable,  but  abominable ;  things  which  should 
never  have  been,  or  never  have  been  known :  So  that 
noble  patterns  must  be  fetched  here  and  there  from 
single  Persons,  rather  than  whole  Nations,  and  from 
all  Nations,  rather  than  any  one.  The  World  was 
early  bad,  and  the  first  sin  the  most  deplorable  of 
any.  The  younger  World  afforded  the  oldest  Men, 
and  perhaps  the  Best  and  the  Worst,  when  length 
of  days  made  virtuous  habits  Heroical  and  immove- 
able, vitious,  inveterate,  and  irreclaimable.  And 
since  'tis  said  the  imaginations  of  their  hearts  were 
evil,  only  evil,  and  continually  evil ;  it  may  be  feared 
that  their  sins  held  pace  with  their  lives;  and  their 
Longevity  swelling  their  Impieties,  the  Longanimity 
of  God  would  no  longer  endure  such  vivacious 
abominations.  Their  Impieties  were  surely  of  a  deep 
dye,  which  required  the  whole  Element  of  Water  to 
wash  them  away,  and  overwhelmed  their  memories 
with  themselves;  and  so  shut  up  the  first  Windows 
of  Time,  leaving  no  Histories  of  those  longevous 
generations,  when  Men  might  have  been  properly 
Historians,  when  Adam  might  have  read  long  Lectures 
unto  Methuselah^  and  Methuselah  unto  Noah.     For 

VOL.  lU.  2  H 
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had  wc  been  happy  in  just  Historical  accounts  of  that! 
imparallerd  World,  we  might  have  been  acquainted' 
with  Wonders ;  and  have  ondoitood  not  a  liWt  «( 
the  Acts  and  undertakingi  of  JAmw  fail  ttt^tg 
Men,  and  Men  of  renown  of  old ;  wUdi  nd^lt  faan 
enlarged  our  ThouglitB,  and  made  tfae  World  oldv 
unto  us.  For  the  unknown  part  of  ti|M  t/b/ft^bmmMm 
estimation,  if  not  the  compute  of  ib  \niit  ^& 
escaped  our  Knowledge  fkUi  not  un^fF  our  flb^ 
sideration,  and  what  is  and  will  ba  lutfttt^  ff  lit4l 
better  than  Don  existent. 


SECT.  /~^OMB  things  are  dictatad  tat  «nr  Iqttiaatlni 
2  ^^  some  acted  for  our  ^mitB^inI^  w^^li^  ^ 
W — I  beat  to  ascend  unto  the  ^^g^^^t  oqafiomtllf^ 
and  to  the  honour  of  tfae  Ewmplni.  H*  hoiMpq 
God  who  imitates  him.  For  what  yrp  ^lllmiwll 
imitate  we  approve  and  Admire;  and  since 
delight  not  to  imitate  Inferion^  wc  aggrandize  and 
magnify  those  we  imitate;  nnof  ^i&o  we  are  moat 
apt  to  imitate  those  we  love,  we  testify  our  affec- 
tion in  our  imitation  of  the  Inimitable.  To  affect 
to  be  like  may  be  no  initstion.  To  act,  and 
not  to  be  what  we  pretend  to  jnitate,  is  but  * 
mimical  conformation,  and  curietfa  no  Virtue  in  i^ 
Lucifer  imitated  not  God,  when  Im  said  he  would  be 
like  the  Highest,  and  he  ii"'t*t*^  not  Jupittrr,  wb« 
counterfeited  Thunder.  Where  Imitation  can  go  na 
farther,  let  Admiration  stq)  on,  i^reof  there  is  n9 
end  in  the  wisest  form  al  Men.  Even  Angels  and 
Spirita  have  enough  to  admire  in  their  aublimer 
Natures,  Admiration  being  the  ac^  of  the  Creatuit 
and  not  of  God,  who  doth  not  Admire  tiinuelfk' 
Created     Natures    allow    of    iwflUing     Hyperboles  { 
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nothing  can  be  said  Hyperbolically  of  God,  nor  will 
his  Attributes  admit  of  expressions  above  their  own 
Exuperances.  Triamegistus  his  Circle,  whose  center 
is  every  where,  and  circumference  no  where,  was 
no  Hyperbole.  Words  cannot  exceed,  where  they 
cannot  express  enough.  Even  the  most  winged 
Thoughts  fall  at  the  setting  out,  and  reach  not  the 
portal  of  Divinity. 

IN  Bivious  Theorems,  and  Janua-iBceA  Doctrines,  let  SECT. 
Virtuous  considerations  state  the  determination.  8 
Look  upon  Opinions  as  thou  dost  upon  the  Moon, 
and  chuse  not  the  dark  hemisphere  for  thy  contempla- 
tion. Embrace  not  the  opacous  and  blind  side  of 
Opinions,  but  that  which  looks  most  Luciferously  or 
influentially  unto  Goodness.  Tis  better  to  think 
that  there  are  Guardian  Spirits,  than  that  there  are 
no  Spirits  to  Guard  us;  that  vicious  Persons  are 
Slaves,  than  that  there  is  any  servitude  in  Virtue; 
that  times  past  have  been  better  than  times  present, 
than  that  times  were  always  bad,  and  that  to  be 
Men  it  sufliceth  to  be  no  better  than  Men  in  all 
Ages,  and  so  promiscuously  to  swim  down  the  turbid 
stream,  and  make  up  the  grand  confusion.  Sow  not 
thy  understanding  with  Opinions,  which  make  nothing 
of  Iniquities,  and  fallaciously  extenuate  Transgressions. 
Look  upon  Vices  and  vicious  Objects  with  Hyper- 
bolical Eyes,  and  rather  enlarge  their  dimensions,  that 
their  unseen  Deformities  may  not  escape  thy  sense, 
and  their  Poysonous  parts  and  stings  may  appear 
massy  and  monstrous  unto  thee ;  for  the  undiscemed 
Particles  and  Atoms  of  Evil  deceive  us,  and  we  are 
undone  by  the  Invisibles  of  seeming  Goodness.  We 
are   only  deceived  in  what  is  not  discerned,  and  to 
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Err  is  but  to  be  Blind   or  Dim-sighted   aa  to  some 
Perceptions. 

SECT.    ''  1  ^0   be  Honest  in  a  right  Line,'  and  Virtuou* 
4  I  '^y  epitome,  be  firm  unto  such  Principles  of 

JL  Goodness,  as  carry  in  them  Volumes  of  in- 
struction and  may  abridge  thy  Labour.  And  since 
instructions  are  many,  hold  close  unto  those,  whereon 
the  rest  depend.  So  may  we  have  all  in  a  few,  and 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in  a  Rule,  the  Sacred  ^Vrit 
in  Stenography,  and  the  Scripture  in  a  Nut-SheU. 
To  pursue  the  osseous  and  solid  part  of  Goodness, 
which  gives  Stability  and  llectitude  to  all  the  rest; 
To  settle  on  fimdamental  Virtues,  and  bid  early 
defiance  unto  Mother-vices,  which  carry  in  their 
Bowels  the  seminals  of  other  Iniquities,  makes  a 
short  cut  in  Goodness,  and  striltes  not  off  an  Head 
hut  the  whole  Neck  of  Hydra.  For  we  are  carried 
into  the  dark  Lake,  like  the  JEgyptian  River  into 
the  Sea,  by  seven  principal  Ostiaries.  The  Mother- 
Sins  of  that  number  are  the  Deadly  engins  of  Evil 
Spirits  that  undo  us,  and  even  evil  Spirits  them- 
selves, and  he  who  is  under  the  Chains  thereof  is 
not  without  a  possession.  Mary  Magdaleite  had  mare 
than  seven  Devils,  if  these  with  their  Imps  were  io 
her,  and  he  who  is  thus  possessed,  may  literally  be 
named  legion.  Where  such  Plants  grow  and  prosper, 
look  for  no  Champaiu  or  Region  void  of  l"honis,  but 
productions  like  the  Tree  of  Goa,^  and  Porrests  of 
abomination.  ^ 


<  Lima  riila  brevissima. 

'  Arter  Gaa  dt  Ruyi,  ax  ficu!  IndUa,  whow  bnnches  send 
shoots  which  loot  in  ihf  gcuuiul,  TioTn  whence  there  succcuivel)' 
others,  till  one  Tree  becnnies  a  wood. 
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I 

GUIDE  not  the  Hand  of  God,  nor  order  the  SECT. 
Finger  of  the  Almighty,  unto  thy  will  and  5 
pleasure;  but  sit  quiet  in  the  soft  showers  ■ 
of  Providence,  and  Favourable  distributions  in  this 
World,  either  to  thyself  or  others.  And  since  not 
only  Judgments  have  their  Errands,  but  Mercies  their 
Commissions ;  snatch  not  at  every  Favour,  nor  think 
thy  self  passed  by  if  they  fall  upon  thy  Neighbour. 
Rake  not  up  envious  displacences  at  things  successful 
unto  others,  which  the  wise  Disposer  of  all  thinks 
not  fit  for  thy  self.  Reconcile  the  events  of  things 
unto  both  beings,  that  is,  of  this  World  and  the 
next:  So  will  there  not  seem  so  many  Riddles  in 
Providence,  nor  various  inequalities  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  things  below.  If  thou  dost  not  anoint  thy 
Face,  yet  put  not  on  sackcloth  at  the  felicities  of 
others.  Repining  at  the  Good  draws  on  rejoicing 
at  the  evils  of  others,  and  so  falls  into  that  inhumane 
Vice,^  for  which  so  few  Languages  have  a  name.  The 
blessed  Spirits  above  rejoice  at  our  happiness  below : 
but  to  be  glad  at  the  evils  of  one  another,  is  beyond 
the  malignity  of  Hell,  and  falls  not  on  evil  Spirits, 
who,  though  they  rejoice  at  our  unhappiness,  take  no 
pleasure  at  the  afflictions  of  their  own  Society  or  of 
their  fellow  Natures.  Degenerous  Heads!  who  must 
be  fain  to  leani  from  such  Examples,  and  to  be 
Taught  from  the  School  of  Hell. 

GRAIN  not  thy  vicious  stains,  nor  deepen  those    sECT. 
swart  Tinctures,  which  Temper,  Infirmity,  or-       g 
ill  habits  have  set  upon  thee;  and  fix  not 
by  iterated  depravations  what  time  might  Efiace,  or 

1  ^EwixaipeKodBL. 
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Virtuous  washes  fxpiiiige,  Hp,  who  thus  still  ail- 
vanccth  in  Iniquity  deepiifth  his  deformed  hue;  turn* 
a  Shadow  into  Night,  and  makee  himself  a  Negro  in 
the  black  Jaundice;  and  so  becomes  one  of  those 
Lust  ones,  the  diBproportionate  pom  c^  iHmm  ftaiH 
afford  no  eatrance  unto  good  MotioMi'bak  irfaat  Md 
frustrate  all  Counsels,  Deaf  unto  the  Tlnindar  of  tt> 
Iaws,  and  Rocks  unta  the  Criei  of  diiritabU  Oaa^ 
misenton.  He  who  h»th  had  the  PB^Jwwe  if 
Diogenuy  to  make  Orationt  onto  Bt«tlie%  ma^  tmat 
•enribly  apprehmd  how  all  Wordt  &11  to  Um  Gib^^ 
■pent  upon  such  a  surd  and  Earloi  iQcncndka  flf 
Men,  stupid  unto  all  InstructioB,  and  zathar  nqabfag 
an  Exorcist,  than  an  Orator  f(s  tl   '    ~ 


SECT.  -r-VUKDEN  not  the  back  of  -iHw*  Uo^  or  1 
7  \-\  vith  thy  fault! ;  nor  make  .SUwis  Mmii  m 
JLJ  Ventit,  guilty  of  thy  FdlioL  Thmk  bM  la 
fasten  thy  imperfections  on  the  Stai«f  and  wO  di^riib 
ingly  conceive  thy  self  under  a  fatoli^  et  bdng  •*& 
Calculate  thy  self  within,  nek  not  thj  mIT  fa  Og 
Moon,  but  in  thine  own  Orb  or  HiiTOOMaikal  Ghoiifr 
ference.  Let  celestial  aapecta  adnMHtiih  and  adTartlA^ 
not  conclude  and  determine  thy  nyt.  Kor  wtatm  gtA 
and  bad  stars  moralize  not  onr  AetioiH^  aUd  riaHfat 
excuse  or  commend,  acquit  at  condenB  fHtr  ffrtad  tK 
Bad  Deeds  at  the  present  or  last  Bar,  once  aoae  an 
Astrologicalty  well  disposed  who  are  mwallj  UgMf 
vicious;  not  Celestial  Figures,  but  l^uota  ffrhmdi 
must  denominate  and  state  our  Actiont.  If  «fe 
ri^tly  understood  the  Pfamet  whar^  Ood  odUh 
the  Stars,  if  we  knew  his  Name  fiw  Oa  Dog-St*r,  or 
by  what  appellation  AgftW-,  Man,  aad  Sakmn  ^^ 


■  -.   ■*..■  TT  ■     ■  jaLWr-TX!:?  ' '  -  -z. 
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his  Will ;  it  might  be  a  welcome  accession  unto  Astro- 
logy, which  speaks  great  things,  and  is  fain  to  make 
use  of  appellations  from  Greek  and  Barbarick  Systems. 
Whatever  Influences,  Impulsions,  or  Inclinations  there 
be  from  the  Lights  above,  it  were  a  piece  of  wisdom 
to  make  one  of  those  Wise  men  who  overrule  their 
Stars,^  and  with  their  own  Militia  contend  with  the 
Host  of  Heaven.  Unto  which  attempt  there  want 
not  Auxiliaries  from  the  whole  strength  of  Morality, 
supplies  from  Christian  Ethicks,  influences  also  and 
illuminations  from  above,  more  powerfuU  than  the 
Lights  of  Heaven. 


CONFOUND  not  the  distinctions  of  thy  Life  SECT, 
which  Nature  hath  divided :  that  is.  Youth,  g 
Adolescence,  Manhood,  and  old  Age,  nor  in 
these  divided  Periods,  wherein  thou  art  in  a  manner 
Four,  conceive  thyself  but  One.  Let  every  division 
be  happy  in  its  proper  Virtues,  nor  one  Vice  run 
through  all.  Let  each  distinction  have  its  salutary 
transition,  and  critically  deliver  thee  from  the  imper- 
fections of  the  former,  so  ordering  the  whole,  that 
Prudence  and  Virtue  may  have  the  largest  section. 
Do  as  a  Child  but  when  thou  art  a  Child,  and  ride 
not  on  a  Reed  at  twenty.  He  who  hath  not  taken 
leave  of  the  follies  of  his  Youth,  and  in  his  maturer 
state  scarce  got  out  of  that  division,  disproportion- 
ately divideth  his  Days,  crowds  up  the  latter  part  of 
his  Life,  and  leaves  too  narrow  a  corner  for  the  Age 
of  Wisdom,  and  so  hath  room  to  be  a  Man  scarce 
longer  than  he  hath  been  a  Youth.  Rather  than 
to   make   this  confusion,   anticipate    the   Virtues   of 

^  SapUns  dominabitur  Astris, 
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Age,  and  live  long  without  tlie  infirmities  of  it.  So 
may'st  thou  count  up  thy  Days  as  some  do  Adamt^ 
that  is,  by  anticipation ;  so  mayV  thou  be  coetaneous 
unto  thy  Elders,  and  a  Father  unto  thy  contem- 
poraries. 


SECT.     T    TT      THILEothersarecuHouainthechoiceofgood 
9  \/\/       A'''  ""^^  chicHy  sollicitous  for  healtlifiJ 

T  T  habitations,  Study  thou  Conversation, and 
be  critical  in  thy  Consortton.  The  aspects,  conjaoc- 
tions.  and  configurations  of  the  Stars,  which  mutually 
diversify,  intend,  or  qualify  their  influences,  are  but 
the  varieties  of  their  nearer  or  farther  conversation 
with  one  another,  and  like  the  Cousortion  of  Men, 
whereby  they  become  better  or  worse,  and  even  Ex- 
change their  Natures,  Since  men  live  by  Example*, 
and  will  be  imitating  something;  order  thy  imita- 
tion to  thy  Improvement,  not  thy  Ruin.  Look  not 
for  Rosea  in  AttaluH '  His  Garden,  or  wholesome 
Flowers  in  a  venemous  Plantation.  And  since  there 
is  scarce  any  one  bad,  but  some  others  are  the 
worse  for  him ;  tempt  not  Contagion  by  proximity, 
and  hazard  not  thy  self  in  the  shadow  of  Cor- 
ruption. He  who  hath  not  early  suffered  this 
Shipwrack,  and  in  his  Younger  Days  escaped  this 
Charybd'ig,  may  make  a  happy  Voyage,  and  not  come 
in  with  blaclt  Sails  into  the  port.  Self  conversa- 
tion, or  to  be  alone,  is  better  than  such  ConsortioD. 
Some  School-men  tell  us,  that  he  is  properlv  alone, 
with  whom  in  the  same  place  there  is  no  other  of  the 

'  Adam  thought  to  be  cieated  in  Ibe  Slate  of  Man.  sbout  tiunj 
yeuiOld. 
'  Allalus  made  a  Garden  which  contained  only  veneEnoui  plants. 
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same  Species.  Nabuchodanoxor  was  alone,  though 
among  the  Beasts  of  the  field ;  and  avWise  Man  may 
be  tolerably  said  to  be  alone  though  with  a  Rabble 
of  People,  little  better  than  Beasts  about  him.  Un- 
thinking Heads,  who  have  not  leamM  to  be  alone, 
arc  in  a  Prison  to  themselves,  if  they  be  not  also 
with  others:  Whereas  on  the  contrary,  they  whose 
thoughts  are  in  a  fair,  and  hurry  within,  are  some- 
times fain  to  retire  into  Company,  to  be  out  of  the 
crowd  of  themselves.  He  who  must  needs  have  Com- 
pany, must  needs  have  sometimes  bad  Company.  Be 
able  to  be  alone.  Loose  not  the  advantage  of  Soli- 
tude, and  the  Society  of  thy  self,  nor  be  only  content, 
but  delight  to  be  alone  and  single  with  Omnipresency. 
He  who  is  thus  prepared,  the  Day  is  not  uneasy  nor 
the  Night  black  unto  him.  Darkness  may  bound  his 
Eyes,  not  his  Imagination.  In  his  Bed  he  may  ly, 
like  Pompey^  and  his  Sons,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Earth,  may  speculate  the  Universe,  and  enjoy  the 
whole  World  in  the  Hermitage  of  himself.  Thus 
the  old  Ascetick  Christians  found  a  Paradise  in  a 
Desert,  and  with  little  converse  on  Earth  held  a 
conversation  in  Heaven;  thus  they  AstronomizM  in 
Caves,  and  though  they  beheld  not  the  Stars,  had 
the  Glory  of  Heaven  before  them. 


C'    the    Characters    of   good    things   stand    in-    SECT, 
delibly  in  thy  Mind,  and  thy  Thoughts  be       \q 
active  on   them.     Trust  not  too  much  unto 
suggestions  from  Reminiscential  Amulets,  or  artificial 
Memorandums,     Let  the  mortifying  Janus  of  Caoar^ 

'  PompMi  Juvinis  Asia  atqu$  Burppa^  sid  $/sum   Terra  itfgii 
Libyes. 
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rubins^  be  in  t)iy  daily  Thoughts,  not  only  ud  tliy 
Hand  and  Signets.  Rely  not  alone  upon  silent  and 
dumb  remembrances.  Behold  not  Death's  Heads  till 
thou  doest  not  see  them,  nor  look  upon  mortifying 
Objects  till  thou  overlook'st  them.  Forget  not  how 
BSKucfaction  unto  any  thinff  minoratcs  the  passion 
from  it,  bow  ronstant  Objects  loose  their  hints, 
and  steal  an  inadvertisement  upon  us.  There  is  no 
excuse  to  forget  what  every  thing  prompts  unto  us. 
To  tlioughtful  Obnervators  the  whole  World  is  a 
Phylactery,  anil  every  thing  we  see  an  Item  of  Ui« 
Wisdom,  Power,  or  Goodness  of  God.  Happy  are 
they  who  verify  their  Amulets,  and  make  their 
Phylacteries  speak  in  their  Lives  and  Actions.  To 
run  on  in  dcspight  of  the  Ilcvulsibns  and  Pul-backs  of 
such  Remora''s  aggravates  our  transgressions.  When 
Death's  Heads  on  our  Hands  have  no  influence  upon 
our  Heads,  and  flesh  I  ess  Cadavers  abate  not  the 
exorbitances  of  the  Flesh ;  when  Crucifixes  upon  Mens 
Hearts  suppress  not  their  bad  commotions,  and  his 
Image  who  was  murdered  for  us  with-holds  not  from 
Blood  and  Murder;  Phylacteries  prove  but  for- 
malities, and  their  despised  hints  sharpen  our  con- 
demnations. ^^1 


LOOK    not    fur    Whales    in    the   Evame   Sea,  flP 
expect  great  matters  where  they  are  not  to 
-^    be    found.       Seek     not    for    Profundity    in 
Shallowness,  or  Fertility  in  a  Wilderness.     Place  not 

'  Ven  Stiasfiaii  dt  Covarrtiiias,  writ  ^  Centuries  of  m oral  Emblems 
in  Sfianiii.  In  Ihe  88tb  of  tbc  lecond  Centuiy  he  sets  down  two 
Paces  avcTse,  and  conjoined  /anusMke ;  the  odc  ■  Galluit  Bcanlifttl 
Face.  Ih«  other  a  Death's-IIead  Face,  with  this  Motto  onl  of  Ow/i 
MtlaiiKirpkasii,  Qmidfutrim  f/tiid  liinqne  vidt. 


..m  Jl^-:.---  ■*-.-, --.-V 
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the  expectation  of  great  Happineis  here  below,  or  SECT, 
think  to  find  Heaven  on  Earth;  wherein  we  must  11 
be  content  with  Embryon-felicities,  and  fruitions  of 
doubtful  Faces.  For  the  Circle  of  our  felicities  makes 
but  short  Arches.  In  every  clime  we  are  in  a 
periscian  state,  and  with  our  Light  our  Shadow  and 
Darkness  walk  about  us.  Our  Contentments  stand 
upon  the  tops  of  Pyramids  ready  to  fall  off,  and  the 
insecurity  of  their  enjoyments  abrupteth  our  Tran- 
quillities. What  we  magnify  is  Magnificent,  but  like 
to  the  CohssuSy  noble  without,  stuft  with  rubbidge 
and  coarse  Metal  within.  Even  the  Sun,  whose 
Glorious  outside  we  behold,  may  have  dark  and 
smoaky  Entrails.  In  vain  we  admire  the  Lustre  of 
any  thing  seen:  that  which  is  truly  glorious  is  in- 
visible. Paradise  was  but  a  part  of  the  Earth,  lost 
not  only  to  our  Fruition  but  our  Knowledge.  And 
if,  according  to  old  Dictates,  no  Man  can  be  said  to 
be  happy  before  Death,  the  happiness  of  this  Life 
goes  for  nothing  before  it  be  over,  and  while  we 
think  ourselves  happy  we  do  but  usurp  that  Name. 
Certainly  true  Beatitude  growcth  not  on  Earth,  nor 
hath  this  World  in  it  the  Expectations  we  have  of 
it.  He  Swims  in  Oyl,  and  can  hardly  avoid  sinking, 
who  hath  such  light  Foundations  to  support  him. 
TTis  therefore  happy  that  we  have  two  Worlds  to  hold 
on.  To  enjoy  true  happiness  we  must  travel  into  a 
very  far  Countrey,  and  even  out  of  our  selves;  for 
the  Pearl  we  seek  for  is  not  to  \ye  found  in  the  Indian^ 
but  in  the  Empyiran  Ocean. 
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SECT.        A  NSWER  not  the  Spur  of  Vutjt  and  1m  aat 


12         /  \       prodigal  or  prodigioiw  id 


not   one  in  the  Btdona  gorriMw;*  tiaf 

not  thy  Servant  for  a  broken  GUm^  nor  poand  Vm 
in  a  Mortar  who  offendeth  thee ;  ■upCTOOgati  not  Jb 
the  worst  sense,  and  oTerdo  not  the  imemMm  tt 
eril ;  humour  not  the  injiiitiae  of  Bcrage.  Be  Ml 
Stoically  mistaken  in  the  equally  of  ilna,  nor.  tamr 
mutatively  iniquous  in  the  ywlmiiau  at  taaagnamami 
but  weigh  them  in  the  Scalea  of  HeftYtn,  and  bj  tki 
weights  of  righteous  ReaKm.  Tliink  tbat  Benm* 
too  high,  which  is  but  levd  with  ths  oAnn.  Lit 
thy  Arrows  of  Revenge  fly  ibort,  «  b«  aimed  Blw 
those  of  Jonathan,  to  fall  betide  the  maiL  To* 
many  there  be  to  whom  a  Dead  Enemy  ndJa  ariU 
and  who  find  Musk  and  Amber  in  Bevaige.  Ike 
ferity  of  such  minds  holds  no  rule  in  BetaliatilM% 
requiring  too  often  a  Head  for  a  Tooth,  and  fhi 
Supreme  revenge  for  tretpasM*  whkh  a  ai^fk  nat 
should  obliterate.  But  patient  Hednea  talui  In- 
juries like  Pills,  not  chewing  but  awallowiig  ttni 
down,  Laconically  suffering,  end  tilentlj  pairing  ttoB 
over,  while  angered  Pride  makes  a  ndie,  like  Bimm*- 
can  Mars,^  at  every  scratdi  of  offencca.  Since  Woi 
do  most  delight  in  Revenge,  it  may  seem  but  t 
manhood  to  be  vindicative.  If  thoa  mnit  newdt  bnv 
thy  Revenge  of  thine  Enemy»  with  a  eoft  Timgm 
break  bis  Bones,*  heap  Cools  of  Fire  on  Ua  Hta4 
forgive  him,  and  enjoy  it.    Tb  fbqpn  our  ^acwiv 


A  toft  loDgue  btckkdli  tba  bi 
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18  a  charming  way  of  Revenge,  and  a  short  Caesarian 
Conquest  overcoming  without  a  blow;  laying  our 
Enemies  at  our  Feet,  under  sorrow,  shame,  and  re- 
pentance; leaving  our  Foes  our  Friends,  and  solicit- 
ously inclined  to  grateful  Retaliations.  Thus  to 
Return  upon  our  Adversaries  is  a  healing  way  of 
Revenge,  and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  soft  and  melt- 
ing ultion,  a  method  Taught  from  Heaven  to  keep 
all  smooth  on  Earth.  Common  forceable  ways  make 
not  an  end  of  Evil,  but  leave  Hatred  and  Malice 
behind  them.  An  Enemy  thus  reconciled  is  little 
to  be  trusted,  as  wanting  the  foundation  of  Love 
and  Charity,  and  but  for  a  time  restrained  by  dis- 
advantage or  inability.  If  thou  hast  not  Mercy  for 
others,  yet  be  not  Cruel  unto  thy  self.  To  ruminate 
upon  evils,  to  make  critical  notes  upon  injuries,  and 
be  too  acute  in  their  apprehensions,  is  to  add  unto 
our  own  Tortures,  to  feather  the  Arrows  of  our 
Enemies,  to  lash  our  selves  with  the  Scorpions  of  our 
Foes,  and  to  resolve  to  sleep  no  more.  For  injuries 
long  dreamt  on  take  away  at  last  all  rest;  and  he 
sleeps  but  like  BeguluSy  who  busieth  his  Head  about 
them. 


A  MUSE  not  thyself  about  the  Riddles  of  future  SECT. 
/  \  things.  Study  Prophecies  when  they  are  18 
J.  A.  become  Histories,  and  past  hovering  in  their 
causes.  Eye  well  things  past  and  present,  and  let 
conjectural  sagacity  suffice  for  things  to  come.  There 
is  a  sober  Latitude  for  prescience  in  contingences  of 
discoverable  Tempers,  whereby  discerning  Heads  see 
sometimes  beyond  their  Eyes,  and  Wise  Men  become 
Prophetical.       Leave    Cloudy    predictions    to    their 
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Periods,  and  let  appointed  Seaaoas  have  the  lot  of 
their  accuoipliahmetita.  Tu  too  earl;  to  stud;  such 
Prophecies  before  they  have  been  long  made,  befwe 
some  train  of  their  causes  have  already  taken  Fire, 
laying  open  in  part  what  lay  obscure  and  before 
buryed  unto  us.  For  the  voice  of  Prophecies  ix  like 
that  of  Whispering-places :  They  who  are  near  or  at 
a  little  distance  hear  nothing,  those  at  the  farthert 
extremity  will  understand  all.  But  a  Retrograde 
cognition  of  times  past,  and  things  which  have  already 
been,  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  suspended  Knowledge 
of  what  is  yet  unexistent.  And  the  Greatest  part  of 
time  being  already  wr^t  up  in  things  behind  us ;  it's 
now  somewhat  late  to  bait  after  things  before  us ;  for 
futurity  still  shortens,  and  time  present  sucks  in  tiBae 
to  come.  What  is  Prophetical  in  one  Age  proves 
Historical  in  another,  and  bo  must  hold  on  unto  the 
last  of  time;  when  there  will  be  no  room  for  Pie- 
diction,  when  JaTiut  shall  loose  one  Eace,  and  the 
long  beard  of  time  shall  look  like  those  oT  DavHt 
Servants,  shorn  away  upon  one  side,  and  wbeo,  if  the 
expected  Eitax  should  appear,  he  might  say  much  of 
what  is  past,  not  much  of  what's  to  come. 


SECT.    TIVE  unto  the  Dignity  of  (hy  Nator^^ 
24        I  it  not  disputable  at  lost,  whether  t 

.1 — ^  been  a  Man,  or  since  thou  art  a  composition 
of  Man  and  Beast,  how  thou  hast  predominantly 
passed  thy  days,  to  state  the  denomination.  Un-man 
not  therefore  thy  self  by  a  Beostial  transfonnatiaa, 
nor  realize  old  Fables.  Expose  not  thy  self  by  four- 
footed  manners  imto  monstrous  draughts,  aad  Cari- 
catura    representations.     Hiink    not    after    Uie   old 
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Pythagorean  conceit,  what  Beast  thou  may^st  be  after  SECT, 
death.  Be  not  under  any  Brutal  metempsychosis  14 
while  thou  livest,  and  walkest  about  erectly  under 
the  scheme  of  Man.  In  thine  own  circumference,  as 
in  that  of  the  Earth,  let  the  Rational  Horizon  be 
larger  than  the  sensible,  and  the  Circle  of  Reason 
than  of  Sense.  Let  the  Divine  part  be  upward,  and 
the  Region  of  Beast  below.  Otherwise,  ^tis  but  to 
live  invertedly,  and  with  thy  Head  unto  the  Heels  of 
thy  Antipodes.  Desert  not  thy  title  to  a  Divine 
purticle  and  union  with  invisibles.  Let  true  Know- 
ledge and  Virtue  tell  the  lower  World  thou  art  a 
part  of  the  higher.  Let  thy  Thoughts  be  of  things 
which  have  not  entred  into  the  Hearts  of  Beasts: 
Think  of  things  long  past,  and  long  to  come :  Acquaint 
thy  self  with  the  Choragium  of  the  Stars,  and  consider 
the  vast  expansion  beyond  them.  Let  Intellectual 
Tubes  give  thee  a  glance  of  things,  which  visive 
Organs  reach  not.  Have  a  glimpse  of  inoomprehen- 
sibles,  and  Thoughts  of  things,  which  Thoughts  but 
tenderly  touch.  Lodge  immaterials  in  thy  Head: 
ascend  unto  invisibles :  fill  thy  Spirit  with  Spirituak, 
with  the  mysteries  of  Faith,  the  magnalities  of 
Religion,  and  thy  life  with  the  Honour  of  God; 
without  which,  though  Giants  in  Wealth  and  Dignity, 
we  are  but  Dwarfs  and  Pygmies  in  Humanity,  and 
may  hold  a  pitiful  rank  in  that  triple  division  of 
mankind  into  Heroes,  Men,  and  Beasts.  For  though 
human  Souls  are  said  to  be  equal,  yet  is  there  no 
small  inequality  in  their  operations;  some  maintain 
the  allowable  Station  of  Men  ;  many  are  far  below  it ; 
and  some  have  been  so  divine,  as  to  approach  the 
Apogeum  of  their  Natures,  and  to  be  in  the  Confinhim 
of  Spirits. 


SECT. 
15 
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B' 


I  aiuf^^l 


^EHOLD  thy  self  by  inward  Opticka  >        

Crystalline  of  thy  Soul.  Strang*  it  is  ^lat 
the  most  perfect  sense  there  should  be  so 
many  fallacies,  that  we  are  fain  to  make  a  doctrine, 
and  often  to  see  by  Art.  But  the  greatest  imperfec- 
tion is  in  our  inward  si^ht,  that  is,  to  be  Ghosts 
unto  our  own  Eyes,  and  while  we  are  so  sharp  sighted 
as  to  look  thorough  others,  to  be  invisible  unto  our 
selves;  for  the  inward  Eyes  are  more  fallacious  than 
the  outward.  The  Vices  we  scoff'  at  in  others  laugh 
at  us  within  our  selves.  Avarice,  Pride,  Falsliood  lye 
undiscemed  and  blindly  in  m,  even  to  the  Age  of 
blindness:  and  therefore  to  see  our  selves  interiourly, 
we  are  fain  to  borrow  other  Mens  Eyes;  wherein  true 
Friends  are  good  Informers,  and  Censurers  do  bad 
Friends.  Conscience  only,  that  can  see  without 
Light,  sits  in  the  Areopagy  and  dark  Trihuoal  of 
our  Hearts,  surveying  our  Thoughts  and  condemning 
their  obliquities.  Happy  is  that  State  of  Vision  that 
can  see  without  Light,  though  all  should  look  at 
before  the  Creation,  when  there  was  not  an  Eye  to 
see,  or  Light  to  actuate  a  Vision :  wherein  notwith- 
standing obscurity  is  only  imaginable  respectively 
unto  Eyes ;  for  unto  God  there  was  none.  Eternal 
Light  was  ever,  created  Light  was  for  the  creation, 
not  himself,  and  as  he  saw  before  the  Sun,  may  still 
also  see  without  it.  In  the  City  of  the  new  Jrrtt- 
salem  there  is  neither  Sun  nor  Moon  ;  where  glorifved 
Eyes  must  see  by  the  Arclutypal  Sun,  or  the  Li^t 
of  God,  able  to  illuminate  Intellectual  Eyes,  and 
make  unknown  Visions.  Intuitive  perceptions  in 
Spiritual  beings  may  perhaps  hold  some  Analogy 
unto  Vision :  but  yet  how  they  see  us,  or  one  another. 
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what  Eye,  what  Light,  or  what  perception  is  required 
unto  their  intuition,  is  yet  dark  unto  our  appre- 
hension ;  and  even  how  they  sec  Grod,  or  how  unto  our 
glorified  Eyes  the  Beatifical  Vision  will  be  celebrated, 
another  World  must  tell  us,  when  perceptions  will  be 
new,  and  we  may  hope  to  behold  invisibles. 


WHEN  all  looks  fair  about,  and  thou  seest  not  SECT, 
a  doud  so  big  as  a  Hand  to  threaten  thee,  16 
forget  not  the  Wheel  of  things  :  Think  of 
sullen  vicissitudes,  but  beat  not  thy  brains  to  fore- 
know them.  Be  armed  against  such  obscurities,  rather 
by  submission  than  fore-knowledge.  The  Knowledge 
of  future  evils  mortifies  present  felicities,  and  there  is 
more  content  in  the  uncertainty  or  ignorance  of  them. 
This  favour  our  Saviour  vouchsafed  unto  Peter,  when 
he  fore-told  not  his  Death  in  plain  terms,  and  so  by 
an  ambiguous  and  cloudy  delivery  dampt  not  the 
Spirit  of  his  Disciples.  But  in  the  assured  fore- 
knowledge of  the  deluge,  Noah  lived  many  Years 
under  the  affliction  of  a  Flood;  and  Jerusalem  was 
taken  unto  Jeremy,  before  it  was  besieged.  And 
therefore  the  Wisdom  of  Astrologers,  who  speak  of 
future  things,  hath  wisely  soflned  the  severity  of  their 
Doctrines;  and  even  in  their  sad  predictions,  while 
they  tell  us  of  inclination  not  coaction  from  the 
StftTs,  they  Kill  us  not  with  Stygian  oaths  and 
merciless  necessity,  but  leave  us  hopes  of  evasion. 

IF  thou  hast  the  brow  to  endure  the  Name  of  Traytor,    SECT. 
Perjury,  or  Oppressor,  yet  cover  thy  Face  when       17 
Ingratitude  is  thrown  at  thee.    If  that  degenerous 
Vice  possess  thee,  hide  thy  self  in  the  shadow  of  thy 
VOL.  lu.  2 1 
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simiiie,  and  poltnte  not  noble  socictv.  Gr&t^'ul  In- 
genuities ai-e  content  to  be  oblij^ed  within  some  com- 
pass of  Retribution,  and  being  depressed  by  the 
weight  of  iterated  favours  may  so  labour  under  their 
inabilities  of  Requital,  as  to  abate  tbe  content  from 
KindnesseB.  But  nuruir  ttif-vnied  fiouk  i^n  ||^ 
Bcription  of  good  Offices,  and  obliged  bj  oAra  &mn 
think  others  still  due  unto  tbem :  whereas,  if  the<|: 
but  once  fail,  they  prove  so  perversely  ungrateful,  m 
to  make  nothing  of  conuttoa  courtesies,  and  to  bury 
all  that's  past.  Such  tempen  pervert  the  generotu 
course  of  things;  for  they  diieoarage  the  indinations 
of  noble  minds,  and  make  Bcnelicency  cool  unto  acts 
of  obligation,  whereb}'  the  grateful  World  should 
subsist,  and  have  their  ccnuolation.  Common  grati- 
tude must  be  kept  alive  by  the  additionary  fewcl  of 
new  courtesies :  but  generous  Gratitudes,  though  but 
once  well  obliged,  without  quidtening  repetitions  or 
expectation  of  new  Favours,  have  tliankful  minds  fur 
ever ;  for  they  write  not  their  obligations  in  sandy 
but  marble  memories,  which  wear  not  out  but  with 
themselves. 


SECT.    '^-T^HINK  not  Silenee  the  wiadom  of  Fboh,  Mi^ 

18  I         if  rightly  timed,  the  honour  «f  WIm  Mali, 

X       who  have  not  the  bfimity,  bat  tbe  IMm 

of  Taciturnity,  and  speak  not  oat  of  IIm  abondHIJIk 
but  the  well  weighted  thoo^tl  bf  tfarir  Hatfc 
Such  silence  may  be  Eloquence,  and  ipeak  thj  vorik 
above  the  power  of  Wtods.  Make  ftpeb,  m  OM  Vim 
friend,  in  whom  Princei  may  be  baiifrf,  aai-  CIV 
CouQcels  successful.  Let  him  hava  tiif  tVf7  ^  ^ff 
Heart,   who  hath   the   Lock  of  :Ua..pVti.  idl^.  j^ 
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Temptation  can  open;  where  thy  Secrets  may  last- 
ingly ly,  like  the  lamp  in  Ok/bius  his  Um,^  alive,  and 
light,  but  close  and  invisible. 


C'  thy  Oaths  be  sacred,  and  Promises  be  SECT, 
made  upon  the  Altar  of  thy  Heart.  Call  \g 
not  Jove^  to  witness  with  a  Stone  in  one 
Hand,  and  a  Straw  in  another,  and  so  make  Chaff 
and  Stubble  of  thy  Vows.  Worldly  Spirits,  whose 
interest  is  their  belief,  make  Cobwebs  of  Obligations, 
and,  if  they  can  find  ways  to  elude  the  Urn  of  the 
Prartor,  will  trust  the  Thunderbolt  of  Jupiter:  And 
therefore  if  they  should  as  deeply  swear  as  Osman  to 
Bethlem  Gabor :  *  yet  whether  they  would  be  bound  by 
those  chains,  and  not  find  ways  to  cut  such  Gordian 
Knots,  we  could  have  no  just  assurance.  But  Honest 
Mens  Words  are  Stygian  Oaths,  and  Promises  in- 
violable. These  arc  not  the  Men  for  whom  the 
fetters  of  Law  were  first  forged :  they  needed  not 
the  solemness  of  Oaths ;  by  keeping  their  Faith  they 
swear ,^  and  evacuate  such  confirmations. 

THOUGH  the  World  be  Histrionical,  ana  most    SECT. 
Men  live  Ironically,  yet  be  thou  what  thou       20 
singly    art,  and    personate    only    thy    self. 
Swim  smoothly  in  the  stream  of  thy  Nature^  and  live 
but  one   Man.     To  single   Hearts  doubling  is  dis- 

^  Which  afler  many  hundred  years  was  found  bnming  under  ground, 
and  went  out  as  soon  as  the  air  came  to  it. 

^  Jovem  lapideni  Jurare, 

'  See  the  oath  of  Sultan  Osman  in  his  life,  in  the  addition  to  Knolls 
his  Turkish  history. 

^  CoUndo  fidem  jurant. — Curtius. 
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cruciatiDg:  auch  tempers  nuii  iwcBt  to  AmhU^ 
and  prove  but  hypocritical  Hjpomtw.  flbalalMi 
must  be  short :  Men  do  not  cmIj  "—itJllii  •  oaoBhr- 
feitiog  Life,  or  dissemble  unto  Dnth,  He  wko 
counterfeiteth,  acta  a  part ;  and  u  as  it  wen  out  of 
himself:  which,  if  long,  prom  ao  Muona,  Vbmk  MlB 
are  glad  to  pull  of  their  Viianb,  aod  muBa  Qn^ 
selves  again ;  no  practice  being  ^da  to  aatonlHto 
such  unnaturals,  or  make  a  Bfan  leat  «■*«—*—<  Mk 
to  be  himself.  And  therdbre  rinee  EHuutiljf  k 
thy  Temper,  let  veracity  be  thy  l^rtat  !■  Wiorilb 
Manners,  and  Actions.  To  offer  at  inlqilHk^  wUA 
have  so  little  foundations  in  thee,  «■•  to  be  vfUoril 
up  hill,  and  strain  for  thy  oondemnatlaa.  Ptoiaa 
vitioualy  inclined,  want  no  Wheek  to  waka  Ikm 
actively  vitious,  aa  having  tiw  Elate  aM  Spriqg 
of  their  ovn  Natures  to  fadlitftto  )'  *  ~  - 
And  therefore  so  many,  who  an  li 
Actions,  are  Ambi-dexterous  nnto  1 
in  virtuous  paths,  Ac^lban  in  vitioiia  b 


SECT.  T~\  EST  not  in  the  high  atnin'd  Fundnca  tt  M 
21  r^  Philosophy  supported  by  nakdl  Itiiii^pii! 
X  V  the  reward  of  mortal  Fdii%,  hot  hbo«  fa 
the  Ethicks  of  Faith,  built  upim  HflaTcnly  aarirt^Mih 
and  the  happiness  criF  both  beingk  UadBntoadf  tha 
Rules,  but  swear  not  unto  tiw  doGtriaea  at  Zaw  er 
Ejncftrus.  Look  beyond  JrUemimiit  and  *■  h  iitr 
not  thy  morals  in  Seneca  or  Epittttm,  Idt  aafc  th* 
twelve,  but  the  two  Tables  bs  tl^  lawt  IM  J)|A»> 
gorat  be  thy  Remembrancer,  not  IStJ  tntm^vrf 
final  Instructer ;  and  leam  the  Vanl^  of  Vm  WflfU 
rather  firom  Sokmum  than  PhmflUm     SlHp  Mt  i* 
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the  Dogmata  of  the  Peripaius^  Academy,  or  Porticus. 
Be  a  moralist  of  the  Mount,  an  Epictettis  in  the  FaUh^ 
and  christianize  thy  Notions. 


IN  seventy  or  eighty  years  a  Man  may  have  a  deep  SECT. 
Gust  of  the  World,  Know  what  it  is,  what  it  can  22 
afibrd,  and  what  ^tis  to  have  been  a  Man.  Such 
a  latitude  of  years  may  hold  a  considerable  comer  in 
the  general  Map  of  Time;  and  a  Man  may  have  a 
curt  Epitome  of  the  whole  course  thereof  in  the  days 
of  his  own  life,  may  clearly  see  he  hath  but  acted  over 
his  Fore-fathers ;  what  it  was  to  live  in  Ages  past,  and 
what  living  will  be  in  all  ages  to  come. 

He  is  like  to  be  the  best  judge  of  Time  who  hath 
lived  to  see  about  the  sixtieth  part  thereof.  Persons  of 
short  times  may  Know  what  ^tis  to  live,  but  not  the  life 
of  Man,  who,  having  little  behind  them,  are  but  Januges 
of  one  face,  and  Know  not  singularities  enough  to 
raise  Axioms  of  this  World:  but  such  a  compass 
of  Years  will  shew  new  Examples  of  old  Things, 
Parallelisms  of  occurrences  through  the  whole  course 
of  Time,  and  nothing  be  monstrous  unto  him;  who 
may  in  that  time  understand  not  only  the  varieties  of 
Men,  but  the  variation  of  himself,  and  how  many  Men 
he  hath  been  in  that  extent  of  time. 

He  may  have  a  close  apprehension  what  it  is  to  be 
forgotten,  while  he  hath  lived  to  find  none  who  could 
remember  his  Father,  or  scarce  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  and  may  sensibly  see  with  what  a  face  in  no 
long  time  oblivion  will  look  upon  himself.  His  Pro- 
geny may  never  be  his  Posterity;  he  may  go  out  of 
the  World  less  related  than  he  came  into  it;  and 
considering  the   frequent  mortality  in   Friends  and 
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SECT,  itelattons,  in  such  a  Term  of  Time,  he  may  pas 
22  away  divers  years  in  sorrow  and  black  habits,  and 
leave  none  to  mourn  for  himself;  Orbity  tiiny  br 
his  inheritance,  and  Kiehes  his  Repentance. 

In  such  a  thred  of  Time,  and  long  observation  of 
Men,  he  may  acquire  a  Phynognomical  intuitive 
Knowledge,  Judge  the  intcHorR  by  the  outside,  and 
raise  conjectures  at  first  sight;  and  knowing  what 
Men  have  been,  what  they  are,  what  Children  pro- 
bably will  be,  may  in  the  present  Age  behold  a  good 
part,  and  the  temper  of  the  next ;  and  since  so  many 
live  by  the  Rules  of  Constitution,  and  so  few  o»er- 
come  their  tem|)eramental  Inclinations,  make  no  im- 
probable predictions. 

Sucli  a  portion  of  Time  will  afford  a  large  prospect 
backward,  and  Anthentick  Reflections  how  far  be  hath 
perfonned  the  great  intention  of  his  Being,  in  the 
Honour  of  hia  Maker;  whether  he  hath  made  good 
the  Principles  of  his  Nature,  and  what  he  was  made 
to  be ;  what  Characteristic k  and  special  Mark  \\e  hath 
left,  to  he  observable  in  his  Generation ;  whether  he 
hath  Lived  to  purpose  or  in  vain,  and  what  he  hath 
added,  acted,  or  performed,  that  might  considerably 
speak  him  a  Man. 

In  such  an  Age  Delights  will  be  undeligbtful  and 
Pleasures  grow  stale  unto  him;  Antiquated  Theorems 
will  revive,  and  SohmorCa  Maxims  be  Demonstrations 
unto  him  ;  Hopes  or  presumptions  be  over,  and  despair 
grow  up  of  any  satisfaction  below.  And  having  been 
long  tossed  in  the  Ocean  of  this  World,  he  will  by  that 
time  feel  the  In-draught  of  another,  unto  which  this 
seems  but  preparatory,  and  without  it  of  no  high 
value.  He  will  experimentally  find  the  Emptiness  of 
all  things,  and  the  nothing  of  what  is  past ;  and  wisely 
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grounding  upon  true  Christian  Expectations,  finding 
so  much  past,  will  wholly  fix  upon  what  is  to  come. 
He  will  long  for  Perpetuity,  and  live  as  though  he 
made  haste  to  be  happy.  The  last  may  prove  the 
prime  part  of  his  Life,  and  those  his  best  days  which 
he  lived  nearest  Heaven. 


EB  happy  in  the  Elixium  of  a  virtuously  SECT, 
composed  Mind,  and  let  Intellectual  Con-  28 
tenU  exceed  the  Delights  wherein  mere 
Pleasurists  place  their  Paradise.  Bear  not  too  slack 
reins  upon  Pleasure,  nor  let  complexion  or  contagion 
betray  thee  unto  the  exorbitancy  of  Delight.  Make 
Pleasure  thy  Recreation  or  intermissive  Relaxation, 
not  thy  Diana,  Life  and  Profession.  Voluptuousness 
is  as  insatiable  as  Covetousness.  Tranquillity  is  better 
than  Jollity,  and  to  appease  pain  than  to  invent 
pleasure.  Our  hard  entrance  into  the  world,  our 
miserable  going  out  of  it,  our  sicknesses,  disturbances, 
and  sad  Rencounters  in  it,  do  clamorously  tell  us  we 
come  not  into  the  World  to  run  a  Race  of  Delight, 
but  to  perform  the  sober  Acts  and  serious  purposes  of 
Man;  which  to  omit  were  foully  to  miscarry  in  the 
advantage  of  humanity,  to  play  away  an  uniterable 
Life,  and  to  have  lived  in  vain.  Forget  not  the 
capital  end,  and  frustrate  not  the  opportunity  of  once 
Living.  Dream  not  of  any  kind  of  Metempsychosis  or 
transanimation,  but  into  thine  own  body,  and  that 
after  a  long  time,  and  then  also  unto  wail  or  bliss, 
according  to  thy  first  and  fundamental  Life.  Upon  a 
curricle  in  this  World  depends  a  long  course  of  the 
next,  and  upon  a  narrow  Scene  here  an  endless  expan- 
sion hereafter.     In  vain  some  think  to  have  an  end  of 
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their  Beings  with  their  Lives.  Things  cannot  get  oat 
of  their  natures,  or  be  or  not  be  in  despite  of  their  coit- 
stitutions.  Rutional  eiListences  in  Heaven  perish  not 
at  all,  and  but  partiallji'  on  Earth :  Utat  which  in  thus 
once  will  in  some  wav  be  always:  Tlie  first  LiWDg 
human  Soul  is  still  alive,  and  all  Jdam  hath  found  no 
Period. 


SECT. 


S" 


INCE  the  Stars  of  Heaven  do  differ  in  Glory; 
34  ^^^  since  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  hand  to 
honour  the  North  Pole  with  Lights  above 
the  South;  since  there  are  some  Stars  so  bright  that 
they  can  hardly  be  looked  on,  some  so  dim  that  they 
can  scarce  be  seen,  and  vast  numbers  not  to  be  seen  at 
all  even  by  Artificial  Eyes;  Read  thou  the  Earth  in 
Heaven,  and  things  below  from  above.  Look  conten- 
tedly upon  the  scattered  difference  of  things,  and  expect 
not  equality  in  lustre,  dignity,  or  perfection,  in  Regions 
or  Persons  below ;  where  numerous  numbers  must  be 
content  to  stand  like  I^icteoiu  or  Nebuhus  Stars,  tittle 
taken  notice  of,  or  dim  in  their  generations.  All 
which  may  be  contentedly  allowable  in  the  affairs  and 
ends  of  this  World,  and  in  suspension  unto  what  will 
be  in  the  order  of  things  hereafter,  and  the  new 
Systeme  of  Mankind  which  will  be  in  the  World  to 
come;  when  the  last  may  be  the  first  and  the  first  the 
last ;  when  Latanis  may  sit  above  Casar,  and  the  jtut 
obscure  on  Earth  shall  shine  like  the  Sun  in  Heaven ; 
when  personations  shall  cease,  and  Histrionism  of 
happiness  be  over ;  when  Reality  shall  rule,  and  all 
shall  be  as  they  shall  be  for  ever. 
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WHEN  the  Stoick  said  that  life  would  not  be  SECT. 
accepted  if  it  were  offered  unto  such  as  knew  25 
it,^  he  spoke  too  meanly  of  that  state  of 
being  which  placeth  us  in  the  form  of  Men.  It  more 
depreciates  the  value  of  this  life,  that  Men  would  not 
live  it  over  again ;  for  although  they  would  still  live 
on,  yet  few  or  none  can  endure  to  think  of  being  twice 
the  same  Men  upon  Earth,  and  some  had  rather  never 
have  lived  than  to  tread  over  their  days  once  more. 
Cicero  in  a  prosperous  state  had  not  the  patience  to  think 
of  beginning  in  a  cradle  again.  Job  would  not  only 
curse  the  day  of  his  Nativity,  but  also  of  his  Renas- 
cency,  if  he  were  to  act  over  his  Disasters,  and  the 
miseries  of  the  Dunghil.  But  the  greatest  under- 
weening  of  this  Life  is  to  undervalue  that,  unto  which 
this  is  but  Exordial  or  a  Passage  leading  unto  it.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  mean  life  is  thereby  to  stand 
in  a  capacity  of  a  better ;  for  the  Colonies  of  Heaven 
must  be  drawn  from  Earth,  and  the  Sons  of  the  first 
Adam  are  only  heirs  unto  the  second.  Thus  Adam 
came  into  this  World  with  the  power  also  of  another, 
nor  only  to  replenish  the  Earth,  but  the  everlasting 
Mansions  of  Heaven.  Where  we  were  when  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  lay^d,  when  the  morning 
Stars  sang  together,*  and  all  the  Sons  of  God  shouted 
for  Joy,  He  must  answer  who  asked  it;  who  under- 
stands Entities  of  preordination,  and  beings  yet  un- 
being ;  who  hath  in  his  Intellect  the  Ideal  Existences 
of  things,  and  Entities  before  their  Extances.  Though 
it  looks  but  like  an  imaginary  kind  of  existency  to  be 
before  we  are ;  yet  since  we  are  under  the  decree  or 

^   Vitam  nemo  €uciper§t  si  daretur  scientibus. — Seneca. 
Job  38. 
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prescience  of  a  sure  and  Omnipotent  Power,  it  may  be 
somewhat  more  than  a  non-entity  to  be  in  that  aaod, 
unto  which  all  things  B,vt:  present.  ^^H 


SECT.    JF  the  end  of  the  World  shall  have  the  same  foie* 

S6  I  goin^  Signs,  as  the  period  of  Empires,  States,  and 
X  Dominions  in  it,  that  is,  Corruption  of  Mannen, 
inhuman  degenerations,  and  deluge  of  iniquities;  it 
may  he  doubted  whether  that  final  time  be  so  far  of, 
of  whose  day  and  hour  there  can  be  no  prescience. 
But  while  all  men  doubt,  and  none  can  determine  how 
long  the  World  shall  last,  some  may  wonder  that  it 
hath  spim  out  so  long  and  unto  our  days.  For  if  the 
Almighty  had  not  determin'd  a  fixed  duration  unto  it. 
according  to  his  mighty  and  merciful  deiiignmentf  in 
it,  if  he  had  not  said  unto  it,  as  he  did  unto  a  part  of 
it,  hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther;  if  we  con- 
sider the  incessant  and  cutting  provocations  from  the 
Earth,  it  is  not  without  amazement  how  his  patience 
hath  permitted  so  long  a  continuance  unto  it,  how  be, 
who  cursed  the  Earth  in  the  first  days  of  the  first  Man, 
and  drowned  it  in  the  tenth  Generation  after,  should 
thus  lastingly  contend  with  Flesh  and  yet  defer  the 
last  flames.  For  since  he  is  sharply  provoked  every 
moment,  yet  punishcth  to  pardon,  and  forgives  to 
forgive  again  ;  what  patience  could  be  content  to  act 
over  such  vicissitudes,  or  accept  of  repentances  whldi 
must  have  after  penitences,  his  goodness  can  only  tell 
us.  And  surely  if  the  patience  of  Heaven  were  not 
proportionable  unto  the  provocations  from  Earth; 
there  needed  an  Intercessor  not  only  for  the  sins,  but 
the  duration  of  this  World,  and  to  lead  it  up  unto 
the  present  computation.     Without  such  a  tnennAil 
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Longanimity,  th?  Heavens  would  never  be  so  aged  as 
to  grow  old  like  a  Garment ;  it  were  in  vain  to  infer  from 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere,  that  the  time  might  come 
when  Capellay  a  noble  Northern  Star,  would  have  its 
motion  in  the  jEquatoTy  that  the  Northern  Zodiacal 
Signs  would  at  length  be  the  Southern,  the  Southern 
the  Northern,  and  Capricorn  become  our  Cancer, 
However  therefore  the  Wisdom  of  the  Creator  hath 
ordered  the  duration  of  the  World,  yet  since  the  end 
thereof  brings  the  accomplishment  of  our  happiness, 
since  some  would  be  content  that  it  should  have  no 
end,  since  Evil  Men  and  Spirits  do  fear  it  may  be  too 
short,  since  Good  Men  hope  it  may  not  be  too  long ; 
the  prayer  of  the  Saints  under  the  Altar  will  be  the 
supplication  of  the  Righteous  World.  That  his  mercy 
would  abridge  their  languishing  Expectation  and  hasten 
the  accomplishment  of  their  happy  state  to  come. 


THOUGH  Good  Men  are  often  taken  away  SECT, 
from  the  Evil  to  come,  though  some  in  evil  27 
days  have  been  glad  that  they  were  old,  nor 
long  to  behold  the  iniquities  of  a  wicked  World,  or 
Judgments  threatened  by  them;  yet  is  it  no  small 
satisfaction  unto  honest  minds  to  leave  the  World  in 
virtuous  well  temper^  times,  under  a  prospect  of  good 
to  come,  and  continuation  of  worthy  ways  acceptable 
unto  God  and  Man.  Men  who  dye  in  deplorable  days, 
which  they  regretfully  behold,  have  not  their  Eyes 
closed  with  the  like  content ;  while  they  cannot  avoid 
the  thoughts  of  proceeding  or  growing  enormities,  dis- 
pleasing unto  that  Spirit  unto  whom  they  are  then 
going,  whose  honour  they  desire  in  all  times  and 
throughout  all  generations.     If  Lucifer  could  be  freed 
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from  his  diiimal  place,  he  would  little  care  though  the 
rest  were  left  behind.  Too  many  there  may  be  of 
Nerd's  mind,  who,  if  their  own  turn  were  served,  would 
not  regard  what  became  of  others,  and,  when  they 
dye  themselves,  care  not  if  all  perish.  But  good  Mem 
wishes  extend  beyond  their  lives,  for  the  happinew  of 
times  to  come,  and  never  to  be  known  unto  them. 
And  therefore  while  bo  many  question  prayers  for  the 
dead,  they  charitably  pray  for  those  who  are  not  yrt 
alive ;  they  are  not  so  enviouily  ambitious  to  go  to 
Heaven  by  themsch'es :  they  cannot  but  humbly  wish, 
that  the  little  Flock  might  be  greater,  the  narrov 
Gate  wider,  and  that,  as  many  are  called,  to  not  a  few 
might  be  chosen. 


SECT. 
28 


'T^H 


^HAT  a  greater  number  of  Angela  remained  to 
Heaven,  than  fell  from  it,  the  Schooi-men 
will  tell  us ;  that  the  number  of  blessed  Souls 
will  not  come  short  of  that  vast  number  of  fallen 
Spirits,  we  have  the  favorable  calculation  of  others. 
What  Age  or  Century  hath  sent  most  Souls  unto 
Heaven,  he  can  tell  who  vouchsafeth  that  honour  unto 
them.  Though  the  Number  of  the  blessed  must  be 
compleat  before  the  World  can  pass  away,  yet  since 
the  World  it  self  seems  in  the  wane,  and  we  hare  no 
such  comfortable  prognosticks  of  Latter  times,  since  a 
greater  part  of  time  is  spun  than  is  to  come,  and  the 
blessed  Roll  already  much  replenished;  happy  are 
those  pieties,  which  solicitously  look  about,  and  hasten 
to  make  one  of  that  already  much  filled  and  ahbreviat«d 
List  to  come. 
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THINK  not  thy  time  short  in  this  World  since  SECT, 
the  World  it  self  is  not  long.  The  created  29 
World  is  but  a  small  Parenthesis  in  Eternity ; 
and  a  short  interposition  for  a  time  between  such  a 
state  of  duration,  as  was  before  it  and  may  be  after  it. 
And  if  we  should  allow  of  the  old  Tradition  that  the 
world  should  last  Six  Thousand  years,  it  could  scarce 
have  the  name  of  old,  since  the  first  Man  lived  near  a 
sixth  part  thereof,  and  seven  MeihuseWs  would  exceed 
its  whole  duration.  However,  to  palliate  the  shortness 
of  our  Lives,  and  somewhat  to  compensate  our  brief 
term  in  this  World,  it^s  good  to  know  as  much  as  we 
can  of  it ;  and  also,  so  far  as  possibly  in  us  lieth,  to 
hold  such  a  Theory  of  times  past,  as  though  we  had 
seen  the  same.  He  who  hath  thus  considered  the 
World,  as  also  how  therein  things  long  past  have  been 
answered  by  things  present,  how  matters  in  one  Age 
have  been  acted  over  in  another,  and  how  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  Sun,  may  conceive  himself  in 
some  manner  to  have  lived  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
be  as  old  as  the  World;  and  if  he  should  still  live  on 
^twould  be  but  the  same  thing. 


LASTLY,  if  length  of  Days  be  thy  Portion,  SECT, 
make  it  not  thy  Expectation.  Reckon  not  80 
.^  upon  long  Life:  think  every  day  the  last, 
and  live  always  beyond  thy  account.  He  that  so 
often  surviveth  his  Expectation  lives  many  Lives,  and 
will  scarce  complain  of  the  shortness  of  his  days. 
Time  past  is  gone  like  a  Shadow ;  make  time  to  come 
present.  Approximate  thy  latter  times  by  present 
apprehensions  of  them :  be  like  a  neighbour  unto  the 
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Grave,  and  think  there  is  but  little  to  come.  AvA 
since  there  is  something  of  us  that  will  still  live  oi^ 
join  bath  lives  together,  &nd  Uve  in  (Hie  but  for  tbfe. 
other.  He  who  thus  ordereth  the  purposes  of  this 
Life  will  never  be  far  troxn  the  next,  sind  i»  in  sonw  ^ 
manner  already  in  it,  by  a  happy  coofbrmitj*  and  close  ^ 
apprehension  of  it.  And  if,  as  we  have  ebewhoc  ! 
declared,  any  have  been  so  happy  as  personally  to  ^ 
undf-Tstand  rhriBtian  Annihilation.  Extasv,  Exoliitinn, 
Transformation,  the  Kiss  of  the  Spooae,  and 
into  the  Divine  Shadow,  according  to  Mjstieal 
logy,  they  have  already  had  an  handao 
of  Heaven ;  the  World  is  In  a  "Hi"'^"  over,  and  ths 
Earth  in  Ashes  unto  them. 
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NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  BIRDS 
FOUND  IN  NORFOLK. 

I  WILLINGLY  obey  your  commands  in  setting 
down  such  birds  fishes  and  other  animals  which 
for  many  years  I  have  observed  in  Norfolk. 

Beside  the  ordinarie  birds  which  keep  constantly  in 
the  country  many  are  discouerable  both  in  winter  and 
summer  which  arc  of  a  migrant  nature  and  exchange 
their  seats  according  to  the  season.  Those  which  come 
in  the  spring  coming  for  the  most  part  from  the  south- 
ward those  which  come  in  the  Autumn  or  winter  from 
the  northward.  So  that  they  are  obserued  to  come  in 
great  flocks  with  a  north  east  wind  and  to  deport  with 
a  south  west.  Nor  to  come  only  in  flocks  of  one  kind 
butt  teals  woodcocks  felfars  thrushes  and  small  birds 
to  come  and  light  together,  for  the  most  part  some 
hawkes  and  birds  of  pray  attending  them. 

The  great  and  noble  kind  of  Agle  calld  Aquila 
Gesneri  I  have  not  seen  in  this  country  but  one  I  met 
with  in  this  country  brought  from  Ireland  which  I  kept 
2  yeares,  feeding  it  with  whelpes  cattes  ratts  and  the 
like,  in  all  that  while  not  giving  it  any  water  which 
I  afterwards  presented  unto  my  worthy  friend  Dr 
Scarburgh. 

Of  other  sorts  of  Agles  there  are  several!  kinds 
especially  of  the   Halysetus  or  fennc  Agles  some  of 
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3  yards  and  n  quarter  from  the  extromitjp  of  the  wings, 
whereof  one  being  taken  aliue  grewc  so  tnmc  that  it 
went  about  the  yard  feeding  on  fish  redherrings  6esh 
and  any  offelU  without  the  least  trouble. 

There  is  also  a  lesser  sort  of  Agic  callul  an  ospmT 
which  boilers  about  the  fenaeit  and  broads  ami  will  dippe 
his  claws  and  take  up  a  Gsh  oftiines  for  which  his  foott 
is  made  of  an  cstraordinarie  miighnci,s<!  for  tJic  better 
fastening  and  holding  of  it  and  tlie  like  they  will  4^ 
unto  cootes. 

Aldrovuidus  takw  ptrticular  notleB  of  thi  gn^t 
number  of  Kites  about  London  ud  aboat  th*  IkMi^^ 
Wee  are  not  without  them  heuv  tboogli  nafc  Ik  mdk 
nomben.  There  are  also  the  gray  Mid  IhU  Baamdl  flf 
all  which  the  great  number  <d  hrtmd  rntos  aud  «MnK 
makes  no  small  number  and  mora  tiiaB  In  woodbdl 
counties. 

Cranes  are  often  seen  here  in  bard  aiutau  ci|MaUlf 
about  the  champian  and  faildie  part  it  aeeBi  tfti^  hne 
been  more  plentifull  for  in  abillof  ftvewfanthaHrfH 
entertaiiid  the  duke  of  norfblkl  meat  wHhOvaaatai* 
dish. 

In  bard  winters  elkei  a  kind  of  wild  nmn  an  hs  h 
no  small  numbers,  in  whoa  and  not  is  tamman  aani 
is  remarkable  that  strange  lecurvatioB  of  tiw  wiadpi^ 
through  the  stemon,  a^  the  aame  ia  alitt  ofaeetHill 
in  cranes.  Tis  probable  tb^  oome  ytty  flVK  tag  aB 
the  northern  discoueren  liave  obaeniri  Vhtm  fa  tte 
remotest  parts  and  like  diuen  < 
if  the  winter  bee  mild  they  c 
southward  then  Scotland ;  if  rerj  tmxi  tlagr  go  !■■■> 
and  seeke  more  southern  plaeei.  WUdi  it  (ha  i 
tliat  sometimes  wee  see  them  not  bilbve  e~ 
the  hardest  time  of  winter. 
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A  white  large  and  strong  billd  fowlc  called  a  Ganet 
which  seemes  to  bee  the  greater  sort  of  Lams,  whereof 
I  met  with  one  kild  by  a  greyhound  neere  Swaflam 
another  in  marshland  while  it  fought  and  would  not 
bee  forced  to  take  wing,  another  intangled  in  an  herring 
net  which  taken  aliue  was  fed  with  herrings  for  a  while. 
It  may  be  named  I^rus  maior  Ix'ucophseopterus  as 
l)eing  white  and  the  top  of  the  wings  browne. 

In  hanl  winters  I  have  also  met  with  that  large  and 
strong  billd  fowle  which  Clusius  describcth  by  the  name 
of  Skua  Hoyeri  sent  him  from  the  Faro  Island  by 
Hoierus  a  physitian,  one  whereof  was  shot  at  Hickling 
while  2  thereof  were  feeding  upon  a  dead  horse. 

As  also  that  large  and  strong  billd  fowle  spotted 
like  a  starling  which  Clusius  nameth  Mergus  maior 
farrcensis  as  frequently  the  Faro  islands  seated  above 
Shetland,  one  whereof  I  sent  unto  my  worthy  friend 
Dr  Scarburgh. 

Here  is  also  the  pica  marina  or  seapye,  many  sorts  of 
Lari,  seamewes  and  cobs;  the  Larus  maior  in  great 
abundance  in  herring  time  about  Yarmouth. 

Larus  alba  or  puets  in  such  plentie  about  Horsey 
that  they  sometimes  bring  them  in  carts  to  Norwich 
and  sell  them  at  small  rates,  and  the  country  people 
make  use  of  their  egges  in  puddings  and  otherwise. 
Great  plentie  thereof  haue  bred  about  Scoulton  meere, 
and  from  thence  sent  to  London. 

I^rus  cinereus  greater  and  smaller,  butt  a  coars 
meat ;  commonly  called  sternes. 

Hirundo  marina  or  sea  swallowe  a  neat  white  and 
forked  tayle  bird  butt  longer  then  a  swallowe. 

The  ciconia  or  stork  I  have  seen  in  the  fennes  and 
some  haue  been  shot  in  the  marshes  between  this  and 
Yarmouth. 
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The  platea  or  shoueiarJ,  which  build  upon  the  toppt 
of  high  trees.  They  haue  formerly  built  in  the  Hemoie 
at  Claxton  and  Rcedhara  now  at  Triraley  in  SuffolL 
They  come  in  March  and  are  shot  by  fowlers  not  for 
their  meat  butt  the  handsomenesse  of  the  same,  re~ 
niarkable  in  their  white  colour  copped  crowne  aod 
sp()one  or  spatule  like  bill. 

CorvuB  marinus,  carmoTMntt,  bidtdng  at  BmAib 
upon  trees  ^om  whence  King  Qmlc*  Ae  fint  m 
wont  to  bee  supplyed.  Bendr  tlw  Sod  eomoi!^ 
which  breedeth  in  the  rocks  in  nortbcme  MOMiUiai  tai 
cometh  to  ub  in  the  winta^  •ommriiat  diffiering  fom 
the  other  in  largenease  and  whitowMe  andw  the  wiiiy 

A  sea  fowl  called  a  ihearwater,  miw  wliil  Ubd  Hhe 
a  cormorant  butt  much  leMer  a  rtiaiig  and  ftfaee  fiwh 
houering  about  shippa  when  the^  ( 
2  were  kept  6  weekes  crammil^  t' 
they  would  not  feed  on  of  tfaenuelnei,  The  ■■■■ 
told  mee  they  had  kept  them  S  mAm  wiOMNltaMI^ 
and  I  giuing  ouer  to  feed  them  finmd  thijlliNd  If 
dayes  without  taking  any  thing. 

Barnacles  Brants  Branta  at«  eommoo  ■'■rllinifl^ 
sheledracus  jomtom. 

Barganders  a  noble  coloured  fowk  ToIpMMer  ^Uk 
breed  in  cunny  burrowes  about  Notnld  lid  olfar 
places. 

Wild  geese  Anser  fenu. 

Scoch  goose  Anwr  scotiou. 

Goshander.    merganser. 

Mei^s  acutirostrii  spedonu  or  LooBsan  faaadniM 
and  specious  fowle  cristated  aad  witjt  dloldad  flai 
feet  placed  very  backward  aad  after  tte  MaaMTtW 
all  such  which  the  Duch  call  Arcvoote.  XlMgr  IWMS 
peculiar  formation  in  the  teggebmie  whifb  hntti  a  iMg 
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and  sharpe  processe  extending  aboue  the  thigh  bone. 
They  come  about  April  and  breed  in  the  broad  waters 
so  making  their  nest  on  the  water  that  their  egges  are 
seldom  drye  while  they  are  sett  on. 

Mergus  acutarostris  cinereus  which  seemeth  to  bee  a 
difference  of  the  former. 

Mergus  minor  the  smaller  diuers  or  dabchicks  in 
riuers  and  broade  waters. 

Mergus  serratus  the  saw  billd  diuer  bigger  and 
longer  than  a  duck  distinguished  from  other  diuers 
by  a  notable  sawe  bill  to  retaine  its  slipperie  pray  as 
liuing  much  upon  eeles  whereof  we  haue  seldome  fay  led 
to  find  some  in  their  bellies. 

Diuers  other  sorts  of  diuefowle  more  remarkable  the 
mustela  fusca  and  mustela  variegata  the  graye  dunne 
and  the  variegated  or  partie  coloured  wesell  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  it  beareth  vnto  a  wesell  in  the 
head. 

Many  sorts  of  wild  ducks  which  passe  under  names 
well  knowne  unto  the  fowlers  though  of  no  great 
signification  as  smee  widgeon  Arts  ankers  noblets. 

The  most  remarkable  are  Anas  platyrinchos  a  re- 
markably broad  bild  duck. 

And  the  sea  phaysant  holding  some  resemblance 
unto  that  bird  in  some  fethers  in  the  tayle. 

Teale  Querqucdula,  wherein  scarce  any  place  more 
abounding,  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  very 
many  decoys  especially  between  Norwich  and  the  sea 
making  this  place  very  much  to  abound  in  wild  fowle. 

Fulica*  cottae  cootes  in  very  great  flocks  upon  the 
broad  waters.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  Kite  or  buzzard 
I  have  seen  them  vnite  from  all  parts  of  the  shoare  in 
strange  numbers  when  if  the  Kite  stoopes  neare  them 
they  will  fling  up  spred  such  a  flash  of  water  up  with 
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there  wings  that  they  will  euiiiuif^tT  tliu  Kitr,  and  i 
keepe  him  of  agajne  and  agaync  in  opeti  opposiboB. 
and  an  handsome  prouision  they  make  nbotit  their  nest 
agaynst  the  same  bird  of  praye  by  bending  and  twining 
the  rushes  and  reedea  so  about  them  that  tJiey  eatraot 
atoope  at  their  yong  ones  or  the  damme  whil^^Jflf^J 
setteth.  vli  'l 

Gallinula  aquatica  more  hens.  j 

And  a  kind  of  Ralla  aquatica  or  water  Rayle. 

An  onocrotalus  or  pelican  ahott  upcBi  Horsey  fenoc 
IGGS  May  S3  which  stuffed  and  oleaiued  I  yet  retAUie: 
It  was  3  yards  and  half  between  the  extremities  of  the 
wings  thtf  chowle  and  beake  answering  the  vsuall  de- 
scription the  extremities  of  the  wings  for  a  spanne 
dcepe  browne  the  rest  of  the  body  white,  a  fowle  whid 
none  could  remember  upon  this  coast.  About  thcsame 
time  I  heard  one  of  the  kings  pelhc&nx  was  lost  at  St 
James",  perhaps  this  might  bee  the  8sm& 

Anas  ^Vrctica  clusii  which  though  bee  pbtoeth  a 
the  Faro  Islands  is  the  same  wee  call  a  puffis  c 
about  Anglisea  in  Wales  and  sometimes  takes  upon 
our  seas  not  sufficiently  described  by  the  OBine  of 
puflinus  the  bill  being  so  remarkably  diiFering  from 
other  ducks  and  not  horisontaUy  butt  mcridioDallT 
formed  tn  feed  in  the  clefts  of  tiw  rocks  of  inaecks, 
shell-Hsh  and  othera. 

The  great  number  of  riuera  rinuletB  and  plashe  of 
water  makes  hemes  and  hemeriea  to  abound  in  these 
partN,  yong  hensies  being  esteemed  a  festiuall  diah 
and  much  desired  by  some  palatM>  j 

The  Ardi^astellariabotaunu,ortatoiiriaalM«MiMa 
and  esteemed  the  better  dish.    la  tb»  bcljy^  a 
found  a  frog  in  an  hard  frost  at  -*~'-*rT 
I  kept  in  a  garden  S  yeaiM  ttMuf  ,itvilh  fldi  ■!■ 
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and  frogges,  in  defect  whereof  making  a  scrape  for 
sparrowes  and  small  birds,  the  bitour  made  ntdttt  to 
maintaine  herself  upon  them. 

Bistardse  or  Bustards  are  not  vnfrequent  in  the 
champain  and  feildie  part  of  this  country  a  large  Bird 
accounted  a  dayntie  dish,  obseruable  in  the  strength 
of  the  brest  bone  and  short  heele  layes  an  egge  much 
larger  then  a  Turkey. 

Morinellus  or  Dotterell  about  Thetford  and  the 
champain  which  comes  vnto  us  in  September  and 
March  staying  not  long,  and  is  an  excellent  dish. 

There  is  also  a  sea  dotterell  somewhat  lesse  butt 
better  coloured  then  the  former. 

Godwyts  taken  chiefly  in  marshland,  thou^  other 
parts  not  without  them  accounted  the  dayntiest  dish 
in  England  and  I  think  for  the  bignesse,  of  the  biggest 
price. 

Gnats  or  Knots  a  small  bird  which  taken  with  netts 
grow  excessively  fatt  If  being  mewed  and  fed  with 
come  a  candle  lighted  in  the  roome  they  feed  day  and 
night,  and  when  they  are  at  their  hight  of  fattnesse 
they  beginne  to  grow  lame  and  are  then  killed  or  as  at 
their  prime  and  apt  to  decline. 

Erythropus  or  Redshanck  a  bird  common  in  the 
marshes  and  of  common  food  butt  no  dayntie  dish. 

A  may  chitt  a  small  dark  gray  bird  litle  bigger  then 
a  stint  of  fatnesse  beyond  any.  It  comes  in  May  into 
marshland  and  other  parts  and  abides  not  aboue  a 
moneth  or  6  weekes. 

Another  small  bird  somewhat  larger  than  a  stint 
called  a  churre  and  is  commonly  taken  amongst  them. 

Stints  in  great  numbers  about  the  seashore  and 
marshes  about  Stif  key  Bumham  and  other  parts. 

Pluuialis  or  plouer  green  and  graye  in  great  plentie 
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about  Thclford  and  many  other  heaths.  They  breed 
not  with  us  butt  in  some  parts  of  Scotlanil,  luid  plenti- 
fully in  Island  [Iceland]. 

The  lapwing  or  vannellus  common  ouor  r11  thcbeathi. 

Cuccowes  of  3  sorts  the  one  farre  exceeding  the  other 
in  bignc^e.  Some  have  attempted  to  kecpe  them  in 
varmc  roomes  all  the  winter  butt  it  hath  noteuccee^d. 
In  their  migration  they  range  very  farrc  uorthwari 
for  in  the  summer  they  are  to  bee  found  a«  high  u 
Island. 

Avis  pugnax.  Ru£Em  a  nuunb  Urd  flf  tbc  giMtat 
varictie  of  colours  euery  ons  therdn  nnciwlMt  vatjwg 
from  other.  Tlie  femide  u  called  a  BeeviwHlHNitaij 
ruiFe  about  the  neck,  lesier  tbcn  tin  otlMr  awl  kadf 
to  bee  got.  lliey  are  almost  all  oo^  attd  putt  In- 
gcther  fight  and  destroy  each  otiwri  aad  pnpH* 
thetnselues  to  fight  like  cocki  tbong^  tlwjr  iMiM  -tv 
haue  no  other  offensive  part  bntt  tin  bUL  Thaj-Jmam 
theirc  Rufies  about  the  Autunuw  or  t>mfaiilin  -of 
winter  as  wee  haue  obaerued  ksepiilg  thm  ma  0Kda 
firoin  may  tilt  the  next  spring.  TbiBj  a 
Marshland  butt  are  also  in  goodnomberintbaa 
between  Norwich  and  YHrmouth. 

Of  picuB  martiuB  or  woodipe^  inai^  Un^  Iht 
green  the  Red  the  LeucomelaQiu  or  amlOj  naiM 
black  and  white  and  the  dnereus  or  duutia  calld  Ktttt 
[bird  calld]  a  nutfaack,  remaricaUe  in  the  laggK.um 
the  hardnessc  of  the  bill  and  tkull  n&d  the  kng  -nram 
which  tend  vnto  the  tongue  wheieby  it  rtnclietii  ortlht 
tongue  aboue  on  inch  out  of  the  DMnitii  aod  n  U^  tf 
iusecks.  They  make  the  holet  In  trev  iHUloal-Mlf 
consideration  of  the  winds  or  cjiurtaa -of  |mhihi  bott 
as  the  rotteaesse  thereof  best  affinrdatlieaniMBiMM^, 

Black  heron  black  on  both  nd«  the  bottga  of  Oa 
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neck  white  gray  on  the  outside  spotted  all  along  with 
black  on  the  inside  a  black  coppe  of  small  feathers 
some  a  spanne  long,  bill  poynted  and  yallowe  8  inches 
long. 

Back  heron  coloured  intermixed  with  long  white 
fethers. 

The  fl3nng  fethers  black. 

The  brest  black  and  white  most  black. 

The  legges  and  feet  not  green  but  an  ordinarie  dark 
cork  colour. 

The  number  of  riuulets  becks  and  streames  whose 
banks  are  beset  with  willowes  and  Alders  which  giue 
occasion  of  easier  fishing  and  slooping  to  the  water 
makes  that  handsome  coulered  bird  abound  which  is 
calld  Alcedo  Ispida  or  the  King  fisher.  They  bild  in 
holes  about  grauell  pitts  wherein  is  to  bee  found  great 
quantitie  of  small  fish  bones,  and  lay  very  handsome 
round  and  as  it  were  polished  egges. 

An  Hobby  bird  so  calld  becaus  it  comes  in  ether 
with  or  a  litle  before  the  Hobbies  in  the  spring,  of 
the  bignesse  of  a  Thrush  coloured  and  paned  like  an 
hawke  maruellously  sublet  to  the  vertigo  and  are 
sometimes  taken  in  those  fitts. 

Upupa  or  Hoopebird  so  named  from  its  note  a 
gallant  marked  bird  which  I  have  often  seen  and  tis 
not  hard  to  shoote  them. 

Ringlestones  a  small  white  and  black  bird  like  a 
wagtayle  and  seemes  to  bee  some  kind  of  motacilla 
marina  common  about  Yarmouth  sands.  They  lay 
their  egges  in  the  sand  and  shingle  about  June  and  as 
the  eryngo  diggers  tell  mee  not  sett  them  flat  butt 
upright  like  egges  in  salt. 

The  Arcuata  or  curlewe  frequent  about  the  sea 
coast. 
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TJiere  is  also  an  handsome  tall  bird  ilcmu-kiOjlT 
eyed  nnd  with  a.  bill  not  about;  3  iiich»  loiig  commonly 
calld  a  stone  curlewe  butt  the  note  thereof  more  re- 
scmblfth  that  of  a  green  plouer  and  breeds  about 
Thetford  about  the  intones  and  shingle  of  the  Riuerv 

Auoseta  cal|d  shoohinghome  ft  tall  blMkaaAwUle 
bird  with  a  bill  semicircululy  ndWhig  or  btmvAtqp- 
ward  so  that  it  is  not  euu  to  eooHitw  ham  iV  oH 
feed  aiuwerable  mto  the  AooKta  Itakna  ii  Alb»* 
vandus  a  summer  manh  bird  And  not  ttnfioqaiHl  Ii 
Marshland. 

A  yarnhelp  so  thought  to  bes  nuiild  ham  Hii»Pb 
a  gray  bird  intermingled  with  mhi 
■omewhat  long  legged  and  tbt  bfll  I 
half.     Esteemed  a  dayntie  diih. 

Loxias  or  cumirostis  a  bird  ft  IHk  1 
Thrush  of  6ne  colours  and  prlttie  n 
other  birds,  the  upper  and  lowv  biH  < 
other,  of  a  very  tame  nature,  et^Ml  iboiA  Iks  b^ 
ginning  of  summer.  I  have  knowB  Aam  fcipt  !■  ng* 
butt  not  to  outline  the  winter. 

A  kind  of  coccothnuiatea  oalld  a  eobk  liiid  bfo* 
than  a  Thrush,    finely   coloured  i 
Bunting   it   is   chiefly   leen   in  u 
time. 

A  small  bird  of  prey  coUd  ft  birdofttdwr  ■boot  tib 
bignesse  of  a  Thrush  and  linnet  eolBied  wflk  a 
longish  white  bill  and  sharpe  of  a  7017  Mice  and  «U 
nature  though  kept  in  a  cage  and  fed  witb  Bi&tL  A. 
kind  of  Lanius. 

A  Dorhawke  or  kind  of  Aodpitor  ■UKSrioi  eM- 
ceiued  to  haue  its  name  from  faedfaig  vpoi  iilB  Mil 
beetles,  of  a  woodcock  colour  but  pned  like 'IS 
Hawke  a  very  title  poynted  bill,  large  t 
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with  us  and  laycs  a  marucllous  handsome  spotted  egge. 
Though  I  haue  opened  many  I  could  neuer  find  any- 
thing considerable  in  their  mawes.     Caprimulgus. 

Auis  Trogloditica  or  Chock  a  small  bird  mixed  of 
black  and  white  and  breeding  in  cony  borrouges  whereof 
the  warrens  are  full  from  April  to  September,  at 
which  time  they  leaue  the  country.  They  are  taken 
with  an  Hobby  and  a  net  and  are  a  very  good  dish. 

Spermologus.  Rookes  which  by  reason  of  the  great 
quantitie  of  com  feilds  and  Rooke  groues  are  in  great 
plentie  the  yong  ones  ars  commonly  eaten  sometimes 
sold  in  Norwich  market  and  many  are  killd  for  their 
Liuers  in  order  to  cure  of  the  Rickets. 

Crowes  as  euerywhere  and  also  the  coruus  variegatus 
or  pycd  crowe  with  dunne  and  black  interchangeably, 
they  come  in  the  winter  and  depart  in  the  summer  and 
seeme  to  bee  the  same  which  Clusius  discribeth  in  the 
Faro  Islands  from  whence  perhaps  these  come,  and  I 
have  seen  them  very  common  in  Ireland,  butt  not  known 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

Coruus  maior  Rauens  in  good  plentie  about  the  citty 
which  makes  so  few  Kites  to  bee  seen  hereabout,  they 
build  in  woods  very  early  and  lay  egges  in  Februarie. 

Among  the  many  monedulas  or  Jackdawes  I  could 
neuer  in  these  parts  obserue  the  pyrrhocorax  or  comish 
chough  with  red  leggs  and  bill  to  bee  commonly  seen 
in  Cornwall,  and  though  there  bee  heere  very  great 
store  of  partridges  yet  the  french  Red  legged  partridge 
is  not  to  bee  met  with.  The  Ralla  or  Rayle  wee  haue 
counted  a  dayntie  dish,  as  also  no  small  number 
of  Quayles.  The  Heathpoult  common  in  the  north 
is  vuknown  heere  as  also  the  Grous,  though  I  haue 
heard  some  haue  been  seen  about  Lynne.  The  calan- 
drier  or  great  great  crested  lark  Galerita  I  haue  not 
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by  a  gi^eenish  blewe  then  on  the  flying  feathers  bright 
blewe  the  lower  parts  of  the  wing  outwardly  of  a 
browne  inwardly  of  a  merry  blewe  the  belly  a  light 
faynt  blewe  the  back  toward  the  tayle  of  a  purple 
blewe  the  tayle  eleuen  fethers  of  a  greenish  coulour  the 
extremities  of  the  outward  fethers  thereof  white  wth 
an  eye  of  greene.     Garrulus  Argentoratensis. 
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allthou^h  I  think  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  same 
vnto  a  certain  number  yet  I  may  freelie  say  that 
tis  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  find  out  more  than 
fiue  hundred  sorts  of  fishes,  three  hundred  sorts 
of  birds,  more  than  three  hundred  sorts  of  fourfoted 
animal  Is  and  fortie  diversities  of  ser{)ents. 

Of  fisiics  sometimes  the  larger  sort  are  taken  or 
come  ash  oar.  A  spermaceti  whale  of  6^  foote  long 
neere  Welles,  another  of  the  same  kind  SO  yeares 
before  at  Hunstanton,  and  not  farre  of  8  or  nine 
came  ashoare  and  2  had  yong  ones  after  they  were 
forsaken  by  ye  water. 

A  grampus  aboue  16  foot  long  taken  at  Yarmouth 
4  yeares  agoe. 

The  Tursio  or  porpose  is  common,  the  Dolphin  more 
rare  though  sometimes  taken  which  many  confound  with 
the  porpose,  butt  it  hath  a  more  waued  line  along 
the  skinne  sharper  toward  ye  tayle  the  head  longer  and 
nose  more  extended  which  maketh  good  the  figure  of 
llondelctius ;  the  flesh  more  red  and  well  cooked  of 
very  good  taste  to  most  palates  and  exceedeth  that  of 
porpose. 

The  vitulus  marinus  seacalf  or  seale  which  is  often 
taken  sleeping  on  the  shoare.  5  yeares  agoe  one  was 
shot  in  the  riuer  of  Norwich  about  Surlingham  ferry 
having  continued  in  the  riuer  for  diuers  moneths  be- 
fore being  an  Amphibious  animal  it  may  bee  caiyed 
about  aliue  and  kept  long  if  it  can  bee  brought  to 
feed.  Some  haue  been  kept  many  moneths  in  ponds. 
The  pizzell  the  bladder  the  cartilago  ensiformis  the 
figure  of  the  Throttle  the  clusterd  and  racemous  forme 
of  the  kidneys  the  flat  and  compressed  heart  are  re- 
markable in  it.  In  stomaks  of  all  that  I  have  opened 
I  have  found  many  wormes. 
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Sometimes  wee  meet  with  a  mola  or  moonefish  so 
called  from  some  resemblance  it  hath  of  a  crescent  in 
the  extreme  part  of  the  body  from  one  finne  unto 
another  one  being  taken  neere  the  shoare  at  Yar- 
mouth before  breake  of  day  seemed  to  shiuer  and 
grunt  like  an  hogge  as  Authors  deliuer  of  it,  the 
flesh  being  hard  and  neruous  it  is  not  like  to  afford 
a  good  dish  butt  from  the  liuer  which  is  large  white 
and  tender  somewhat  may  bee  expected ;  the  gills  of 
these  fishes  wee  found  thick  beset  with  a  kind  of  sea- 
lowse.  In  the  yeare  1667  a  mola  was  taken  at  Monsley 
which  weighed  2  hundred  pound. 

The  Rana  piscatrix  or  frogge  fish  is  sometimes  found 
in  a  very  large  magnitude  and  wee  haue  taken  the  care 
to  haue  them  clend  and  stuffed,  wherein  wee  obserued 
all  the  appendices  whereby  they  each  fishes  butt  much 
larger  then  are  discribed  in  the  Icons  of  Johnstonus 
tab  xi  fig  8. 

The  sea  wolf  or  Lupus  nostras  of  Schoneueldus 
remarkable  for  its  spotted  skinne  and  notable  teeth 
incisors  Dogteeth  and  grinders  the  dogteeth  both  in 
the  jawes  and  palate  scarce  answerable  by  any  fish  of 
that  bulk  for  the  like  disposure  strength  and  soliditie. 

Mustela  marina  called  by  some  a  wesell  ling  which 
salted  and  dryed  becomes  a  good  Lenten  disL 

A  Lump  or  Lumpus  Anglorum  so  named  by 
Aldrouandus  by  some  esteemed  a  festiuall  dish  though 
it  afibrdeth  butt  a  glutinous  jellie  and  the  skinne  is 
beset  with  stony  knobs  after  no  certaine  order.  Ours 
most  answereth  the  first  figure  in  the  xiii  table  of 
Johnstonus  butt  seemes  more  round  and  arcuated  then 
that  figure  makes  it. 

Before  the  herrings  there  commonly  cometh  a  fish 
about  a  foot  long  by   the  fishman  called  an   horse 

VOL.  ni.  2  L 
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resembling  in  all  poynt^  the  Trachiirus  of  Uonddctiin 
of  a  mixeJ  shape  between  a  mackercll  and  an  herrio^ 
obseruable  from  its  preeiie  eyes  rarely  skyc  color« 
back  after  it  is  kept  a  day.  aiid  an  oblique  bony  linC 
running  on  ye  outside  from  the  gitis  vnto  ye  tavle.  ^ 
dryc  and  hard  dish  butt  makes  an  handsome  picture. 

The  Kubelliones  or  Hochets  butt  thinly  met  wiUi  a 
this  coast,  the  gornart  cuculus  or  Lyrie  species  i 
often  which  they  seldome  eat  butt  bending  the  back 
and  spredding  the  iinncs  into  a  liuely  posture  do  hai 
up  in  their  bowses. 

Beside  the  common  mullus  or  mullet  there  is  anotbeii 
not  vnfrequent  which  some  call  a  cunny  dsh  butt  rather 
a  red  muellett  of  a  ilosculous  rcdde  and  somewhali 
rough  on  the  scales  answering  the  discj-Iptioii  of  IcaQ 
of  llondeletius  vnder  the  name  of  mullus  ruber  aspa 
butt  not  the  tast  of  the  vsually  kuowue  mullet  i 
aHbrding  butt  a  dryc  and  leanc  bJtt. 

Scucrall  sorts  of  tishes  there  are  which  do  or  naf 
bcare  the  names  of  seawoodcocks  as  the  Acus  i 
scdlujiax  and  saurus.  The  ssurus  wee  sometimes  mvti 
with  yonge.  Itondcletius  confesseth  it  a  very  rare-  filb 
somewhat  resembling  the  Acus  or  needlctish  before  and 
II  makerell  behind.  Wee  have  kept  one  dryed  i 
ycares  agoe. 

The  Acus  maior  calld  by  some  a  garfi  h  and  girrti- 
back  answering  the  figure  of  Rondeletius  under  t^ 
name  of  Acus  prima  species  remarkable  for  its  quail-! 
rangular  figure  and  verdigrecce  green  back  bone. 

A  lesser  sort  of  Acus  maior  or  primie  spi:c^ei  ' 
meet  with  much  shorter  then  the  common  gartish  aod 
in  taking  out  the  spine  wee  found  it  not  green  as  in  the- 
greater  and  much  answering  the  saurus  of  Uondeletiut. 

A  Bcolopax  or   sea   woodcock   of  Kondeletius 
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giuen  mee  by  a  seaman  of  these  seas,  about  8  inches 
long  and  seenies  to  bee  one  kind  of  Acus  or  needlefish 
answering  the  discription  of  Rondeletius. 

The  Acus  of  Aristotle  lesser  thinner  corticated  and 
sexangular  by  diners  calld  an  addercock  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  snake  ours  more  plainly  finned  then 
Rondeletius  discribeth  it. 

A  little  corticated  fish  about  8  or  4  inches  long,  ours 
answering  that  which  is  named  piscis  octangularis  by 
Wormius,  cataphractus  by  Schoneueldeus ;  octagonius 
versus  caput,  versus  caudam  hexagonius. 

The  faber  marinus  sometimes  found  very  large 
answering  the  figure  of  Rondeletius,  which  though 
hee  mentioneth  as  a  rare  fish  and  to  be  found  in  the 
Atlantick  and  Gaditane  ocean  yet  wee  often  meet  with 
it  in  these  seas  commonly  calld  a  peterfish  hauing  one 
black  spot  on  ether  side  the  body  conceued  the  per- 
petuall  signature  from  the  impression  of  St  Peters 
fingers  or  to  resemble  the  2  peeoes  of  money  which  St 
Peter  tooke  out  of  this  fish  remarkable  also  from  its 
disproportionable  mouth  and  many  hard  prickles  about 
other  parts. 

A  kind  of  scorpius  marinus  a  rough  prickly  and 
monstrous  headed  fish  6  8  or  12  inches  long  answer- 
able vnto  the  figure  of  Schoneueldeus. 

A  sting  fish  wiuer  or  kind  of  ophidion  or  Araneus 
slender,  narrowe  headed  about  4  inches  long  with  a 
sharpe  small  prickly  finne  along  the  back  which  often 
venemously  pricketh  the  hands  of  fishermen. 

Aphia  cobites  marina  or  sea  Loche. 

Blennus  a  sea  miliars  thumb. 

Funduli  marini  sea  gogions. 

Alosse  or  chads  to  bee  met  with  about  Ljmne. 

Spinachus  or  smelt  in  greatest  plentie  about  Ljnine 
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and  Bumham  a  small  round  slender  fish  about  S  or 
4  inches  long  as  bigge  as  a  small  Tobacco  pipe  a  very 
dayntie  dish. 

Pungitius  marinus  or  sea  bansticle  hauing  a  prickle 
one  each  side  the  smallest  fish  of  the  sea  about  an  inch 
long  sometimes  drawne  ashoare  with  netts  together 
with  weeds  and  pargaments  of  the  sea. 

Many  sorts  of  flat  fishes.  The  pastinaca  oxyrinchus 
with  a  long  and  strong  aculeus  in  the  tayle  conceued 
of  spedall  venome  and  virtues. 

Severall  sorts  of  Baia^s  skates  and  Thomebacks  the 
Raia  clauata  oxyrinchus,  nda  oculata,  aspera,  spinosa 
fuUonica. 

The  great  Rhombus  or  Turbot  aculeatus  and  leuis. 

The  passer  or  place. 

Butts  of  various  kinds. 

The  passer  squamosus  Bret  Bretcock  and  skulls 
comparable  in  taste  and  delicacy  vnto  the  soale. 

The  Buglossus  solea  or  soale  plana  and  oculata  as 
also  the  Lingula  or  small  soale  all  in  very  great 
plentie. 

Sometimes  a  fish  aboue  half  a  yard  long  like  a  butt 
or  soale  called  asprage  which  I  haue  known  taken  about 
Cromer. 

Sepia  or  cuttle  fish  and  great  plentie  of  the 
bone  or  shellie  substance  which  sustaineth  the  whole 
bulk  of  that  soft  fishe  found  commonly  on  the 
shoare. 

The  Loligo  sleue  or  calamar  found  often  upon  the 
shoare  from  head  to  tayle  sometimes  aboue  an  ell  long, 
remarkable  for  its  parretlike  bill,  the  gladiolus  or 
calamus  along  the  back  and  the  notable  crystallyne  of 
the  eye  which  equalleth  if  not  exceedeth  the  lustre  of 
orientall  pearle. 
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A  polypus  another  kind  of  the  inc41ia  aometiaegm 
haue  met  with. 

Lohsters  iu  great  number  nbout  Shcringliam  and 
Cromer  from  whence  all  the  country  is  su^pljcd. 

Astacus  mariniiH  jiedicuti  marini  fncic  found  also  in 
that  place,  with  the  aduantage  of  ye  long  forccUwcs 
about  4  inches  long. 

Crabs  large  and  well  tasted  found  also  in  the  same 
coast. 

Another  kind  of  crab  taken  for  cancer  fluoiatilit 
litle  slender  and  of  a  very  qtiick  motion  found  in  Uif 
Riuer  running  through  Yarmouth,  and  in  Bliburgh 
riuer. 

Oysters  exceeding  large  about  Bumham  and  Hun- 
stanton like  those  of  Poole  St  Mallowcs  or  Ciuita 
Vechia  whereof  many  are  eaten  rawe  the  shells  bting 
broakin  with  cleiiem  the  greater  part  pickled  and  soit 
Weekly  to  London  and  other  parts. 

Mitnli  or  rauncles  in  great  quantitie  as  also  c 
cochlea  about  Stiskay  and  the  northwest  coast. 

Pectines  pectunculi   varij   or  scallops  of  the  lesii^" 
sort. 

Turbines  or  smaller  wilks,  Icues,  atriati,  a»  alio 
Trochi,  Trochili,  or  scaloppes  finely  variegatnl  and 
pearly.  Lewise  purpurte  minores,  nerites,  oochlnci 
Tellinie. 

Lepades,  patella:  Limpets,  of  an  vojualue  Bbpll 
wherein  an  animal  like  a  snayle  cleaning  fast  iinU) 
the  rocks. 

Solenes  cappe  lunge  venetorum  commonly  «  n 
the  shell  thereof  dcntalia. 

Dentatia  by  some  called  pinpache^  because  pinni 
thereof  is  taken  out  with  a  pinne  or  needle. 

Cancelius  Turbinum  et  nencis  Barnard  the  Hei 
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of  Rondeletius  a  kind  of  crab  or  astacus  liuing  in  a 
forsaken  wilk  or  nerites. 

Echinus  echinometrites  sea  hedghogge  whose  neat 
shells  are  common  on  the  shoare  the  fish  aliue  often 
taken  by  the  dragges  among  the  oysters. 

Balani  a  smaller  sort  of  vniualue  growing  commonly 
in  clusters,  the  smaller  kinds  thereof  to  bee  found 
oftimes  upon  oysters  wilks  and  lobsters. 

Concha  anatifera  or  Ansifera  or  Bamicleshell  where- 
of about  4  yeares  past  were  found  upon  the  shoare  no 
small  number  by  Yarmouth  hanging  by  slender  strings 
of  a  kind  of  Alga  vnto  seuerall  splinters  or  cleanings  of 
firre  boards  vnto  which  they  were  seuerally  fastned  and 
hanged  like  ropes  of  onyons :  their  shell  flat  and  of  a 
peculi::r  forme  differing  from  other  shelles,  this  being 
of  four  diuisions,  containing  a  small  imperfect  animal 
at  the  lower  part  diuided  into  many  shootes  or  streames 
which  prepossed  spectators  fancy  to  bee  the  rudiment  of 
the  tayle  of  some  goose  or  duck  to  bee  produced  from 
it ;  some  whereof  in  ye  shell  and  some  taken  out  and 
spred  upon  paper  we  shall  keepe  by  us. 

Stellse  marinse  or  sea  starres  in  great  plentic 
especially  about  Yarmouth,  Whether  they  bee  bred 
out  of  the  vrticae  squalders  or  sea  gellies  as  many 
report  wee  cannot  confirme  butt  the  squalderes  in  the 
middle  seeme  to  haue  some  lines  or  first  draughts  not 
unlike.  Our  starres  exceed  not  5  poynts  though  I 
haue  heard  that  some  with  more  haue  been  found 
about  Hunstanton  and  Bumham,  where  are  also 
found  stellse  marinse  testacae  or  handsome  crusted 
and  brittle  sea  starres  much  lesse. 

The  pediculus  and  culex  marinus  the  sea  lowse  and 
ilie  are  also  no  strangeres. 

Physsalus  Rondeletij  or  enica  marina  physsaloides 
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a  recurued  peece  of  flesh  in  the  end  of  the  lower  iawe 
which  when  they  shutt  there  mouths  deepely  enters  the 
upper,  as  Scaliger  hath  noted  in  some. 

The  Riuers  lakes  and  broads  abound  in  the  Lucius  or 
pikes  of  very  large  size  where  also  is  found  the  Brama 
or  Breme  large  and  well  tasted  the  Tinea  or  Tench 
the  Rubecula  Roach  as  also  Rowds  and  Dare  or  Dace 
perca  or  pearch  great  and  small :  whereof  such  as  are 
in  Braden  on  this  side  Yarmouth  in  the  mixed  water 
make  a  dish  very  dayntie  and  I  think  scarce  to  bee 
bettered  in  England.  Butt  the  Blea[k]  the  chubbe 
the  barbell  to  bee  found  in  diners  other  Riuers  in 
England  I  haue  not  obserued  in  these.  As  also  fewer 
mennowes  then  in  many  other  riuers. 

The  Trutta  or  trout  the  Gammarus  or  crawfish 
butt  scarce  in  our  riuers  butt  frequently  taken  in  the 
Bure  or  north  riuer  and  in  the  seuerall  branches 
thereof,  and  very  remarkable  large  crawfishes  to  bee 
found  in  the  riuer  which  runnes  by  Castleaker  and 
Nerford. 

The  Aspredo  perca  minor  and  probably  the  cemua 
of  Cardan  commonly  called  a  RuiFe  in  great  jrfentie  in 
Norwich  Riuers  and  euen  in  the  streame  of  the  citty, 
which  though  Camden  appropriates  vnto  this  citty 
yet  they  are  also  found  in  the  riuers  of  Oxforde  and 
Cambridge. 

Lampetra  Lampries  great  and  small  found  plenti- 
fully in  Norwich  riuer  and  euen  in  the  Citty  about 
May  whereof  some  are  very  large  and  well  cooked 
are  counted  a  dayntie  bitt  collard  up  butt  especially 
in  pyes. 

Mustela  fluuiatilis  or  eele  poult  to  bee  had  in  Nor- 
wich riuer  and  between  it  and  Yarmouth  as  also  in  the 
riuers  of  marshland  resembling  an  eele  and  a  cod. 
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fi  very  good  dish  anil  the  I.iuer  tlierpof  well  t 
the  commendations  of  the  Anrienbi. 

Godgions  or  funduli  fiuuiatiles,  many  whereof  may 
bee  taken  within  the  Kiuer  in  the  citty. 

Capitones  fliiiiiatilis  or  millers  thumbs,  pungitJus 
iluiiiatilis  or  stantii'les.  Aphia  cobites  Huuiatibs  or 
Loches.  In  Norwich  riiiers  iii  the  ruuiies  almut 
Heueningham  heath  in  the  north  riuer  and  streams 
thereof. 

Of  eeles  the  common  eele  and  the  glot  which  bath 
somewhat  a  different  shape  in  the  bigoessc  of  the  head 
and  is  affirmed  to  have  yong  ones  often  found  within 
it,  and  wee  haue  found  a  vterus  in  the  same  somewhat 
answerinfi  the  icon  therpof  in  Senesinus, 

Carpioiitfi  carpes  plcntifull  in  ponds  and  sometimes 
large  ones  in  broads :  3  the  largest  I  eiier  beheld  wne 
taken  in  Norwich  Hiuer. 

Though  the  woods  and  dryelands  abound  with 
adders  and  vipers  yet  there  are  few  snakes  about  our 
ri'iers  or  meadowcs,  more  to  bee  found  in  Marsh  land; 
butt  ponds  and  plashes  abound  in  Lizards  or  swifts. 

The  Gryllotalpa  or  fencricket  common  in  fenny  places 
butt  wee  Imue  met  with  them  also  in  dry  places  dung- 
hills and  church  yards  of  this  citty. 

Beside  horselcaches  and  periwinkles  in  plashes  and 
standing  waters  we  haue  met  with  vermes  setacei  or 
hardwormes  butt  could  ncuer  conuert  horsehayrcs  into 
them  by  laying  them  in  water :  as  also  the  great  Hvdro- 
cantharus  or  black  shining  water  Beetle  the  forRcula, 
sqilla,  corculum  and  notonecton  that  swimmeth  on  iU 
back. 

Camden  reports  that  in  former  time  there  haue  bwn 
Beuers  in  the  Riuer  of  Cardigan  in  Wales.  This  wee 
are  to  sure  of  that  the  Rtners  great  Broads  and  cams 
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afford  great  store  of  otters  with  us,  a  great  destroyer 
6f  fish  as  feeding  butt  from  ye  vent  downewards,  not 
free  from  being  a  prey  it  self  for  their  yong  ones  haue 
been  found  in  Buzzards  nests.  They  are  accounted  no 
bad  dish  by  many,  are  to  bee  made  very  tame  and  in 
some  bowses  haue  serued  for  tumespitts. 
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ON  THE   OSTRICH. 

THE  ostrich  hath  a  compouodocl  name  in  Greek 
and  Latin — Stnitkio-Cameliu,  borroired  from 
a  bird  and  a  beast,  as  being  a  feathered  and 
biped  animal,  yet  in  some  ways  like  a  camel ;  some- 
what in  the  long  neck ;  somewhat  m  the  foot ;  and,  Bi 
some  imagine,  &om  a  camel-Iike  position  in  the  part 
of  generation. 

It  is  accounted  the  largest  and  tallest  of  any  vringvd 
and  feathered  fowl ;  tuUer  than  the  gruen  or  cassowary 
This  ostrich,  though  a  female,  was  about  seven  feet 
high,  and  some  of  the  males  were  higher,  either  exceed- 
ing or  answerable  unto  the  stature  of  the  great  porter 
unto  king  Charles  the  First.  The  weight  was  a ' 
in  grocer's  scales. 

Whosoever  shall  compare  or  consider  together  the 
ostrich  and  the  tomineio,  or  humbird,  not  weighing 
twelve  grains,  may  easily  discover  under  wliat  coraposf 
or  latitude  the  creation  of  birds  hath  been  ordained. 

The  head  is  not  large,  but  little  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  body.  And,  therefore,  Julius  Scaliger,  when  he 
mentioned  birds  of  large  heads  (comparatively  untu 
their  bodies),  named  the  sparrow,  the  owl,  and  the 
woodpecker ;  and,  reckoning  up  birds  of  small  heads, 
instanccth  in  the  hen,  the  peacock,  and  the  ostrich. 

The  head  is  looked  upon  by  discerning  spectatore 
to  resemble  that  of  a  goose  rather  than  any  kindn' 
'  Undcci|ihcrabk  in  the  oiigina). 
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(TTpovOo^^  or  passer:    and  so  may  be  more  properly 
called  cheno'camelusy  or  ansero-camelus. 

There  is  a  handsome  figure  of  an  ostrich  in  Mr. 
Willoughby's  and  Ray^s  Omithologia:  another  in 
Aldrovandus  and  Jonstonus,  and  Bellonius;  but  the 
heads  not  exactly  agreeing.  ^  Rostrum  habet  exiguum, 
sed  acutum,^  saith  Jonstoun ;  '  un  long  bee  et  poinctu,^ 
s£dth  Bellonius;  men  describing  such  as  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  see,  and  perhaps  some  the  ostriches 
of  very  different  countries,  wherein,  as  in  some  other 
birds,  there  may  be  some  variety. 

In  Africa,  where  some  eat  elephants,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  some  also  feed  upon  ostriches.  They  flay  them 
with  their  feathers  on,  which  they  sell,  and  eat  the 
flesh.  But  Galen  and  physicians  have  condemned  that 
flesh,  as  hard  and  indigestible.  The  emperor  Helioga- 
balus  had  a  fancy  for  the  brains,  when  he  brought  six 
hundred  ostriches^  heads  to  one  supper,  only  for  the 
brains^  sake ;  yet  Leo  Africanus  saith  that  he  ate  of 
young  ostriches  among  the  Numidians  with  a  good 
gust ;  and,  perhaps,  boiled,  and  well  cooked,  after  the 
art  of  Apicius,  with  peppermint,  dates,  and  other  good 
things,  tiiey  might  go  down  with  some  stomachs. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  strongest  eagles,  or  best- 
spirited  hawks,  will  offer  at  these  birds ;  yet,  if  there 
were  such  gyrfalcons  as  Julius  Scaliger  saith  the  duke 
of  Savoy  and  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  had,  it  is  like 
they  would  strike  at  them,  and,  making  at  the  head, 
would  spoil  them,  or  so  disable  them,  that  they  might 
be  taken. 

If  these  had  been  brought  over  in  June,  it  is,  per- 
haps, likely  we  might  have  met  with  ^gs  in  some  of 
their  bellies,  whereof  they  lay  very  many :  but  they 
are  the  worst  of  eggA  for  food,  yet  serviceable  unto 
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white  and  greyish.  Of  the  fashion  of  wearing  feathers 
in  battles  or  wars  by  men,  and  women,  see  Scaliger, 
Contra  Cardan.  Exerdtat,  220. 

K  wearing  of  feather-fans  should  come  up  again,  it 
might  much  increase  the  trade  of  plumage  from  Bar- 
bary.  Bellonius  saith  he  saw  two  hundred  skins  with 
the  feathers  on  in  one  shop  of  Alexandria. 
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BOULIMIA   CENTENARIA. 

THERE  is  ft  woman  now  living  in  Varinoath, 
named  Elizabeth  Michell,  an  hundred  and 
two  years  old ;  a  person  of  four  feet  &nd  half 
high,  very  lean,  very  poor,  and  living  in  a  mean  room 
with  pitiful  accommodation.  She  had  a  son  after  she 
was  past  fifty.  Though  she  answers  well  enough  unto 
ordinary  questions,  yet  she  apprehends  her  eldest 
daughter  to  be  her  mother :  but  what  is  most  Kmark- 
able  concerning  her  is  a  kind  of  bouUmia  or  dog- 
appetite;  she  greedily  eating  day  and  night  what  her 
allowance,  friends,  and  charitable  persons  afford  her. 
drinking  beer  or  water,  and  making  little  distinction 
or  refusal  of  any  food,  either  of  broths,  flesh,  fish, 
apples,  pears,  and  any  coarse  food,  which  she  eateth  in 
no  small  quantity,  insomuch  that  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  have  of  late  been  fain  to  augment  her  weekly 
allowance.  She  sleeps  indifferently  well,  till  hunger 
awakes  her;  then  she  must  have  no  ordinary  supply 
whether  iu  the  day  or  night.  She  vomits  not,  nor  is 
very  laxative.  This  is  the  oldest  example  of  the  aat 
ew'tiiium  chymicorum,  which  1  have  taken  notice  of; 
though  I  am  ready  to  afford  my  charity  unto  her,  yd 
I  should  be  loth  to  spend  a  piece  of  ambergris  I  ban 
upon  her,  and  to  allow  six  grains  to  every  dose  till  I 
found  some  effect  in  moderating  her  appetite :  though 
that  he  esteemed  a  great  specific  in  her  condition. 
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UPON  THE  DARK 

THICK  MIST  HAPPENING  ON  THE 

27th  of  NOVEMBER,  1674. 

THOUGH  it  be  not  strange  to  see  frequent 
mists,  clouds,  and  rains,  in  England,  as  many 
ancient  describers  of  this  country  have  noted, 
yet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  a  very  great  mist 
which  happened  upon  the  27th  of  the  last  November, 
and  from  thence  have  taken  this  occasion  to  propose 
something  of  mists,  clouds,  and  rains,  unto  your  candid 
considerations. 

Herein  mists  may  well  deserve  the  first  place,  as 
being,  if  not  the  first  in  nature,  yet  the  first  meteor 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  soon  after  the  creation, 
for  it  is  said.  Gen.  ii.  that  ^  Grod  had  not  yet  caused  it 
to  rain  upon  the  earth,  but  a  mist  went  up  from  the 
earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground,^  for  it 
might  take  a  longer  time  for  the  elevation  of  vapours 
sufficient  to  make  a  congregation  of  clouds  able  to 
afibrd  any  store  of  showers  and  rain  in  so  early  days  of 
the  world. 

Thick  vapours,  not  ascending  high  but  hanging 
about  the  earth  and  covering  the  surface  of  it,  are 
commonly  called  mists ;  if  they  ascend  high  they  are 
called  clouds.  They  remain  upon  the  earth  till  they 
either  fall  down  or  are  attenuated,  rarified,  and 
scattered. 

VOL.  III.  2  M 
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The  f^reat  mist  was  not  on]y  observable  ahontl: 
London,  but  in  remote  parts  of  England,  ajid  as  m 
hear,  in  Holland,  so  that  it  teas  of  larger  extent 
mists  are  eon.moulj'  apprehended  to  be;  most 
conceiving  that  they  reach  not  much  bejond  the  fiaem 
where  they  behold  them.  Mists  make  an  obscure  air, 
but  they  beget  not  darkness,  for  the  atonu  and  far- 
tides  thereof  aiimit  the  light,  but  if  the  matter  thereof 
be  verv  thick,  close,  and  condensed,  the  mist  growl 
considerably  obscure  and  like  a  cloud,  so  the  miraculom 
and  palpable  darkness  of  Egypt  la  conceived  to  haT* 
been  effected  by  an  extraordinary  dense  and  dark  mi 
or  a  kind  of  cloud  spread  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  ai 
also  miraculously  restrained  from  the  neighbour  land 
of  Goshen. 

Mists  and  fogs,  coutaining  commonly  vegetabli 
spirits,  when  they  dissolve  and  return  upon  the  earthy 
may  ft-cundate  and  add  some  fertility  unto  it,  but  thejf 
may  be  more  unwholesome  in  great  cities  than  in 
country  habitations  :  tor  they  consist  of  vapour*  not 
only  elevated  from  simple  watery  and  humid  plac<«i 
but  also  the  exhalations  of  draughts,  common  sewers, 
and  foatid  places,  and  decoctions  used  by  unwholesome 
and  sordid  manufactures:  and  also  hindering  the 
coal  smoke  trom  ascending  and  passing  sway,  it  it^ 
conjoined  with  the  mist  and  drawn  in  by  the  breatli, 
all  which  may  produce  bad  effects,  inquinate  the  blood, 
and  produce  catarrhs  and  coughs.  Sereins,  well  known 
in  hot  countries,  cause  headache,  toothache,  and  swelled 
faces ;  but  they  seem  to  have  their  original  from  subtly 
invisible,  nitrous,  and  piercing  exhalations,  caused  by  a 
strong  heat  of  the  sun,  which  falUug  a^r  sunset  pro- 
duce the  cSects  mentioned. 

There  may  be  also  subterraneous  mista,  when  heat  in 
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the  bowels  of  the  earth,  workmg  upon  humid  parts, 
makes  an  attenuation  thereof  and  consequently  nebu- 
lous bodies  in  the  cavities  of  it. 

There  is  a  kind  of  a  continued  mist  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  especially  in  the  cavous  parts,  as  may  be 
observed  in  bodies  opened  presently  after  death,  and 
some  think  that  in  sleep  there  is  a  kind  of  mist  in  the 
brain ;  and  upon  exceeding  motion  some  animals  cast 
out  a  mist  about  them. 

When  the  cuttle  fish,  polypus,  or  loligo,  make  them- 
selves invisible  by  obscuring  the  water  about  them; 
they  do  it  not  by  any  vaporous  emission,  but  by  a 
black  humour  ejected,  which  makes  the  water  black 
and  dark  near  them :  but  upon  excessive  motion  some 
animals  are  able  to  afford  a  mist  about  them,  when  the 
air  is  cool  and  fit  to  condense  it,  as  horses  after  a  race, 
so  that  they  become  scarce  visible. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  A  THUNDER  STORM 
AT  NORWICH,  1665. 

/uae  Z8,  lG6fc 
*  FTEll  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  w» 
/  \  almost  a  continued  tliunder  until  eight, 
A.  V  wherein  the  %omtrv.  aa^falgur,  the  noise  and 
lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  thev  put  the  whole 
city  into  an  amazement,  and  most  unto  their  prayers. 
The  clouds  went  low,  and  the  cracks  seemed  near  over 
our  heads  during  the  most  part  of  the  thunder.  About 
eight  o''c1ock,  an  ignis  fvliiumua,  pila  igneajuiminmu, 
telum  igncum  Jidmijteum,  or  (ire-ball,  hit  against  Uk 
little  wooden  pinnacle  of  the  high  leucome  window  rf 
my  house,  toward  the  market-place,  broke  the  fiue 
boards,  and  uirried  pieces  thereof  a  stone's  cast  off; 
whereupon  many  of  the  tiles  fell  into  the  street,  and 
the  windows  in  adjoining  houses  were  broken.  At  the 
same  time  either  a  part  of  that  close-bound  fire,  or 
another  of  the  same  nature,  fell  into  the  court-yard, 
and  whereof  no  notice  was  taken  till  we  b^an  to 
examine  the  house,  and  then  we  found  a  freestone  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  entry  leading  to  Uie 
kitchen,  half  a  foot  from  the  ground,  fallen  from  the 
wall ;  a  hole  as  big  as  a  foot-ball  bored  through  the 
wall,  which  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  a  chest  which 
stood  against  it,  on  the  inside,  split  and  carried  aboul 
a  foot  from  the  wall  The  wall  also,  behind  the  leaden 
dstem,  at  five  yards  distance  from  it,  broken  on  the 
inside  and  outside;   the  middle  seeming  entire.     The 
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lead  on  the  edges  of  the  cistern  turned  a  little  up ;  and 
a  great  washing-bowl,  that  stood  by  it,  to  recover  the 
rain,  turned  upside  down,  and  split  quite  through. 
Some  chimneys  and  tiles  were  struck  down  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  A  fire-ball  also  struck  down  the 
wall  in  the  market-place.  And  all  this,  God  be 
thanked !  without  mischief  unto  any  person.  The 
greatest  terror  was  from  the  noise,  answerable  unto 
two  or  three  cannon.  The  smell  it  left  was  strong, 
like  that  after  the  dischaige  of  a  cannon.  The  balls 
that  flew  were  not  like  fire  in  the  flame,  but  the  coal ; 
and  the  people  said  it  was  like  the  sun.  It  was 
discutienSy  terebrans,  but  not  urens.  It  burnt  nothing, 
nor  any  thing  it  touched  smelt  of  fire ;  nor  melted  any 
lead  of  window  or  cistern,  as  I  found  it  do  in  the  great 
storm,  about  nine  years  ago,  at  Melton-hall,  four  miles 
ofl*,  at  that  time  when  the  hail  broke  three  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  glass  in  Norwich,  in  half-a-quarter  of 
an  hour.  About  four  days  after,  the  like  fulminous 
fire  killed  a  man  in  Erpingham  church,  by  Aylsham, 
upon  whom  it  broke,  and  beat  down  divers  which  were 
within  the  wind  of  it.  One  also  went  ofl^  in  Sir  John 
Ilobarfs  gallery,  at  Blickling.  He  was  so  near  that 
his  arm  and  thigh  were  numbed  about  an  hour  after. 
Two  or  three  days  after,  a  woman  and  horse  were  killed 
near  Bungay ;  her  hat  so  shivered  that  no  piece  remained 
bigger  than  a  groat,  whereof  I  had  some  pieces  sent 
unto  me.  Granades,  crackers,  and  squibs,  do  much 
resemble  the  discharge,  and  aurum  JiUminans  the  fury 
thereof.  Of  other  thunderbolts  or  lapidesjidminei,  I 
have  little  opinion.  Some  I  have  by  me  under  that 
name,  but  they  are  i  genere  fossUium. 

Thomas  Browns. 

Norwich,  1666. 
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dreams  wc  have  little  reason  to  doubt.  Why  may 
there  not  be  angelical  ?  If  there  be  guardian  spirits, 
they  may  not  be  inactively  about  us  in  sleep ;  but  may 
sometimes  order  our  dreams :  and  many  strange  hints, 
instigations,  or  discourses,  which  are  so  amazing  unto 
us,  may  arise  from  such  foundations. 

But  the  phantasms  of  sleep  do  commonly  walk  in 
the  great  road  of  natural  and  animal  dreams,  wherein 
the  thoughts  or  actions  of  the  day  are  acted  over  and  ^ 
echoed  in  the  night.  Who  can  therefore  wonder  that 
Chrysostom  should  dream  of  St.  Paul,  who  daily  read 
his  epistles ;  or  that  Cardan,  whose  head  was  so  taken 
up  about  the  stars,  should  dream  that  his  soul  was  in 
the  moon !  Pious  persons,  whose  thoughts  are  daily 
busied  about  heaven,  and  the  blessed  state  thereof,  can 
hardly  escape  the  nightly  phantasms  of  it,  which  though 
sometimes  taken  for  illuminations,  or  divine  dreams, 
yet  rightly  perpended  may  prove  but  animal  visions, 
and  natural  night-scenes  of  their  awaking  contempla- 
tions. 

Many  dreams  are  made  out  by  sagacious  exposition, 
and  from  the  signature  of  their  subjects;  carrying 
their  interpretation  in  their  fundamental  sense  and 
mystery  of  similitude,  whereby,  he  that  understands/-' 
upon  what  natural  fundamental  every  notion  de- 
pendeth,  may,  by  sjrmbolical  adaptation,  hold  a  ready 
way  to  read  the  characters  of  Morpheus.  In  dreams 
of  such  a  nature,  Artemidorus,  Achmet,  and  Astramp- 
sichus,  from  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Arabian  oneiro- 
criticism,  may  hint  some  interpretation :  who,  while 
we  read  of  a  ladder  in  Jacobus  dream,  will  tell  us  that 
ladders  and  scalary  ascents  signify  preferment;  and 
while  we  consider  the  dream  of  Pharaoh,  do  teach  us 
that  rivers  overflowing  speak  plenty,  lean  oxen,  famine 
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ward  events,  yet  may  they  be  truly  significant  at  home ; 
and  whereby  we  may  more  sensibly  understand  our- 
selves. Men  act  in  sleep  with  some  conformity  unto 
their  awaked  senses;  and  consolations  or  discourage-^ 
ments  may  be  drawn  from  dreams  which  intimately 
tell  us  ourselves.  Luther  was  not  like  to  fear  a  spirit 
in  the  night,  when  such  an  apparition  would  not  terrify 
him  in  the  day.  Alexander  would  hardly  have  run 
away  in  the  sharpest  combats  of  sleep,  nor  Demosthenes 
have  stood  stoutly  to  it,  who  was  scarce  able  to  do  it 
in  his  prepared  senses.  Persons  of  radical  integrity  ^' 
will  not  easily  be  perverted  in  their  dreams,  nor  noble 
minds  do  pitiful  things  in  sleep.  Crassus  would  have 
hardly  been  bountiful  in  a  dream,  whose  fist  was  so 
close  awake.  But  a  man  might  have  lived  all  his  life 
upon  the  sleeping  hand  of  Antonius. 

There  is  an  art  to  make  dreams,  as  well  as  their 
interpretation;  and  physicians  will  tell  us  that  some 
food  makes  turbulent,  some  gives  quiet,  dreams.  Cato, 
who  doated  upon  cabbage,  might  find  the  crude  effects 
thereof  in  his  sleep ;  wherein  the  Egyptians  might  find 
some  advantage  by  their  superstitious  abstinence  from 
onions.  Pythagoras  might  have  calmer  sleeps,  if  he 
totally  abstained  from  beans.  Even  Daniel,  the  great 
interpreter  of  dreams,  in  his  leguminous  diet,  seems  to 
have  chosen  no  advantageous  food  for  quiet  sleeps, 
according  to  Grecian  physic. 

To  add  unto  the  delusion  of  dreams,  the  fantastical 
objects  seem  greater  than  they  are ;  and  being  beheld 
in  the  vaporous  state  of  sleep,  enlarge  their  diameters 
unto  us ;  whereby  it  may  prove  more  easy  to  dream  of 
giants  than  pigmies.  Democritus  might  seldom  dream 
of  atoms,  who  so  often  thought  of  them.  He  almost 
might  dream  himself  a  bubble  extending   unto  the 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  GRAFTING. 

IN  the  doctrine  of  all  insitions,  those  are  esteemed 
most  successful  which  are  practised  under  these 
rules: — 

That  there  be  some  consent  or  similitude  of  parts 
and  nature  between  the  plants  conjoined. 

That  insition  be  made  between  trees  not  of  very 
different  barks;  nor  very  differing  fruits  or  forms  of 
fructification  ;  nor  of  widely  different  ages. 

That  the  scions  or  buds  be  taken  from  the  south  or 
east  part  of  the  tree. 

That  a  rectitude  and  due  position  be  observed ;  not 
to  insert  the  south  part  of  the  scions  imto  the  northern 
side  of  the  stock,  but  according  to  the  position  of  the 
scions  upon  his  first  matrix. 

Now,  though  these  rules  be  considerable  in  the  usual 
and  practised  course  of  insitions,  yet  were  it  but  reason- 
able for  searching  spirits  to  urge  the  operations  of 
nature  by  conjoining  plants  of  very  difierent  natures 
in  parts,  barks,  lateness,  and  precocities,  nor  to  rest  in 
the  experiments  of  hortensial  plants  in  whom  we  chiefly 
intend  the  exaltation  or  variety  of  their  fruit  and 
flowers,  but  in  all  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees  applicable 
unto  physic  and  mechanical  uses,  whereby  we  might 
alter  their  tempers,  moderate  or  promote  their  virtues, 
exchange  their  softness,  hardness,  and  colour,  and  so 
render  them  considerable  beyond  their  known  and 
trite  employments. 

To  wliich  intent  curiosity  may  take  some  rule  or 
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birch  or  poplar — a  filbert  upon  an  almond — an  almond 
upon  a  willow — a  nux  vesicaria  upon  an  almond  or 
pistachio — a  cerasus  avium  upon  a  nux  vesicaria — a 
cornelian  upon  a  cherry  tree — a  cherry  tree  upon  a 
cornelian — an  hazel  upon  a  willow  or  sallow — a  lilac 
upon  a  sage  tree — a  syringa  upon  lilac  or  tree-mallow 
— a  rose  elder  upon  syringa — a  water  elder  upon  rose 
elder — buckthorn  upon  elder — frangula  upon  buckthorn 
— hirga  sanguinea  upon  privet — phyllerea  upon  vitex 
— vitex  upon  evonymus — evonymus  upon  viburnum — 
ruscus  upon  pyracantha — paleurus  upon  hawthorn — 
tamarisk  upon  birch — erica  upon  tamarisk — pole- 
monium  upon  genista  hispanica — genista  hispanica 
upon  colutea. 

Nor  are  we  to  rest  in  the  frustrated  success  of  some 
single  experiments,  but  to  proceed  in  attempts  in  the 
most  unlikely  unto  iterated  and  certain  conclusions, 
and  to  pursue  the  way  of  ablactation  or  inarching. 
Whereby  we  might  determine  whether,  according  to 
the  ancients,  no  fir,  pine,  or  picea,  would  admit  of  any 
incision  upon  them;  whether  yew  will  hold  society 
with  none ;  whether  walnut,  mulberry,  and  cornel  can- 
not be  propagated  by  insition,  or  the  fig  and  quince 
admit  almost  of  any,  with  many  others  of  doubtful 
truths  in  the  propagations. 

And  while  we  seek  for  varieties  in  stocks  and  scions, 
we  are  not  to  admit  the  ready  practice  of  the  scion 
upon  its  own  tree.  Whereby,  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  plants,  we  may  improve  their  fruits 
without  translative  conjunction,  that  is,  by  insition  of 
the  scion  upon  his  own  mother,  whereby  an  handsome 
variety  or  melioration  seldom  faileth — we  might  be 
still  advanced  by  iterated  insitions  in  proper  boughs 
and   positions.      Insition  is  also  made  not  only  with 
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10.  For  fell  in  love  read  camal'd. 

4.  For  Capio  read  Capo. 

8.  For  Apicus  read  a  Picus. 
30.  For  Caterpillaries  read  capillaries. 
14.  Prega^  Dio  omit  comma. 

I.  For  Tarus  and  Fulius  read  Varus  and  Julim. 
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Apuleius,  i.   xv,   xxvii,   xxxiii,   xU, 

155  ;  ii.  144,  268. 
Apulia,  iii.  226. 
Aqua  fortiSt  i.  204,  206,  215,  221, 

237.  257.  261,  279,  277 ;  ii.  64. 
Aquapendente,  ii.  Z03. 
Aqua  Regis,  i.  277-8. 
Aqua  vita,  i.  207.  261. 
Aqueducts,  ii.  968-9. 
Aquila.  ii.  157,  293. 
Aquitaine.  iii.  314. 
Arabia,  i.  32,  243 ;  ii.  6,  7   81,  332, 

346,  378,  380-2. 
Arabians,  i.  14,  148. 
Arabic  writers,  i.  176. 
Ararat,  i.  36;  ii.  348. 
Aratus,  i.  1^6,  344 ;  ii.  164,  305. 
Arcadians,  li.  180,  288. 
Archangelus,  ii.  115. 
Archelaus,  ti.  ^3. 
Archemorus,  iii.  99. 
Archidoxes,  i.  32. 
Archigenes,  ii.  167. 
Archilochus,  ii.  320. 
Archimedes,  i.  179,  307 ;    ii.  253  ; 

i".  75.  77.  79.  136- 
Archimime,  iii.  130. 

Arcotas,  ii.  253. 

Arcturus,  ii.  303,  40a 

Arden,  i.  138. 

Ardojmus,  i.  174,  ^32. 

Aremboldus,  i.  xvi. 

Arcthusa,  i.  xix,  13. 

Aretius,  ii.  333. 

Arginnsa,  ii.  377. 

Argol.  ii.  394. 


•  ^ 


Arislon,  i.  ij^r). 
Aristophanes,  ii 
Aristoilo,  ftissin 

his  death. 

Aristoxenus,  i.  i 
Arithmetic,  i.  \i 
Ark,   i.   34-5  ;  i 

^  348,  378  ;  iii. 
Arkites,  ii.  383. 
Armado,  i.  28. 
Armenia,  ii.  332 
Armenian  hishoj 
Arnoldus,  iii.  72. 
Arphaxad,  ii.  29. 
Arrianus,  ii.  237, 
Arrius,  i.  191. 
Arrow,  i.  276. 
-—divining,  ii. 
Ars  longa,  i.  167, 
Arsenic,   i.    255.1 

290. 

Arsinoe,  i.  243. 

Artazerxcs,  i.  16 
68. 

Longimanua 

- — •  Mnemon,  iii. 
Artemidorus,  ii.  i 
Artemisia,  iii.  123 
Artephius,  i.  340. 
Ariergates,  ii.  254 
Arthur  (King).  iTL 
Artichoke,  n.  392 : 

Artificial  Hills,  Of 
Artillery,  i.  xxxiii. 
Arvadites.  ii.  •a83. 
Arvirage,  iii.  5„. 
Asa,  ii.  382. 
AsafcEtida,  iii.  225. 
Asclcpiades.  i.  xx  : 
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Autumn,  i.  xxix,  35 ;  ii.  300-303. 
Auvergne  (Bp.  of),  iii.  46B. 
Avarice,  i.  77,  108 ;  iii.  389,  446. 
Ave-Mary  Bell,  i.  9. 
Aventinus,  i.  xxxix  ;  ii.  395-6. 
Averrocs,  ii.  273 ;  iii.  56. 
Avicenna,  i.  148,  165,  333  ;    ii.  140, 

146,  177,  273-4,  310. 
Avignon,  iii.  411. 
Ayermin  (Will.),  Bp.,  iii.  411. 
Aylsham,  iii.  41a,  ^9. 
Azores,  i.  226-7 ;  u.  349,  398. 
Azotus,  i.  49. 

Baal  Seder,  ii.  389. 
Baaras,  i.  189,  391. 

Babel,  I  37. 9^  :  »i- 178.  37^  I  *»>•  »7. 
Babylon,  i.  321 ;  ii.  104,  287,  331, 

383 ;  iii.  18,  79.  148-9.  153,  162. 
Bacchinus,  ii.  38. 
Bacchus,  ii.  229. 
Back-worm,  iii.  296. 
Bacon  (Sir  Edmund),  iiL  ^,  428. 

(Francis),  i.  xv,  294;  li.  56, 141. 

fNicholas),  iii.  93. 

(Roger),  iii.  47,  72. 

Baconsthorpe,  iii.  419. 

Bactriana,  iii.  62. 

Bactrians,  ii.  325,  33a,  336,  378. 

Badger,  i.  326. 

Bainbrigge  (  ),  ii.  188-9. 

Bairros  (Johannes  de),  ii.  365. 

Bajazet,  iii.  476. 

Balaam's  Ass,  iii.  78. 

Balaustium,  ii.  391. 

Baldness,  iii.  76. 

Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem,  i.  44. 

Balearians,  iii.  loi. 

Balm,  iii.  252. 

Balsam,  iii.  21^-4. 

Balsam  Oil,  iii.  227. 

Balsomes,  i.  103. 

Baltic,  ii.  396 ;  iii.  345-6. 

Banda,  L  293. 

Banyans,  ii.  78  ;  iii.  377. 

Baptism,  ii.  364 ;  iii.  12,  14. 

Barbara^  i.  134.  166. 

—  name,  i.  304. 

Barbarie.  i.  279. 

Barbel,  iii.  537. 

Barbosa  (Odoard),  i.  280. 

Barcephas,  ii.  21a 

Barham  Down,  iii.  325. 

Barklow,  iii.  325. 

Barley,  i.  265,  288 ;  ii.  35,  loa ;  iii. 

245.  254. 
Barnabas,  i.  136. 


Barnacles,  ii.  11,  107 ;  iii.  516,  535. 
Baronius,  i.  xv,  xxxii;  ii.  247,  250; 

iii.  25,  28,  39,  66,  406. 
Barthius,  iii.  305. 
Bartholanos,  li.  33^ 
Bartholinus(T.),  ii.  70. 
Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  i.  176. 
Bartlow  Hills,  Essex,  iii.  325. 
Basaltes,  i.  aia 
Basel  (Council  of),  iii.  409. 
Basil,  i.  166,  175,  aoa,  359,  260, 

305 ;  ii.  a6,  359,  379. 
Basilicus,  ii.  189. 
Basilides,  i.  19a. 
Basilisco,  i.  90. 
Basilisk,  i.  178,  33T. 
Basque,  iii.  ^iz-ia. 
Bass  (fish),  ui.  533. 
Bat,  ii.  8,  5a. 
Batavia,  i.  280 ;  iii.  346. 
Bateman  (William),  Bp.,  iiL  411. 
Barpaxofivo/rUixfa,  L  819. 
Bauhinus,  ii.  115 ;  iii.  93. 
Bavaria,  ii.  96. 
Bayfius,  iii.  301. 

Bay-trees,  i.  398 ;  iii.  it6,  138,  264. 
Bdellium,  i.  306. 
Beach,  ii.  373. 
Beans,  i.  141. 
Bear,  i.  36,  38, 179,  338 ;  ii.  376. 

(fish),  ii.  75. 

Beauty,  ii.  381,  384-5. 

Beaver,  i.  179,  321 ;  ii.  40 ;  iii.  179, 

538- 
Becanus  (Goropitis),  iii.  i. 

Beck  (Anthony  de),  Bp.,  iii.  409. 

Beckher  (Daniel),  i.  347,  349. 

Beda,  i.  xxxi,  xxxix,  341,  343,  317 ; 

ii.  5,  310,  35K>,  386 ;  iii.  310. 

Beds,  i.  339 ;  iii.  157,  164. 

Bee,  i.  34,  389 ;  ii.  97-8,  107. 

Beef,  ii.  383,  334. 

Beer,  i.  398. 

Beetle,  i.  137,  337 ;  ii.  3a,  45.  67. 

Befler,  iii.  93. 

Beggars,  i.  zia 

Beguinus  (Joh.),  i.  378. 

Behemoth,  iii.  74. 

Belemnites,  i.  aio,  383. 

Belisarius,  iii.  65,  300,  476. 

Bell  (Passing),  i.  95. 

Bells,  i.  9. 

Bellabonus,  i.  36a. 

Bellarmine,  L  xx,  xlviii. 

Bellermontanus,  i.  xxxv. 

Bellerophon's  horse,  i.  343. 

Bellinus,  iii.  ixi. 
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H<"rn;irl 

IV;ro>us, 

16.  18, 
IWyls,  i. 
Ilclhany, 
Hctony,  i 
Kcvis,  i. 
ricz.i  (lli 
liczo  ItlS  J 
He.To:ir,  i. 
liiarmia,  i 
Hi  1:1, K.  pi 
limio  (Tr.i 
Hihhothrc; 
Hidilulph, 
Hit^ot  f.iiiiil 
Riibon,  lii. 
Hilnry  (Th* 
Hirnlwct.fl,  ; 
Rinl  of  Par; 
Hirtloatclu-r 
niriHinic,  i. 
Birds,  i.  141 

iii.  3,  2f/> 
Birds  and 

Bisciola  (Lr 
Bishop,  Un 
BisnaKucr, 
Ristorie,  ii. 
nitlern,  iii. 
Bittor,  ii.  9: 
BitUHKrn,  i. 
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Box,  L  257 ;  iii.  116. 

Bracelets,  ii.  ^85. 

Brachmans,  iii.  100. 

Braden,  iii.  537. 

Brahe  (Tycho),  ii.  298. 

Brain,  it  115 ;  iii.  60. 

Brake  Fern,  i.  171,  321,  338,  302. 

Brampton,  iii.  108,  430. 

Brancaster,  iii.  105,  107. 

Brannodunum,  iii.  105. 

Brass  (Corinthian),  i.  255. 

Brassavoliis,  i.  202,  212,  262,  267, 

a74-5.  293.  29s '.  "•  >5»  20- 
Brazil,  i.  227-8 ;  ii.  371-3 ;  iii.  463. 
Bream,  iii.  537. 
Brennus,  iii.  izz. 
Briar,  wild,  i.  30Z. 
Briareus,  i.  158. 
Bricks,  i.  221,  279 ;  iii.  Z14. 
Briggs(W.)^  i.  226. 
Brimstone,  1.  189,  271-2. 
Brionj,  i.  286,  288,  289,  296. 
Bristol-stone,  i.  255. 
Britain,  I  240 ;  ii.  335,  397. 
Brixia,  ii.  6. 
Brocardus,  iii.  332. 
Brock,  i.  326. 
Brome  (Richard),  iii.  404. 
Broom  Rape,  iii.  259. 
Broth  (black),  ii.  80. 
Browne  (Thomas),  Bp.,  iii.  409. 
Brunbam  (W.  de),  iii.  408. 
Brutus,  i.  143,  191,  194. 
Bucephalus,  i.  305 ;  iii.  227. 
Buchan  (David,  Earl  of),  iii.  451. 
Buchanan  (G.),  i.  xviii ;  ii.  24. 
Buckingham  Castle,  iiL  108. 
Budeus,  iii.  74. 
Bulgaria,  ii.  396. 
Bullets,  i.  276. 
Bull-rush,  i.  304. 
Bure,  iii.  536-7. 
Burgh  Castle,  iii.  107, 432. 
Burgundy,  order  of,  ii.  251. 
Burnham,  iii.  195,  533-5. 
Burstcow,  ii.  99. 
Burton  (John),  iii.  420. 
Busbequius,  i.  xxxv,  xlviii. 
Bustamantinus  (Franciscus),  ii.  28. 
Bustard,  iii.  ^19. 
Butt  (fish),  iii.  533. 
Butter,  i.  264,  274. 
Butterflies,  ii.  iz,  22,  45. 
Buxhornius,  iii.  3Z3. 
Buxton,  iii.  zo6,  Z15,  430-z. 
Buxtorf,  ii.  Z45 ;  iii.  277. 
Buzzard,  ii.  22,  Z05 ;  iii.  5Z7,  539. 


Byzacian  field,  iii.  246-7. 

Cabala,  i.  Z38,  2zz,  230,  23Z,  233, 

a35t  aS5.  ^S7  \  i».  398. 
Cabbage,  ii.  zo  ;  iii.  95. 

Cabeus,   i.   257 ;  ii.  430 ;    iii   47, 

93- 
Cabot  (Sebast.),  I  228. 

Cacus,  iii.  385. 

Cadamustus,  i.  3Z3 ;  iii.  29. 

Cades,  i.  296. 

Cadesh,  ii.  382. 

Cadmus,  i.  zxxiv,  289 ;  iii.  Z52. 

Caecilise,  ii.  45. 

Caesalpinus,  iii.  264. 

Caesar,  i.  zzz. 

Caesaria,  ii.  335. 

Caesarian  conquest,  iii.  493. 

cut,  iii.  382. 

Caesius  (Bemardus),  i.  203,  240. 

—  (Fred.),  i.  302. 

Cain,  i.  8z,  92,  Z24,  Z29,  Z33-Z ;  ii. 

13.77. 
Cainan,  ii.  304. 

Cairo,  ii.  355,  360,   362,  396;   iii. 

253. 
Caistor,  iii.  zo6,  ZZ5. 

Caius  the  blind,  i.  Z96. 

Cajetan,  i.  zvi ;  iii.  6,  9. 

Calabria,  i.  32;  ii.  Z36. 

Calbanum,  i.  256. 

Calceolarianum,  iii  35a 

Caldron,  i.  Z43. 

Calendar,  ii.  31  z. 

Calf  (Golden),  i.  7Z,  Z37. 

California,  iii  ^8. 

Caligula,  i.  1 ;  li.  2Z7. 

Calisthenes,  ii.  287,  359. 

Callipygae,  ii.  Z37. 

Callyonimus,  i.  32a 

Calthorpe  (Eliz.),  iii.  401. 

Calvary,  ii.  333. 

Calvin,  i.  zz. 

Calvisius,  ii.  302. 

Cambogia,  ii.  37Z. 

Cambridge,  i.  liv;  iii  409,  411-19, 

537. 
Cambyses,  iii.  Z4Z. 
Camden  (W.),   iii   45,    ZZ3,   395, 

538. 
Camel,  I  24,  3Z2,  34Z,  346 ;  11.  65, 

74.  324.  370.  378. 
Cameleon,  ii.  36Z. 
Camerarius,  i.  Z69 ;  ii.  26. 
Camoys  nose,  ii.  377. 
Campanel.  I  Hi. 
Campegius,  il  Z54. 


^'iinutus.  ii 
Cap  Verde 
^'ape  of  ( jo 

^'^\>^\.  i.  XV. 

^apelia  (M 

r^  507. 
^^-apillaries, 
<-ai>o  de  laj 

"•  349. 
i'Vio,  i. 

;: —  Nefi:ro. 
J^appadocia, 
Cappadox  (J( 
Capriccps,  i. 
Caprjcorn,  ij. 
Caracalla,  i.  3 

^aramania,    1 
225. 

Caranna.  i.  25 

^arbunclcs.  i. 

Cardan  us  (H/t 

?^^'  273.4 ;  1 

,  r-  '48. 156.  25: 

^  '32.    ^y^,   % 

^  55r. 

J;ar(Jijgan.  Wl  . 

Carians.  ii.  xSoi 

<-  ancatura,  iii.  , 

^  -  J.-'^.'o'a,  iii.  X25: 

Canon,  if.  32,. "^ 
^•-^riton.  iii.  409. 
Carobe.  \\\.  22^ 
J^^arolosiadius,  i. 


Chaldca.  Chaldeans,  ii.  987,  330-1. 

350,  396 ;  i".  100. 
Chali,  i.  ao6.  938. 
Cbalk  piu,  i.  383, 

Chftlybestes,  i.  145. 
Ciofyii  trafatalui,  i.  231. 
Cham,  ii.  ^t-^.  368.  380-1,  383;  iii. 

'4B,  534- 
Chamberpol.  L  143. 
Cham  dean.  ii.  ao,  jo 
CbanKeling$,  L  45. 

Cbarociers.  \.  195. 

Charcoal,  ii.  3S8. 

Chariot,  il  338. 

Chariif,  i.  83,  go,  93.  no. 

Charlauns,  1.  138. 

Charles  (be  Greal,  Iii.  IS7. 

Charles  v.,  ii.  953,  367  ;  iii.  138, 

374- 
Charles  the  Bald.  King  of  Prance. 

CliiTlcBi.  Kbf,  iii.  516. 

his  porter,  Iii.  540. 

Chanui,  i.  igt;.  igS. 

Charon,  i.  ijS;  Iii.  139. 

CharU  Ma^a.  co,  Kenli  iii.  401. 

Cheapside,  i.  99. 

Cheek  bum,  ii.  ^66, 

Cheese.  iL  348:  iii.  73, 

Cbelbena.  iii.  995. 

Chemiitry,  i,  aoB. 

Chemists,  i.  itr^. 

Cheops.  L  aw    iii.  164. 

CheremOD.  i.  180, 

Cbeiinthiu,  1. 199, 

Cherry,  ii.  393-4. 

Qjery-sione,  ii.  65. 

,-.._.._    .-   ^j5_^ 

Chestnat,  i.  993. 
Chiamsi.  i.  sSo. 
Cbiau,  ill  30S. 
Chicken,  L  195:  ii.  103,  138. 
Chifflet.  iii.  no,  157. 
Child,  children.  L  ill ;  ii.  9; 
iii.  487.   .. 


Cbinuem.  il.  i. 

China.  CbinesE.  i.  ixxiii,  980;  ii. 

339,  3SS.  369.  377  i  "'■  ■<>».  a»1. 

347- 

Emperor  of,  1.  iSi. 

dishes,  i.  955,  979-81 ;  iii.  69. 


.    i-434- 
ChioccuslAndr.),  i.  989. 
Chipper,  iii.  594. 
ChiroBkaiKj.  L  87 ;  11.  376. 
Chiroa.  L  78. 
Chit,  iii;  $19- 

(  holer,  i  316. 


Christian  morals,  Iii.  439. 
Christmas  Kwe,  i.  M5. 
Christopber  (St.),  il.  a47- 
Chryiippus.  li,  175  ;  Iii.  73- 
CbrTSohtei.  I.  69. 
Chrrsopiase,  L  1S4. 
Chrysoslotn,    i.    xixl.  ill;  il.   99i, 

Chub!  iii.  S37- 

Oiurch-Music.  i.  loi. 

Church  at  God,  i.  78- 

Cbiu.  ii.  181 :  iii.  148. 

Ciaconiiti.  ii.  a  16. 

Cicada,  li.  107 :  iii.  989.  993. 

Cicero,  i.  xviii,  xix,  xxni,  il,  iliJi, 

lliv  3B,  6i,  roi,  159,  160,  168 ; 

"-  57,  '7S,  r8. ;  iii.  150,  J59. 
Ciciihi.  li.  31. 
Cinder*,  1. 139. 
Cinaber.  ii.  3W. 
Cinnamomiii,  ii.  6. 
Cinnamon.  L  999;   ii.  6;   ii).  9i. 

CinnamDlgus,  it.  6. 

Circe,  i.  990 ;  ii.  165,  979. 
Ciris,  iii.  3S9,  999. 
Citron,  L  ia. 
Treerni.  974. 

Civel  Cat.  i.  315  i  ii.  14B. 

(Wciinnl,  L  339. 
Civiia  Vcccbia.  3iL  sM. 

Claudiao,  i.  aoa,  947  :  ii.  q. 
Claudius,  Emperor,  i.  jxxlii,  aM, 

xlin,  999  ;  ii.  61  iii.  105-6. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  L  igs- 
Clave  Del,  ii.  14I. 
Clailon,  ill  iit6. 
Clemens  Alniandrinus,  I.  156;  ii. 

iqo,  igfl  ii-  301. 
Clement  VDl.,  il.  945. 
Cleobulus.  i.  159, 

Cleopatm,  i.  945;  "•  "*•  "3S.  3S9. 

369;  iii.  953.  *«■ 
Clepsammia,  11.  951. 


I  iii-.iir 

Co.il  ti 
Col  .If  1 

CochhL- 
Cock,  i. 

(wl 

C'X'ks-o 
Cock's  V 
Cocic.iiri 
Cockle  ( 

(she 

(.'oclt^s,  i. 
Cofl,  ii,  1 
Cods  (vo| 
Codi^nus 
Codronch 
Coilrus,  i. 
Cotrins,  ii. 
Coins,  ii.  : 
(Coition,  i. 
ColcnKnini 
('(»lr<)ih;ir, 
C'oli'iii,  Qv 
Colcpcppei 
Colls  (Alx; 
Collyrium, 
Colocynthi 

231. 
Cologn^e,  1 
Colossus,  i 
Colour,  ii. 
Columbari 
Columbus, 

of  Sic 

Columella, 

iii.  3sS. 
Column.a  ( 
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Cough,  L  IS4 :  iii.  37^9. 
Courlney  (RichBi-d),  Bp.,  iii.  41S. 
CofamilHas  (S.  de),  iii.  490. 
Cow,  i.  IS4,  a9S  ;  li.  40. 
Crab,  ii,  16,  as.  75,  lag ;  iii.  534. 
Crab  s  eye,  i.  364. 
Cral>-apples,  i.  B93. 

Cranes,  ii.  135  ;  iii.  514. 

Cr.iutsius.  ii.  39G. 

Crauus,  i.  xxvii ;   ii.  364 ;  iii.  58. 

_553- 

Crawfisb,  iii.  537. 

Ctedulilj,  i.  14a.  147. 

Cmk,  iiL  401. 

Creta,  Cretans,  i.  3, 90 ;  ii.  Si.  357 : 

iii.  163,  374. 
Creusa.  ii.  58. 

Crinilu^  (Petiili),  IiL  65. 
Crocodile,  i.  31a,  350:   ii.  ao,  80, 

3571  "i.  S6- 
Ctvtns  Marlts,  1.  331-a. 
—  Afttaibrum,  i.  356,  377. 


Cnesui,  L  188 ;  ii.  1 


„  333- , 


CrafU  (John),  Dean, 
Crollins.  i.  377,  386. 
Cromer.  111.^^-4. 
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1,431. 


i.  161. 


Capid,  i.  100. 

Curioiitj.  coaceming  100  nice.  iii. 

Curlew,  iii.  ^ai. 
Currr  cart,  iii.  335. 
Curliiis(L.),  ill.  150,  isj. 

■  (Q.),  i.  63,  311 ;  ii.  337.  363- 


c£,ii 


1.334. 


CvceoH.  ii.  Ba. 
Cyclades,  ii.  334. 
Cymbals,  iii.  301. 
Cynoipaslus,  i,  189,  391. 
Cypress,  iii.  195,  333. 

Cyprian,  i,  lii.  a6a,  317. 
Cyprius  (A.),  iii.  113,  333. 

Cypselis.  iii.  ^6- 
Cyril,  11.4.  ala;  m-  17- 
CvBUE,  Garden  or.  m.  14$. 
Cyrus,  i.  3" :  "'■  4^,  135,  149. 
Cynu  ihe  Younger,  ii.  144. 

Dace.  iii.  S37- 


Aodrcan.  iiL  i^t. 

BnrgundiaD,  iii.  iji. 

Crora-legged.  ii.  367. 
CrosiiTJck.  iii.  89,  5a4. 
Crow.  i.   iliii,   39,  317,  333,  340, 

344-s:  ii-  14.377;  "ii-  S'3- 
—  While,  11.  370,  384. 
Crown,  liL  157. 

of  Thorns,  ilL  3. 

Cnicius,  ii.  198. 

AlEarius.  ii.  15^ 

Crusius,  Marlinm,  ii.  991. 
Crrplo^raphy,  i.  353. 
Cryioliie,  1.  aSj. 
Crystal,  i.  303.  355. 
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1I6B. 


173.   '74; 


Cuba,  i. 
Cubs,  L  174. 
Cuclioo,  iii.  53a 

spittle,  ii.  aoS. 

Cacumber,  i.  305  ;  iii 
Cummin,  iii.  333-3. 


Damiala,  li,  360. 
Damon,  i.  93. 
Dan,  i.  46,  383. 
Danism,  i.  Tiii), 


Dare 


'htygius,  ii.  331. 


Histaspes,  ii.  397. 

Daniel,  ii,  35;  iii.  377-8. 
Dart-stone,  i.  381. 

Dtkle(fruil),  it.  8; 
David,  iii.  j6. 


SS"- 


Daws, 

Day,  ii.  i^j-S.  309- 

Dead  Sea,  iii.  330. 

Dead-watch,  i.  399, 

Desib,  i.   41.  63-3,   107,  399;   iii. 


Denmark,  iii. 
Deany  (Sir  V 

Ues  Accords. 
l)nCiirlei(K 

Dducnlion.'i. 

Ucuierascopj, 
IJcyM.  1.  »li,  J 

(While). 

DiaboU^Ri,  iii. 
I>ia1s.  i.  360; 
Dinmond.  \.  « 


Uickinsoa  Ed. 
Dicijps  CrEtensi 
Dido,  ii.  7B. 

I'N'lyinus,  iii.  i 
Diet.  ii.  76. 
DiKbj(SirK.). 

aiB,  jkB-s. 
nif!f«ft.],iii. 
Uijon  (Burguni 
Dill.  iii.  aa. 
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Dropsies,  L  245. 

Drowning,  ii  13^ 

Druids,  i.  295 ;  iii.  zii,  434. 

Drums,  i.  174. 

Drunkenness,  ii.  273. 

Dnisius,  i.  388 ;  iii.  ao,  as. 

Dryinus,  i.  332. 

Du  Bartas,  h  zxv,  xxfi. 

Ducks,  i.  336-7 ;  iii.  517. 

Dup^dale  (Sir  W.),  iii.  91,  333. 

Duma,  ii.  3^6. 

Du  Loyr,  iii.  46,  303,  378. 

Dunning  (Chancellor),  iii.  409. 

Durante,  iii.  3. 

Duretus,  i.  267. 

Duratzo,  iii.  47. 

Dust,  i.  186. 

Dutch,  i.  83. 

Ambassadors,  L  38a 

I>yers,  ii.  394. 
Dysentery,  i.  281. 

Eagle,  i.  283,  998 ;  ii.  3,  45,  313 ; 

iii.  513- 
Eaglestone,  i.  235,  282. 
Ear  tingling,  ii.  266. 
Earth,  i.  133,  162-4,  186,  259. 
Earthquakes,  i.  148,  273. 
Earwig,  396. 
East,  ii.  338. 

East  Indies,  i.  293 ;  ii.  107,  362. 
Easter  Day,  ii.  273. 
Ebion,  i.  191-2. 
Ebony,  i.  257. 
Ebusus,  ii.  357. 
Ecbatana,  iii.  103. 
Echinites,  i.  2x0,  283. 
Elchinometrites,  i.  210,  283. 
Echo,  i.  314;  iii.  201. 
Eckius,  i.  xvi. 
Eclipses,  i.  193. 
Elliptic,  ii.  314. 
Edora,  ii.  36^ ;  iii.  199. 
Eel,  ii.  10,  1515 ;  iii.  532,  538. 

poult,  iii.  537. 

Egg,  i.  159,  204 ;  ii.  104,  214. 

white  of,  i.  261 :  ii.  19. 

shells,  i.  279;  iL  26^;  iii.  117. 

Egypt,  i.  137.  159.  350  *.  "•  6»  7.  81, 
89,  92,  158,  286,  332,  350-62, 
376,  395-6:  ii.  80  ei  passim. 

E'l  (Delphi),  iii.  339. 

Ejaculation,  i.  324. 

Elaterium,  ii.  197. 

Elba,  i.  242. 

Elder,  i.  171. 

Elderberry,  i.  306. 


EHeazer,  i.  xxxii. 
Elect,  i.  79. 
Electrical  bodies,  054. 
Electrum,  i.  355. 
Electuary,  ii.  8. 

Elephant,  i.  34,  36,  170,  308,  336, 
341;   ii.  65,  355,  335,  370;  iii. 

237. 
teeth,  i.  256. 

Elephantina,  ii.  8z. 

Elf-locks.  iL  368. 

Elias,  i.  xxviii,  xlv,  33,  65 ;  it  63, 

378;  iii.  9,  138. 
Elias,  Rabbi,  it.  391. 

Venetus,  iiL  304. 

Elisha,  i.  197 ;  ii.  280 ;  iii.  54. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  iii. 

401. 
Elk,  ii.  73,  ;k>. 

hoofs,  i.  356, 

Elm,  i.  393. 
Elmham,  iii.  117. 

St.  Mary,  iii.  405. 

Elves'  spurs,  i.  283. 
Ely  Pnory,  iii.  4x1. 
Emanuel,    King    of    Portugal,    i. 

311-13. 
Emblematists,  1.  i8a 
Emeralds,  i.  69,  356,  384-5. 
Emery,  i.  214,  239,  262. 
Emission,  I  341. 
Emmanuel,  iii.  61. 
Empedocles,  i.  xxvi,  142,  163,  198, 

a87.  335 1  »»•  34- 
Emperors,  i.  59. 

Emplastra,  i.  347. 
Empyreal,  i.  70. 
Enenn,  iii.  310. 
Engaddi,  L  996 ;  iii.  340. 
England,  i.   81,  84,  228-9;  "•  i49- 

Church  of,  i.  1 1. 

(Midlands),  ii.  285. 

English  language,  i.  Z17. 

Englishmen,  i.  90. 

Ennius,  i.  230. 

Enoch,  i.  xxxiii ;  3,  8,  119. 

Enoch's  Pillars,  i.  38. 

Enos,  ii.  320. 

Ent  (Sir  George),  ii.  16. 

Entelechia,  i.  xx,  xxi. 

Enthjrmemes,  i.  178. 

Envy,  iii.  449. 

Ephod,  i.  284. 

Ephesus,  Ephesians,  L  136 ;  iii.  77, 

139. 
Ephraim,  i.  390;  ii.  139. 

Epicureans,  1.  xxvi,  i8d 


Kr.illiiii 


Eremitei,  Kri.irs 

KtinKium,  i.  ago 
Krithra.  ii.  36^. 

Kryth'nii,  ii.  363. 
Ks.111,  iii.  9. 
J>VMlai,  Iji.  261. 
Kviitcbeous.  II.  a 
EHlrfts.  1.  ixxii,  ^ 
KMher,  <.  44. 
Kslius.  ii.  aaS,  38a 
EkTDil^,  i.  19,  33! 
Elliiopij,  i.  350;  i 
,  j69-37o-t  379,; 
Klna.  II.  3S7- 
Klymotn^,  i.  386-; 
UncbariM,  i.  I4>i:  i 
Kucberiiis.  il  acit. 
Kiiclid,  i.  160,  185, 
Kivlunu,  i.  156, 
l!:uil<i»u,  Ii.  164. 
Iiui;obinn<L    .Stf  Si 
Kumolns,  iiL  43. 
Kunuchs.  i.  341. 
BaphorlHuni,  iL  19; 
finpborlius,  iL  47a 
Eapbranlide!,  ii.  ■; 
Euphrates,  ii.  370. 
Eapolis.  iL  143. 
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Fertility,  iii.  271. 
Fcstus,  ii.  235. 
Fiaroumti,  i.  279. 
Fienus  (lliomasj,  ii.  375. 
Ficschi  (Aloysio),  iii.  461. 
Figs,  i.  197. 
Fig  tree,  i.  298. 

(Parable),  iii.  266. 

Filander,  iii.  296. 
Finch,  iii.  524. 
Fingal,  iii.  31  x. 
Finger,  Fingers,  iii.  552. 

pectinated,  ii.  267. 

(ring),  ii.  117. 

Finsbury,  iii.  421. 
Fioravanti  (L.),  i.  166. 
Fir  tree,  iii  251. 
Fire,  i.  47,  71 ;  ii.  56-7. 

shovel,  i.  221. 

Firmicus  (Julius),  iii.  294. 
Fish,  ii.  74,  112,  151 ;  iii.  527. 
Fishes  eaten  by  Our  Saviour,  iii. 

286. 
Fishes  and  Birds  in  Norfolk,  iii.  511. 
Fitches,  iii.  232,  278. 
Five,  iii.  203-4. 
Flags  (plant),  i.  290. 
Flainen,  i.  3x6. 
Flanders,  iii.  117. 
Flax,  i,  274 ;  iii.  254-5. 
Fleece,  Golden,  Order,  ii.  251. 
Flesh,  cuttin^^  of,  ii.  77-8. 
Fleur-de-lis,  li.  256. 
Flints,  i.  206,  208,  256,  272 ;  ii.  56. 
Floating;,  ii.  134. 
Flood,  I.  132 ;  ii.  78,  319. 
Flood  (Robert),  iii.  305. 
Florianus,  iii.  433. 
Florilegus,  iii.  66. 
Florus,  i.  xxvii. 
Flos  Africanus,  i.  306. 
Flowers,  iii.  117. 
Fluellen,  i.  304. 
Flux,  ii.  282. 

of  the  sea,  L  24. 

Fly,  i.  24,  262,  300-X. 
Folkestone  Abbey,  iii.  4x1. 
Forbidden  fruit,  iii.  i,  227. 
Forceps,  iii.  161. 
Forcrius,  iL  157. 
Forestus,  ii.  119. 
Fortunate  Islands,  il  398. 
Fortune,  i.  30. 
Fortune-tellers,  L  139. 
Fougade,  i.  28. 

Fox.  i.  15s ;  ii.  82,  264,  370,  377. 
Fox  (fish),  ii.  74. 


Fox.stones,  i.  326. 

Fox  (John),  iii.  406,  409,  41a 

Fracastorius,  i.  241. 

France,  i.    33,    226,   228;    il   92, 

149. 
Francherius,  iii.  300. 
Francis  I.,  iii.  374. 
Franciscan  opponent,  i.  37. 
Frankincense,  i.  205 ;  iii.  2z. 
Franks,  iii.  161. 
Freake    (Edmund),    B.,    iii.    409, 

4Z1. 
Freculphus,  iii.  3a 
Fredenck  11. ,  L  xxviii ;  iii.  300. 
French,  i.  83,  90. 
Friends,  i.  94-5,  10^. 
Friendship,  i.  93;  ii.  265. 
Frobisher,  ii.  70. 
Frogs,  i.  xlix,  83,  312,  327 ;  ii.  11. 

13,  19,  20,  113,  134,  379. 
Frog-fish,  ii.  74 ;  iii.  529. 
Frotho,  iii.  1x2. 
Fuchsius,  iii.  168. 
Fuenca,  i.  281. 
Puea  Damonis,  i.  189. 
Fulgentius,  ii.  257. 
Fuller  (Tho.),  ii.  157. 
Fundi,  iii  Q26. 

Fungus  samkucin^t  i*  304< 

Ftu-y,  iii.  492. 

Furze,  i.  297 ;  iii.  129. 

Gabriel  Sionita,  i.  243. 

Gaditane  ocean,  iii.  531. 

Gaffarel,  iii.  165. 

Gaguinus,  iii.  112,  247. 

Galaxia,  iii.  12. 

Galba,  i.  3x0. 

Galbanum,  iii.  225. 

Galen,  passim. 

Galileo,  li.  164 ;  iii.  47. 

Gall,  i.  194,  197,  210,  314-15.  317. 

345-6. 
Gallicia,  iii.  165. 
Gallienus,  iii.  107,  433. 
Grallows,  i.  289. 
Galuanus  Martianus,  iii.  Z2i. 
Gama  (Stephanus  de),  ii.  365. 
Gammadims,  iii.  106. 
Ganet,  iii.  515. 
Gan|:es,  ii.  158,  353,  357, 
Ganivetus,  ii.  177. 
Grans,  i.  279. 
Garagantua,  i.  34. 
Garamantes,  ii.  372. 
Garcias.    See  Horto. 
Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii.  145. 


* 


Gassendus,  i.  xxiii ; 

.  (inudenliui  Briiien! 
Gauricus  U).  ii.  ifi 

-    1  Gaprood  H«ll.  iii. . 

I  Gsu«.  ii.  31,  43. 

■■  Gaiela,  ii.  14s. 

I         ,  Geber,  i.  14S:  iii.  6 

'  Gelliiu  (A.),  i.  li, 

Oemmi,  u.  191. 
,   1  Geminut.  li.  164,  iB. 

,1  '    ■  Gems,  i.  308,341. 

(  —  {«.ificial),i.  ao 

I  *  Gcnebrard.  i.  ix,  ii' 

Generation,  il.  10.  i: 

t  Genoese,  i,  4^ 

Gentianella,  11.  395. 
-'■  GeaUenian  (English), 

1   I         ,  Gujdea,  i.  183, 

ddoffrey  of  Monmoui 
'S       ■      _  Geonuuiceis,  i.  139. 

•|  Geomelry,  i.  ifla. 

I  G«orEe(bavid),i..3l 

(J-  .  GoorgejSl.).  ii.  a4<,. 

GeOTEins  Aleiandnnu 


Germuiy.  i.  38, 510,  a 
908.  380.  396 1  iiL  1 

Maid  of,  i.  46. 

Gersom,  ii.  aS8. 
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Goropius  Becanus,  iu  68-9;  iii.  i, 

3.  "7. 
Gorraeus,  L  174. 

Gothlanden,  iii.  xia. 

Gourd,  L  Z97 ;  iii.  21,  233. 

Gout,  i.  188,  246 ;  iu  117,  121,  133 ; 

»".  379.  381, 461. 
Gracchus,  1.  195. 
Gracculus,  iii.  291. 
Gradual  Verses,  iiL  304. 
Gbafting.  iii  ^55. 
Grammarians,  1.  89,  98,  311. 
Grampus,  iii.  527. 
Granada,  iiL  311. 
Granate,  i.  214. 
Grand   signiours,  i.    59;    it    371, 

397. 
Gnwdgousier,  iii.  76. 

Grapes,  iii.  224. 

Grass,  ii.  368. 

Grasshoppers,  I  83.  327;  ii.  207; 

iii.  28,  29^. 

Gravel,  to,  1.  33. 

Graj  (John  de),  Bp.,  ill  408. 

Greaves   (John),  u  338 ;    ii.   360 ; 

iii.  a4§- 
Greece,  u  155,  15^ 
Greek  language,  iii.  406. 
Greeks,  ii.  9,  332,  339,  398. 
Green,  ii.  368. 
Greenback,  iiL  530. 
Greenland,  i.  217 ;  iL  70,  86-7,  158, 

190 ;  iii.  89. 
GrelEsirel,  ii.  398. 

Gregory  the  Great,  i.  303 ;  iii.  62. 
Gregonus  i. ,  ii.  144. 

VII.,  iii.  72. 

Turonensis.  ii.  250,  279. 

Grevinus,  L  174,  266,  332. 
Grey  hair,  i.  155. 
Griffins,  i.  181 ;  iL  i,  258. 
Grotius,  L  xlii,  xlvi,  164 ;  iL  77 ;  iii. 

277. 
Grouse,  iii.  523. 
Grummel,  L  304. 
Grumwell,  ii.  71. 
Gruter,  iii.  139,  4341  43^* 
Gryps.  ii.  2. 
GiuUata,  ii.  372. 
Guascus(  Laurent),  i.  25a 
Guatemala,  iiL  308. 
Gudgeon,  iiL  538. 
GueUius.  iii.  162. 
Guevara  (A.),  i.  160. 
Guienne.  iii.  314. 
Guinea,  L  226 ;  ii.  377,  383. 
Gulielmus  de  Conchis.  L  176. 

VOL.  IIT. 


GuUelmus  Parisiensis,  L  254. 

Tyrius,  ii.  351. 

Gum,  i.  205. 

Anime,  i.  255-7. 

Arabick,  L  205. 

Elemi,  i.  255. 

Guiaci,  L  255. 

Gunpowder,  L  zxxiii,  271. 

Guns,  i.  230-1. 

Gyges,  iii.  78. 

Gypsum,  L  255,  279 ;  iiL  165. 

Gjrrinus,  ii.  17. 

Habbakuk,  i.  49. 

Haddock,  iii.  532. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  ii.  149,  263. 

Haematites,  i.  235,  245. 

Hail,  i.  205,  210. 

Hair.  i.  157,  265. 

(grey)*  »•  ^SS- 

Haircutting,  ii.  268. 

Halcyon.  L  350 ;  iii.  289,  391. 
Halec,  iii.  289. 
Hales,  iii.  400. 

(SirC),  iiL  325. 

Halicamasseus.    See  Dionysus. 
Halo,  ii.  228. 

Hall  (Joseph),  Bp.,  iii.  412. 
Haly,  ii.  177. 
Ham,  iii.  15. 
Haman,  ii.  260. 
Hamathites,  ii.  383. 
Hammers,  L  263. 
Hammond,  iii.  266. 
Hamon,  iii.  17. 
Hands,  i.  86 ;  ii.  122. 
Hanging,  iL  260-1 ;  iii.  119. 
Hannibal,  ii.  133 ;  iii.  74,    80. 
Hanno,  L  2^. 
Happiness,  1.  63,  iii. 
Harbord  (Philip),  iiL  421. 
Hardworm,  iiL  538. 
Hare,  L  341 ;  ii.  29.  33.  49. 80i  264, 
370. 

(Indian),  ii.  578. 

(Sir  Ralph),  iii.  108. 

Harmony,  i.  100,  loi. 
Harold,  liL  112. 
Harp  (Jew's),  iii.  X13. 
Harpies,  L  181 ;  iL  i. 
Harpocrates,  ii.  267. 
Harpocration,  i.  176. 
Harrington  (Sir  John),  iiL  409. 
Harsnet  (Samuel),  Bp.,  iiL  412. 
Hart  (Walter),  Bp.,  iii.  400. 
Harts-horn,  i.  256 ;  ii.  69,  70. 
Harts- tongue,  i.  301-2. 

2o 


Heath(plaDt),'iii.  a 

Hciithpouli,  ill,  533 
Heavfii,  1,69,  70,  7 
Hebrew  language,  i 
MtCBlombi,  ii.  a. 
Hecotoncbiria,  i.  It 
Heclor  ii.  J38. 
Hecuba,  iji.  Ba. 
Hedgebog,  L  167,  3 
74.  133- 

Hefroniu.    ^  Hea 
Heigham,  iii.  413. 
HeJEUiius.  ii.  44 ;  iii. 
Helen,  i.  159,  336. 
Helena  (Si.  ),i.  43;  1 
Helmiu.  i.  350. 
KetlDdoius,  ii.  37  £■ 
HeliogftbBlu*,  Ii  la, 

HeUopoIii,  ii.  5. 
Heliotropei,  L  aoS,  a 
Helix,  L  ag. 
Hdl,  i.  69,  71.  73,  7* 
Hellanicm,  i.  170 ;  ii. 
HelmoDl,  I.  334,  938, 

iii.  471. 
HelTicui,  Ii.  29a,  303. 
Henilock,  iii.  70.  an, 
Hen,  i.  260,  303.  335. 

{Bol4i.  368. 

Henares  (Aicala  del. 
Henbane,  iii.  365. 
HeoiT  the  Ibnperor,  I 
kineofN"""* 
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ii.  1.  3»  7.  i8.  a6,  3a,  89.  lai.  185, 
ao2-3,  358,  270-1. 

Hfldebrand,  iii.  7a. 

Hills,  ii.  355. 

Hinges,  i.  aaa. 

Hip- briar,  iii.  aa3. 

Hipparchus,  i.  355 ;  ii.  398. 

Hippocrates,  i.  xxi.  Ii,  153,  156, 
165. 167.  334,  346 ;  ii.  39,  55,  61, 
70,  74,  8a-3,  130,  143,  146,  163-4, 
166.  17a,  177,  194-5.  198.  303-4, 

375-6.  310;  iii.  94. 
Hippolapatkum,  i.  30^. 
HippoljTtus,  L  347 ;  iii.  151. 
Hippomanes,  i.  323. 
Hipponactes,  iii.  438. 
Hippophae,  i.  346. 
Hi^purii  comlUndei^  i.  379. 
Hirpini.  ii.  30. 
Hispaniola,  ii.  341,  373. 
Historia  tripartita^  ii.  321. 
History,  L  163. 
Hitterdal,  L  383. 
Hivites,  ii.  381. 
Hoang,  i.  381. 
Hobart  (Sir  James),  iii.  399. 

(Sir  John),  iii.  ^9. 

Hoboes,  1.  xxi,  xxYii. 
Hobby,  iii.  393,  533. 

bird,  iii.  531. 

Hofmann,  ii.  85. 
Hof;s,  i.  389,  346 ;  ii.  379. 
Hoiems.  iii.  ^15. 
Holinshed,  iii.  Z13,  408,  433. 
Holland,  i.  38. 

Countess  of,  iii.  7. 

Hollanders,  ii.  313. 

HoUerius,  i.  305. 

Holly,  i.  393. 

Holt,  iii.  400. 

Holy  Ghost,  i.  loa,  317. 

Homer,  i.  Ii,  30,  99,  156,  167,  170, 

174.  336,  391,  301,  313 ;  ii.  130. 

146-7.  iSS.  164-5,  331.  333,  335, 

350.  386 ;  iii.  49. 

Odyssey,  ii.  83. 

Batrcuomyomackia^  ii.  60. 

Hondius,  it  353. 

(Pot.),  iii.  95. 

Honduras,  iii.  3p8. 
Honey,  i.  196,  345  ;  iii  37. 
Honey-comb  stone,  iii.  165. 
Hoopoe,  iii.  300,  531. 
Hopton  (John),  Bp.,  iii.  409. 
Horace,  1.  ziv.  1,  98,  154;  il  30, 

16s.  353: 
Horizon,  11.  399. 


Horn  (substance),  ii  69. 

Hornets,  i.  389 ;  il  29. 

Horns,  i.  314,  343-3. 

Horse,  i.  36,  45,  100,  154-5,  158, 

289.  312,  314,  340,  346;   il  40, 

65,  138. 

(fish),  iiL  539. 

dung,  i.  204. 

flesh,  ii.  83. 

leech,  iii.  538. 

mint,  I  304. 

radish,  i.  304. 

shoe,  i.  398. 

Horses'  e3res,  I  383. 

Horsey,  iii  515,  5x8. 

Horto  (Garcias  ab),  i.  346,  393-3, 

313 ;  ii.  67,  335  ;  iii  35. 
Hortus  Sanitatist  l  176. 
Hospitals,  I  109. 
Hoties,  i.  176. 
Hours,  ii.  381. 
Hucherius,  il  154. 
Hudibras  (upon  reading),  iiL  438. 
Hues  (Robert|,  ii.  399. 
Hugbaldus,  iii.  305. 
Hugo,  i.  vix, 
Hulsius  (L. ),  ii.  305. 
Humber,  iii  ^8. 
Humbert  (St),  iii.  116. 
Humbird,  il  355 ;  iii  540. 
Humility,  iii.  449. 
Humming,  ii.  97. 
Hungary,  ii.  396. 

Hunstanton,  il  85 ;  iii.  527,  534-5. 
Huntsmen,  iii.  3ia 
Hus  (John),  I  zxxvii,  41. 
Husks,  iii.  336. 
Hyacinth,  il  73. 
Hyades,  iii  165. 
Hydbiotaphja,  iii  87. 
Hydrophobia,  ii.  200. 
Hyena,  i.  174,  335,  339 ;  ii.  40,  74. 
Hyeres,  iii.  343. 
Hyginus,  ii.  354. 
Hylas,  iii.  83. 
Hymn  (TurkishJ,  iii  30a. 
Hyoscyamus,  iii.  365. 
Hypencon,  i.  189. 
Hypostasis,  I  49. 
Hyrcania,  il  333. 
Hyssop,  I  307 ;  iii.  3x,  aaa. 

I  AGO  (S.),  of  Gallicia,  iii  165. 

Iberians,  il  x8a 

Ibis,  i.  ^6. 

Icarus,  1.  158. 

Ice,  i.  303.  304-6,  six-ia. 


ininiarxaiiij,  i,  gj; 
Imferalor,  iii.  63. 
Inl|K^allls^Fer^Iinal 
inposiors,^  Three, 

iDcodtineocy,  i.'  167 
Incredulity,  i.  14B. 
India,  I.  169,  343.  1 

Iodtui«>du',ir^ 


Inebriation,  i.  384,  a 

Ingruiiu,  ii.  359, 

Ingratitude,  ill.  454, 

Injury,  i.  96. 

Ink,  ii.  3?o. 

InWMj  L  ago,  30I ; 

Invocuiim  of  Sainti, 

los,  iii.  40. 
Ipbides,  U,  39. 
rpbi^cnia,  ii,  043, 
Ipnnch,  TWoitj  Choi 
Irolaiid,  i,  aafi;  ii, 
,  357.  386:  iii- 36,  31 
Ireomu.  ii.  998. 
Iris.  i.  aia,  35^, 
Irra,  L  919,  aao,  aai 
,  63, 140. 
luac,  ii  396. 
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loasbp  ii.  38a 

Job,  L  6a,  ^3,  130,  136 ;  iii  la 

Johannes,  1.  313. 

Abp.  of  Up«ala,  i.  341. 

—  Hesronita,  i.  343. 

John  the  Baptist,  I  443;   ii.  243, 

24s;  iii.  37. 
John  (St),  evangelist,  i.  69,   141, 

343 ;  "•  29» 
XX.  (Pope),  iii.  33. 

XXII.,  i.  XX. 

of  Oxford,  Bp. ,  iiL  405. 

of  Salisbury,  i.  L 

(name),  L  30^ 

Johnson  (Thomas),  L  37^. 

johnstonus(I.),ii.  86;  iii.  538,  539, 

541. 
Jonah,  JontLS,  i.  330;   ii.  86,  1x4, 

335 ;  iii.  31,  iXQ. 

Jonah's  Gourd,  iii.  333. 

"onas  (Theod.),  i.  383. 

bnathian,  i.  133. 

ordan,  L  197 ;  ii.  356 ;  iiL  331. 

,orden(Dr.),  ii.  56,  ^7,  39a 

Jonralensis,  Abbas,  iu.  108. 

Joseph,  iii.  14. 

Patriarch),  i.  37. 

St.).  i.  193. 

name),  i.  303. 

,  Rabbi  Ben),  iii.  43. 

Josephus,  i.  xxxiii,  33,  38,  391, 318 ; 

ii.  3x7.  388,  393,  330,  333,  383 ; 

»".  17.  53.  77' 
Joshua,  i.  xxxix,  44. 

Joubertus  (LAurentius),  i.  1x8. 

Jovinianiis,  i.  193. 

Jovins  (PmiI),  i.   171 ;  ii.  71,  158, 

175- 
Jubilee,  iL  169. 

Judsea,  i.  357. 

Judas.  L  XXX,  36,  X31,  191,  304 ;  iiL 

a»37. 

Maccabeus,  ii.  337. 

ugglers,  L  139. 

UU,  iL  33. 

ulia,  i.  xlvi;  iL  39;  iii.  zx8. 

Pia.  iL  268. 

Julian,  i.  67,  135,  191,  196,  305 ;  u. 

3X2  ;  iii.  40,  269. 
Juliel  (Aben),  L  304. 
Julius  Afiricanus,  ii.  290,  321. 

Alexandrinus,  i.  318. 

Caesar,  L  xriii.  xxrii,  xxxiii,  41, 

63,  240 ;  ii.  81,  237,  285 ;  Ui.  132. 

Rusticus,  ii.  397. 

Pope.  i.  Iii. 

III.,  iL  71. 


I 


Juments,  L  154. 
Junctinus,  iL  178,  398. 
Jun^ermannus,  i.  155. 
Jumper,  iii.  2. 
—^  tree,  iii.  258. 

oil  of,  L  261. 

Junius,  L  215 ;  iii.  277. 

Juno,  ii.  368. 

Jupiter,  i.  89,  136,  185,  289,  298, 

336  ;  ii.  39,  8x,  313,  357. 

statue,  iii.  240. 

(planet)^  i.  30. 

Ammon,  ii.  339. 

Soter,  ii.  145. 

Justinian,  i.  165. 

Justinus,  iL  331,  336 ;  iii.  353. 

martyr,  i.  xxxiii,  xxxvii,   xli, 

44,  1^5  ;  iii.  43. 
Jutes,  iii.  113. 
Jutland,  iiL  113. 
Juvenal,  L  XS4,  331,  345 ;  ii.   i3i, 

156,   30I,  317-8,   356,  331  ;   iii. 

390. 
Jttvencus,  L  xxxL 

Kent,  ii.  154 ;  iiL  335. 
Kermesberry,  iii.  36a 
Kestril,  ii.  105 ;  iii.  399. 
Kett's  rebellion,  iii.  409. 
Kimberley,  iiL  409. 
King  (Dan),  iii.  335. 
Kidnqr,  i.  361,  364. 
Kings  of  Europe,  i.  59. 
King's  Evil,  iiu  378. 
King-fisher,  i.  348 ;  iii.  391,  531. 
Kiranides,  i.  16^,  176 ;  ii.  133. 
Kircherus.(A.),  i.  i8z,  339, 334, 337, 

354,  388,  351 ;  ii.  4,  106.  398 ; 

iu.  75. 
Kirchmaxmus,  iii.  133. 
Kites,  i.  330 ;  ii.  14,  105,  376 ;  iiL 

^14,  S17. 
Kitten,  iL  138. 

Knee,  i.  311. 

Knollys,  iiL  63. 

Knot,  lover's,  ii.  366. 

Knots  (bird),  iii.  519. 

Knowledge,  i.  115. 

L.  N.  M.  E.  N.,  L  xi. 
LabaruMt  iii.  151. 
Labyrinth,  iii.  X63. 
Lacca,  i.  356. 

Lacedaemonians,  i.  159 ;  iL  1x8. 
Lacrymatories,  iiL  108,  X15. 
Lactantius,  L   xLi,    xxviii,    xxxvii, 
I      xxxix,  xliv-xlvi,  164 ;  iL  7. 


Lamia,  ii,  86 :  1ii.  387. 
Lamprev,  ii.  ^6 ;  iii.  537. 
Lsmpridim,  ii.  la. 


'4} 


Lanriage,  1 

307-91- 

I  jngwge  (En^irii),  i.  117 

(Latin),  L  117. 

Langwdoc,  iit.  afio,  300, 3; 
Luipiedonr,  iii.  300. 
Lanner,  iii.  a^ 
Laodice,  i.  riiT. 
Lapidaiie*,  L  363;  ii.  ij; 
Lapia  AnguiDna,  L  aio. 


L«iuli,  i.  084. 

lUllaria.  i.  310;  ii.  I, 

L^nring,  iii.  500. 
I  jriawBa,  ii.  39. 
Laik,  ill  a9a.  533. 
Larnt,  iii.  515, 
Latin  lancoage,  L  117 ;  iii. 
Latina,  L  155. 
Lattke-worki  iii-  isB- 
LBnd(W.},  i.niL 
Laodawim,  i.  108. 
Laaghter,  Ul  58. 
I^unl.  iii,  aG<F. 
Umnaberg,  iii.  9^.  979. 
Lanrentiai,  i.  nil,  i^ ;  ii, 
Laoreola,  u.  197. 
t4t>ini)  (Jacofcas),  ii.  937, 1 
Lanadon,  iii.  7. 
Lavender,  iL  ao8. 
Law,  L  163.  164. 
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Linen,  i.  957,  276. 
Linschoten,  i.  280 ;  iii«  194,  272. 
Linum  vivum,  ii.  21. 
Linas,  iL  321. 
Lion,  U.  4.  29,  49,  96,  370.  377. 

fish,  ii.  74. 

Lipara,  iii.  456. 

Lipelloos,  ii.  947-8,  2^. 

Lipsius,  i.  zxviii.  zxxii,  zzsdii,  xlvii ; 

iL  216,  239,  263 ;  iii.  3,  i$i. 
Liquorish,  i.  99a 
Litnomancy,  I  250. 
Lithophjton,  i.  278. 
Lithospermum,  i.  304 ;  ii.  71. 
Littleton  (Elizabeth),  iiL  441,  442. 
Liver,  i.  318-19. 

wort,  i.  304. 

Livia,  i.  ^36. 

Livonia,  11.  356. 

Livius,  i.  xlix ;  iu  234, 333,  397 ;  iii. 

Lixivium,  ii.  392. 

Lizard,  i.  83,  137,  312 ;  ii.  20,  24, 

29,  60-1 ;  iii.  538. 

(water),  ii.  19. 

Loadstone,  i.  189, 216,  233,  305 ;  ii. 

392 ;  iii.  380. 
Lobelius,  i.  292  ;  iii.  231. 
Lobster,  i.  327 ;  ii.  25,  41,  45,  74, 

xa9.  379 ;  "»•  534- 
shells,  1.  279. 

Lotus  EchinatuSt  ii.  71. 

Loche,  iii.  538. 

Locust,  l  83,  327 ;  ii.  45,  80,  207 ; 

iii.  27. 

tree,  iii.  226. 

Loddon  Church,  iiL  399. 

Logic,  i.  i3|4. 

Lof^cians,  L  144. 

Loligo,  ii.  88  ;  iii.  204. 

Lolium,  iii.  277-8. 

Lombard,  ii.  2x2. 

London,  i.  226,  228-9  \  ^*  3<^5  '*   "*• 

163.  534- 
St.    Paul's   Churchjard,   iii. 

490-z. 

Spitalfields,  iii.  108. 

Longinns  (C),  i.  1^6. 
Longomontanus,  ii.  2^. 
Lopez  (Ed.),  i.  313;  iu  ^5,  371. 
Loretto,  Casa  Abellitta,  iii.  35a 
Lot.  ii.  274. 

Lot's  wife,  i.  55 ;  iii.  37,  79. 
Louis  VIII.  or  ix.,  i.  3x1. 
Louis  XI.,  iii.  469. 
Love,  ii.  384. 
Lover's  knot,  ii.  266. 


Lowestoft,  iii.  539« 

Loxias,  iii.  522. 

Lubjrm,  ii.  382. 

Lucanus,  i.  xzvii,  xxxvi,  xlv,  liv,  59, 

62,  64,  107 ;  ii.  SI ;  iiL  144,  385. 
Lucerium,  ii.  333. 
Ludan,  i.  xli,  Ii,  33,  67,  89,  155, 

170 ;  iiL  59,  132. 

Martyr,  ii.  294. 

Lucifer,  L  15,  73. 

Lucilius,  iii.  58. 

Lucius,  i.  195. 

Lucius  Pratensis,  L  15^. 

Lucretius,  i.  xzv,  xxviii,  zziz,  xliii, 

252 ;  iii.  127. 
Ludovicus,  iL  15^ 
Ludovicus  Pius,  liL  112. 
Lullius,  iii.  72. 
Lump  (fish),  iiL  ^29. 
Lunar  rainbow,  iiL  12. 
Lunaria,  i.  297,  301 ;  iii.  237. 
Lupa,  i.  339. 
Lupus  Matinus^  ii.  x6. 
Lusitania,  iL  ^35. 
Lussy  (M.),  iiu  262. 
Lustrations,  L  X98. 
Lute,  iiL  80. 

Luther,  i.  zv,  xvi,  zx  ;  ii.  X75. 
Lybia,  iL  374. 

Lycosthenes,  L  159 ;  ii.  208. 
Lycurgus,  iL  1x8 ;  iiL  1x7. 
Lycus,  i.  339. 
Lye,  iL  ^. 
Lygbard.    Ste  Hart. 
Lynn,  iii.  523,  531. 

Gaywood  Hall,  iii.  408. 

— ^-  St  Margaret,  iiL  405. 

Lyra  (N.  de),  L  zlviii,  2x6 ;  iL  157. 

Lystrians,  L  136. 

M.,  iii.  X25. 

Mace,  i.  202-^. 

Machiavelli,  l  Iii,  33 ;  iii.  133,  468. 

Mackerel,  ii.  84,  532. 

Macrobius,  i.  xs6,  159,  335 ;  iL  1x7, 

120,  142.  X65,  239,  254,  380;  iii. 

X09,  466. 
Macrocephali,  ii.  376. 
Madagascar,  iL  37X-a. 
Madness,  L  303. 
Madrid,  iii.  345. 
Maeotis,  ii.  350. 
Maflfeus,  ii.  354. 
Magdalene,  i.  73. 
Magdaleon^  i.  248. 
Magellan.  1.  227-8,  935. 
Straits,  ii.  xxx. 


ibipa,  iii.  345. 

MalioTnetans,  ii.  345-6,  3G3. 
Maidi(fijh).i.333. 
Huiuoiiidei,  i.  319  i   ii.  i( 

a6a,  a6f ,  sn  :  Iii.  374. 
Buiolns,  1.  384;  11,  31, 


Mal»>r,  L  313. 

Malchui,  liL  3. 

MalUrd,  iL  394. 

Mallow,  iL  391 :  iii,  ajg. 

MalmsbuiT  (Witliam  <^,  iii. 

Malt,  ii,  IM. 

Han,  L  100 ;  U.  109. 

lUtiiumu,  ii.  laa,  a68. 

MindeUlo,  III.  01. 

MaodeviUe  {Sir  }.),  i.  170:  1 

MaDdioea.  ii.  363. 

Mandrslie),  L  3B5  :  iii.  19. 

Manes,  1. 191-9,  198- 

Muietho,  iL  3B7,  320. 

Uaagaiwi.  L  336. 

Manlcbeo,  L  xnli.  um, 

MBOilins,  II.  189,  305. 

Manilla.  ilL  38a.  443. 

L  33;  iL  197;  iii.  as 
IdlDuke  Jofan   Er 

J^.iLi... 

Maatuan.  ii.  j, 
Maotiianus,  11.  156, 
_  (Adiml,  ii.  ai 


Mtla,  it.  r,  15s ;  Vii.  45. 

Melancholy,  1.  i6,  31a 

MelanchihcHi,  U.  175. 

MeUDthium,  iii.  332. 

Mctchisedec,  i.  193. 

MeleEuette,  ii.  3^3, 

Meliscgena.  iii.  49. 

Melisws,  L  1C3. 

Mdila,  ii.  96. 

Mellichiiu,  i.  aSa. 

Mclpontene.  ii.  354. 

Mellon  Hall,  iii,  549. 

MeiDDon,  i.  xli. 

Mempbii,  i.  tu. 

Meoaii,  u.  35^. 

Uenander,  a  SamariUn,  iJL  35. 

Mendacitj,  i.  157. 

MeDdoia(J.  G.  de),  L  xuiii,  aSo 

MeDccles,  li.  15S. 

Meneceui,  iii.  gS. 

Mendani,  ii.  83,  335. 

Meoippus,  i.  atfi. 


Mcrcurialia,  Gy»n.,  i.  310;  ii.  ai6: 
iii,  76. 

Merciuius,  i.  136,  iSg. 
Mercury  IScipioJ,  L  118. 

(sod),  ii,  379. 

(miaeral).  i.  66,  336,  381 ;   ii. 


Klcri 


aids,  L 


=  S3;     , 


=r  (),),  i.  ri.  I 


Menila  (P,),  iii   _ 
'Meieraics.  i.  368. 
Mesopotamia,  ii  .309 ;  iiL  19. 
Mesntiallach,  ii.  177 
Meuallna,  1,  ilvii. 
Meuias,  i.  13S,  141,  ioo. 
Melali.  i.  3o6,  307.  309. 
Melapbors,  i.  143. 


Meteors,  1.  igj,  a 

Methusaleh,  i.  tia.  30.  do,  340 ; 

3*5,  3»8:  iiL  H,  .35, 
Meton,  n.  191. 
Metroptumei  SmymKUS,  iii,  71. 


Meursios,  i. 
Meij< 


17a 
,  "I,  30B. 


Mioh,  iii.  aTO, 

Micbelangelo,  ii.  335. 

Michell  (Eliahelliiriii-  544- 

Micbovius  (Matii,),  ii.  I,  3,  37o- 

Mi.ro.,ra.L,.3-.s. 

MicroicDpes.  I.  303. 

Midas,  i.  b6B. 

Middlelon  (Wiliiam),  iii.  4oe- 

Midianiles,  i.  81. 

Milan,  i.  176;  iii.  37. 


-  Solis, 


■il^ 


Miliui 

MiliL 

Milk.  i.  304:  ii.  348;  iii.  378. 
Milky  Way,  iii.  11. 
Millers  Thumb,  iji.  53B. 
Millet,  i.  aBS:  iii.  33a,  348. 
Milo,  iii.  7^-6. 

Mineralogists,  i.  310 ;  iiL  330. 
Minerals,  L  ao3,  30S,  313,  359,  363 

ii.  75- 
Mincm,  i.  185 ;  il  »,  3B6, 
MiDia,  i.  34B. 
Minnow,  iii.  537. 
Minos,  i.  158. 
Minas(C.),  ixii. 
Minotaur,  i.  158 ;  IiL  163. 
Mint,  iiL  aa. 
Minudus,  iiL  109. 
Minutim,  i.  m,  lii,  xiivi,  xli,  xlv 

iL373. 
Mirabolans,  111. 136. 
Miracles,  i.  4a, 
Miranduln(Pico},  I.  Ii;  il.  171 ;  li 


Miscellanies,  iii.  497. 
Missel-thiusb,  i.  394. 
MisKlloe,  u  393.  395;  iii.  193. 
Mist  (37  Nov.  1674I,  iiL  S45. 


■48. 

Moderatus  (Gieiar),  1,  833. 
MogTiI,  ii,  369. 
Mohaci,  iii.  37G. 
Mola,  iii.  336. 
Mole,  ii.  4a,  376,  383. 
Holes  on  the  face,  ii.  96S. 
Moloch,  iii.  ^ 
Molossns,  iii.  337, 
Moluccas,  i.  391;  ii.  6, 158. 
Moljr,  \.  336.331;  iL  36S. 
Mockey.  L  313:  iL  148. 


Moor,  Moois,  i'i,"i 

3". 
Uoorben,  iii,  518, 
Mopaoi,  ii.  3  :  jjj.  ~ 
MopUn,  ii.  i        « 
J*»«Iiit,  L  lat. 
Monlin',  L  163. 
More(girT.J,ti». 
M«pdloM.  &i.  376. 
aionnus,  11.  am  aoj, 
Moruon  (Ha^),  C^ 
--(Fin«J,j.  li,. 
Mora  111.  ^7_ 
J*°'"PM«s.  i.  loi 

M^  "r  70.  74- 

^!^  !^  «3?r  37«. 
Mote*,  L  nmii-ux,  j 

3".  39.  4S.  5>-3,  jt. 
179.  iSfi,  a,j,  ag^_ 

•Jc,  '        ■  • 

MolM,  i.'as's."'' 
Molbs,  i.  35i;ii.s^ 
MouniBim,  i.  24 [-a.' 
— —  of  (he  Moon,  ii.  g 
Monnlebatitts  i  i?£[. 
Mouse.  Mice.  i.  363;  i 
Maff«u..ii.  as,  67:^9' 


MulboTj  iree.  iii.  aia. 
Mnle,  i,  167.  34,,  rx 


Z£:^?3«A 
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New  Spain,  iiu  285,  34^. 
Newington,  co.  Kent,  iii.  43a. 
Newts,  ii.  19. 
Nicander,  i.  173 ;  ii.  19,  aa,  95,  36, 

39.44. 
Nicaragua,  ii.  373. 

Nicepborus,  i  xx ;  ii.  390,  359 ;  iii. 

381. 
Nicholaos,  i.  19a. 
Nicias,  i.  193. 
Nicolai  Emplastrum,  L  347. 

Pulvis,  i.  364. 

Nicole  (J.  B.  de),  i.  378. 
Nicoleta  (R.),  iii.  313. 
Nictomachus,  iii.  43. 
Nierembergius  (E.),  i.  171,  339 ;  ii. 

86. 
Nigella,  iii.  333. 
Nigellastrum,  iii.  38a 
Niger,  River,  ii.  w,  355,  374. 
Nightingale.  1.  166. 
Nightmare,  iL  38s. 
Night  Raven,  iii.  s^ 
Nile,  i.  84,  166;  ii.  70,  74,  185-6; 

ii.  269,  349-363 ;  iii.  79. 
Nimrod,  ii.  331,  381,  383 ;  iii.  141. 
Nine,  ii.  i6o-z ;  ui.  303. 
Nine  Worthies,  ii.  337. 
Nineveh,  ii.  39^,  331 ;  iii.  z63. 
Ninus.  i.  xxxiu;  ii.  335,  331,  334, 

336. 
Niobe,  i.  158. 

Niphus,  il  51. 

Nitre,  i.  375. 

Nix  (Richard),  Bp.,  iii.  398,  4x6, 

425- 
Noah,  i.  xxix,  35-6 ;  ii.  9,  78,  131, 

374,  381 ;  iii.  154. 

Noah's  Ark.  ii.  xz ;  iiL  Z48. 

Nobility,  i.  85. 

Noctambuloes,  i.  xo6. 

Nonnus,  ii.  44,  83,  33Z  ;  iii.  366. 

Norfolk,  ii.  85. 

Notes  on  birds  and  fishes,  iii. 

5". 
words,  iii.  319. 

Normans,  iii.  313. 

Norrold,  iii.  516. 

North  Star.  i.  98. 

Northern  Passage,  L  338. 

Norway,  iii.  113. 

Norwidi,  iii.  107,  408,  537. 

Free  School,  iii.  430. 

gardens,  iii.  534. 

market,  iii.  533, 

Mousehold  HUl,  iii.  40^,  434. 

thunderstorm  (1665),  iii.  548. 


Norwich    Cathedral,     Beauchamp 

Chapel,  iii.  418. 

chapter-house,  iii.  418. 

charnel-house,  iii.  43a 

cloisters,  iii.  411,  417. 

combination  sermons,  iiL  431. 

Heydon's  Chapel,  iii.  419. 

or|[an,  iii.  431. 

spire,  iiL  433, 

tombs  and  monuments,  iii.  397. 

weathercock,  iii.  433. 

Nose,  L  347 ;  ii.  385. 

(flat),  ii.  ^77. 

Nosegay-net,  lii.  158. 

Notes   on    Birds   and    Fishes  in 

Norfolk,  iiL  51  z. 
Notonecton,  iii.  178. 
Nova  Hispania.    See  New  Spain. 
Nova  Zembla,  iL  Z90 ;  iiL  348. 
Nubia,  ii.  99. 

poison,  L  3^ 

Numa,  ii.  180;  liL  99. 
Numatianus,  ii.  397. 
Numbers,  ii.  z6z-3. 
Numismatic  shell,  iL  Z07. 
Nuncius  Inanimatus,  i.  353. 
'  Nuon '  inscr. ,  iii.  433. 
Nuremberg,  i.  xxv,  xxvi,  liv. 
Nutcracker,  iiL  160. 
Nutgalls,  L  301 ;  ii.  39Z. 
Nuthack,  iii.  53a 
Nutmeg,  i.  3^ 
Nycticorax,  iiL  389,  393. 
Nysa,  ii.  3. 
Nysus,  iii.  389,  39a. 

O,  iii.  136. 

Oak,  L  iz6,  393,  39s,  30Z. 

apple,  i.  300. 

tree,  iii.  361. 

Oaths,  iii.  499. 
Oats,  ii.  ^5,  Z03. 
Oberon,  li.  Z59. 
Obi.  iiL  34c^ 
Oblivion,  iii.  Z4a 

Observations  upon  Plants  in  Scrip- 
ture, iiL  3x8. 
Obstinacy,  i.  39. 
Oceanus,  ii.  78. 
Ocellus,  ii.  5X. 
Ochinus,  i.  xxviii. 
Ochirus,  i.  xli. 

Octavius,  Duke  of  Parma,  L  six. 
Ocymum,  L  3^9. 
Oecumenius,  u  xxxL 
Oedipus,  ii.  4  *,  iiL  66. 
Og,  ui.  63,  X64. 


Orrfres.  a.  319.  3ao,  319. 
Oa,  1.  aiH.  aS9' 

of  Mars,  i.  ayj, 

Olauc    Sa  MaguoB. 
Oldcaille  (Sir  Jj,  ii.  955. 
Oleaster,  iii.  5.  so,  150. 
OUim  Cyfrinim,  iii.  214 


OlytHiu.  ii.  ijjr ;  li 
Olfinpiadi.  iiL  4< 
0]rmpu9(Mt.),  il 


Onioos,  ii.  331,  379. 
OnkeluSi  ii.  331. 
ODupJiriai,  iii.  434. 

Opili,  i.  ass  :  "i.  "S- 

u>hir,  i.  B30-1. 

Opimiiu.  Wine.  liL  116. 

OiuniOD.  iii.  473, 

Opium,  i.  156,  175.  334.  349;  I 

34.  as.  13B. 
Opodddoch,  i.  347. 
Oppianus,  i,  174,  313.  345 ;  ii.  ^ 

Oracle  of  Apollo,  iii.  333. 
Oracka,  i.  xxxix,  ^,  187. 

cesaalioD  of,  iii.  39. 

Orange-pilll,  L  376. 
Orbil  (bird},  L  351- 
Orchil  (man),  i.  aSS. 
Ordure,  ii.  S8. 

(Human),  i.  «3g. 

Oregliana,  ii.  gsf. 
Oresles,  i.  13& ;  iii.  338. 

Oreaim,  ii.  30. 

Onlasms,  1.  156,  171,  345, 305. 
Orisen,  i.  XX,  ixii,  14;  li.  a.  ag 

ii'  5.  389. 
Orion,  i.  385:  111.  141,  165. 
OrTDOnde  {T.  Bailer,  Earl  of),  i 

Ornilbologns,  iii.  351. 
Orobaoche,  iii.  359. 
Oroetea,  ii.  a6i. 
Oromasdes.  i.  19S. 

Orosius.  ii.  390,  331. 

OrpemenI,  i.  277. 

Orpheui.  i.  ij7.  ajo,  3^9  l  ii.  Eg. 


INDEX 

Orleliiis 


1=3.  36s-   36g; 


OrtbragcHiscua,  ii.  73. 

Ortitius.  ii.  396. 

Onia  Apollo  Niliacus,   i.  iSo^  ii. 

3".  359- 
Oryi,  II.  67,  187. 
Osins,  u.  4.  185,  33S-3;  iii  141., 
Osorius.  i.  311.  ^H 

Ossilrage,  ii.  1.  ^H 

Ostahus,  iii.  106.  ^H 

Oslrich,  ii.  6a,  Ba,  370;  iii.  SiOl^H 
Otter,  i.  335  ;  iiL  S39.  ■ 

Ouse  (Greal),  iii.  538. 
Overall  (jobn),  8p.,  iii.  40S-6. 
Orid.  L  uix,  xliu.  156.  160.  saB; 

ii-  7,  5°-  13a.  ao5,  154.  a83 ;  iiL 

67.  147.  ag'-a.  438- 
Owl.  ii.  So.  364 :  iii.  091.  , 

Oi,  i.  154.  389;  li.  8a.  37G,  sAa 

(Indian),  il  67.  ■ 

(Moneyi.  L  339- 

Oxford,  ii.  18^:  fb.  537. 
Oxfordibirti,  iii.  113. 
Oinead.  iii.  436. 

Park,  ii  430. 

Oircmeeam,  L  355. 
Oyster,  ii.  74  ;  iii.  S34. 

Padl'a.  ii.S7. 

Paduaoius  (Fabrotins),  ii.  174, 

Paeony,  ii.  379. 

Faeans,  i.  1S4. 

Pagolus  (J.)ri  UiL 

Painleia.  1.  tBi. 

i.  ija. 


Palladius,  li.  305.  344. 
Pollaa,  L  xlrii ;  iL  379. 
Palm-tree,  il.  8;  iii.  979. 
Palmistry,  IL  37G. 
V^si^,  iL  xBo. 
Pamphitian  Sea.  iii.  77-8. 
Pamphilus,  L  171. 177. 
Runpfaleti,  i,  177. 
Pan,  ii.  aa^;  iii.  40. 
Panama,  ti.  363. 
PanciroUoa  (G.),  i.  030.  as 

iL  31,  fljB,  aji;  iii.  81. 
Pandora  1.  — ■- 


INDEX 


Fkper  loDed),  I  314. 
Parabld,  L  134,  143. 
ParaUe  o[  (be  Sower,  IH.  245. 
Piracelnis,  L  46,  53,  165.  304,  ao8, 

336.  939.  H7.  a66,  303 ;  ii.  7,  la. 

SB,  ISS  ;  liL  aS.  471. 
I^tradise,  i.  9/-,  ii.  3331  ilL  14S. 
- — -  Birdof.  ii.  6. 
Ii.a67. 


P)vd.  il  14B. 

Pareus,  L  347 ;  ii.  S6, 
Fargitans,  ii.  a86. 
Parbani,  co.  Suffolk,  i.  397, 
Parisfmyih).  1.318;  ii.  385 ;  iii.  3. 

Notre  Dame.  ii.  347. 

Pont  Neuf.  i,  138. 

Si.  Innocents,  iii.  144. 

(MalthewJ,  iii.  71, 

ParkerfMail,),  Abp,,iii.  411. 
Parkbursl  (Jcbn),  Bp. ,  ilL  39S,  409. 
Parma (O.,  Duke  or),  i.  iii. 
Pamenides.  L  xzi. 
Parricidu,  ii.  36. 
Parrel,  H.  133;  II!.  46S. 

ParsnipB,  i.  aS6,  390. 
PartfaeDltis  Cblni,  i.  ije. 
Pirtbenopcem,  ii.  130. 

Parthia,  Il  =31, 

D-^J ■.    336,    341  i     U.    158-9, 


„37o; 


-.m- 


P«7ialis,  iiTe,  sti;  IiL  68. 
Pasphs,  i.  158. 
Pbisioq,  i.  31,  96. 

flmnr,  iii.  184. 

PniurTer,  ii.  315,  333,  307. 
Paston  (SirSoSen),  iii.  436. 

(SirWia    u.36o;  iii.  10 

Patois,  i.  9& 
Pairiarchj'  names,  i.  «ia. 
Patrick  (St.),  ii.  r 
Patrocliu,  i.  43,  IiL  i 
Paul  (SLJ,  iXs}-  .70.  76,  ( 


i.  IS4.  386. 
liiliiS,  > 


Peacb,  i.  393. 

Pearl,  i.  356;  iL  7* 

Pebbles,  i.  306. 

PeparasjcoDStell.),  ii  193. 

PEiresc,  il  ^i :  iii.  160. 

Pdagiaos,  1.  lag. 

Peleg,  ii.  331, 

Pelican,  1.  178 ;  u.  303 ;  ill.  5 

Fellitoi7  of  the  wall,  L  166. 

Pelops,  i.  347. 

Pembei,  L  ax. 


1.99. 


Penihi 


,ple. 


-  ii.  197. 
Peppercorns,  1.  30s. 
Pera,  ii,397. 

P^rch,  ii.  14,  83. 
PcrcylTho.),  Bp.,iii.  409. 
Percgnnus  (Pelrus),  i.  331. 
Perer,  i.  ndx, 
PeTiaTii]er''B     "'"  """ 


Perioc 


;i.  3*1- 


Peripaletics,  i. 
Periwinkle,  iii.  538. 
Periiol,  iii.  43- 
Perpenna,  ii.  118-9. 


99- 


i6g,  331;  ii.  Si,  83,  9*, 


Persians,  iii,  1«j, 

Persicaria,  iii.  J84. 

Peniiu,  i.  154",  "■  II4' aS^- 

Peru,  i.  (09, 238 ;  li.  355,  368,  373-3; 

iii.  97,  308.,  , 
Peracci  F.J,  111.  130. 


:   Pestile 


Venetns,  L  171,  331;  Ii  a 

67 :  iii.  78. 
Pausanias.  ii.  al ;  iii.  45. 
Peacock,  iL  91,  394. 

(while),  ii.  376. 

Pea  bens,  L  337. 


i  (D.),  ii,  185.   187.  196, 

ja,  igE.  3Qa,  328. 

t.),  i.  19,37,79,137,141; 


,  Fish,  ii.  388,  531. 

I  Petrarch,  ii._  a^ ;  iii.  3^  38a. 


PbeasniiU,  i.  jao. 


Pfafles.  i.  174    li.  359. 
Pbilatas.  ii.  159. 
PhilipfSt.).  i.  45. 
^-^  the  Deacon,  ii.  3^ 

King,  iii.  a, 

Philip  II.  orSpaiD.  L  1 
Pbilippi  ( Henrico),  ii. 
Ptulippiu.  i.  iSi. 


Phik}.  i.  38  :  ii.  i6t,  l( 

Mi  3il  I  III  ft. 
Phil^ogen,  L  iiB. 
Philainelii,  iiL  ja. 

Ftulopieraen,  In.  117,  _ 
Pbitos  (Valcnan  dej,  a. 
PhilcHopbcr,  i.  163. 
Philosoi^Dr'i  stooe.  i.  > 
PhilDslralus,    i.    170,    I 

Phif^;  's8. 3^.  36s ;  ii 

Rlillres,  i.  19^.  147. 
Phlebotomy.  11.  iig,  191 
Phlegm,  i.  318. 
Pfalegoo  TrikUiRaus,  L  I 
Phoou,  iil  ^■ 
Phocylides,  111.  la?. 
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Pleurisy,  ii.  ix6;  iii.  378. 

Pliny,  passim. 

Plotinus,  ii.  376. 

Plover,  iiu  5x9. 

Plutarch,  passim. 

Pluto,  iii  131. 

Podocalerus,  ii.  az. 

Poets,  i.  181. 

Pointers,  i.  ^. 

Poisons,  i.  liii,  213,  346,  264-5,  ^^* 

333 ;  ii.  71 ;  iii.  69. 
Poland,  iii.  247. 
Pole  (North),  i.  241. 

(North  and  Sooth),  ii.  34a 

Polenta,  iii.  233. 

Polibianus,  i.  1. 

Politicians,  i.  139. 

Polities,  i.  8^. 

Pollinctors.  1. 1 ;  iiL  8z. 

Pollux  (Julius),  ii.  118,  240 ;  iii.  43. 

Polonus  (Martin),  ilL  71. 

Polyaenus,  iii.  302. 

Polybius,  i.  168 ;  ii.  239. 

Polycrates,  i.  xlviii ;  ii.  261. 

Polygamy,  i.  100. 

Polydorus,  iii.  ziz. 

Polyphemus,  ii.  46,  49 ;  iii.  49. 

Polypody,  i.  294,  30a. 

Polypus,  iii.  534. 

Polytheism,  u  Z04-5. 

Pomegranate,  ii.  394. 

tree,  iii.  241. 

Pomona,  iii.  3. 

Pompeius,  i.  xxvii,  xlix,  146,  z68, 

194  ;  iii.  89,  475,  489. 
Pompeys,  iii.  89. 
Pomponius,  iii.  iix. 
Pontanus,  L  Iv. 
Pontus,  i.  325. 
Poole,  iii.  534. 
Popes,  i.  59. 
Poplar,  i.  261. 
Poppaea,  iii.  99. 
Poppius(Hamerus),  il  141. 
Poppy,  iii.  24. 
Porcacchi  (T.),  iii.  45. 
Porcelain,  i.  279-81. 
Porcupine,  ii.  41. 
Porphyrius,  i.  49 ;  ii.  78,  ^o. 
Porpoises,  i.  346 ;  iu  88 ;  ui.  527. 
Porret,  ii.  368. 
Porta  (Bapt.),  i.  176^  940,  244,  253, 

274-5,  *86'  298 ;  il.  15 ;  iii.  isa 
Porter  (Edro.),  iii.  399. 
Portugal,  ii.  33^,  364. 
Poms,  i.  3x1 ;  li.  237. 
Porwifirle,  ii.  17,  2x5,  38a 


Posidonius,  i.  xIt;  ii.  2x6. 
Posticrity,  L  iii. 
Posthumous  Works,  iii.  394. 
Posthumus.  iii.  433. 
Postillers,  i.  3x7. 
Pot,  i.  370. 
Potosi,  iii.  97. 
Powder,  i.  23a 

plot,  i.  28. 

Pox,  li.  152 ;  iii.  378. 

Prague,  i.  liv. 

Prastagtts,  iii.  xo6. 

Prateolus,  i.  X44. 

Pfcaxiteles,  LI;  ii.  74 ;  iiL  237. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  L  14. 

Prester  John,  iL  379. 

Priapus,  iii.  227,  271. 

Pride,  i.  ^ 

Prierius,  1.  xvi. 

Priests,  i.  137. 

Primrose,  Dr.,  L  118. 

Prindpes,  iii.  161. 

Printer,  ii.  159. 

Printing,  i.  xxziii,  156,  231. 

Priscian,  i.  89 ;  iii.  304. 

Prisdllian,  L  X93. 

Probus,  iii.  433. 

Produs,  L  335 ;  ii.  96,  145,  164. 

Proconesus,  ii.  3. 

Procopius,  ii.  334 ;  iiL  4a.  65, 388, 450. 

Procrustes,  iii.  X64. 

Prodigies,  i.  303. 

Professions,  i.  X5a. 

Prometheus,  iL  X18. 

Prongs,  i.  331. 

Propertius,  iii.  xia 

Prophecies,  iii.  493. 

Prophecy  concerning  Nations,  iiL 

34a. 
Prosper  Alpinus,  iii.  337. 
Protagoras,  L  xziii. 
Proteus,  ii.  335. 

Provence,  ii.  iiz  ;  iii.  343,  a6o,  39a 
Proverbs,  i.  39,  X34,  395. 
Prussian  knife,  i.  347. 
Psammitichus,  ii.  386. 
Psellus,  i.  xlvi,  284. 

PSEUDODOXIA  EpIDEMICA,  i.  1x3. 

Pseudomelanthium,  iiL  28a 

Psylls,  i.  liiL 

Ptolemaeus  Lagi,  i.  xxxO. 

Philaddphus,    L  zzxu-zzziii; 

ii.  293. 
Ptolemy  in.,  iL  5. 
(CfL),  L  37,  i6a,  179,  935;  iL 

171.  287.  336,  35X,  353,  374,  378, 

382.  398^- 


l^ple.  ii.  4i. 
Puleus  (CassianusI, 
Pygmaleon.  ii.  78 ; 
I^runids,  ii,  360;  i 
Ittci,  funaal,  ii* 


Raamab,  ii.  3B1. 
gabbms,  i.  131 ;  iL  9, 

Katmaui,  ii.  eg. 
RBcbel.  jJL  li: 

RAdBTil,  iii.  asr    arfi 

lUla.    JnlUT-Sih. 
1^  iii  518,  s«3. 
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Riding,  i.  171. 

Ridley,  i.  226,  233. 

Rigcdtius,  iiL  298. 

Rimini,  i.  223. 

Ring,  ii.  117.  385-6. 

Ring-doves,  i.  293. 

Ring-finger,  ii.  1x7. 

Ringlestone,  iii.  521. 

Ringo,  iii.  Z12. 

Riolanus,  i.  338 ;  iL  63. 

Ripa,  ii.  265. 

Ritterhusins,  i.  174. 

Rituale  Grsecnm,  iii.  127. 

Rively  (B.),  iii.  413. 

River,  i.  20^. 

River-dog,  i.  325. 

Rochet  (nsh).  iii.  53a 

Rock,  rocks,  i.  241-2. 

Rock-allum,  i.  255. 

Rod,  divining,  ii.  278. 

Rodulphus,  i.  282. 

Rodulphus  II. ,  i.  241. 

Roisold,  iii.  zzx. 

Rollrich,  iii.  1Z3. 

Rollo,  iii.  IZ3. 

Roma  Soteranea,  iii.  151,  431. 

Romans,  i.  90,  339. 

Rome,  i.  139,  165,  Z94,  226,  228, 

283,   316,  332,  339;   ii.  6,  354; 

iii.  76,  118. 

Campus  MarHuSt  it  252. 

Church  of,  i.  37,  79. 

English  Collep^i  ii.  249. 

Lateran  Obelisk,  iiL  152. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  iii. 

156. 

St.  Angdo,  iiL  144. 

St.  Peter's,  ii.  4. 

Vatican  Library,  L  38. 

Romulus,  i.  339. 

Rondelet,  i.  267, 324-5 ;  ii.  74, 85-6, 

100,  205 ;  iii.  182,  527-8,  53a 
Rooks,  iii.  523. 
Ropalic  Verses,  iiL  304. 
Ro»-solis,  L  306. 
Rose,  i.  44. 

Under  the,  ii.  266. 

(Five  Brethren  of  the),  iiL  176. 

of  Jericho,  L  2^^ ;  iiL  240. 

Rosemary,  ii.  208 ;  iu.  222. 
Rosin,  L  95^. 
Rosse(A.|,  1.  xi. 
Rovigno,  liL  378. 
Rowolfius,  iii.  262. 
Rubrius,  i.  xlix. 
Rubus,  iii.  223. 
Ruby,  i.  281, 285. 

VOL.  in. 


Ruck,  iii.  78. 

Ruellius,  iii.  4. 

Rueus(F.),  L  235,  241,  259,  278, 

284. 
Ruff,  iii.  ^,  537. 
Ruffinus,  1.  243. 
Rug^e  (William),  Bp.,  iiL  409. 
Ruini  (Carlo),  i.  315. 
Rupertus,  i.  317. 
Ruptures,  i.  245,  247. 
Rushes,  i.  274. 
Russia,  Emperor  of,  i.  233. 
Russians,  iiu  129. 
RusHci  avcionst  iL  305. 
Ruth,  ii.  274. 
R]re,  i.  260,  965 ;  ii.  loa ;  iiL  232, 

245.247. 

S,  L  zlix,  8^. 

Z,  i.  zlix ;  iL  216. 

Sa  (Emanuel  de),  iiL  277. 

Sabellicus,  ii.  363. 

Sabellius,  i.  192. 

Sahtanha,  iL  381. 

Sabtah,  ii.  381. 

Sacro  Bosco  (J.  de),  ii.  178,  398. 

Saddles,  L  171. 

Sadducees,  i.  190. 

Sagapenum,  L  256. 

Sagath^,  iiL  62. 

Saguntium,  iii.  258. 

St.  Denis,  ii.  68 ;  iii.  35a 

John's  Wort,  L  189. 

Malo,  iii.  534. 

Michael    islands,  L   227 ;    ii. 

349.398. 

Olave's  Bridge,  iiL  399. 

Saints,  i.  41,  80. 

names,  i.  303. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  i.  275,  277. 
Sal-gemma,  i.  255-6. 
Sal  prunellae,  L  277. 
Salan,  iL  294. 

Salamander,  i.  83, 178 ;  iL  18. 
Salian,  ii.  321 ;  iu.  9. 
Saligniaco  (B.  de)j  379. 
Salisbury  Plain,  iu.  324. 
Sallow,  1.  271,  293. 
Sallust,  iL  2x8. 
Salmanasser,  ii.  149,  28^. 
Salmasius,  L  173,  203 ;  li.  182,  216, 

218,  234|,  257 ;  iiL  160, 
Salmon,  hi.  536. 
(John),  Bp..  iii.  408,  413,  419, 

420. 
Salmuth,  iL  2z. 
Salt,  L  155,205-7;  iL  i54t965,  367. 

2p 


Silt  afneel.  L  331. 
Sali-peiTE,  i.  004-5.  371-3.  3 
jiB ;  iL  304. 

Saltimbancoes,  i.  138. 
Salmlion,  i.  75.  78-9,  80,  95. 


San  SaJndor,  iii.  308. 
Suetius  (F.  L  i.  166. 
SaDCIotius,  i.  a66;  ti.  139. 
Sand,  i,  106,  364. 
Sandarao,  i.  35^.  377. 
SanilllQ  nohn).  iii.  397.  403-4- 
Sandy*  {GeDrge).  ii.  153,  351. 
SaHguii  drMBnii.  i.  ar;.  i;6. 
Sanity,  ii.  106. 
Sop, ;.  303-3. 

Sappiiirei.  i.  113-14,  255.  2&3,  aS 
Saruenx,  ii.  149. 
Sardanapa]iu.  iii.  77. 
Sardioos,  u.  36. 
Sardii,  iii.  150. 
Sardiiu,  i.  385. 
Sardooix,  i.  185. 


SornuiUa, 


SalaD,  i. 

Satiuntu  Egyptioi,  ii.  333. 
il,  I.  195  ;  ">■  S4I- 
"i.  a93- 


I.  iii.  S3» 
(SirlT^i. 


SavDorie,  1.  307;  iii.  iS 
Saxony  (DuEe  oi],  Iii.  5 
Saw-flih,  iii.  598. 
Saio,  I.  941 ;  JiL  iia. 


Sealiger  (J.  C.  and  J.  J.),  faaii. 
Scallops,  iii.  534. 
Seamier  (VLAm.).  Up.,  iii.  399,  4 
i.  375.349:  "■  197. 


S<anc]erberg,  Hi.  4^. 
Sctipc-goal,  i.  a6». 
Scajborou^h  (Dr.),  iii.  515. 
ScBclel  tincture,  lii.  159. 
Sceplicism.  i.  148. 
Sceplics.  i.  77.  99- 

Seholars,  L  89,  90. 
Scboolmaa,  i.  la^. 
Scipio,  i.  39^. 
SciaTooia.  ii.  396. 
ScbOQCT^,  iu.  173,  539.  S3i-a. 

Scolopax,  iii.  sjo. 
Scolopoidnie.  11. 13.  15  ;  iii.  538. 
Scombri,  ii.  35B. 
Scoipion.  i-  83-  >**■  30>.  305- 
Seorpiiu  (conslellatioii}.  1.  106; 

189. 

manniB,  1.  vto. 

Sconia  (Bapiisla),  iL  354. 
ScDIcbmen.  i.  00. 
Scrape  (fisb).  iii.  g>8. 
ScriboDius  Largu],  i.  156;  iii  11 

364,  301. 
Scytliia,  li.  33a,  335. 
Scjihiaa  language,  iii.  313. 
ScTtbians,  ii.  380,  3S6 ;  iiL  101. 30 

baniticla,  iii.  533. 

calf.  iii.  537- 

dug,  iiL  536. 

he^obog.  lit  S31S- 

bone.  L  356 :  S.  ^  j« 

leech,  iii.  536. 

— — -  loose,  iiis3S. 

Miller'l  l^omb.  iii.  531. 


aerpeat.  ii.  74. 


-  vraodcock,  iii.  530, 


-  wolf,  ii 


,5^'„ 


Sea!  {animal),  lii.  537. 

Seaaons,  iL  300,  314.  JiB. 
Sebuod  (Raymond),  i.  164. 

Securidaca,  i.  397. 

'(haman),  i.  204. 
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111.  15, 

Semenda,  li.  6. 

Semiramis,  i.  321 ;   U.  324-5.  33a. 

336;  iiL  1-48. 
Sempronius  (Gjgas),  ii.  91. 
Senaga,  iu  369. 
Seneca,  i.  zi,  ziv,  xix.  xUt-zIt,  Ut, 

33.  ^.  107.  174.  ao2,  219,  274, 

288,  298,  356^,  359,  366. 
Senesinus,  iii.  538. 
Senna,  L  165,  349 ;  ii  197. 
Sennertus,  i.  203,  247,  278. 
Septalius  (Manfred),  iii.  75. 
Septuagint,  ii.  293. 
Serapion,  i.  Z71,  242,  284,  304;  iii. 

2. 
Serapis,  i.  243 ;  iii.  15a. 
Serbonis,  iii.  ^3. 
Sergius  II.,  iii.  60,  61. 
Serpent,  i.  xxi,  18,  33,  122-3,  I2^, 

x66,  299,  309.  314.  332,  337 ;  li. 

13,  22,  24,  8z  ;  iii.  527. 

(Bibl.).  il  209. 

(Brazen),  i.  32. 

Serpents'  teeth,  i.  289. 

Serpoile,  ii.  35. 

Sertorios,  ii.  218-1^;  iii.  79. 

Serverius  ( Pope),  iii.  66. 

Servius,  i.  141 ;  it  234,  254,  306. 

Sesamum,  iii.  238. 

Sesostris,  ii.  5,  361. 

Seth,  Sethians,  i.  192 ;  ii.  77,  82 ; 

iii.  9,  23. 
Seven,  ii.  160-1. 
SeverinusJAnrelius),  ii.  28,  3^. 
Severus,  Emperor,  iL  279 ;  iii.  105, 

106,  120,  468. 
Seville,  i.  175. 
Sextius.  physician,  ii.  19. 
Sferra  Cavallo,  i.  297. 
Sforzino  (F.),  iiL  300. 
Shark,  iii.  528. 
Shearwater,  iii.  516. 
Sheba,  ii.  381-2. 

Queen  of,  iii.  26. 

Sheep,  i.  289,  312,  341 ;  ii.  8a 

rot,  i.  ^. 

Sheldrake,  iii.  516. 
Shell,  ii.  107-8. 
Shepherds,  i.  ^06. 
Sheringham,  iii.  534. 
Shew-bread,  iii.  163. 
Shilo,  ii.  299. 
Shinar,  i.  37 ;  iii.  z8. 
Shittah  tree,  iii.  224. 
Shoeing-horn,  iii.  522. 
Shovelards,  iii.  51,  5x61 


Showers  of  wheat,  1.  303. 
Shrew,  ii.  44. 
Shrimp,  ii.  41. 
Siberis,  ii.  37^. 
Sibyl,  i.  64 ;  11.  233. 
Siciiitium,  iii.  258. 
SicUy,  ii.  333,  373. 
Sicyonians,  li.  332. 
Sidonians,  ii.  381, 383. 
Sidonius,  iii.  109,  468. 
Sigismund,  i.  xxxvii ;  ii.  395. 
Sigma,  ii.  216. 
Signor,  Grand,  ii.  362. 
Sigoniiis(C.),  i.  332;  il  144. 
SUence,  ii.  266-7 ;  iii.  498. 
Si/er  montanuiHt  i.  263. 
Silhon  (       de^,  i.  xxzv. 
Siliqua,  iii.  226. 
Silkworms,  i.  58,  336;  ii.  11. 
Silly-how,  ii.  272. 
Silver,  i.  239,  240,  255. 

foliate,  i.  257. 

Silvester  ii. ,  Pope,  i.  xv. 

Simeon,  ii.  82. 

Simocrates,  i.  155. 

Simples,  i.  157,  165. 

Simplicius,  i.  335  ;  ii.  287. 

Simulation,  iii.  500. 

Sin,  i.  60,  61,  77. 

Sinai,  ii.  347. 

Sinites,  ii.  383. 

Sinon,  i.  156. 

Sion,  ii.  325. 

Sirius,  ii.  183. 

Sisyphus,  i.  310. 

Sitomagus,  iii.  107. 

Six,  ii.  I2Z. 

Sixtus  v.,  ii.  245. 

Sixty-three,  ii.  z6a 

Skate,  i.  333 ;  ii.  75 ;  iii.  533. 

Skerewyng  (Roger),   Bp.,  til   408, 

410. 
Sleep,  i.  105-7,  187 ;  iii.  380 
Sleswick,  in.  1 12-13. 
Sloe,  ii.  394. 
Slow- worm.  ii.  31,  45. 
Smallage,  iii.  296. 
Small-cosd,  i.  271-2,  274,  276. 
Small-pox,  iii.  378. 
Smelt,  iii.  531. 
Smiths'  cinders,  I  239. 
Smoke,  il  267. 
Sm^nis,  i.  239. 
Snails,  i.  xlix,  83 ;  ii.  14-15.  19,  48. 

6z. 
Snake,  i.  306 ;  ii.  61,  105,  107 ;  iii. 

179. 


Tli"  7.11177 


=35.  "63-3,  278,  J 
330.  33a;  ii.  I,  so, 
»3'i  '55.  ao'.  »3* 

Solitude,  i.  104. 

SoloiaoD,  I  31,  04,  3i 
«i,  179.  190.  asor 

SoloD,  ii.  in-3  ;  iii,  4* 

Solitice,Li4;  ii.3or 

Soot.  iLsSS. 
Soothmyera.  1.  ,46. 

S^hoda.u.aai. 
Socceriei,  1.46. 
Soritei,  i.  30. 
Stria,  iL  aim. 
SoiiIofMwi.Ljo. 
Soalhunpton.  iO.  419^ 
Somhcwdc,  iii.  loT 

Sow,  u.  81.  ' 


^-"5 — •..'i-  3S9- 
Spain,  I.  aaS,  Ba8,  339,  ■ 
^«.   30S.   334-5.  339 


apauuli  mant,  L  321. 
SpBrniw.  L  317, 341 ;  fi. 
(Anth.J,  &).,  Hi,  ., 

Spaaow-ftOHi,  il.  69. 
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Stint,  ill  j^i9. 

Stirrops,  u.  238. 

Stobaeus,  ii  51 ;  iii.  150. 

Stode,  L  liv. 

Stoics,  i.  xxri,  77,  99,  186. 

Stone  (disease),  i.   167,  azo,  aia, 

261,  263-4;  lii.  379,  381. 

(hollow),  ii.  282. 

(philosophers'),  i.  230. 

Stones,  L.  206. 

(precious),  i.  69 ;  iii.  220. 

Storax,  L  206. 

Stork,  i.  337 ;  ii.  81,  92,  202 ;  iii. 

70,  25T,  S15. 
Stow  (John),  lii.  421. 
Strabo,  i.  xxviii,  xlviii,  78,  156, 170, 

308 ;  ii.  156,  165,  236,  287,  334-5, 

348.  350.   356,  364-6,  369,  375, 

378,  397;  »»•  45.  §3»  55.  77. 
Strada  (Famianus),  1.  252. 
Strangers,  ii.  278. 
Strangulation,  i.  304. 
Stratiotes,  iii.  167. 
Strebseus,  iii.  150. 
Stubble,  iii.  234. 
Sturgeon,  iii.  528. 

Sturmius  ()•).  "•  i75- 

Styrax  Liquida,  i.  255. 

Styx,  i.  2^. 

Suama.  ii.  35$,  374. 

Suarez,  i.  xxiii,  24. 

Sub-reformists,  i.  79. 

Succory,  iii.  274. 

Sueno,  iii.  107. 

Sueons,  iii.  iix-z2. 

Suetonius,  u  xxxiii,  1,  Ii,  172,  310; 

ii.  21,  x8o,  217,  240 ;  iii.  26,  39. 
Suez,  ii.  362,  36^. 
Suffolk,  i.  297 ;  iii.  5x6. 
Sugar,  i.  205,  207,  27a 
Suidas,  ii.  X74,  234,  254,  365-6 ;  iii. 

a8,  43,  65. 
Sulphur,  l  23X,  240,  255,  261,  272, 

276 ;  ii.  367,  388-9. 

Vive,  i.  271,  276. 

Summer,  i.  xxix,  35  ;  ii.  303. 

Sun,  i.  48,  X33,  x6a,  179,  194,  197, 

258  ;  ii.  4,  7,  271,  283,  313,  372-3, 

399. 
Sun-flowers,  iii.  x68. 

Sunshine,  i.  79. 

Simdevogis  (Michael),  i.  240. 

Superlatives,  ii.  354. 

Superstition,  i.  9,  142 ;  ii.  265. 

Supinity,  i.  X40,  14^. 

Supporters  (heraldic),  ii.  254. 

Surgeons,  iii.  2i9» 

VOL.  TTT. 


Surius,  iii.  116. 

Surlingham  Ferry,  iii.  527. 

Susanna,  iii.  262. 

Susians,  ii.  332. 

Suthfleld  (Walter  de),  Bp.,  iii.  410. 

Sutton  Hospital,  iii.  407. 

Swallows,  i.  X42,  3x7 ;  ii.  277. 

(sea),  i.  35X. 

Swan,  ii.  89.  370 ;  iii.  514. 

Swickardus,  i.  247. 

Swift  (lizard),  iii.  538. 

Swimming,  ii.  134. 

Swixie,  i.  3x3 ;  ii.  80,  324. 

Swords,  i.  ^. 

Swordfish,  1.  256 ;  ii.  69 ;  iii.  528. 

Sycomore,  iii.  2,  243-5. 

Sylla  (Cornelius),  iii.  99,  100,  143. 

Syllogism,  i.  134. 

Sylvius  (F.),  ii.  X75  ;  iii.  67. 

Syromachus,  i.  192;  ii.   X57,  293; 

iii.  288,  2^. 
Symmetrjr,  ».  386. 
Symphonanus  jC),  iii.  274. 
Synesius,  iii.  70. 
S3rrach,  iii.  15. 
Syracides,  iii.  14. 
S]rracusia,  iii.  77. 
Syrens,  ii.  89,  253. 
Syrens'  song,  iii.  137. 
Syria,  ii.  28io ;  iii.  274. 
Syrians,  ii.  80-1,  396. 
Syrups,  i.  258. 

T,  i.  xlix,  89. 

Tables  (Twelve),  iii.  50a 

Tadtumity.  iii.  498. 

Tacitus,  L  xlii,  xlvii,  lox  ;   ii.  5,  8x, 

338.  348.  397;  iii-  xii-ia. 
Emperor,  iii.  433. 

Tadpole,  ii.  X7,  x8,  38a 
Tainct,  ii.  98. 
Talc,  Talcum,  i.  255-6. 
Taliacotius,  i.  25a,  347. 
Tamarind,  ii.  X97. 
I'araarisk,  iii.  223. 
Tammarice,  iii.  323. 
Tamerlane,  iii.  6a. 
Tanais,  iL  332,  35a 
Tantalus,  i.  ^10. 
Taprobana,  1.  231. 
Tarantula.  iL  106. 
Tardiflfe,  iii.  300. 
Targum,  i.  285 ;  iii.  X55. 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  i.  xlix.  143. 
Tarranta  (Valescus  de),  i.  286. 
Tarsus,  iii.  77. 
Tartar,  i.  204.  206  ;  ii.  394. 

2p2 


T«lc,,„.  5i7. 
Tea[-)K>iIlt^s,  ill.  II 

Teelh.'iii.*377.' 
Tekd.  i.  ivi. 
Telesin,  ili.  310L 
Teinpcsl,  i.  384. 
Tenapba,  iii.  15a. 
Tcnt^,  ii.  390. 
Tencfl.  Hi  537- 
ToMriffo,  ii.  355,  3S 
TeDison{T.)rHr3i: 
Tenth  wave  and  eg^ 
Ttrihimlhia  iii.  *^l 
Temil.  ill.  $3.  391. 
Terra  l.eainui.  L  33. 

Tertullian,  i.  xix,  11 

5.  S.  aSq,  sqS  ;  iii, 
Tesliclei,  i.  143,  321 
Tetiagramtnaloii,  i. 
Teiricus.  iii.  107,  43' 
Teller,  m.  159. 

Thalei.l.  u,  159,  ai 
Tlialmudiit,  L  laj. 

Thttmei,  ii.  90 :  ill.  S 
Tbargum,  i.  193. 
Tliebei,  ii.  i6a.  33a; 


Tbeodotic,  iii. 
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Toad-Stools,  L  xlix,  83 ;  u,  102. 

Tobacco,  iii.  237. 

Tobias,  i.  189,  32a 

Tobit,  I  197. 

Toledo,  ii.  305. 

Toll,  i.  ^s. 

Tomineio,  ii.  355  ;  iii.  283,  54a 

Tongs,  i.  221. 

Tonumbeus,  ii.  3^4. 

Tooth  (Golden),  li.  138. 

Topaz,  i.  214,  285. 

Torpedo,  i.  334,  349 ;  ii.  74,  100. 

Tortoise,  ii.  14,  20 ;  iii.  76. 

(sea),  ii.  61. 

Tortoise-shell,  i.  256. 
Tostatus,  i.  166 ;  ii.  aia. 
Touchstone,  i.  256. 
Touchwood,  i.  274. 
Tournai,  iii.  no. 
Townshend  (Sir  Horatio),  iii.  9a 
Tragacanth,  i.  20^ 
Trajan,  i.  17a  ;  iii.  xo6,  12a 
Trallianus,  i.  171. 
Transmigration,  i.  186. 
Trapezuntius  (Cleorgius),  iii.  30. 
Travellers,  L  338. 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  i.  123-5,  128. 
Tree  of  Life,  i.  i^. 
Trees,  i.  261,  302. 
Tremellius,  i.  215,  337  ;  "•  a,  8,  45, 
157,  241,  254,  275.  347 ;  iii.  IS, 

265. 
Trent,  i.  ix,  328  ;  ii.  63. 

River,  iii.  48. 

Triangle,  i.  162. 

Triarii,  iii.  161. 

Tribes  of  Israel,  ii.  229-31. 

(lost),  ii.  149. 

Tribonianus,  iii.  436. 

Tribute  money,  iii.  287. 

Tricarioa,  i.  158. 

Tricassus,  ii.  276. 

Triclinium,  i.  311 ;  ii.  218. 

Trimley,  iii.  516. 

Trinity,  i.  192. 

Trinum  Nfagicum^  i.  i^S. 

Trismegistus,  i.  128  ;  iii.  ix,  ao6, 

468,  483. 
Trithemius,  i.  253. 
Tritons,  ii.  254, 
Triumvirates,  i.  xxvii. 
Troas,  iii.  326. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  L  155 ;  ii.  321. 
Tropfutum^  ii.  a. 
Tropics,  ii.  303. 
Trout,  iii.  537. 
Trowse,  iii.  401,  536. 


Troy,  i.  250;  fl.  339. 

Tubal,  ii.  334. 

Tubal -Cain,  iii  29a 

Ttilip,  ii.  368. 

Tulip-fly,  iii.  X74. 

Tulipists,  iii.  95. 

Tulha,  ii.  ^7, 

Tumbler,  li.  124. 

Tunis,  i.  278. 

Tunny,  ii.  187. 

Turbot,  iii.  533. 

Turbus  (William),  Bp.,  iii.  405. 

Turdus  siH  malum,  u  294. 

Turkey,  il  92,  397. 

Turkeys,  i.  390 ;  ii.  64. 

Turkish  Hymn,  iii.  309. 

Turks,  i.  37,  40 ;  ii.  6,  98a 

Tumebus,  i.  930  ;  ii.  966. 

Turonensis.    See  Gregoriua. 

Turpentine,  i.  90^,  909,  955. 

Turpentine-tree,  iii.  79,  941,  961. 

Turquoise,  i.  214. 

Tuscans,  i.  i^ 

Tuscan  Sea,  1.  242, 

Twilight,  ii.  301. 

Twine  jTh.).  iii.  X13.  325. 

Tyre,  iii.  990,  1559. 

Tzetzes  (J.),  1.   174,  950;  ii.  X48, 

259- 
Typographers,  i.  xxxv,  39. 

Typography,  i.  930-1.  See  Printing. 

Ulfkbtbl,  iii.  X07. 
Ulmus,  iii  376. 

Uljrsses,  i.  930,  936 ;  ii,  953,  979  ; 
hi.  X13,  X31,  139. 

his  dog,  L  343. 

Umbra,  ii.  9x8. 
Uncircumcised  fruit,  iii.  963. 
Unguentum  Armarium,  i.  953. 
Unguinus,  iii.  1x9. 
Unpiis  Odoratus^  iii.  995. 
Unicom,  i.   X65;   ii.  67,   73;    til 

253. 
— ^  horn,  i.  956  ;  ii.  66. 

(sea),  ii.  68. 

Universities,  i.  X35,  X46,  X5X. 

Upsala,  i.  241. 

Upupa,  iii.  290. 

UramoscopuSt  it  1X2. 

Urbio.    See  RaphaeL 

Urias  Bellanii,  ii.  ixi. 

Urinals,  i.  Iv,  xo8. 

Urine,  i.  116,  909,  96x,  964,  964 ; 

ii.  13- 
Urns,  iii.  430-7. 
Urn-burial,  iii.  97. 


v'uiu  \^>i.},  n.   172,  I, 

^,320,    344;     i.i.     150,     I! 

V  arlomanniis,  ii.  67,  2 
i  Varus,  iii.  323. 

I         ,  Vasliti,  iii.  149. 

^         '  Vatablus,  ii.  157. 

i  Vaucluse,  iii.  320. 

Vegetables,  i.  285. 
.  Vogetius,  ii.  240. 

.    ;  Veientes,  iii.  75. 

•    *  Veiento,  ii.  222. 

\  •  Venereal  disease,  ii.  37 

Venetus  (Gcorjrius),  iii. 
'  »  Venice,  i.  xviii,  n  •  ii.  . 

348. 

Doge  of,  i.  xlviii,  • 

fflass,  i.  209  ;  iii.  6 

I  I  r—  Piazza,  i.  138. 

V«,-nice,  St  Mark's,  ii.  t 
Venison,  i.  344. 
Venta,  iii.  1C7. 
Venus,  i.  247,319;  ii.  2 
f;  4.  15a. 

^   .  X^^^^lpls.  "•  392. 

Vergil,  1.  XV,  xviii,  xxix 

338;    ii.  3,  164,  234, 

-•J  -  306 ;  ",'•  '32.  153,  261. 

(Polydore),   i.    311 

'  ,251.396;  iii.  378. 

Verona,  i.  172 ;  iii.  434. 
Verstegan,  iii.  310. 
Vcrus  (Lucius),  emperor. 
Vervain,  iii.  282. 
Vespasian,  i.  172,  199 ;  i 
II.  222 ;  iii.  53,  105-6,  4 
Veterinarians,  i.  314. 
Via  Aonia.  iii   00 a 
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Weasel,  L  167. 

Weather-cocks,  i.  348. 

Wccker,  i.  247. 

Weight,  ii.  138. 

Wells,  CO.  Norfolk,  ii.  85 ;  iii.  527. 

Wendlenis,  i.  268. 

Wesell  ling,  iii.  529. 

West,  ii.  3^8. 

Westhall,  iii.  42a 

Westminster  Abbey,  iii.  411. 

Westphalia,  iii.  298. 

Wether,  African,  iii.  78. 

Whales,  L  24,  21  c ;  ii.  255. 

(Spermaceti),  ii.  85;  iii.  183, 

537. 
Wheat,  i.  260,  303 ;  iu  102. 

Whelks,  iii.  534. 

Whelp,  ii.  94,  138,  359 ;  iii.  265. 

Whin  bird,  iiL  ^24. 

White,  i.  XX,  xxlL 

(Francis),  Bp.,  iii.  4x2. 

Whitefoot  (John),  iii.  4x2. 

White-thorn,  i.  293. 

Whitherle;^  (Thomas),  iii.  X05. 

Whiting,  li.  84 ;  iii.  532. 

Whores,  i.  171. 

Wicklewood,  iii.  409. 

A\^lloughby  (Francis),  iii.  541. 

Willow,  i.  271,  274;  ilL  274. 

Winclenis,  iii.  24. 

Wind.  i.  348-9 ;  il  272. 

(west),  ii.  59. 

Wind-guns,  i.  275. 

Windham  (Sir  T. ),  iii,  403. 

Windows.  1.  222. 

Windsor,  ii.  70. 

Wine,  i.  146,  204,   298,  306;  iii. 

60. 
(spiriu  of),  i.  205,  207,  209, 

257,  260. 
Winter,  ii.  303. 
Witchcraft,  ii.  265. 
Witches,  i.  45,  314. 
Withred,  iii.  321. 
Wolf,  i.  338. 
Wolf-skin,  i.  174. 
Woman,  i.  10a 
Wood,  i.  256. 
Woodcock,  ii.  X15. 
Woodpecker,  i.  300 ;  iiL  520. 
Woodsear.  ii.  208. 
Wool-comber,  ii.  87. 
Worcester  Cathedral,  iii.  4XX. 
Worm,  i.  309 ;  ii.  25.  97. 


Wormius  (Olaus),  ii.  270 ;  iiL  1x3, 

323.  531. 
Worthies,  ii.  237. 

Woimds,  i.  25a 

Wren,  ii.  355. 

(Matthew),  Bp.,  iiL  4x2. 

Wright  Gohn).  iiL  397. 

Writing-dust,  i.  239. 

Wyvem,  ii.  259. 

X,  iL  256;  iiL  20X-a. 

(Chi),  iiL  x^o. 

Xanthus  river,  h.  366. 
Xenocrates,  ii.  X74. 
Xenophanes,  L  X99,  2x7. 
Xenophon,  iL  x8o,  320-x,  329 ;  iiL 

X49,  ISO. 
Xerisanus,  iL  248. 
Xerxes,  ii.  147,  326 ;  iii.  74-5. 
Xilander,  i.  X7a. 
Xiphilinus,  i.  gxa 

Y,  iL  256. 

Yarmouth,  iii.  X07,  432.  5x5,  527-9, 

535>544« 

St  Nicholas,  iii.  405. 

Yarwhelp,  iii.  522. 

Yaxle^r,  liL  404. 

Year,  iL  X60-83,  359. 

^—  (commencement),  iL  x8x-2. 

Yew,  L  306 ;  iiL  X29. 

Youth,  L  246 ;  iiL  487. 

Zachbus,  iiL  2,  79,  244^5. 

Zaire,  ii.  355,  374- 

Zamberius  (P.),  U.  262. 

Zanzibar,  iL  374. 

Zeboim,  iii.  iis, 

Zeilan,  i.  246,  292. 

Zemerites,  ii.  383. 

Zeno  (Sidonius?),  L  zlv,  62,  X49; 

i».  78,  393.  453- 
Zerah,  ii.  382. 
ZerulKibel,  iL  X49. 
Zibavius,  ii.  59. 
Zibeta  Occidentalis,  L  239. 
Zizania,  iii.  276-9. 
Zodiack,  ii.  283,  300,  398. 
Zoilism,  iiL  467. 
Zonaras,  iii.  65. 
Zone  (Torrid),  i.  x6a 
Zoroaster,  i.  xxxiii,  38, 198 ;  iii.  X48. 
Zur,  ii.  382. 
Zwingli,  L  ziz. 
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